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FARM ORGANIZATIONS. 



Committee on Banking and Currency, 

House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C, Friday, January 7, 1921. 

The committee met at 10.30 o'clock a. m., Hon. Louis T. Mc Fad den (chairman) 
presiding. 

The Chairman. You may proceed, Mr. Marsh. 

STATEMENT OF MB. BENJAMIN C. MARSH, SECRETARY AND 
DIRECTOR OF LEGISLATION OF THE FARMERS' NATIONAL 
COUNCIL. 

Mr. Marsh. My full name is Benjamin 0. Marsh, and I am secretary and director of 
legislation of the Farmers' National Council, with headquarters in the Bliss Building 
here in Washington. Before I make my statement as to the special request of the 
council that is to facilitate or to provide a method for facilitating export of the surplus 
farm products in such a way as to secure a fair price for the farmers, I want to say we 
are not unmindful at all of the necessities of the city and other consumers of farm 

Eroducts here in America: but we did not feel it was proper or appropriate, at least 
efore the Committee on Banking and Currency, to make the recommendation in 
detail as we have done to both Committees on Agriculture of the House and Senate, 
that the United States Grain Corporation be revived and empowered to purchase all 
wheat at the bulk line cost of production and to control it, as they did not control it 
during the war: that is, to control the price by controlling the elevators and milling 
concerns so that the consumer would get some benfi t of this action of the United States 
Grain Corporation. And just in passing, for the information of the committee, we also 
recommend that the board of directors of the United States Gram Corporation should 
be composed of representatives of organized farmers, organized labor, and women's 
organizations. 

To come to the matter on which you are good enough to accord a hearing this morning, 
the Farmers' National Council asks that Congress create a commission of five to seven 
members, including at least two farmers, to serve as a sales and collection agency to 
finance the export of our surplus wheat and wheat flour, potatoes, cotton, wool, meat 
and meat products, milk and dairy products, and tobacco to European and other 
countries. These products should be purchased at bulk line cost of production, plus 
a fair profit, as far as possible direct from the producers, and our Government should 
assume the risks of collection, leaving to the commission to determine the length of 
time credit for such exports shall be extended and prices to be charged. 

The council recommends that at least $800,000,000 should be made available for 
the export of such surplus crops and that the appropriations requested for the Army 
and Navy, aggregating nearly $1,633,991,334, be reduced to about one-half, leaving 
over $800,000,000 available for the export of such surplus products. 

It was the avowed intention of most advocates of the rehabilitation of the War 
Finance Corporation that a large proportion of the funds to be made available through 
that corporation should be devoted to the export of farm products, but there is noth- 
ing in that act which will assure this. It is obvious that those who really favor using 
the War Finance Corporation for exporting surplus farm products must favor the pro- 
posal of the Farmers' National Council for an export commission for farm products 
because it is the only way by which the farmers can be assured of credit facilities 
for such exports. It should be noted that section 21A of the War Finance Corpora- 
tion act, under which extension of credit to promote commerce with foreign nations 
is made possible, specifically provides that loans may be made for such purpose to 
any person, firm, corporation, or association "engaged in exporting domestic products 
to, foreign countries only if — and here is where one of the difficulties comes in — if 
such person, firm, corporation, or association is, in the opinion of the board of direc- 
tors of the corporation, unable to obtain funds upon reasonable terms through banking 

channels.' ' 
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4 * TARM ORGANIZATIONS. 

We have all heard about the rule of reason, and here we seem to have the rule of 
reason interjected into this situation. What are reasonable terms? I notice in the 
current issue of Commerce and Finance, published in Wall Street (Theodore H. 
Price is the editor) in the issue of January 5, they quote statistics compiled by Mr. 
O. P. Austin which show that whereas the national debts of the world in United 
States dollars, reduced to the normal prewar value of the respective currencies, 
amounted in 1*913 to $42,105,000,000 and whereas these debts had increased in 1918 
to $211,520,000,000, that the rate of increase in the national debts has been just about 
as big since the war as during the war. So that in the second peace year, 1920, the 
national debts of the world are over $300,000,000,000— $300,621,000,000, an increase 
of a little over $45,000,000,000 in 1920 over 1919, and nearly $90,000,000,000 increase 
since 1918. 

Now, gentlemen, we might just as well be frank and admit there is hardly a single 
one of the great nations of the world that is solvent to-day and we all know that Ger- 
many, Austria, England, France, Russia, and Italy are contemplating a repudiation 
of their national debts. And they will either have to do it apparently, or they will 
have to levy a capital tax which will be tremendously heavy. 

I quote further from Commerce and Finance as to the ratio or the proportion be- 
tween the national debt of these countries and their national wealth. It is on page 
38 of this same issue. The present national debt of the British Empire is 24 per 
cent of its estimated national wealth. The present national debt of France is 44.6 
per cent of its estimated national wealth; of Russia, 42.3; of Italy, 49, and that has 
increased about 10 per cent in the last year, if I remember correctly — I mean the 

Percentage has increased from about 37.5 to 49 per cent. It really means a bona 
de increase of over 30 per cent. Japan is very low. In Germany tie national debt 
is 312 per cent of its estimated national wealth, and in Austria-Hungary, 2,600 per 
cent. In other words, in Austria-Hungary the debt is 26 times the national wealth 
and in Germany it is a little over three times the national wealth. 

The Chairman. Do you include in that debt the large amount of circulating 
medium? 

Mr. Marsh. Yes. I would like to go into that, because there is an extremely 
interesting discussion in this issue of the paper currency issued — in this issue of Com- 
merce and Finance of January 5, this year. 

Mr. Echols. What.do you mean by "solvent*'? 

Mr. Marsh. Why, that is a question one of the Senators put to me yesterday, or 
rather I put this question to him. I said: " Senator, do you think that the people of 
the European countries, or of America, the working people who fought this war, are 
going to stand much longer the attitude of their Governments in permitting these 
speculators and profiteers to get by with the billions they have made, or are going to 

§it up and take that away from the profiteers or force their Government to do it?" 
e said, "The working people are not going to stand for this proposition much longer, 
and we are whistling in America in a graveyard.'' Now, we are; we might as well be 
frank about it. 

Mr. Wingo. What do you mean by "solvent"? 

Mr. Marsh. I mean the Governments can not, under the present conditions and 
systems of taxation, meet their obligations, and particularly so far as Germany is con- 
cerned. I want to call your attention to the fact that the purpose of one of the nations 
which we assisted during the war was to crush Germany, and that is shown by the way 
it has refused, as has been suggested, to consent to reducing the indemnity from 
$45,000,000,0(K) down to $25,000,000,000 or less. And of course it will have to come 
down. And what I mean by solvent is this, we do not know, the ordinary business 
man, and certainly the farmer who is not per se an exporter even of his surplus products, 
does not know wnen they can collect from Germany. 

I have not been able to get any definite statement from any so-called authority what 
right the Reparations Commission, as created under the League of Nations Covenant, 
has over the debts and over the wealth of Germany. If I were a business man, I 
would say very frankly that with the attitude of the allied nations, not ours — we 
were not in on this Brussels financial conference, nor even on the assembly of the 
League of Nations, at least officially — with their attitude, wo do not know whether 
Germany is going to be allowed to pay, for instance, if we export cotton or other raw 
materials there. I mention this fact to point out that the hazards of export are tre- 
mendous to-day, particularly in view of the fact that there are between three and four 
billions of dollars of exports to countries with which we were associated during the 
war, for which there is no adequate security. 

The Chairman. How is that being carried, Mr. Marsh? 

Mr. Marsh. As I Understand it (and I will say frankly I am not an extreme au- 
"ty or even an authority on these things) I have asked various officials and I can 
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not find out except that the people are taking a long gamble on those things. They 
have sold at high prices and are taking a long gamble. Certainly with that hazard, the 
bankers who are going to finance the exports of farm products are going to exact a very 
high interest rate. I should say personally, if I were investing, I would not think of 
putting my money in for less than 10, 15, or 20 per cent — not as interest, but as an 
insurance rate. So under this War Finance Corporation act, even assuming, if you 
please, it were administered in the interest of the farmer, there has got to be a very 
nigh interest charged and I reckon that will come out of the farmers prices and not 
out of the bankers. 

The Chairman. The law fixes the rate of interest to be charged by the War Finance 
Corporation, does it not? 

Mr. Marsh. Did you ever know of any investment banker that could not beat the 
law? I did not; I never have known of one. They won't take a risk without getting 
paid for it. And we take this position, Mr. Chairman, that those who advocated the 
War Finance Corporation's rehabilitation as a means of aiding the farmers must cer- 
tainly, if they were logical and consistent, indorse this proposal of ours, because there 
is nothing in the War Finance Corporation act which gives the farmers any assurance 
that they will get $1,000,000 or $100,000,000 for the export of their surplus farm 
products. 

Mr. Phelan. Do you think you represent the sentiment of the farmers generally 
in that statement? 

Mr. Marsh. As to the War Finance Corporation act? 

Mr. Phelan. Yes? 

Mr. Marsh. I am inclined to think I do, yes; although I want to answer frankly, I 
have not taken a poll of all the farmers. But I do know this that the farmers want to 
be definitely assured of credit to export their surplus products. And I will say this 
further, that I have not yet been before a body oi farmers (and I have been before a 
great many of them) and laid the program of the Farmers National Council before 
them with the facts, and subjected myself to all the heckling they wanted to indulge 
in, without getting them to indorse it. For instance, I was 

Mr. Brand. Without getting them to indorse what? 

Mr. Marsh. The reconstruction program of the Farmers' National Council of which 
one of the planks is to make credit as cheap and available to the farmers as to any 
other legitimate industry. 

Mr. Brand. You mean they indorse your proposition? 

Mr. Marsh. No; because I have not put this up to any farmers' organizations 
except in a general way at a meeting in St. Paul, Minn., of the American Society of 
Equity. And there they indorsed it. But the general program they have indorsed, 
and I am willing to present this merely on its merits, either here or to any body of 
farmers. 

Here is the situation: We have won a war to end war, and that has been emphasized , 
and yet we are asking for terrific appropriations for the Army and Navy, and instead 
of taxing the 33 people who own 2 per cent of the wealth of the country, and the 23,000 
who own 27 per cent of the wealth of the country, they are discussing a tax upon retail 
sales. And I want to assure you gentlemen that the farmers of the country — and I 
am sure Mr. Silver will back me in this — are not at all cheerful over the situation. 

Mr Brooks. Who do they want to pay the war debt? 

Mr. Marsh. The fellows who made tne billions out of it and not the farmers who 
toil from early morning until black darkness at night and who have made just living 
wages, the majority of them, and most of them made a loss. To answer your question 
further the Secretary of Agriculture points out this fact, that last year's cropj produced 
at abnormally high cost, was worth at current prices $3,000,000,000 less than the 
smaller crop of 1919. 

The farmers have lost by the slump in farm prices easily three go four billions and 
we think it is a, great deal nearer five billions. 

The Chairman. Mr. Marsh, how did you arrive at that loss? 

Mr. Marsh. I will tell you just exactly how I arrived at that loss on some of the 

staple products. I have not the figures here, but we simply took the record from 

the Monthly Crop Reporter showing the value of the wheat, the average price of 

. wheat, the country price, on November 1 and July 1 of this year. That is given in 

most issues of the Crop Reporter. Knowing the yield, we can point out the loss. 

The Chairman. In that connection, how much of the crop is in the hands of the 
farmer at the present time? 

Mr. Marsh. I have not those last figures from the Department of Agriculture, but 
I can get them for you. 

The Chairman. I have had handed to me this morning a statement from Mr. Julius 
H. Barnes, who was head of the Grain Corporation 
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6 FARM ORGANIZATIONS. 

Mr. Marsh. And who, permit me to add, is an anathema to every respectable 
farmer, many of whom regard him a tool of Wall Street. 

The Chairman. He says that the records of the Grain Corporation show three- 
quarters of this year's crop was marketed by the farmers at a higher price than they 
got a year ago. That pertains to wheat. 

Mr. Marsh. That is impossible. 

The Chairman. That "on this basis the farmer has done three-quarters of this 
year's marketing at a higher price than for the same five months a year ago. 

Mr. Strong. He is absolutely wrong in my country. 

The Chairman. Here is the statement I want to put in at this point. He says, 
"of the remaining, the exact records of the Grain Corporation covering three years 
show that in the first five months of the crop year preceding December 1 an average 
of 76 per cent is marketed by the farmer. For that five months just ended the average 
farm price on this crop was $2.17, against $2.12 a year ago, and an average for 1913 
before the war of 79 cents." 

Do you agree with that, Mr. Marsh? 

Mr. Marsh. No. I would have to check up on those figures to give you the exact 
figures, but I am sure they are not correct. I can give you just a few of those from 
the November Crop Reporter- 

The Chairman. He goes on to prove in this statement that practically only 25 per 
cent of the crop is in the hands of the producer. 

Mr. Marsh. Of what crop? 

The Chairman. Wheat. 

Mr. Marsh. I think probably at least 40 per cent to 45 per cent is in the hands of 
the farmer, and it may be 50 per cent. 

The Chairman. I was wondering in your computation where this crop was located * 
whether in the hands of the farmer, the middleman, or the speculator, and whether 
your estimate covered the whole crop or only that portion in the hands of the farmer. 

Mr. Marsh. I cover the whole crop, taking the price to the farmer at the farm on 
the 1st of July, the 1st of November, or the 1st of December, for whatever month I 
made the computation. That is the only fair basis, because if the farmer has been 
obliged to sell or get closed out, why he will sell a little rather than get closed out. 
And I saw a confidential statement yesterday (I can not call the author's name) from 
one Government official to another Government official pointing out what was hap- 
pening to the farmers. I do not need to get that information from an official Gov- 
ernment document. And I have been out in the Middle West and talked with the 
real farmers recently and they are up against it. 

Mr. King. Why are they up against it? 

Mr. Marsh. They are up against it, because they had the highest, or certainly as 
high, cost of production for this year's crop as they had during the war, and then the 
price went down suddenly. And I will charge it went down because of a conspiracy 
on the part of the investment bankers who to-day control the Federal Reserve Board. 

Mr. King. Is it not a fact if the cotton raisers and others try to hold their stuff for a 
higher price, then the banks began to call their notes and to make them pay up? 

Mr. Marsh. They do. 

Mr. Luce. Do you think the farmers are worse off than the people of New England 
where one person out of four is out of work to-day? 

Mr. Marsh. One person out of four is out of work and Henry Ford is shutting down 
his factories and there are 4,000,000 unemployed in this country because agriculture 
got a stab in the heart; first, because you returned the railroads under the Esch-Cum- 
mins law — that was the worst blow 

Mr. Luce. Do you think the farmers are worse off than the men in my region, where 
one man out of four is out of work? 

Mr. Marsh. I would have to say, as a general proposition, I do not know. 

Mr. King. Why are they out of work? 

Mr. Luce. I am trying to get an answer to this question as a basis for my next 
question. 

Mr. Marsh. I have the utmost sympathy for the people who are out of work, abso- 
lutely, and I am not trying to ask anything, Congressman, which is going to do any- 
thing except to make it more possible for those who are unemployed to get to work 
promptly. 

Mr. Luce. Please let me get an answer to that question, yes or no. 

Mr. Marsh. Yes or no is a barren answer. 

Mr. Luce. It is sufficient for my purpose, because my next question is whether you 
desire to increase the cost of living for the people of New England who are out of work? 

Mr. Marsh. I do not desire to increase the cost of living for anybody who is out of 
work, and I desire to prevent any effort of Congress to increase the cost of living by 
such a tax as a retail tax on sales or a general sales tax. 
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Mr. Luce. This increase in the selling price of farm products will increase their cost 
of living? 

M Mr. Marsh. It will not increase the cost of living if the profiteers, the middlemen 
between the farmer producer and the city man, are not allowed to continue their 

Eiteering. Several weeks ago I spoke to the Chicago Federation of Labor, the second 
est city Federation of Labor in the United States. There were hundreds of men 
women there. And I put the farmers' situation before them and I twice asked 
them this question: Is there any person in this room who* does not agree that the 
farmers are entitled to the cost of production plus a reasonable profit — and they were 
all agreed that they were. In addition, I want to state that when we had this farmers' 
credit conference down here in October, I went to Mr. Frank Morrison, the secretary 
of the American Federation of Labor, Mr. William Johnson, president of the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists, and Mr. Warren S. Stone, president of the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers, and I laid before these three men this situation. I 
said, here is a drive of the big business interests who want to crush the farmers and 
labor and they are curtailing the farmers' credit so as to drive down the price of farm 
products, not so the consumer can get a dollar of benefit, but so the middlemen who 
a 1 way 8, up to date, have been able to get control of the farm crops, can get control at a 
reduction of a third to a half, and then to keep up the price to the consumer. 

Mr. Kino. Is it not a fact those men you speak of, who are responsible for the high 
prices, have had their notes discounted and nave been financed through the Federal 
Teserve system, and is it not due to the inflation of the currency, as a matter of fact, 
or the inflation of the basis upon which the currency is issued, is not that responsible 
for the high cost of living? 

Mr. Marsh. It is one of the big items. If I am correctly informed, Great Britain 
has now reduced its gold reserve to about 8 per cent and she is capturing the markets 
of the world, and we are keeping ours up and getting left and are faced with hard 
times. 

Mr. Stevenson. An 8 per cent gold reserve in the Bank of England means about 
as much as a 40 per cent gold reserve as figured with our banks, I think you will find. 
I just want to lodge a caveat right there to my accepting that statement. 

Mr. Brand. Who was it you said had control of uie Federal Reserve Board? 

Mr. Marsh. I am unfortunately driven to the conclusion that the Federal Reserve 
Board is not serving the American people at all, but the Federal Reserve Board is 
-serving the big interests of this country, the investment bankers. 

Mr. Brand. I understood you to say a while ago the investment bankers have 
control of the Federal Reserve Board. 

Mr. Marsh. It would seem so. I wish I could escape that conclusion, but when I 
«ee the money sent over to New York every year for call loans and when I realize no 
one has refuted Comptroller Williams's charges, I can not escape it. 

Mr. Brand. Do you conclude that has caused the low price of farm products? 

Mr. Marsh. I think it has a very important bearing upon it. I know this, that 
the terrific increase in the freight rates was the first blow, necessary, of course, under 
the Cummins-Esch law, and then, added to that, the restriction of credits, and the 
farmer was right up against it. Let me read what the Manufacturers Record says 
on that, and that is not what you would call an agent of the farmers. 

Mr. King. Is that the Chicago organ or the Baltimore organ? 

Mr. Marsh. That is the Baltimore organ. 

Mr. Brand. They are in favor of the War Finance Corporation, are they not? 

Mr. Marsh. Yes. 

Mr. Brand. And you are not? 

Mr. Marsh. I am not opposing it. I am perfectly willing to utilize any agency 
that can relieve the farmers situation, which needs immediate relief from a condition 
brought about primarily by the Government's action, and therefore the Government 
must take the responsibility. 

Mr. Phelan. How can you say, in answer to Mr. King's question, that the inflation 
of the currency is responsible for the farmers' condition, and shortly afterwards say 
that the restriction of credits is responsible for the farmers' condition? 

Mr. King. I can answer that question. 

Mr. Phelan. I want to get the answer of the witness. In response to Mr. King's 
question you said that one of the conditions which brought around the situation of the 
farmers as it exists to-day is the inflation of the currency; and then, within a minute 
afterwards, you said one of the factors that brought about the present situation of the 
farmer is the restriction of credits. How can those two statements be reconciled? 

Mr. Marsh. I*do not think I quite caught his question. What I meant was this: 
We had had a rise in prices during the war. The prices of labor naturally followed 
.that. The farmer produced his crop on the basis of the high labor cost relatively, the 
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high cost for fertilizer, the high cost for freight, machinery, and everything else- 
That affected him; these high prices affected him. Then suddenly, after the farmer 
had produced on this basis, credit was denied him, so that he had to sell or else hold 
his crop — to sell roughly at about two-thirds as a maximum of what he was entitled to 
receive — from 50 per cent to two-thirds as a maximum of what he was entitled to 
receive. Therefore it was both inflation in prices and reduction or deflation in credits 
when he came to sell that caused this condition. 

Mr. King. In other words, they deflated the farmers' credits and did not deflate 
the speculator's credit. 
Mr. Marsh. They gave the speculators nearly all the credit they wanted. 
Mr. Phelan. Of course, that is not the fact. 
Mr. Marsh. That is not the fact? 
Mr. Phelan. I mean Mr. King's statement. 

Mr. King. It comes pretty nearly being the fact; it is about 75 per cent the fact. 
The reason the packers are able to operate to-day in the manner they are doing is on 
account of the assistance given them by the Federal Reserve Board through the First 
National Bank of Chicago and the Commercial National Bank, George M. Reynolds's 
organizations. They are able to build up a monopoly on account of the Government's 
assistance through the Federal Reserve Board. 

Mr. Stevenson. Is it your idea the manufacturer who has of course had the value 
of his raw material reduced about 40 to 50 per cent, that this has been done for his 
benefit too, or that it is merely the speculators who have been benefited? Take the 
cotton manufacturer, for instance; cotton was purchased on the basis of 40 cents, and 
it is now selling at 13 cents. What is your idea about that; is that insuring to the 
benefit of the cotton manufacturer or not? 
Mr. Marsh. The reduction? 
Mr. Stevenson. Yes. 

Mr. Marsh. It might, temporarily. On a stabilized market it would. But the 
cotton manufacturer is not manufacturing for to-day alone; he has his investment 
in the plant ancl, if he is an intelligent cotton manufacturer, he knows perfectly well 
that in order to keep going he has got to pay cost of production to the primary farmer 
producer, plus a reasonable profit. Now, you can make a killing for a while and get 
by with it, but the manufacturer who is an intelligent manufacturer knows it won't 
pay in the long run. * 

Mr. Stevenson. But that does not get at my question. You stated a while age 
that the farmer had been deflated for the benefit of the middleman and the specu- 
lator, or words to that effect. 
Mr. Marsh. Yes. 

Mr. Stevenson. Now, one of the middlemen is the manufacturer. 
Mr. Marsh. No; I do not call a manufacturer a speculator or a middleman. He 
exercises a legitimate function. 

Mr. Stevenson. He comes between the producer and the consumer. 
• Mr. Marsh. He does not come next to the producer of cotton usually, nor is he 
right up against the consumer. If I understand, the cotton factors and the other 
business interests handle cotton once or twice; there is not quite so much reconsing- 
ment in cotton as they have in coal, but there is a great deal of it. 

The Chairman. I have before me a clipping from the Chicago Tribune of December 
6, quoting your speech in Chicago. Among other things this statement appears: 

" The criminal conspiracy to drive down the prices of farm products was made pos- 
sible by the fact that the railroads were returned to the stock gamblers." 
You made that statement, did you? 
Mr. Marsh. Sure; and it is true; that is the tragedy of it. 
The Chairman. It says further: 

"The Federal reserve system now is controlled by the big predatory financial 
interests, said Mr. Marsh. The financial interests — 23,000 persons out of our 
15,000,000 — are as determined to crush the farmers as well as labor." 
That is your statement? 

Mr. Marsh. They have garbled it a little bit, because they have not the figures 
quite straight. I pointed out that about 23,000 people owned about one-third of the 
national wealth, out of 105,000,000. And of course we all know there were 23,000 
millionaires in 1918. I base my figures on Commerce and Finance. Those gentle- 
men have dictated the policy of the Government for a good many years. And I want 
to stress right now, because it bears on this whole thing, the farmers represent roughly 
from 30 to 40 per cent of the Nation's population. They have been told to produce 
and produce and produce, and God will tend to the rest, plus the men who have got 
the money. And they have produced. And the farmers are now determined they 
are not going to stop at production; that they have a right to handle in commerce 
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their products until they reach the ultimate consumer and they know that the big 
profit of farming, up to (fate, has not been in production; it has been in distribution — 
for the middleman. And we know and the farmers know, from one end of the country 
to the other, because, literally, I have had letters this last few days from Washington 
State to Maine and from the South and the Northwest indicating the farmers' determi- 
nation to go into agricultural commerce and to handle their crops and to get credit 
to do it which has aroused the enmity of the big financial interests who have made 
money out of farming in the past, and it is a clean, clear-cut fight now between the 
farmer producer, who insists on having a chance to make a decent living and the big 
financial interests, who have made the money out of farming. 

The Chairman. I judge from this statement you are in favor of public ownership 
of the railroads? 

Mr. Marsh. Being an intelligent man, I can not be otherwise. 

The Chairman. As an intelligent man, you will admit that? 

Mr. Marsh. I will admit readily that there are two sides to it, but I know perfectly 
well if I had been agitating for 50 years for Government ownership of railroads I could 
not have hastened it as much as you gentlemen in Congress did when you turned the 
railroads back to -the big financial interests after letting them rob the farmers as you 
0id during the war. 

Mr. Luce. If we can depart from theory for a few minutes and get down to simple 
things, perhaps we can understand the situation. In the last summer I was living 
next door to a man who had poultry. He furnished me my eggs. He bought his 
grain without the intervention of any profiteer, so we can drop the profiteer out of 
the question. I asked him why I had to pay so much for my eggs, and he said because 
the cost of grain was so high. Now grain has dropped, and I am hoping next summer 
to pay less for my eggs. Will you tell me why I should not? 

Mr. Marsh. I think maybe you will; but I am going to go back 

Mr. Luce. No; let us not go back; there is no question of theory here at all. I 
want to find out why, if the laws of competition result in a drop in the cost of grain, 
the consumer should not profit by it. 

Mr. Marsh. I think if the laws of competition result in a drop in the cost of grain 
that the consumer should profit by it. ^ 

Mr. Luce. But now you gentlemen have come here to Congress for the purpose of 
jacking up the price of grain. That is the whole nub of the question. All the theories 
you can put around it for fringe and dressing leave the center of the proposal that 
you want more money for your crops. Now, more money for your crops means more 
cost of living for the people for whom I vote. How can you answer that? 

Mr. Marsh. Do you deny that in order to have permanent production in this coun- 
try of agricultural products we have got to see that the farmer gets cost of production 
plus a reasonable profit? 

Mr. Luce. Exactly the same as for every manufacturer in my district. We are all 
on the same level in that position. The laws of business do not work any different 
for the farmer than they do for the manufacturer in my neighborhood. 

Mr. Marsh. And you will concede that the farmers, to keep on producing, have 
got to get cost of production plus a reasonable profit? 

Mr. Luce. Precisely like the cotton manufacturer. 

Mr. Marsh. Then why does anyone who wants to aid object to the farmer getting 
cost of production plus a reasonable profit? 

Mr. Luce. Why do you object to my cotton manufacturer getting a reasonable price 
for his cotton goods? 

Mr. Marsh. I do not object to it. 

Mr. Luce. Why do you come here and ask for class legislation favoring a single 
class in a community against all other classes? 

Mr. Marsh. I do not admit your statement. 

Mr. Luce. But the deduction from your statement is the consumer in New England 
will pay more for what he buys. 

Mr. Marsh. How do you arrive at that deduction? 

Mr. Luce. I have told you the poultry man next door to me told me the price 
of grain goes up and down and he has to put the price of his eggs up and down, and 
that I am hoping to get my eggs cheaper next summer. But you come here and ask 
to get something for the farm products which will merely result in the people who are 
suffering in my community now suffering more. 

Mr. Marsh. I will tell you how I think we are going to meet the situation; we are 
going to meet it by giving the workers in the cities and the workers on the farms 
more for their work. t$M 

Mr. Luce. That does not relieve the men who are in the bread line to-day. 
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Mr. Marsh. We are going to cure it by taking the billions of unearned income 
which go to less than one-quarter of 1 per cent of the people— that is the thing Congress 
will have to do or we are going to have trouble in this country. 

Mr. Luce. I am not concerned with what happens next year or the year after; 
I am concerned in what happens now. And one man out of four in New England is 
without any income now. 

Mr. Marsh. Why? 

Mr. Luce. I do not care why. You are coming here with a proposition asking 
legislation to extend relief. Your extending relief comes at the cost of the community 
where one man out of four to-day has no income whatever. 

Mr. Marsh. Very well, then. You folks passed the War Finance Corporation bill. 

Mr. Luce. No; I protested against it. 

Mr. Marsh. All right, you protested against it. At least it was done on the theory 
and with the purpose, I believe, of the people who advocated it, that it would help 
the farmer get a fair price for his crops. 

Mr. Luce. Certainly; Congress decided to help the farmer at the expense of the 
eastern consumer. 

Mr. Marsh. We claim this and we absolutely know that under the War Finance 
Corporation the farmer won't get much money. 

Mr. Luce. I agree with you. 

Mr. Marsh. It will be the big New England manufacturer. 

The Chairman. I notice in a statement of the Secretary of the Treasury he says 
the War Finance Corporation is open for business to exporters, and then he says, 
further along: 

"The fact the corporation can not make advances directly to producers, but must 
extend its loans to exporters or institutions financing exports, should not be lost 
sight of. Applications are required by law* he explained, to satisfy the corporation 
that they can not obtain the desired loan elsewhere on reasonable terms, must pro*- 
duce adequate security, and the export proposition must meet with the approval of 
the corporation. From this it would appear, he added, that an exporter must Have 
his contract before a loan from the corporation can be obtained. " 

That is practically in accordance with what you have said here. 

Mr. Strong. We all agree that the War Finance Corporation is now in the hands 
of its enemies. 

Mr. Marsh. Of the people's enemies? 
• Mr. Strong. No, the War Finance Corporation's enemies. They tried to prevent 
its being revived. 

Mr. Phelan. In view of that, Mr. Marsh, can you explain why so many enlightened 
and intelligent men, when they established their proposition, did not put "through 
some such institution as the War Finance Corporation in the hands of the people 
who were its friends? 

Mr v Marsh. I can not. 

Mr. Strong. The people are going to do that after the 4th of next March. 

Mr. Marsh. They wilt have to, or else the party elected to power will be where the 
present party in power now is, after the next election, I can answer that. I can 
understand the situation of Congress after reading this book of Supreme Court Jus- 
tice Brandeis, "Other People's Money and How to Use it," where, on page 32, he 
points out that the firm of J. P. Morgan & Co. hold 72 directorships in 47 of the largest 
corporations of the country. The Pujo committee found that members of J. P. Mor- 
gan & Co., their controlled trust companies, and the First National and City National 
Hanks together hold in all 341 directorships in 112 corporations, corporations having 
aggregate resources or capitalization of $22,245,000,000. 

Mr. King. What is the date of that investigation? 

Mr. Marsh. That is a quotation from the Pujo committee investigation of 1914. 

Mr. Phelan. It was not 1914, was it? 

Mr. Marsh. His book was written in 1914. 

Mr. Stevenson. Referring to the assertions made about the War Finance Cor- 
poration and the ignorance of the people who put the rehabilitation act through just 
now, I want to call attention just for a minute to what the people wanted. I am not 
dealing with the West; I suppose the people of the West know what they are doing, 
but the people of the South, what they wanted was a market. I have been in the 
vvtton belt for 40 years, and I have fooled with cotton for thirty-odd years, and it 
\$ the second time I have ever seen cotton brought to market wnen they could not 
^41 it. And the proposition laid down awhile ago that all this was done for the pur- 
vv**» of helping the middleman is fallacious, because the middleman is not buying 
vviton. Want of a market is what we are seeking to remedy, and one way to get a 
tttHkot is to finance the people who are buying cotton in the foreign countnes. And 
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the farmers down there have gone to work to get in touch with the consumer, which 
ought to have been done by all self-supporting farmers 40 years ago, and they have 
organized a corporation in South Carolina with $3,000,000 capital to export cotton, 
and when it exports and sells direct to the consumer in Europe, it can come to the 
Finance Corporation and get money, or we are going to know the reason why. The 
War Finance Corporation was really rigged up and authorized to finance exports; 
it is not rigged up to finance the farmer directly. And if the farmers will get together 
and form their own export corporations and deal directly with the consumers, they 
can get money from the War Finance Corporation if the Secretary of the Treasury 
will allow it to do business. 

Mr. Marsh. You had three or four "ifs" in that statement. Conceding all those 
"ifs" and realizing you have to wait at least two years until those "ifs" can be re- 
moved 

Mr. Stevenson. I do not know what the "ifs" are. 

Mr. Marsh. I do not see, if your "ifs" remain 

Mr. King. How are those people in Europe going to.raise money to pay those farmers 
without selling stock? 

Mr. Stevenson. The manufacturers in Europe can provide very readily for pay- 
ment if you give them six to nine mouths to do it. And in so far as South Carolina 
is concerned, we have organized our own corporation which will give the farmer the 
money when he sells to them, and when we want to rediscount those bills we have 
$3,000,000 behind the manufacturer in Europe who buys the cotton. And if these 
grain farmers out West will go to work and organize to sell their products direct to the 
consumer they will be able to get rid of their products. 

Mr. King. Why couldn't they organize an Edge corporation? 

Mr. Stevenson. They have an Edge corporation, but it can not export; it can only 
finance. But we have organized a $7,000,000 Edge corporation wnich is also dis- 
counting the bills of those corporations, arid we want the Finance Corporation to 
supplement that. 

The Chairman. In connection with these promotions to stimulate export trade to 
Germany, have you met any of these gentlemen who have been engaged in obtaining 
export arrangements with Germany? 

Mr. Marsh. I met Mr. Brauer yesterday 

The Chairman. Have you met any of these gentlemen who have been trying to 
promote and raise capital in this country to facilitate sales direct to Germany of staple 
products? 

Mr. Marsh. I do not recall. I know the packers are trying to export both to Ger- 
many and Russia, and our position is wherever there is gold or money that can be 
secured to pay for farm products, that Russia's gold looks just as good to the farmers 
as any other. 

The Chairman. Are you familiar with the negotiations looking to the financing of 
export trade with Germany by certain interests in this country who are friendly 
toward Germany? Do you know anything about that promotion? 

Mr. Marsh. No, I do not. Of course,, our position is this: We all know if Germany 
goes to smash the rest of Europe goes to smash also, and they are all tottering on the 
edge of the precipice to-day; and with Lenin having made an alliance with the Sultan 
of Turkey and with the situation in Armenia, and with the closest coalition between 
Lenin and the Sultan of Turkey, they are dancing in a fool's paradise over here. And 
there is another point, that the aggregate of the advances made by this War Finance 
Corporation, under this section, remaining unpaid, was never at any time to exceed 
the sum of $1,000,000,000. 

Mr. Wingo. The question of whether or not we erred in reviving the War Finance 
Corporation has nothing to do with the merits of the proposition I understood you 
wanted to present. You have 25 minutes left and I suggest that instead of trying to 
show that something that has been done in the past is unwise, you show the wisdom 
of this thing that you want to do. I have been listening very gladly, but with all 
due respect to you, I think I know more about the export of cotton than you do and 
more about the farmers in the Southwest than you do. I know because I live among 
and am one of them. And I think what this committee wants is some concrete propo- 
sition that will give the farmer some practical benefit and be practicable and proper 
under our system of government and be of real benefit to him. These men who sit 
around the board here, they are not abstract theorists; they are pretty able men or 
they would not have been elected to Congress for more than one term. So that, with 
all aue respect to you, I suggest that you get down to the concrete merits of the con- 
crete proposition you have suggested. 

Mr. Marsh. I think I have. I am perfectly willing to submit whether I am 
getting at the concrete merits to your constituency. 
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Mr. Wingo. Your reference to England forming an alliance with the Sultan of 
Turkey appeals to the Irish blood in me— — 

Mr. Marsh. I said Lenin; not the Government of England. For heaven's sake 
don't confuse them. 

Mr. Wingo. I thought you said England. I am not on diplomatic terms with 
either one of them. [Laughter.] But what Lenin does with the Sultan of Turkey 
has not anything to do with relief of the cotton farmer of Arkansas and what Con- 
gress can do to give him that relief. 

Mr. Marsh. If you think there can be another war, in addition to the seventeen, 
without affecting the cotton grower, you are living in a fool's paradise. 

Mr. Strong. Is it your purpose, Mr. Marsh, to have this committee remedy that 
war over there? 

Mr. Marsh. No. I have been interrupted so much 

Mr. Wingo. My proposition is this, that you do not have to come here and argue 
to prove what the condition of the farmer is. 

Mr. Marsh. I have not done that. 

Mr. Wingo. You just said war would have a bad effect on the farmers. We all 
know that. Any schoolboy knows what effect war has on the farmers. What I 
would like to know is the merit of the plan you have offered. 

Mr. Marsh. You were not here when I stated the plan, Congressman? 

Mr. Strong. No; he was not; neither was I. 

Mr. Wingo. No, but I understand you proposed an agency similar to the War 
Finance Corporation with a fund of $800,000,000, which is less than the maximum of 
one billion available by the War Finance Corporation. 

Mr. Strong. I represent an agricultural district, Mr. Marsh; I think the best in 
the Nation. I know what the condition of the farmer is and I know he needs and 
is entitled to some relief, if it can be given to him. I have been trying to support 
every measure I thought would bring any relief to his present condition and I would 
like to ask you some questions to try to ascertain whether or not your proposition 
will bring that relief. Your proposition is that a commission be created by Con- 
gress to finance a sales and collection agency to export the farmers' products to other 
countries, to be purchased by this commission at the bulk-line cost of production, 
plus a fair profit. Do you mean for this commission to go out and buy these products 
of the farmers? 

Mr. Marsh. Yes; directly or through cooperative agencies. 

Mr. Strong. At the cost of production, plus a reasonable profit? 

Mr. Marsh. Plus a reasonable profit. 

Mr. Strong. If that final cost is more than the market price, to whom are we going 
to sell it? 

Mr. Marsh. 'We can sell it to a great many European peoples. 

Mr. Strong. Higher than the market price? 

Mr. Marsh. No. 

Mr. Strong. Is that the reason you put in this proposition that the Government is 
to be at the risk of making collection? 

Mr. Marsh. Yes. 

Mr. Strong. You want this corporation- to go out and buy of the farmer his prod- 
ucts at the co3t of production, plus a profit, which, if that final price is more than the 
market, will make it impossible to sell on the markets of the world; and then you want 
the Government to stand the risk and loss on that proposition? 

Mr. Marsh. I will tell you, yes. Let me answer your question 

Mr. Strong. You said yes, and that is all I want to know. 

Mr. Marsh. I want to amplify it. 

Mr. Strong. Your answer is sufficient for my purpose. How do you expect this 
corporation or commission can continue indefinitely in the face of that kind of£a 
line of losses? 

Mr. Marsh. How do you expect Congress to continue indefinitely 

Mr. Strong. Answer the question. 

Mr. Marsh. I am going to answer it by asking another question. 

Mr. Strong. No, you are not; I want you to answer my question. Now, I would 
like to know — I am trying to get at some facts that will help me — if this thing will 
help the farmer I am for it; you want a commission to go out and purchase above the 
market price the crops of the farmer, which will run up into the billions of dollars. 
You say the loss to the farmers now is a billion dollars, and I am inclined to agree 
with you. Now, you want to go out and buy the whole crops which will run into 
many billions 

Mr. Marsh. Oh, no; I did not say that. 
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Mr. Strong. If you undertake to buy the crop at a price higher than the market 
price, you will get all the crop. 

Mr. marsh. What will the market price yield? 

Mr. Strong. Then you expect the Government to buy all these products and to 
bold them until it gets a profit; is that your idea? 

Mr. Marsh.- No. 

Mr. Strong. What is your idea? 

Mr. Marsh. You have an industry affecting the welfare of the entire Nation fright- 
fully depressed. 

Mr. Strong. I admit that. 

Mr. Marsh. The depression of agriculture is basic, because of which there is unem- 
ployment throughout America. 

Mr. Strong. I admit that. 

Mr. Marsh. Now, we have to relieve that situation promptly, or we will have a 
great deal of trouble. 

Mr. Strong. I admit that. 

Mr. Marsh. W r e are suggesting a remedy. With the expenditure of $1,633,000,000 
on the Army and Navy 

Mr. Strong. I am against that. 

Mr. Marsh. A large proportion of which will go to the manufacturers of munitions 
of war, iron, and steel 

Mr. Strong. I am against those fellows. 

Mr. Marsh. Good; all right. Now, we are not in an ordinary condition in the 
country or in the world 

Mr. Strong. Not in our country. 

Mr. Marsh. Certainly not in our country. We merely suggest that with the 
expenditure of $600,000,000 or $800,000,000 by Congress, to buy the surplus products 
of agriculture, on the only basis upon which agriculture will continue in America — 
it is not a special privilege, and it will benefit the entire people more than any other 
six or eight nundred million dollars you can spend. 

Mr. Strong. Aren't you contemplating tne impossible? Six or seven hundred 
million dollars would not buy the surplus crop of Kansas. 

Mr. Marsh. Oh, yes, it will. 

Mr. Strong. No, it won't. 

Mr. Marsh. We haven't got to deal witji all the crops, because we do not export 
a great deal of corn. Eighty per cent of the corn stays in the United States. 

Mr. Strong. You are going to leave out my corn farmer who started in with corn 
at $1.20 a bushel and corn went down to 30 and 40 cents — you have no sympathy for 
him? 

Mr. Marsh. Oh, no 

Mr. Phelan. What part of the crop are you going to buy with the $800,000,000? 

Mr. Marsh. The minute you spend $100,000,000 on this, the price of farm products 
com, included, will be stabilized. 

Mr. Strong. Six or seven hundred million dollars to buy the surplus farm products 
wouldn't be a drop in the bucket. 

Mr. Phelan. Whose crop are you going to buy? 

Mr. Marsh. I will leave that up to the commission. 

Mr. Phelan. Take wheat. 

Mr. Marsh. Go to the United Wheat Growers of Kansas, or the Equity Cooperative 
Exchange, or any of them. 

Mr. FIielan. You would buy anybody's cotton or anybody's wheat? 

Mr. Marsh. Surely. 

Mr. Phelan. What about those whose cotton or wheat is not bought? 

Mr. Marsh. Just as soon as the Government goes into the market and spends even 
$250,000,000 or $500,000,000, the price of farm products will come back to somewhere 
near the cost of production. 

Mr. Strong. Then your idea is the Government will buy up the surplus of farm 
products and hold it until the world is hungry enough to buy at a profit? 

Mr. Marsh. No; not hold it until the world is hungry enough to buy at a profit, 
but this commission is an export board. 

Mr. Strong. They can not export it if they do not sell at the market price. 

Mr. Marsh. If necessary, let them take a little loss. 

Mr. Strong. How much loss? 

Mr. Marsh. Let them decide. 

Mr. Strong. You do not care how much loss? 

Mr. Marsh. No, I do not care how much loss. Rather than see the condition 
facing this country, I would rather see you put a capital tax of 25 per cent on every 
millionaire in America. 
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Mr. Brooks. Suppose we lose a lot of money each year on this operation: How long 
can you continue before the country will be bankrupt, just like Germany, Russia, 
and other European countries. 

Mr. Marsh. We have spent a great deal of money during the war 

Mr. Brooks. Of course we have, but that is not answering the question. How long 
could it continue before this country would be bankrupt and be in the same condition 
as European countries? 

Mr. Marsh. If you will stabilize the agriculture of the country, you can not go* 
bankrupt. 

Mr. Brooks. Do you contend you can stabilize agriculture in this country if people 
only buy in this country, if they don't buy in the world? 

Mr. Marsh. We heard a good deal about "America first " during the war, and I am 
inclined to think we should think about America first now. 

Mr. Brooks. Sure; but you can not fix the price of agriculture of the world by 
stabilizing a product in our own country alone. 

Mr. Marsh. You can have a profound influence upon it, just exactly as Great 
Britain sent men over here to buy wheat after it was hammered down and got away 
with it. 

Mr. Strong. Admitting, for the sake of the argument, this Government could buy 
the surplus crops of the agricultural interests, and found the money to do so, which I 
do not admit, but assuming they could, for the Bake of the argument. Then when the 
manufacturer and the miner comes along and says, "Here, we want the Govern- 
ment to buy our surplus products and stabilize our market," would you be in favor 
of doing that? 

Mr. Marsh. I would meet that situation when it arose. 

Mr. Strong. Will you answer that question? 

Mr. Marsh. I do not want to answer hypothetical questions here. 

Mr. Strong. I want to get your attitude on this matter. 

Mr. Marsh. If it were necessary, under similar conditions, yes; because I think it 
ought to be the function of the Government to help the largest proportion of the people 
ana not to do as it has, up to date, make a feWj multimillionaires. 

Mr. Strong. Sure; get all your socialistic remarks in the record. 

Mr. Marsh. No; I have made no socialistic remarks. 

Mr. Echols. You say you will meet this proposition when it arises. I have a tele- 
gram from the Kanawha Coal Operators' Association this morning, in which it states 
that 79 mines are shut down in my district for lack of orders. These 79 mines employ 
approximately 15,000 men and those men have families. They are out of work. 
Now, what would you do for those men and their families? You say you would meet 
this proposition when it arises; it is here now. 

Mr. Marsh. I would do this: I would ascertain whether those coal companies were 
among the companies which made a profit of from 25 to 2,000 per cent 

Mr. Echols. But that does not help these men. 

Mr. Marsh. Oh, yes; it does. If you want to do something for those men, you will 
go to the Bureau of Internal Revenue here and they will tell you the profits, and then 
if you take the same position on that industry that the Industrial Court took in Kansas, 
you will settle that situation promptly. 

Mr. Echols. I will admit for arguments sake all these coal operators have made 
big profits during the war and since the war. I will admit that; I do not know 
whether they did or did not, but for arguments sake I will admit it. Now, what 
would you do for these 15,000 men out of employment and their families? 

Mr. Marsh. What we have to do, Congressman, is to consider immediately a pro- 
gram which we have greatly needed and which has been long delayed — a program of 
needed public improvements. 

Mr. Strong. Where are we going to get the money for them? 

Mr. Marsh. You are going to get the money by taxing the few people who now 
have the wealth of this country. 

Mr. Strong. Suppose they walk or sail out of the country? 

Mr. King. It would be a good thing if they did. 

Mr. Strong. Suppose they did; how would you tax them? 

Mr. Marsh. Would they go to Germany? 

Mr. Strong. I do not know. 

Mr. Marsh. Or would they go to some place else 

Mr. &iKa. They won't go; the picking is too good here. 

^ *. Our time is limited and you are making an important suggestion 

that the Public Treasury finance the export of tnese products and 
responsibility for it. You come here before this committee where 
3u as secretary and director of legislation of the Farmers' National 
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Council. Now, there is a great amount of ignorance on the part of Congress, I think, 
as to that organization and these various other organizations that are coming here 
speaking for the great mass of the people, and I wish you would tell us just who you 
are and what the Farmers' National Council is. I see from your letterhead here that 
the Farmers' National Council is made up officially of Herbert F. Baker, president; 
George P. Hampton, managing director; and Benjamin C. Marsh, secretary and 
director of legislation. What I want to get at is just exactly who you are speaking for 
when you appear before the committee, and the composition of your organization, etc. 
Mr. Marsh. May I make this statement: I will be glad at any time to go into detail, 
but you will find all this thing in part 31 of the last hearings of the House Committee 
on Agriculture, on packer-control legislation. We fought the packers very hard and, 
therefore, the packers got their friends here to read into that record nasty attacks on 
the council and I demanded an investigation and we had it. And I express the hope 
(which please put in the record) that you will ask the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration to explain how it was originated and how it financed the drive for its member- 
ship and how it determines its national policies. 

Mr. Strong. We want you to tell us about your organization. I would like to 
have you answer the chairman's question now. 

Mr. Marsh. Surely, but it is a funny thing I am asked, whenever I suggest a prop- 
osition for the council, approaching a fundamental proposition, whether we are 
fakers or not. 

Mr. Strong. I have told you who I represent, and I would like to know who you 
represent. 

Mr. Marsh. I am going to try to tell vou. 

The Chairman. There was no intention on my part to put a question and unduly 
restrain you in answering, but this is something t personally want to know and I feel, 
from my conversation with the members of this committee and other Members of 
Congress, when these various organizations are coming before Congress, that we want 
to know who they are and what they represent. They are bringing important informa- 
tion and suggestions to Congress, and I think it is time Congress should know the 
make-up of the organizations in back of you men. You speak of requesting that these 
questions be propounded to the American Federation of Farm Bureaus. I have 
already asked Mr. Grey Silver to be prepared to answer these same questions to this 
cornmittee, when he appears before the committee, so that you may know this is not 
aimed directly at you. But it is the purpose of this committee to ascertain who you 
men are speaking for and the composition of your organizations. 

Mr. Marsh. All right. I will make a brief statement and then I am going to sug- 
gest, if you will, that you ask the managing director, Mr. George P. Hampton, to 
come and give vou the full information; because I have been with the Farmers' 
National Council for three years in March and he has been here for the last 12 or 14 
years. Therefore, you can see it would be better for him to make the full statement; 
or you can incorporate part 31 of the hearings last spring of the House Committee on 
Agriculture on the meat-packing industry. 

The Farmers' National Council is a union of State and National farm organizations, 
specifically to carry out a reconstruction program which was adopted here at the 
Farmers' Reconstruction Congress held two years ago. I will tell you how that pro- 
gram was drafted 

Mr. Strong. Let us have the question answered. 
Mr. King. The gentleman is talking fast; he is putting it in fast. 
Mr. Marsh. That Reconstruction Congress held here in January, 1919, was com- 
posed of duly accredited delegates from these farm organizations, including as respect- 
able a man as Senator elect Doctor Ladd of North Dakota; Mark P. Bates, who has 
been candidate for governor of the State of South Dakota, and others; representa- 
tives from the National Gleaner Federation, of which our president, Mr. Herbert F. 
Baker, is now on the executive committee; several representatives from the American 

Society of Equity 

Mr. Strong. Is that a farm organization? 

Mr. Marsh. Oh, yes. It has now been changed over into the United Farmers of 
America. 
Mr. Strong. Where are their headquarters? 

Mr. Marsh. Madison, Wis. Also, representatives of the Washington State Grange; 
• the North Carolina and Nebraska Farmers' Unions, and several other granges and 
similar farm organizations. 

The Chairman. This Farmers' National Council is evidently a compact organiza- 
tion. What is your membership? 

Mr. Marsh. We do not go by individual membership at all; in other words, we are 
simply a union of these existing farmer organizations, State and National. 
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The Chairman. How are you supported? 

Mr. Marsh. We are supported chiefly by voluntary contributions and some of the 
organizations make a per capita contribution or dues. For instance, I was down in 
North Carolina last October and they made the dues at that time 10 cents per capita. 
The National Grange gets 8 cents and we get 2 cents per capita more. 

Mr. Brooks. Where do you get these volunteer contributions? 

Mr. Marsh. We get the volunteer contributions from farmers vitally interested in 
seeing the program carried out. For instance, on the packers' control legislation we 
got contributions from Mr. Lasater and Mr. Kent. 

The Chairman. Do they contribute, each one, a certain amount to your support? 

Mr. Marsh. Not all of them. They are gradually doing that, and increasingly so. 
The Washington State Grange is contributing and the Minnesota United Farmers of 
America and, to a small extent, some of the others. 

Mr. Brand. Hew many States are represented? 

Mr. Marsh. There are about 18 States in which the united farm organizations are 
the leading representatives. 

Mr. Strong. Do you receive anything from the farm organization in Kansas? 

Mr. Marsh. Not in Kansas; no. 

Mr. Kino. It has been suggested to me and a number of the members of the com- 
mittee that a number of these farm organizations were really organized and financed 
out of Joseph Fels single-tax money. You are familiar with the Joseph Fels single-tax 
fund and the millions that are laid up there for propaganda pruposes? Is your organi- 
zation connected with that, and do you receive any money or help from the Joe Fels 
fund? 

Mr. Marsh. The Farmers , National Council did receive a very small amount up 
to, if I remember correctly, a year and a half or two years ago, from Mr. Fels; but we 
have not received one cent since. 

Mr. Strong. What do you call a small amount? 

Mr. Marsh. I can not state the exact amount, but a small part of our budget. 

Mr. King. Is your organization in sympathy with ultimately putting on the farmer 
the single land tax; are you working for that? I am in harmony with a great deal 
you have said here, but I want to know about that. 

Mr. Marsh. Instead of that, the Farmers' National Headquarters in 1918 organized 
the Farmers' National Committee on War Finance, of whicn Senator Arthur Capper, 
then governor of Kansas, was chairman. As far as my knowledge goes, I was the onlv 
member of a farm organization which appeared before the committees here on behalf 
of the council, and the council was the only farm organization which made a campaign 
throughout the country for taxing all incomes over $100,000, for a heavy tax upon 
estates, on war profits, and upon natural resources held idle during the war. The 
Farmers' National Council advocates a capital tax upon all property and taking of 
at least 75 per cent of the value of all property over $5,000,000 and paying the war 
debt with it instead of trying to saddle it on the workers in the cities, on the farms, 
and elsewhere. 

Mr. King. You are not seeking, then, to boost the single tax eventually? 

Mr. Marsh. No; 1 an) a single taxer. 

Mr. King. You know the Joe Fels millions, whenever there is any disturbance in 
any part of the country or anything of that kind, are in the babit of starting these 
paper organizations here, there, and elsewhere and setting up a secretary with a desk 
and a nice stenographer and stationery. You know your organization is not one of 
those organizations, or is it? 

Mr. Marsh. I would refer you 

Mr. King. I want you to tell me. 

Mr. Marsh. Of course we are not, and for corroboration I refer you to any one of 
these officers of the organization. But isn't it time (and may the members of the com- 
mittee listen to this suggestion) for Congress and for everybody, instead of worrying 
over the rapidity with which these organizations get public attention when these 
disturbances begin to occur, to begin to put a little gray matter into the thought of 
why this country is in an upheaval from one end to the other? 

Mr. Strong. That is what we are doing and that is what we are trvingto find out. 

Mr. Marsh. I say this, that I wish I had as much as half of that .foe Fels fund for 
the farmers, but I would much prefer to get it as we are doing to-day— from the 
farmers. 

Mr. Strong. But your corporation, or your organization, until two or three years 
ago, did receive money from the Joe Fels fund? 

Mr. Marsh. It did receive a little money from Mrs. Fels. 

Mr. Strong. More than once? 
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Mr. Marsh. I think two years. It may have been once, but I think it was two 
vears. 

Mr. Strong. What is vour salary? 

Mr. Marsh. I would be glad to tell you, unless you would call me a piker — $300 
a month. ^ 

Mr. Strong. What is your expense account? 

Mr. Marsh. I have not anything except travel. I will be glad to tell you and put 
it into this record. The American Farm Bureau Federation's president gets about 
$15,000, and will you put into this record what has happened to the Amencan Farm 
Bureau Federation? 

Mr. Strong. No; we do not want that. 

Mr. King. Yes; let us have that. 

Mr. Brand. Is that the corporation down here on I Street? 

Mr. Marsh. No. 

Mr. King. Who runs the Illinois Agriculture Association? 

Mr. Marsh. As I understand, 100 men got together there and each of them under- 
wrote $100, and they put on a campaign and they have a big membership. 

The Chairman. I am anxious to know the composition of your organization, what 
the men associated with yo stand for whether they are actual farmers or whether they 
are heads of organizations composed of the type of men similar to yours; just how you 
approach the farmer and report and get suggestions from the farmer; and I am anyious 
to Know, also, the amount of vour actual expenditures in your work. You are doing 
a very interesting wor and it costs money to do it, but I think from the questions 
that have been propounded to me and that I have heard other Members ask, that they 
want to know from what source this money is coming for the support of this organiza- 
tion; how you get the word from the farmers about these suggestions, and whether they 
are the suggestions of your own organization or the suggestions direct from the farmers. 
There seems to be a difference of opinion regarding these suggestions that are made 
from time to time, the thought prevailing in some instances that these organizations 
themselves work out these plans and they are not the real suggestions from the farmer. 
Those are the question I wish you would take som • pains with and put your answer 
into the record, either oral or ina written statement, so that the committee may know 
the make-up and what support is in back of these organizations. 

Mr. Marsh. I want to make a further statement, in view of those questions, and 
then say, of course I will be glad to try to do this and within a very snort time you 
will get a great deal of data. But I request in justice, or in fairness (we are glad to 
give this information), that you ask the other torn organizations with headquarters 
here to come here and do this same thing. 

Mr. Strong. We will have them come. 

Mr. Marsh. Oh, no. 

Mr. Strong. We will. 

Mr. Marsh. You misunderstood my point. Will you invite them to come here 
and give this information, because they are appearing constantly? Will you also 
make a congressional inquiry of all the Members of the Senate and House with what 
corporations they and their families are connected ; what their income is from interest 
investment and from what corporations they are getting their income and what they 
have gotten during the past three years of the war from those corporations? 

Mr. Brooks. Wnat has all that to do with this proposition? 

Mr. Strong. I will say, for your benefit, I do not represent any and did not make 
any money during the war ana that I represent a farming district. 

Mr. Marsh. The Farmers' National Council's program was not drafted by a little 
bunch of city reformers. It was drafted, as a matter of fact, after the "armistice of 
November 11, 1918. There were a lot of men from bona fide national farmers' organi- 
zations and from the State Grange of Washington and Oregon. Then it was sent to 
these farm organizations, and the American Equity Society indorsed it with hundreds 
of delegates. 

Mr. Strong. Where was that held? 

Mr. Marsh. I think at Madison that year; the American Society of Equity; and it 
is substantially the national program of the National Non-Partisan League. We do not 
indorse socialism, but the Socialist Party polled a million and a quarter votes this 
year. 

Mr. Strong. Unfortunately. 

Mr. Marsh. Now, Congressman, if we are going to deny them the right to express 
their opinion, it is a tragedy. 

Mr. Strong. It is a tragedy. 

Mr. Brand. You made a very important statement a while ago that the investment 
bankers and other bankers are in control of the Federal Reserve Board. That may 
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or may not be true, but I am under the impression they have been influenced by 
somebody and not in the interests of the farmers. That is an opinion of yours, and I 
want you, if you do not object, to give the facts and the information upon which you 
base that opinion, and if you are not prepared to do it now, if the committee will 
allow you, to present it in writing. • 

Mr. Marsh. I would be glad to. 

Mr. Brand. If that is true, the public ought to know it, and a great many people 
are believing it. 

Mr. King. I believe it. 

Mr. Brand. I believe it. You will submit it in writing? 

Mr. Marsh. I will submit it in writing; yes. 

Mr. Phelan. The chairman has askeda question and I, for one, would like to get 
an answer to it. Whether we ask other farm organizations similar questions is not 
pertinent just now. I think we have a right to know in any case who any witness is 
representing, and for my part it is entirely without prejudice. I know nothing about 
your organization. I BUggest that Mr. Marsh be permitted to answer your question in 
full, Mr. Chairman, without any interruptions from anybody, and then we can get an 
answer to the question. 

Mr. Brand. He said he would put it in later. 

Mr. Marsh. Shall I continue about how this program was adopted? 

Mr. King. What is it you are going to answer now? 

Mr. Marsh. You were asking now we got this program started. 

Mr. King. No; you have already got that in. 

Mr. Marsh. I went down to North Carolina, to the farmere' union, and talked tx> 
those men last October for an hour and a half, and they adopted resolutions which 
makes me look as conservative as Methuselah. I also went out to the Nebraska 
Farmers ' Union a year ago this month and put up this whole program of Government 
ownership and operation of the railroads there to 2,000 men and told them what Con- 
gress was doing down here 

Mr. Strong. What you thought they were doing. 

Mr. Marsh. Oh, I had the record; that made it deadly. 

Mr. Strong. You did not know much about it. 

Mr. Marsh. And I am going to repeat that we never get before a farmers' organiza- 
tion, a bona fide farmers' organization, and put these facts up to them but that they 
indorse our program. I started to say, when something came up earlier, that I was 
invited last month, over the signature of President J. K. Howard, of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, to go out to their Indianapolis convention to address them 
and I got there and they were afraid to let me go on the program. Although they only 
had 66 delegates who assumed to speak for the farmers of America, they were afraid 
to let me put this little program of economic justice before the farmers. And I will 
make this statement, that the American Farm Bureau Federation and the other farm 
organizations have cost the farmers of America more during the past year than they will 
save in the next 10, unless they change their position and action on these economic 
issues. The responsibility I place directly upon the leaders of those farm organiza- 
tions, because you and I know the farmer members themselves are all right when they 
can get control of their officers. 

Mr. Strong. Will you permit me to say that in Kansas we have a farmers' grange 
and a farmers' union that are a very patriotic and well-managed organization, with 
which I understand you have no connection? 

Mr. Marsh. I know they are doing a splendid cooperative work. 

Mr. King, It is a fact there re a number of leaders you are speaking of who organize 
those organizations for the farmers to lead them, or attempt to lead them. 

Mr. Marsh. I will leave it to a congressional investigation to determine whether 
that applies to the Farmers' National Council. 
Mr. King. We are trying to get it for you. 
Mr. Marsh. I think so; yes. 
Mr. Brand. Where were you born? 

Mr. Marsh. My father and mother were Americans and they were missionaries 
and I was born in Bulgaria. I went to college out in Iowa and worked on a farm to 

pay my way through, and have lived in New York, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts 

Mr. Brand. How old were you when you came over here? 

Mr. Marsh. The first time I was quite young, and I came over when I was 14 the 
last time. 
Mr. Strong. What is your business? 

Mr. Marsh. My business is working 16 hours a day for less than half of a Congress- 
man's salary. 
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Mr. Strong. You know a Congressman works about the same number of hours and 
practically gets no salary when he payB his Washington expenses, don't you? 

Mr. King. You don't have any campaign expenses. 

Mr. Brand. I think he has a good many. 

Mr. Stevenson. I was not here when you began and I did not entirely get your 
plan. As I understand it, however, your plan is for the Government in some way to 
undertake to buy up the grain crops now in the hands of the farmers? 

Mr. Marsh. May I put it concisely: I suggest we do favor the rehabilitation of the 
Grain Corporation to handle the wheat proposition. Then our definite proposal 
before this committee, which comes before you, is that a commission be created to 
export the surplus staple farm products, buying them at the bulk line cost of produc- 
tion plus a reasonable profit, and the Government to assume the risk if there be any 
and this commission to determine the length of time credit shall be extended. You 
turned over billions to the railroads with never a murmur; and now that we are asking 
something for the farmers you say, "Oh, socialism, socialism." 

Mr. Stevenson. From whom do you propose to buy the farm products; from the 
producer or from the people who have already bought them from the producer at a 
ruinous price? 

Mr. Marsh. I would go to the producer. 

Mr. Phelan. But you leave that open in your suggestion? 

Mr. Marsh. I leave that open for tnis commission to determine. 

Mr. Stevenson. When you have only 40 per cent of it now 

Mr. Marsh. Pardon me, I did not make any such statement at all. 

Mr. Stevenson. I think you said you thought 40 per cent of the grain was still in 
the hands of the farmers. 

Mr. Marsh. I said at least 40 to 50 per cent of the wheat. 

Mr. Strong. More of the corn? 

Mr. Marsh. Oh, infinitely more. 

Mr. Stevenson. Suppose you go to the producer, then, to buy all that is left in 
the hands of the producer, whether it is 40 or 60 per cent; don't you immediately 
jack up the price of that which has already been bought by the speculator at a ruin- 
ously low figure, and thereby make him more money than you do anyone else, at 
the expense of the consumer? gg 

Mr. Marsh. No. 

Mr. Stevenson. Won't that be the effect? If there is any answer to that I would 
like to hear it. 

Mr. Marsh. I will try to give it to you. I will back you and get the indorsement, 
I think, from all organized labor and all the farmers, practically — although they'do 
not agree on anything, I think most of them will agree to this 

Mr. Stevenson. I want to know why it would not tend to raise the price to the 
speculator who has already bought? 

Mr. Marsh. It would tend to; but is Congress impotent to control speculators as 
during war? You can go into every one of these crops that is bought, farm products, 
and you can control them if you want to through to the consumer practically. 

Mr. Strong. In your opinion? 

Mr. Marsh. If Congress can not, it can resign and let somebody be elected that can. 

Mr. Strong. Why don't you go out and get elected? 

Mr. Marsh. I did not run for office. 

Mr. Strong. You are holding office without running. 

Mr. Phelan. Assuming it does raise the price of the products in the hands of the 
speculator, why does not the War Finance Corporation act, using an analogous case, 
which Congress passed, give the speculator just as good a market for his goods? Does 
-that go to the essence of the thing anyway? 

Mr. Marsh. It does not. 

Mr. Phelan. Does your organization indorse the tariff bill now in the Senate? 

Mr. Marsh. I am asked this question, whether our organization indorses the tariff 
bill which has passed the House and is now in the Senate. I will answer this: We 
frankly have yet to be shown where the farmer will get any, material advantage out 
of this tariff bill. If Congress, or the party in power, is going to reverse its entire 
policy, which has always been to give skyscraper duties 

Mr. Strong. Oh, that's not so. 

Mr. Marsh. I am going to put this in the record. 

Mr. Strong. Sure; for your own selfish gratification. 
Mr. Marsh. I resent that. 

Mr. Brooks. Why don't you answer the question? 

Mr. Marsh. I will answer it if I have the right to make an answer to the question 
in my own way. 
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Mr. King. Why don't you give us the information? 

Mr. Wingo. I think the witness ought to be allowed to answer in his own way. 
Of course he means if we are going to return to "normalcy. " I know that is what ne 
means, but he is going to express it in some other way. 

Mr. Phelan. The question is whether your organization either does or does not; 
so the question is subject to a yes or no answer in this case. 

Mr. Marsh. The council has not taken any position on the tariff. I started to say 
that the party in power has never, up to date, let the farmer have any adequate pro- 
tection by the tariff. 

Mr. King. You mean the Democratic Party, the one in power now? 

Mr. Marsh. No; I mean the party in control of Congress. 

Mr. Wingo. The gentleman over here [Mr. King] has not yet learned he has been 
in power for two years; he does not know that. 

Mr. Marsh. You have never given them any adequate protection, and we think 
it very doubtful whether a tariff duty upon farm products, of which we export a great 
deal, is going to help the farmer very much. 

Mr. Phelan. That is what I want to get at. 

Mr. King. You do not represent any farmers in my section of the country. They 
are for a tax on Argentine corn. 

Mr. Strong. And on Canadian wheat in my country. 

Mr. Phelan. This is the only thing I want to get at: I suppose you take this posi- 
tion, that the farmer can not be benefited by an import tax on wheat if he can go into 
the market of the world and sell wheat in competition with foreigners. 

Mr. Marsh. I am willing to be shown how he can, and we did not oppose this tariff 
bill, and I was before the bipartisan caucus in the House 

Mr. Phelan. I do not want to get in this discussion 

Mr. Marsh. I do, because when you leave a question unanswered it looks half 
baked. We would like to have you provide that there shall not be any more sky- 
scraper duties upon manufactured products and big protected interests (which will 
certainly deprive the farmer of all the benefit he might possibly secure from a protec- 
tive tariff on foreign products if you do that), and we would also like to know where 
you are going to export if you shut off imports. 

Mr. Phelan. Then you maintain that you can sell your wheat in the markets of 
the world to-day? 

Mr. Marsh. If you get credit. 

Mr. Phelan. Yes; I was not referring to that; I mean you can raise wheat and 
get cost of production for the farmer and a reasonable profit, and still go out in the 
markets of the world and sell your wheat? You maintain that? 

Mr. Marsh. Would you repeat that? 

Mr. Phelan. The farmer can raise his wheat and get cost of production out of it, 
plus a reasonable profit, and still go out into the markets of the world and sell wheat 
in competition with the foreigner? 

Mr. Marsh. I am not sure you can. When you increased the freight rates from 
40 to 50 per cent you pretty nearly killed the wheat grower, and I do not know whether 
you are going to be able to play this game of sacrificing the farmer to the Wall Street 
gang and then turn around and give him a little protective dose of tariff without 
passing it all around or not. 

Mr. Phelan. If he can not raise wheat and get cost of production out of it, plus a 
fair profit, and sell in the markets of the world in competition with foreigners the 
Government can not finance the export of it without a loss, because it can not sell 
any better than the farmer can in competition with the world; is not that so? 

Mr. Marsh. The tendency would be that way. 

Mr. Phelan. Is not that exactly so? 

Mr. Marsh. I do not know. I do not know what effect it would have upon prices 
here. It would be the effect on world prices for the Government to buy this crop. 
I am inclined to think it would stabilize world prices as well as domestic prices, very 
materially. I am inclined to think some of the opposition to it is because that would 
be the effect. Let me get this point in 

Mr. Phelan. I am asMng largely for information. 

Mr. Marsh. I appreciate that, and I am trying to answer you, but I can not be 
dogmatic about these abstruse questions which have flabergasted everyone for 50 
years. I am not a Member of Congress and am not an authority upon it; I have to 
figure it out. But you will agree to this, that unless the farmer does get cost of pro- 
duction plus a reasonable profit for his wheat, the War Finance Corporation is going 
to be no help to him, but a detriment. 

Mr. Strong. If they supply foreign credits and encourage export shipment, it 
would help. 
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Mr. Marsh. No; the more the farmer produces the worse off he is. 

Mr. Phelan. Now, I will answer your question; you have attempted to answer 
mine. I do not admit if the farmer does not get cost of production, plus a fair profit, 
that he will cease to produce farm commodities. I do not believe you should put 
your question in that form. It may be at a given time, because of the high price of 
labor and the high price of farm implements, fertilizer, etc., the farmer will not get 
cost of production plus a fair profit. If you put your question over a reasonably long 
period of time 

Mr. Marsh. That is what I mean. 

Mr. Phelan. That is not what you said. 

Mr. Marsh. How long will he keep on producing at a loss? How long will you 
Congressmen sit here without your salaries? 

Mr. Phelan. I just want to call that to your attention, that others in this country 
are now selling at a loss, and they are going to continue doing business. They are 
selling at a loss, because the country has been on an inflated basis and the country 
could not stand it any longer. You can not ask your question without qualification 
and expect some affirmative answer to it. And that goes to the root of this question, 
whether or not the economic conditions in this country are such that the farmer can 
get the price he anticipates, or even can get cost of production plus a fair profit. That 
is a question going rignt to the root of this whole matter. 

Mr. Marsh. Was the purpose of Congress or the chairman or any member of the 
committee, in creating trie War Finance Corporation, to enable the farmers to secure 
cost of production plus a reasonable profit, or not? 

Mr. Strong. If possible. 

Mr. Phelan. There is not anybody, in passing an act of Congress, who can tell 
exactly what the effect is going to be. The purpose of the resumption of business by 
the War Finance Corporation was this: It was to find a market for America to export 
goods. Essentially, that is the only thing it attempted to do. It was hoped by the 
advocates of it that, finding a market, they at least could get a better price than they 
are now getting, and by moving their goods we would the sooner resume normal con- 
ditions. I do not believe anybody had any idea what the price was going to be, 
but he hoped at least they would find a market for their goods and get results. 

The Chairman. What would effect, do you think, a stimulant of export trade, say 
of wheat? Doss the question of price have anything to do with it? Is it a question 
of price that is necessary to stimulate trade, or a question of settlement? 

Mr. Marsh. It is both, I think, unquestionably; but what object was there to the 
farmer in selling wheat below the cost of production, or any other farm staple? You 
have seen the big holding movement all through this country. Why? Not because 
they did not want to supply the needs of their own people, but because the farmers 
had been waked up and realize, as I tried to outline in my first statement, they are up 
against the big investment bankers who finance the commerce of agriculture and they 
are going to fight them. They do not want to put their neck in any international 
situation and get lower prices than they get here at home. They know the tendency 
of these exportersis going to be just what it has been, the fellows who already buy the 
farm products for domestic consumption. The tendency of the exporters who cer- 
tainly are not the only ones who want this War Finance Corporation, their whole 
purpose will be to get farm products just as cheap as they possibly can. And I do not 
see where the farmer stands to do anything except to suner under that. 

The Chairman. Are you of the opinion there are available credits abroad for the 
purchase of our goods which can be exported? You made a pretty general statement 
indicating the bankruptcy of the countries abroad. In view of that statement, do you 
think there are credits available for the purchase of the products of our farms? 

Mr. Marsh. I think there may be some, but I have very serious question whether any 
foreign country can help us. We have seen here that England has 21 per cent debt, 
Italy 49, Russia 42, France nearly 45, and they are simply piling up debt and there has 
been an increase in their national debt ci $45,000,000,000 in the last year, And any 
sane man knows with the inflation of ciu je 1 ? y and the use of paper money they are in 
a fool's paradise. 

The Chairman. I infer from these statements you have made, you consider it a very 
great hazard and a very great risk for those engaged in the matter to export at this 
time? 

Mr. Marsh. I do. 

The Chairman. And they are going to insist on a very heavy profit on that trans- 
action? 

Mr. Marsh. Yes. 
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The Chairman. With their situation, then, ,with the revival of the War Finance 
Corporation as provided in that law, that these exporters shall get a fixed rate of in- 
terest, is not the War Finance Corporation assuming considerable of a risk in financing 
that trade at this time? 
Mr. Marsh. I think they are assuming the risk that there will be nothing to export. 
The Chairman. You do not think they will export anything? 
Mr. Marsh. Not unless they hammer the prices down to the farmer, so that the far- 
mer might just as well, from his own personal viewpoint, chuck his products into the 
creek. 

The Chairman. In other words, what I was trying to bring out is there is very great 
hazard and risk in this export business now and those engaged in it are going to take 
long chances and exact big profits? 
Mr. Marsh. Somehow or other. 

The Chairman. And while they are doing that, they can go to the War Finance 
Corporation and get a low rate of interest to finance themselves. 

Mr. Marsh. Yes; because section 3, paragraph 2, makes it clear that they can make 
loans "To any bank, banker, or trust company in the United States which after this 
section takes effect makes an advance for any such person, firm, corporation, or as- 
sociation,' ' etc. 

Mr. Winqo. I am interested in your proposition you have here. Let us assume for 
the sake of argument, the War Finance Corporation won't be worth anything and 
assume we propose to try your plan: Do you think if the Government should go out, 
assuming it is able to get the money, assuming we sweep aside all the objections sug- 
gested and we pass your proposal and put the Government out buying the surplus farm 
Eroducts, wheat, cotton, ana everything else, especially wheat and cotton, which must 
nd a market on the markets of the world — I am interested in this, and I would like to 
get your judgment on it — do you think we would be able to get a market in Europe 
for those goods, the wheat and cotton, at a price which would represent cost of pro- 
duction plus a reasonable profit to the American farmer? 

Mr. Marsh. I do not know whether we could or not. I am inclined to think we 
could in some of the countries, because they are pretty hard up for the raw material. 
I think if Germany had credits or any of the countries had credits they would be 
willing to pay a little increase. Of course, if they would pay more it would go to the 
farmers. If they got a difference betwen 6 and 20 per cent, it would make a big 
difference in the price the farmers get. And I do think this — that the paying of this 
reasonable price for cotton here would tend to increase the price of cotton throughout 
the world. We are going to need all that cotton within two years, desperately. 

Mr. Wingo. Assuming that is true — and get out of your mind I am antagonistic — 
I am willing to strain all of my theories of government to meet conditions; I am not 
much of a theorist — tne very moment we would put in operation this Government 
corporation you propose, this governmental agency, it would become to all intents and 
purposes the only purchaser on the market, woula it not? In other words, it would 
oe just like Italy is now, which has a monopoly of the tobacco trade. It is the only 
purchaser in the tobacco belt for a certain kind of tobacco grown in western Tennessee, 
where I was reared, and western Kentucky. They have just one purchaser, and that 
is an agent of the Italian Government, and that price is controlled by the price he 
offers. And would there by any probability be any other purchasers in the market 
except this Federal agency? 

Mr. Marsh. I think it would be the chief purchaser but not the sole purchaser, 
because it could decide, and we leave a wide discretion to it to decide, whether to sell 
directly to a government in Europe, to the Government of China, where millions of 
people are starving — it could decide to do that — or to Bell to corporations or cooperative 
societies which are prepared to purchase. 

Mr. Wingo. Assuming that, what would be the effect? Assuming you and I were 
engaged in the export oi cotton and selling to Europe and we found the Federal Gov- 
ernment had gone into that business. The natural assumption, I think, you and I will 
agree, would oe this agency of the United States Government would absorb all the 
cream of the cotton market of Europe, would it not, in the cotton the governmental 
agency was going to export and would not that keep you and me out of the business 
because the Federal Government was getting the cream of the credits abroad? 

Mr. Marsh. It would be quite inaccurate to say the Federal Government^ was 
getting the cream, because the Federal Government is to act only as an agent for the 
farmers. 

Mr. Wingo. Whatever you call it, it would be the Federal Government and to the 
European mind it would be the United States Government, and the prestige of the 
United States Government would be back of it. That is one of the benefits you say 
would flow from this plan, and of course you are right. If we put the Federal Gov- 
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eminent up, it would have all the power to purchase in back of it, and it could find 
the best markets and it would get tne best credits? 

Mr. Marsh. I think so. 

Mr. Wingo. The European would rather deal, when it comes to raising credits for 
their people in this distressing time, with an agency of the United States Grovernment 
than it would with an individual like you and me ? 

Mr. Marsh. Naturally. 

Mr. Wingo. And would that not have a tendency to put you and me out of the 
market? 

Mr. Marsh. It would. 

Mr. Wingo. And would not the effect be practically the same as when Mr. Barnes 
was the only buyer in the United States for wheat? 

Mr. Marsh. Not so much, because that specific proposition was where the Govern- 
ment guaranteed the price on one crop for domestic consumption. On the other 
hand, when you come to exporting a series of several of these farm staples, there is a 
demand in different section of Europe, practically with all nations with which we were 
associated during the war. Even Belgium has some, and the smaller countries, and 
Germany and Austria; and the point is, where some of this thing like cotton is most 
needed. Like Germany, their credit is way down and it is not much of a business 
proposition. 

Mr. Wingo. If that should be true, you and I would not care to be taking that 
risk at all. • 

Mr. Marsh. I had not finished. The credit is way down as far as the private indi- 
vidual is concerned, because we do not know what the reparation commission is 
going to do — the private business man does not. 

l^jMr. Wingo. As a matter of fact, for some thirty-odd years all the business of Ger- 
many is controlled by the League of Nations decision. 

Mr. Marsh. I do not think that is going to last. 

Mr. Wingo. I am not talking about probabilities; I am talking about present 
existing concrete facts. Under the terms of the treaty that is turned over to a certain 
commission of the League of Nations, Germany can not buy a thing. Whether that 
be wise or unwise, that is a controverted question; but I am talking about the actual 
fact. 

Mr. Marsh. I know that is what the covenant says, but I know perfectlv well, 
and I think everybody will agree, if that is true, we are not going; to stand for that 
League of Nations. May I ask you to read Frank Simons's last article in the Review 
of Reviews on that subject? 

Mr. Luce. You contemplate purchasing the crop at the bulk line cost of production? 

Mr. Marsh. Yes. 

Mr. Luce. Do you take into account at all the fact that a considerable element in 
the present cost of production is averred to be due to inflated land values, notably in 
such States as Iowa? 

Mr. Marsh. Yes. 

Mr. Luce. How do you propose to recognize that fact? Do you propose to assume 
that inflation of land values is normal? 

Mr. Marsh. I want my friend, the Congressman here who is raising the question as 
to whether we were supported by the Joseph Fels Foundation, to listen to this. I 
am asked whether we wanted to include in the cost of production rent upon inflated 
farm-land values. I think frankly they ought and that you have got to, because I do 
not think we should attempt to change a svstem that has grown up, only because of 
the creation of such a commission. But 1 know and you know and every farmer 
knows when you get farm-land values at seven and eight hundred dollars an acre it is 
dangerously high. 

Mx. Wingo. I had not finished my question; I would like to follow this through. 

Mr. Luce. I thought you had finisned. 

Mr. Wingo. I was assuming you were correct about the League of Nations. But 
gettinjg away from that, if the thing I suggested might happen (I do not say it would), 
then if this Federal agency became a sole purchaser for this surplus crop, it would 
be necessary for that agency to undertake to fix what the profit is, how much profit 
above the bulk-line cost of production there should be, and then the question of 
price for cotton and wheat would be one fixed by this Federal agency. 

Mr. Marsh. Sure, getting the figures as to the bulk-line cost of pioduction from the 
Department of Agriculture, which is another Government agency. 

Mr. Wingo. But that enters into a disputed realm, you see, whether they wanted 
to follow that arbitrary determination of this Federal agency of what the price should 
be, because they would have an arbitrary discretion in deciding what factors should 
enter into the determination of the bulk-line cost and profit, would they not? 

Mr. Marsh. That is true. 
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Mr. Wingo. So that would mean, in the last analysis, the producer in Kansas and 
Arkansas would have to depend upon the arbitrary discretion of that board as to what 
was the real bulk-line cost of production and reasonable profit. 

Mr. Marsh. Oh, no. I think the Department of Agriculture ought to furnish that. 
They have been doing it and can furnish it. 

Mr. Wingo. It would depend on one Federal agency or another — the Department 
of Agriculture, this aeency, or some other? 

Mr. Marsh. They have the data there now. 

Mr. Wingo. It would be the Federal Government placing that arbitrary figure by 
some agency? 

Mr. Marsh. It would come back to the Department of Agriculture, and that is 
what the farmer depends on most. And I woula be very glad to have you submit this 
proposal to the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Mr. Strong. The farmers of my country who have asked me to support various 
measures before Congress — and there have been many — have all asked me to either 
support a tariff upon farm products or the War Finance Corporation for the purpose of 
encouraging exports of surplus products, or both of them. And I understand you are 
against both propositions? 

Mr. Marsh. No; I am not. 

Mr. Strong. You condemn them both in your argument here. 

Mr. Marsh. I raise the question, particularly as to the War Finance Corporation, 
whether it is going to serve the purpose I think I have repeated several times, and 
accomplish what the men had in mind who voted for it, unless we say specifically 
this is to be done for the farmers. I am afraid it won't be done. 

Mr. Luce. I own a good many apple trees. Do you think it is posible to deter- 
mine the value of apples? 

Mr. Marsh. Approximately. I think it is a pretty hard job, but the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture say they can do it, and I am willing to permit the Department 
of Agricniture to see if they can do it. 
! (The committee thereupon adjourned.) 
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additional statement op mr. benjamin c. marsh, secretary and director op 

legislation op farmers' national council. 

Reasons for believing that the Federal Reserve Board has been influenced by 
interests opposed to those of the farmers: 

Since early summer the Farmers' National Council has been endeavoring to secure 
extension of short-time credit to enable farmers to meet the need for production and 
for marketing their crops. At the instance of the Farmers' National Council, whose 
request was seconded by representatives of the American Farm Bureau Federation, 
the National Board of Farm Organizations, and the National Grange, hearings were 
held by the Senate Committee on Banking and Currency in May of this year on the 
proposal to direct the Secretary of the Treasury, who is an ex ofbcio member and in- 
cidentally a dominating force of the Federal Reserve Board, to issue Treasury certifi- 
cates of indebtedness to be loaned to live-stock producers and other farmers. The 
Secretary of the Treasury vigorously opposed this statement in a long letter to Chair- 
man McLean, of the Senate Committee on Banking and Currency, a copy of which 
is in the files of the offices of the Farmers' National Council. 

Representatives of the Farmers' National Council have been in frequent conference 
with the Treasury and Federal Reserve Board officials during the summer seeking 
some modification of the ruling of the Federal Reserve Board which would enable 
the farmers to secure credit on reasonable terms. 

The total resources of the National, State, and savings banks and trust companies, 
according to a recent report of the Comptroller of the Currency, are approximately 
$53,000,000,000, while farmers' short-time credit facilities are around $2,100,000,000. 
If is perfectly clear that the farmers have not been getting a fair share of the credit 
resources of tne country. 

Despite the assertions of the Secretary of the Treasury and the Federal Reserve 
Board that the farmers have ample credit, an investigation made last summer by the 
Farm Loan Bureau showed a most serious shortage of short-time credit for farmers. 
Out of 2,507 national farm loan associations reporting, only 1,418— a little over one- 
half — reported short-time credit available, 292 reported no short-time credit, 314 a 
fair supply, and 477 a scarcity. Even where credit was available, interest rates, 
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with the exception of two or three States, were from 8 to 10 per cent, in a few cases 
up to 12 per cent, and occasionally 20 per cent. 

The Federal Reserve Board should meet this situation by requiring that commodity 
paper to be subject for discount by Federal reserve banks must be paper properly 
secured on whicn the rate of interest or discount, including commissions charged the 
maker, does not exceed 1 per cent in excess of the rate at which member banks secure 
money. It can also use its present lending power, amounting to hundreds of millions, 
and expand this lending power up to $2,500,000,000 by reducing reserve requirements 
on notes and deposits only 10 per cent. 

The Comptroller of the Currency is now for the first time securing reports from 
national banks showing what loans they have made directly for agricultural purposes 
and for primary agricultural producers. The report and statements of the governor 
of the Federal Reserve Board regarding the loans, discounts, and rediscounts made 
by member banks and Federal reserve banks have not been classified so as to show what 
loans farmers are securing or have secured through the Federal reserve bank system. 

In his speech to the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce, September 16, 1920, Gov. 
Harding, of the Federal Reserve Board, showed that the bills discounted by the Fed- 
eral reserve banks in the South and West directly in support of agriculture and live- 
stock interests totaled on September 3, 1920, only 11.4 per cent — about one-ninth of 
the total bills discounted by reserve banks on September 10. 

Gov. Harding's statements as to loans to farmers were entirely misleading because 
the governor did not state what percentage of the bills discounted by the Federal 
reserve banks of New York, Boston, Philadelphia, and Cleveland were directly and 
indirectly for agricultural purposes. Doubtless there is a considerable amount, but 
even at the most liberal estimate the maximum loans directly to farmers probably 
amount at most to only about 22 per cent, about one-fifth of the total value of oills dis- 
counted by the Federal reserve banks on September 10. In his Cleveland speech 
Gov. Harding estimates that the total discounts in support of agriculture made by the 
eight Federal reserve banks in the Southeast was $614,861,000, of which $202,101,000 
is "the estimated amount of discounts indirectly in support of agricultural and live- 
stock interests." Of the $202,101,000 discounts "indirectly made in support of agri- 
culture" the Chicago Federal reserve bank is credited with $75,000,000 "loans to 
industries directly allied to agriculture." This might include the meat packers, 
manufacturers of agricultural machinery and implements, elevator and milling com- 
panies, whose huge profits made off the farmers hardly entitled the loans made to them 
to be considered "discounts indirectly in aid of agricultural and live-stock interests. '* 

In view of the fact that the governor of the Federal Reserve Board did not mention 
the amount of direct loans from the four reserve banks of New York, Philadelphia, 
Boston, and Baltimore, though he probably would have done so if these banks held 
much agricultural paper, our estimate of per cent as to the total loans directed to 
farmers is unquestionably more than liberal. 



Committee on Banking and Currency, 

House of Representatives, 

Friday } January 21, 1921. 

The committee met at 10.30 o'clock a. m., Hon. Louis T. McFadden (chairman) 
presiding. 

The Chairman. Mr. Silver, the committee will now be glad to hear you in connec- 
tion with what the American Farm Bureau Federation is, along the lines of the sug- 
gestions made by Mr. Marsh, who was before the committee the other day, and the 
conversation I had with you. The committee, of course, is aware of the fact you 
appeared before the investigating committee of war expenditures, and we have before 
us a copy of your testimony given before that committee. There are a few questions 
I would like to propound to you in connection with the American Farm Bureau 
Federation. Do you wish to make a preliminary statement before I present these 
questions? 

STATEMENT OF MB. GBAY SILVER, WASHINGTON REPRESENTA- 
TIVE OF THE AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION AND 
MEMBEB OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

Mr. Silver. I might rather make it after having the questions and having the 
thought that you have in mind. I might then better understand what is in your 
mind. 

Chairman. The first question is, What is the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion? 
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Mr. Silver. It is a volunteer organization of farmers with local clubs of less than a 
county unit, of county unit bureaus, county unit bureaus federated into State bureaus, 
and State bureaus federated into the American Farm Bureau Federation, the national 
association. The fees, or membership contributions, naturally vary in -different 
States, running from $5 to $15, in the main, per member. 
The Chairman. How many States are members of the federation? 
Mr. Silver. I think it is 40. There were 38 reported at out last meeting, but there 
have been a few added since then, and I think at this time it is 40. 
The Chairman. What is your total membership? 

Mr. Silver. The total membership is something beyond a million and a half. 
The Chairman. The American Farm Bureau Federation, then, represents the far- 
mer interests in much the same way as the American Federation of Labor represents 
labor and the United States Chamber of Commerce represents business? 

Mr. Silver. I do not know just the details of the workings, but I would say that in 
the main our national life seems to be divided into three groups. Capital is represen- 
ted by the United States Chamber of Commerce, labor is represented by organized 
labor, and the farmer is represented by organized farmers. The fereration, as I said 
a moment since, is a volunteer organization and is endeavoring to represent the 
farmers' wishes and welfare in things pertaining to agriculture. 

The Chairman. For the benefit of the committee, will you tell us what the func- 
tion of a county farm bureau is? 

Mr. Silver. The function of a county farm bureau is to aid with things educational 
and economic — in greater crop production, better methods of crop production — varying 
the different crops so that they would maintain soil fertility and make the maximum 
yield from the acres of land involved, and in developing better marketing methods — 
cooperative marketing-. 

The Chairman . Is the county agent the nucleus around which the county organiza- 
tion is built? 

Mr. Silver. The county agent has no official connection with the farm bureau. 
The farm bureau is an organization separate unto itself. They do close work in sup- 
porting the work of the county agent. The county agent is a representative of the 
Government and spreads or teaches the newest and best methods that have been 
devised by the experts in the Department of Agriculture. 

The Chairman. As a matter of fact, is he not the Johnny-on-the-s;pot, so to speak, 
and he assists in planning and carrying out the membership campaigns within the 
county? 

Mr. Silver. No; I have never known of a county agent — I refer to the agent as 
recognized under that name — to be the membership man or in any way identified 
other than he might take out a membership the same as any other citizen in the county, 
so far as the farm bureau direct is concerned. 

The Chairman. Who employs the county agent, and who directs his work? 

Mr. Silver. The county court, usually, along with the Federal Government. 

The Chairman. The county court? 

Mr. Silver. The county court contributes to the fund and the Federal Govern- 
ment contributes to the fund . It is a joint arrangement. When I say " county court, ' ' 
I mean that county finances contribute to it. I do not mean to convey the idea it is 
the court itself. 

The Chairman. So that he is within the joint employ of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, through the land-grant colleges, where they have them;— in 
Pennsylvania, of course, they have the Pennsylvania State college extension de- 
partment 

Mr. Silver. Yes. 

The Chairman. And then it is supported locally by appropriations from the 
counties? 

Mr. Silver. Yes. In some places there are personal contributions to it. I know 
of different States where the counties did not see fit to contribute and individuals 
have contributed the necessary money to make up the funds. 

The Chairman. This control by the different interests — is that of a paper control or 
is it an actual control of the county agent? 

Mr. Silver. I do not know that I quite catch what you mean. 

The Chairman. Is the county agent entirely under the control and domination of 
the United States Department of Agriculture 

Mr. Silver. Yes. 

The Chairman. And the extension department of the colleges and the counties? 

Mr. Silver. He gets all his instructions from them and obeys those orders; that is 
his principal duty. Of course he works with the members of the county farm bureaus 
or other local farm organization, as the case may be, in putting on test plats of corn 
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wheat, rye, barley, or whatever the crop may be, and teaching them the best methods 
as to the preparation of the soil, as to cultivation, as to fertilization, as to harvesting — 
all the things that have to do with better farming. 

The Chairman. Now, this county organization is composed of leading farmers in 
each county who have joined the county farm bureau, as I understand it? 

Mr. Silver. Yes. 

The Chairman. And they elect their boards of directors and officers the same as 
any other business organization? 

Mr. Silver. President, secretary, and board of directors; yes. 

The Chairman. Those meetings are usually held in the office of the local county 
agent, are they not? 

Mr. Silver. I would reverse that; more often they give office room to the county 
agent without cost. 

The Chairman. In many of the counties, I think, the county agent is located in the 
county office. 

Mr. Silver. Often in the courthouse! 

The Chairman. And there is usually provided by county officials office space in 
the courthouse? 

Mr. Silver. That is often the case, and where that is not the case it is usually 
contributed by the farmers. 

The Chairman. And no expense is entailed to the bureau on account of that office? 

Mr. Silver. No. 

The Chairman. When this membership was originally obtained the organization 
of the county farm bureaus was a subsequent operation of the installation of the county 
agent, was it not? 

Mr. Silver. The inability of the county agent to successfully function by having 
some way to disseminate this information, or people to properly cooperate or do team- 
work in the extension work and this educational phase, and the necessity in some 
way, some helpful way, of getting to the groups the information that the county agent 
had, brought about a desire for teamwork, and that teamwork comes in an organiza- 
tion way. In fact, you can scarcely do teamwork except in an organized way. 

The Chairman. Do the members of the local farm bureau organization pay annual 
dues to the local organization? 

Mr. Silver. Yes; in case they are members of the local club. The local club is 
separately financed from the county farm bureau. The county farm bureau is our 
unit. 

The Chairman. The county farm bureau is your unit? 

Mr. Silver. Is our unit; yes. 

The Chairman. How is that local farm bureau financed? 

Mr. Silver. By membership fees. 

The Chairman. By fees from the members? 

Mr. Silver. From the members. 

The Chairman. In that county? 

Mr. Silver. In that club. Are you talking about the county club? 

The Chairman. I am talking about the county farm bureau. 

Mr. Silver. By the membership fees of the farmers of that county. 

The Chairman. What is the usual membership fee? 

Mr. Silver. It varies from $5 to $15, and some of them less than that; $15 is the 
maximum. 

The Chairman. And that fund is entirely under the control of the local county 
farm bureau and is used and spent for their own local work and advancement. 

Mr. Silver. Not wholly, because the basis of the State farm bureau is in that same 
membership and the Federal organization. 

The Chairman. So that the local county farm bureaus, then, contribute financially 
to the State federation of farm bureaus? 

Mr. Silver. Yes. 

The Chairman. And then the State and the county farm bureaus contribute to the 
national farm organization or to your organization? 

Mr. Silver. Yes. This is not a fact in every instance but as a whole there is from 
$1 to $2.50 going to the State federation treasury and 50 cents per membership goes 
into the American Farm Bureau Federation's treasury. In other words, the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, while it recognizes the federation of the States, recognizes 
the county bureau, its income is based on the individual unit. 

The Chairman. So that every individual member who belongs to a county organ- 
ization where it is affiliated with the State organization and the national organization 
contributes a certain amount to the State organization 

Mr. Silver. Yes. 

The Chairman. And to the national organization? 
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Mr. Silver. Yes. 

The Chairman. Fifty cents per member to the national organization? 

Mr. SfLVER. Yes; that is uniform throughout. 

The Chairman. Then it is a fact that these local members have fixed annual dues? 

Mr. Silver. Oh, yes. 

The Chairman. From $5 to $15? 

Mr. Silver. Yes. 

The Chairman. That is fixed? 

Mr. Silver. In different amounts; yes. 

The Chairman. Now, is the farm bureau a governmental agency or is it not, Mr. 
Silver? 

Mr. Silver. No; it is a voluntary organization. 

The Chairman. Is it proper that an institution supported by the Government 
should become the representative of a class of people in legislative and other matters? 

Mr. Silver. Would you mind stating that again, Mr. Chairman? 

The Chairman. Is it proper that an institution supported by the Government 
should become a representative of the people in legislative and other matters? 

Mr. Silver. No; I should not think so. 

The Chairman. Do you think the Smith-Lever funds and Government funds in 
general should be used for the specific purpose for which they were intended? 

Mr. Silver. Yes. 

The Chairman. Do you think such funds should practically be turned over to 
some outside agency to administer? 

Mr. Silver. I do not. 

The Chairman. Would you or would you not approve of limiting the way in which 
Smith-Lever and other funds, to be expended for the purposes intended by that act, 
could be spent, so that the extension work would be entirely separate and apart from 
any organization representing the farmers as a class? 

Mr. Silver. I would scarcely know how they are to accomplish the purposes set 
forth to be carried out by the Smith-Lever fund unless you had the cooperation of the 
farmers. I do not mean by that the money should go to the farmers' organizations or 
to the individual farmers, but without a close working arrangement between the agent 
and your farmer you would defeat your purpose. In other words, why have a lecturer 
if you have no audience? 

The Chairman. That is your complete answer? 

Mr. Silver. I think so. 

The Chairman. Under the plan that you are operating the incumbent of a govern- 
mental office is, as such, a member of your executive committee without a vote, is 
he not? 

Mr. Silver. I beg your pardon? 

The Chairman. In the way you are operating now the incumbent of a governmental 
office is, as such, a member of your executive committee without a vote —the executive 
committee of the American Farm Bureau Federation, or the county agent, whether it 
be a club or the county agent? 

Mr. Silver. I do not know that I quite understand the question. 

The Chairman. Does the county agent, in other words, have a vote in the delibera- 
tions of the meetings of the county farm bureau? 

^ Mr. Silver. Not as such; in some instances the county agent joins just as other 
citizens. 

The Chairman. He is a member, really, without a vote, of the local farm bureau 
unit? 

Mr. Silver. In such cases where he subscribes; but in many cases he is not a 
member at all. The county agent in many instances is not a member of the farm 
bureau at all. 

The Chairman. But he is largely the controlling factor? In other words, the county 
farm bureau could not function if it were not for the establishment, under the Smith- 
Lever law, of this system of county agents throughout the country? 

Mr. Silver. I would not say for a minute, nor do I think, the county farm bureau 
could not function without an agent, because we have many of them functioning 
where there is no agent. 

The Chairman. I know, in my own county, that the county farm bureau was 
practically organized by the county agent, and he looks upon that as a board of direc- 
tors, and the organization is intended to keep up the interest of the farmers in what 
the county agent is doing. 

Mr. Silver. I grant you that. 

The Chairman. And is that place and the administration of the work he is doing 
entirely under the direction of the county agent? 
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Mr. Silver. In every instance all that experimental work is under his direction ; yes. 

The Chairman. If you represent a class of people, and if you are not a governmental 
agency, why this official relationship? I would be glad to have you tell the committee 
that. 

Mr. Silver. The official relationship between the county agent and the farm 
bureau? 

The Chairman. Yes; and the American Farm Bureau Federation. 

Mr. Silver. There is no official relationship between the county agent and the 
American Farm Bureau Federation. The only contact with the county agent is 
between the county agent of the county and the farm bureau of the county. There 
is no contact between 

The Chairman. And that connection is direct with the members in the county, or 
is it through the organization of the local farm bureau? 

Mr. Silver. He comes in direct connection with the members as an individual 
and also sits in at their meetings when they discuss their plans for the coming season 
or the result of the past season's work. 

The Chairman. I have a circular here issued from your headquarters, No. 5 South 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago, under date of January 7. 1921, which indicates that the 
American Farm Bureau Federation is engaged now in an active campaign to secure 
members. Are you familiar with that? 

Mr. Silver. That the farm bureau is? 

The Chairman. That the Farm Bureau Federation itself is engaged in a campaign 
to increase its membership. 

Mr. Silver. Right. 

The Chairman. And in that connection I understand you have had campaigns 
on in Illinois, Iowa, Ohio. Michigan, etc.? 

Mr. Silver. And other States; yes. 

The Chairman. Can you tell us what your membership campaign in Illinois cost? 

Mr. Silver. I can not; I do not have those figures. 

The Chairman. Who can furnish us with that information? 

Mr. Silver. Mr. J. W. Coverdale has direct charge of that. 

The Chairman. Where is he located? 

Mr. Silver. At that same address. 

The Chairman. You can not give us information concerning that part of it? 

Mr. Silver. I am not familiar with it. I know in a general way, but have nothing 
to do with the organization end. 

The Chairman. Does your organization aim to become the organization represent- 
ing the farmers as a class? 

Mr. Silver. I should think that is a pardonable, pride, and that is our feeling, 
keeping in mind we would like to be a big representative organization — not exclusive, 
because we work with and cooperate with all other actual farmers ' organizations. 

The Chairman. Are any other farm organizations, national or otherwise, members 
of your organization? 

Mr. Silver. I am not right sure I have your meaning on that, but I would say 
that such other organizations as the grange and the farmers' unions have their own 
organization. While we do team work, we are not tied in with each other except as 
an individual member of the farm bureau may be a member of both the grange and 
the farmers' union. 

The Chairman. There is no overlapping? 

Mr. Silver. Absolutely not; no. 

The Chairman. There is no direct affiliation except as you state? 

Mr. Silver. No. 

The Chairman. Then you are not a part of any other national organization? 

Mr. Silver. No. 

The Chairman. Have you a statistical bureau or department — your organization? 

Mr. Silver. Yes; we have one known as the bureau of economics and statistics, 
also one each for transportation, marketing, organization, and education and publicity. 

The Chairman. Where is the bureau of economics and statistics located? 

Mr. Silver. It is just being organized, and its headquarters will be recognized 
as Chicago. 

The Chairman. Who will be at the head of that organization? 

Mr. Silver. I do not know as yet. We have a committee named. I have no 
definite information. 

Mr. Wingo. Have you any political organization? 

Mr. Silver. Just what do you mean in that way? 

Mr. Wingo. Why, men who represent you in different States or different counties 
looking after your political interests. 
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Mr. Silver. No; except you might say our representatives here before Congress. 

Mr. Wingo. That is not what I mean. I am not asking an antagonistic question, 
but I just want to find out to what extent you followed modern conditions and had 
political agents in different States and different counties. 

Mr. Silver. No. We have, as I said before you came in, a full organization in 
counties and in States. 

Mr. Win go. Have you been furnished, and do you have over here in your office, 
or in some other office, a list of the men who are supposed to make reports to the 
Department of Agriculture — their township and county representatives? 

Mr. Silver. No; my office does not have that. 

Mr. Wingo. Does your organization, or any part of it, any branch of it, have fur- 
nished to it a list of the county and community representatives of the Department 
of Agriculture who report to it on crops and other things? 

Mr. Silver. Of course, in our county connection we are in touch with each county 
agent, if that answers your question. 

Mr. Wingo. No; the question is this: There are certain people in the country 
selected by the Department of Agriculture who are supposed to be on a confidential, 
private list 

Mr. Silver. Oh, no; those reporters — we do not have those. 

Mr. Wingo. I do not mean to say the Department of Agriculture furnishes you 
with it, but have you not gathered up this list and known who they are? 

Mr. Silver. No; we do not know those reporting individuals — that confidential list. 

Mr. Wingo. And any representation made to that effect, then, is made without 
authority, is it? 

Mr. Silver. Yes. 

Mr. Wingo. And any threat made upon that is not inspired by you or your associates? 

Mr. Silver. No. 

The Chairman. In connection with this campaign for memberships, what induce- 
ment do your canvassers hold out to prospective members in your organization; can 
you tell me that? What advantages has he to offer in securing memberships? 

Mr. Silver. In a general way — while I will repeat again, I have no connection with 
the organization end — he holds out the advantages to be had by the doing of teamwork 
in the things that are beneficial to the farmer group. _ 

The Chairman. What is your total membership? 

Mr. Silver. Something in excess of a million and a half; I do not know exactly. 
I have nothing to do with the organization end. 

The Chairman. So that your net income, at 50 cents per head, would bring you in 
about $750,000 per year? 

Mr. Silver. That is what it should show. 

The Chairman. Is it the idea to use a part of this money for the promotion of legis- 
lation affecting the farmers as a class? 

Mr. Silver. Of course, that is the money that supports the Washington office. 
That is the source of our funds. 

The Chairman. What portion of that is assigned to the Washington office? 

Mr. Silver. Last year's budget for the Washington office was $30,000. This year 
it will be larger. 

The Chairman. The Washington office consists of what? 

Mr. Silver. Of the Washington representative, his assistant, and the stenographers. 

The Chairman. You are the directing head of the Washington office? 

Mr. Silver. Yes. 

The Chairman. And your assistant? 

Mr. Silver. Yes. 

The Chairman. And two stenographers? 

Mr. Silver. Three. 

The Chairman. There are three stenographers? 

Mr. Silver. Yes. 

The Chairman. That is the entire force? 

Mr. Silver. At this time; yes. 

The Chairman. Where is your office located? 

Mr. Silver. At 1411 Pennsylvania Avenue. 

The Chairman. Is it not true that the farmers are thinking almost entirely in terms 
of legislative advantages and of representing the farmers' interests in connection with 
your organization? 

Mr. Silver. The farmers are human and think of their own welfare; but, to their 
mind, and to my mind, you can not distinguish the farmers' welfare and the country's 
welfare. The questions of the production of raw materials, food, and clothing are 
so closely alliea to the welfare of the consuming public — that is, each person who 
wears clothes and eats food — that we feel our interests are in common. 
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The Chairman. I do not mean to infer we are objecting to your organization. I 
think you have the same right to organize as the American Federation of Labor and 
the United States Chamber of Commerce. I was just trying to find out what your 
function is. 

Mr. Silver. I did not infer at all you were objecting, but I was just trying to make 
it plain. 

The Chairman. Have members or officers of other organizations been offered or 
given positions in your organization with the idea of gradual absorption of these other 
organizations? 

Mr. Silver. No. 

The Chairman. And if so what are the other organizations? 

Mr. Silver. I would say no; I have no such information. 

The Chairman. You do not think your organization, then, is reaching out and 
getting into the other organizations for the purpose of obtaining your heart's desire 
to become the organization? 

Mr. Silver. Naturally, we get all the members we can, and our organization is 
based on the individual membership. The only way we can function is by getting 
individual members, which means bigger dues and which results in a bigger and better 
organization. 

The Chairman. Is not that a pretty expensive method to increase your membership? 

Mr. Silver. That may be, but that is our best judgment at this time. 

The Chairman. What is your idea of increasing your membership — to get other 
funds with which to operate or to bring more farmers in touch with your organization? 

Mr. Silver. To better serve the purpose of our organization. We feel, when we 
speak, whether it be on a legislative matter or some other matter, we are not only 
reflecting the welfare of the farm-bureau members, but we feel we are reflecting the 
welfare of the farmer who is not a farm-bureau member. So that we believe we 
have more force and effect and are a better organization if we can have the counsel 
and advice and distribute the educational viewpoint of our group by having as many 
farmers as possible within our organization. 

The Chairman^ You then take members into your organization that are not members 
of the county farm bureaus; that is, do you take in members not affiliated with the 
county farm bureaus of your organization? 

Mr. Silver. No; that is the only way they have of coming into our organization. 

The Chairman. As an actual fact, if the farm-bureau activities be separated from 
those of the county agent, can you still continue the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion? 

Mr. Silver. Yes. 

The Chairman. Is it not necessarily true that what one is doing the other is doing? 

Mr. Silver. Oh, yes; they are working in very close relation with the individual 
farmers which make up our membership, and in some counties practically every 
farmer is a member. That is the place that the county agent gets nis support to do 
the work he is expected to do by working closely with the farmer. 

The Chairman. Have not the county agents, as such, been responsible to a con- 
siderable extent for the promotion and development* of State farm bureau federa- 
tions and of the national federation? 

Mr. Silver. No; I have no such information. 

The Chairman. Then you do not render service to any farmers except those who 
are members of the county farm bureau and, as such, are affiliated with your organi- 
zation? 

Mr. Silver. Yesj we render service — I tried to make that plain a minute ago that 
we render the service, but only render it indirectly; the thing that is helpful to the 
member is helpful to every farmer. 

The Chairman. What is your method of distribution of the information which you 
have? 

Mr. Silver. We have two general ways. One is the assembling of our county farm 
bureau and discussing those questions, and the other is by referendum and communi- 
cating the results of a referendum. We submit referendums on any broad questions 
that may arise before Congress and before our organization, and we refer that back 
to a vote of our people, and then we give by letter the results of those referendums on 
the different subjects. 

The Chairman. In any of the States where you are operating, is the avowed object 
political in any sense in your organization? 

Mr. Silver. You mean as to party politics or Government politics? 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. Silver. No. This is a nonpolitical organization. Keep in mind it would be 
impossible for us to hold together a group of people with as many different political 
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views as we have in our organization if we took any part in party politics, and we 
especially do not take any part, locally or otherwise, in party politics. 

The Chairman. In your national organization, your headquarters are at Chicago? 

Mr. Silver. Yes. 

The Chairman. And Mr. J. R. Howard is president of the federation? 

Mr. Silver. Yes. 

The Chairman. And you have other officers there and a board of directors? 

Mr. Silver. We have a board of directors composed of one director, from each. 
State, and an executive committee, which is the active part of our board. 

The Chairman. Mr. Howard testified the other day his salary is $15,000. 

Mr. Silver. Correct. 

The Chairman. And then you testified your salary was $12,000. 

Mr. Silver. Correct. 

The Chairman. And your local assistant's salary was $5,000. 

Mr. Silver. Correct. 

The Chairman. What other national officers draw salaries? 

Mr. Silver. The vice president last year was paid per diem for work he did in 
organizing. We have a different vice president this year, and my understanding is — 
I do not know that it is definite and whether I ought to testify to it — that he will be 
on a regular salary, instead of just being paid for the time he puts into organizing. 

The Chairman. What will that salary be? 

Mr. Silver. I do not know. 

The Chairman. Are the members of the executive committee paid a salary or per 
diem? 

Mr. Silver. They are paid a per diem for such time as they attend to the work. 

The Chairman. What is that per diem? 

Mr. Silver. $10. 

The Chairman. $10 per day? 

Mr. Silver. $10 per day and traveling expenses; ^es. 

The Chairman. You have connected with you, in this capacity of getting new 
memberships, a Mr. Heaton and a Mr. Pollock? 

Mr. Silver. Yes. 

The Chairman. Can you tell me what salaries these men draw and whether you 
have others doing the same kind of work throughout the country? 
f Mr. Silver. I do not know the salary they get. We have others; yes. 
PfThe Chairman. How expensive an organization have you in seeking new member- 
ships? 

Mr. Silver. I am not able to answer that, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Mr. Howard could answer these questions? 

Mr. Silver. Mr. Cloverdale could answer them, I expect, better than anyone else. 

The Chairman. You have not, of course, a copy of their financial statement as of 
December 31 , 1920, showing their receipts and expenditures? 

Mr. Silver. No; I do not believe so. 

The Chairman. Who could furnish this committee with that information? 

Mr. Silver. Mr. Howard, 1 expect, would have to furnish that. 

The Chairman. Is Mr. Howard now in the city? 

Mr. Silver. Mr. Howard is not in the city at this time. 

The Chairman. When will he be over here? 

Mr. Silver. I am unable to say. He is in New York at this time in conference and 
might be here in a few days, but I do not know that definitely. He is apt to come this 
way when he leaves New York. 

Mr. King. I will say, Mr. Silver, that I am heartily in accord with an organization 
of the farmers. I think it is time for them to organize. I come from an agricultural 
section and I know the need for it. But there are one or two matters I want to clear 
up. In organizing your federation of farm bureaus, was that movement initiated in 
the bureaus themselves or was it initiated from the outside? In other words, did the 
movement come from the farmers themselves or was there some one on the outside that 
prepared the organization for them? 

Mr. Silver. No; this is the farmers' movement and strictly the farmers' movement. 
And in our constitution it practically requires that the officers be actual farmers and 
in our discussion we defined whit an actual farmer must be, and it is one whose principal 
source of income and activities are directly connected with the farm. 

Mr. King. Is there any purpose on the part of the Federation of Farm Bureaus to 
assist this large Edge corporation which has been organized in New York to dispose 
of European stocks and bonds among the farmers and the American people. Do they 
advocate that plan? 
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Mr. Silver. The farmers have been invited to participate in the organization by 
becoming members of the board of directors and subscribing for stock, both of which 
I understand they are doing. 

Mr. King. Are you a member of that organization? 

Mr. Silver. I am not. 

Mr. King. Is that organization going to have an influence with the farmers' organi- 
zations throughout the country? 

Mr. Silver. That is a right hard question to answer. 

Mr. King. In other words, have the influences back of the organization of these 
Edge organizations — are they going to control the movement and the thought to any 
extent of these farmers' organizations? 

Mr. Silver. No; absolutely not, from that viewpoint. 

Mr. King. On what theory do the organizers of the Edge company justify their 
position in asking the farmers of the country to assist them in unloading their Euro- 
pean stockB on the American public, if any? 

Mr. Silver. I do not know. You are asking me a question that I know so little 
about, except I know we were invited to become members of the board of directors 
and to subscribe for stock. 

Mr. King. Have they accepted the invitation, any of them? 

Mr. Silver. I do not know that — I am not answering you right; I do not know that 
any of them have accepted it, is what I mean to say. 

Mr. King. Is it the purpose of your organization to send out any propaganda on 
rehalf of the sale of this foreign stock? 

Mr. Silver. No; we are not in that business. 

Mr. King. You are not even going to lend your moral aid to it, are you? 

Mr. Silver. We might speak kindly of it and still not conduct propaganda in favor 
of it. 

Mr. King. Do you believe in it, as one of the heads of this new organization? 

Mr. Silver. I would like to say. in that connection, that, taking a long look ahead, 
we believe it will be useful in exporting our crops, the exportable surplus. 

Mr. King. Do you believe our Illinois farmers and people ought to buy stock in 
foreign factories, or to buy stock in foreign railroads, and stock in foreign Governments, 
and to internationalize themselves as it were? 

Mr. Silver. I do not say that, sir. 

Mr. King. And really pay themselves for their grain out of their own pockets. 

Mr. Silver. No; I have not said that. I said I believe this organization, when it 
gets to functioning, will be helpful in exporting our exportable surplus. 

Mr. King. What I want to get at is this: When I get a communication from your 
organization in my district, I want to know whether it comes from the farmers in 
Illinois -down in Knox County, or whether it is manufactured down in New York 
somewhere and then rehashed and sent to me. 

Mr. Silver. You are right about that and I think I can give you any reasonable 
assurance we will not be conducting any propaganda such as you have in mind, either 
in favor of that or any other corporation or business. 

Mr. King. You are receiving no contributions from those interests, whatever? 

Mr. Silver. In our official way? 

Mr. King. In any way whatever. 

Mr. Silver. In an organization way, no. I do not mean the farmers may not have 
subscribed to stock, but in an organization way, absolutely not. 

Mr. Scott. What relationship have the consolidated stores in the various States to 
your organization? 

Mr. Silver. I do not know that I just catch what you mean by consolidated stores. 
You mean cooperative stores? 

Mr. Scott. Cooperative buying and selling stores. Are they under your super- 
vision? 

Mr. Silver. Under the supervision of the organization? 

Mr. Scott. Yes. 

Mr. Silver. The farmers of our organization do have cooperative organizations— 
that is, separate from the farm bureau — and the work conducted by them is conducted 
with a separate board of directors, etc. 

Mr. Scott. Independently? 

Mr. Silver. Yes. 

Mr. Scott. Do they make any report to you? 

Mr. Silver. No. 

Mr. Scott. So whatever dividends they may earn or whatever loss they may 

sustain 

91&52— 22 3 
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Mr. Silver. Is separate. 

Mr. Scott. Is their own business? 

Mr. Silver. Yes. 

Mr. Scott. Then they are independent of your organization? 

Mr. Silver. Yes. 

Mr. Scott. But the boards oi directors oi those separate organizations are taken 
from your membership? 

Mr. Silver. Oh, often that is true; yes. 

Mr. Scott. But is it necessarily true? 

Mr. Silver. Oh, no; that is a local business organization. 

The Chairman. Many of those are under the local farm bureau organizations like 
the local boys' and girls' pig clubs? 

Mr. Silver. We do not look on that — that is a local organization, but not a business 
organization. 

Mr. Scott. I noticed recently a number of cooperatve stores throughout the rural 
district. Who are operating these stores; these boards of directors or representatives 
of the national organization? 

Mr. Silver. Not knowing who may operate them, I can say definitely no official of 
the national association has any direct connection with them. 

Mr. Scott. Then each one of these cooperative stores is run by a local board of 
directors made up of the membership 

Mr. Silver. Of local people. 

Mr. Scott. And they make return of their stewardship of the business to the local 
organization? 

Mr. Silver. To their board of directors and to their members, whoever may con- 
tribute. You see, the contribution there is a contribution of goods. 

Mr. Scott. Your organization does not participate in any dividends that they may 
make or in any loss that they may sustain? 

Mr. Silver. No. 

Mr. Strong. Mr. Silver, do I understand that the county farm bureaus organized 
throughout the counties of Kansas, particularly for the purpose of assisting in the 
maintenance of the county agents, are members of your organization? 

Mr. Silver. For bettering their farm life, and that is one of their activities. 

Mr. Strong. Are they members of your organization? 

Mr. Silver. The Kansas farmers — yes, indeed. 

Mr. Strong. Then, speaking as one of your members and as a private in the ranks, 
I want to ask you if the association of farmers with the Edge corporation is not upon 
the belief that the Edge corporations will facilitate the exportation of farm products 
rather than the taking of stock in foreign factories. 

Mr. Silver. Certainly. I said a moment since for the exporting of our exportable 
surplus of what we produce. 

Mr. King. How will these people get the money to pay for it if they do not sell 
stocks and bonds over here? 

Mr. Silver. I do not know how they will get the money to pay for it, but we can not 
well export our goods unless they do get the money. 

Mr. Wingo. You do not know of any business organization that does not require 
money in the financing of business, do you? 

Mr. Silver. No. 

Mr. Strong. The object of the farmers is to increase the exports of their products? 

Mr. Silver. Yes. Either through the Edge corporation or other channels, we are 
seeking a way for their movement. 

Mr. Strong. The revival of the War Finance Corporation was looked upon as being 
a help along that line? 

Mr. Silver. Yes. 

Mr. Strong. And anything that does so assist has the backing and support of the 
farmers? 

Mr. Silver. Yes. 

The Chairman. I notice in the organization of the committee of this Foreign Finance 
Corporation, more commonly known as the $100,000,000 corporation, Mr. J. R. Howard 
is one of that committee. Is this the same gentleman who is president of this American 
Farm Bureau Federation? 

Mr. Silver. Mr. Howard was invited to sit in with the committee of the Foreign 
Finance Corporation, and did sit in. 

The Chairman. Is he doing that in his official capacity as president of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, looking toward the organization of this company for the 
benefit of the farmers, or is he doing that in his individual capacity? 

Mr. Silver. I think and believe he is sitting in in his individual capacity, but Mr. 
Howard could better answer that question than I can. 
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Mr. Stevenson. I have heard questions propounded to you about the propaganda 
for selling foreign stocks and things of that kind. Have you seen any of those things 
going around? 

Mr. Silver. No. 
^ Mr. Stevenson. Is there anybody that you know of connected with your organiza- 
tion who has seen any propaganda of that kind? 

Mr. Silver. Not to my Knowledge. The only suggestion at all was, as I said a few 
moments since, we have been invited to serve as directors on the board and to sub- 
scribe for stock but have not been elected. 

Mr. Stevenson. You have not seen nor heard of any of this foreign stock which 
lias been mentioned as a menace here? 

Mr. Silver. No. 

Mr. Phelan. If a farmer were to buy his own products by the purchase of stocks in 
foreign corporations as suggested, he could not either buy or sell very long, could he? 

Mr. Silver. He would he out of business when the next planting time arrived. 

Mr. Strong. Are the farmers' unions of Kansas associated with your organization? 

Mr. Silver. No; they have their separate organization. 

Mr. Strong. It is entirely a separate organization? 

Mr. Silver. Yes. 

Mr. Brand. Are they friendly or antagonistic to each other? 

Mr. Silver. In the main, they are friendly. Sometimes they are antagonistic — 
some individuals, you know.. Farmers, like others, sometimes are not the best of 
neighbors, as they should be. 

Mr. Strong. Do you know who W. W. Brauer is? 

Mr. Silver. Yes. 

Mr. Strong. Who is he — William Wallace Brauer? 

Mr. Silver. He introduced himself to me and he tells me he represents the German 
Government. In fact, he showed me a contract in part, which he said was a contract 
with the German Government for securing a loan in this country for buying supplies 
here. 

Mr. Strong. He sent to all the Members of Congress yesterday a 4-page letter 
propaganding Congress, and in the letter he charges that, "Mr. Howard, the president 
of a great agricultural organization claiming a membership of approximately 2,000,000 
tillers of the soil, as I am reliably informed, pledged the support of those farmers in his 
organization to this project," referring to the billion dollar Edge corporation. In the 
the propaganda he takes the position that it is the plan to fleece the American farmers, 
and says that any propaganda or any organization that tries to encourage exports 
except by his plan will be a failure and a fake. 

Mr. Silver. That may be his personal opinion. However, I have no information 
that Mr. Howard has attempted to pledge the federation to that. 

Mr. Strong. It is just that the farmers individually are taking stock to encourage 
what they believe will result in the export of their products? 

Mr. Silver. If they feel justified to invest; yes. 

The Chairman. In connection with the question Mr. Strong has raised, I did not 
intend to interject this, but I have a communication from Mr. Brauer in which he 
incloses a letter from Mr. Howard, signed as president of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, under date of January 7, in which this language appears: "Mr. Howard 
has turned down this proposition. Were you familiar with those negotiations? 

Mr. Silver. I was not present. 

The Chairman. You do not know anything about the negotiations Mr. Brauer and 
Mr. Howard had? 

Mr. Silver. No; I am not competent to testify on that. 

Mr. King. If that much money was spent in America to buy farm products, would 
it not help the farmer? 

Mr. Silver. Evidently, and we would like to see that. 

The Chairman. From this letter there seems to have been some negotiations. I 
am quoting from the third paragraph of the letter of Mr. Howard to Mr. Brauer. He 
says: 

"Our decision to go no further with you in this matter is due to your offer of remun- 
eration for our services. As I told you plainly at the hotel, you could not give us 
one cent for any service we would render; and the fact you made the proposal to me 
which you did, makes me believe there may have been practically a similar proposal 
made by you to other representatives and possibly to public officials." 

Do you know anything about that proposition? 

Mr. Silver. I do not. 

Mr. Wingo. You stated that you saw a contract of Mr. Brauer with the German 
Government? 

Mr. Silver. In part. 
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Mr. Wingo. You said he was a representative of the German Government. You 
do not mean by that he is a diplomatic or business agent with plenary powers, but 
you mean he had a contract, just as any business man would have? It was a business 
contract for profit, was it not? 

Mr. Silver. A business contract for profit 

Mr. Wingo. To this gentleman? 

Mr. Silver. Yes. 

Mr. Wingo. And he was getting profits out of it? 

Mr. Silver. Yes. 

Mr. Wingo. Naturally he would desire that the export of the surlpus of American 
products should be made through him and under his plan, because he would get a 
profit? 

Mr. Silver. He would get a profit; that is my understanding. 

Mr. Wingo. And he would naturally be antagonistic to the Edge Corporation which 
would export our surplus products and prevent him from making profits out of his 
contract? 

Mr. Silver. That is my understanding. 

Mr. Wingo. So that you do not mean to suggest he was a representative of the 
German Government, with plenary powers such as an ordinary diplomatic repre- 
sentative would have? 

Mr. Silver. Not at all. 

The Chairman. In the early stages of these negotiations between Mr. Brauer and 
the president of your organization — Mr. Howard— did your organization appear before 
any committee of Congress urging legislation along the lines of and supporting that 
plan? 

Mr. Silver. I think before no committee of Congress. We have urged credits to 
central Europe, and in that connection have used the term "Germany,'' but we used 
it in a general sense as applying to the group of powers which was formerly the Central 
Powers. We feel any credit which can be rightly extended to that group will be 
helpful in marketing our surplus crops, which are in such an unhappy state at this 
time. 

The Chairman. But at no time have you advocated Mr. Brauer's plan? 

Mr. Silver. To the exclusion of others; no. I think we never have, except we 
appeared before a committee where it was mentioned, but I did not mention it at 
that time. Mr. Howard and myself both appeared before a joint hearing of the Senate 
Committee on Banking and Currency and the Committee on Agriculture and dis- 
cussed informally the things that would be helpful to the farmer. 

The Chairman. I was present that morning and heard Mr. Howard's testimony, 
and I rather felt he was favorable to the plan of Mr. Brauer for extending credits to 
European countries. 

Mr. Silver. We do feel favorable to the extension of credits, whether through Mr. 
Brauer's plan or not — we do feel favorable to the extension of credits to Germany. 

Mr. King. Talking about the deplorable condition of the farmers, which I admit, 
has your organization been able to get any relief from the Federal Reserve Board for 
the farmers? 

Mr. Silver. We have had many interviews. 

Mr. King. How successful have they been? 

Mr. Silver. More or less so. We were able to interest them in extending loans on 
wool and wheat; we were unsuccessful in our other endeavors. During the trying 
situations of the past year we have had many conferences with Mr. Harding, governor 
of the Federal reserve, and have always found him ready to do whatever has been 
within his authority to aid agricultural finance. That he has been under strict statu- 
tory limitations has been too often forgotten, and he has borne personal criticism when 
the Federal reserve act, rather than its administration, has been at fault. 

Mr. Brand. Referring to this man Brauer: You were working along smoothly and 
friendly for awhile, your main bureau and this man Brauer? 

Mr. Silver. We were both interested in the same project and going tjie same way. 

Mr. Brand. You were negotiating with Mm, were you not — conferring with him? 

Mr. Silver. Oh, he visited our headquarters frequently. 

Mr. Brand. And you and he having the same common object in view? 

Mr. Silver. Yes; if you limit it to the fact we were endeavoring to find a market for 
our American products. 

Mr. Brand. That is what I mean. 

Mr. Silver. Yes. 

Mr. Brand. Why did you suddenly stop? 

Mr. Silver. In the letter the chairman has there is the information as to that. 

The Chairman. Your separation, then, was entirely due to that proposition of 
remuneration to your organization? 
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Mr. Silver. Yes. 

Mr. Brand. Is that the reason you ceased negotiating and having anything more to 
do with each other? 

Mr. Silver. Yes. 

Mr. Phelan. You say your organization is favorable to the extension of credits to 
Germany and to other countries? 

Mr. Silver. Yes. 

Mr. Phelan. By whom? 

Mr. Silver. We have never thought so much of our own direct Government obli- 
gation as through the War Finance Corporation or any other method that would be 
provided. 

Mr. Phelan. What I want to get at is whether you advocate the extension of such 
credits by the United States Government? 

Mr. Silver. As a direct charge on the Treasury? 

Mr. Phelan. Yes. 

Mr. Silver. We have not thought so well of that. 
* Mr. Brand. You stated awhile ago to the chairman there were 40 States in your 
bureau? 

Mr. Silver. I think it is 40 — 38 or 40; I think it is 40 now. 

Mr. Brand. Have you any otthe Southern States, or are any of the Southern States 
members of it? 

Mr. Silver. Yes; Texas, Oklahoma, Georgia 

The Chairman. In that connection, could you not put into these hearings a list of 
the States? 

Mr. Silver. I would rather do that. 

The Chairman. Some of the members would like to have that and, if possible, the 
name of the head of each State organization. Can you insert that in your hearing? 

Mr. Silver. I can give it to you for the States very readily, and may not be able to 
get the information as to the county organizations. 

The Chairman. If you can, get that later on and put it into the hearing. 

Mr. Silver. Yes. 

Mr. Brand. I would like to have the officers' names in the various States also. 

Mr . Silver. I would be very glad to do that. 

Mr. Win go. Before you get away from this Brauer proposition, it is fair to infer ; in 
vie ir of the statement in Mr. Howard's letter, is it not, that the interest your organiza- 
tion had in Brauer' s proposition was not the selfish financial interest Brauer had, but 
you wanted to aid any proposition that would tend to find a market for American 
farm products; and Mr. Howard declined "to proceed further in the matter because he 
declined to proceed upon the selfish financial basis but wished to confine his activities 
to the general purposes of your organization? 

Mr. Silver. That is true. 

Mr. Win go. And to be free from private contracts with private relations? 

Mr. Silver. That is right. 

Mr. King. Did the fact that you folks had been active and in a way had accepted 
the invitation to join in the movement to establish Edge corporations, which win be 
opposed to Mr. Brauer's proposition— did that have any influence on you in turning 
down the proposition of Mr. Brauer? 

Mr. Silver. Not a bit. The Edge proposition is something we look on as in the 
f utu re and that his plan could get into operation a little bit ahead of that, and we were 
anxious to do anything which promised the immediate movement of crops. The 
two plans do not conflict, to my mind. 

Mr. Brand. Is your bureau chartered or incorporated by any State in the Union 
or is it just a voluntary organization? 

Mr. Silver. A voluntary organization. 

Mr. Brand. You have no charter? 

Mr. Silver. No; I might want to correct that, because there was some talk of incor- 
porating. ' Whether one has been formed I am not sure; but I would be glad, along 
with this memorandum the chairman has requested, to give you that information. 

Mr. Brand. And also, if it has been incorporated, will you give us a copy of your 
charter? 

Mr. Silver. Yes, indeed; I will be glad to. 

Mr. Burdick. You said the way in which you get the sense of your membership is 
by referendum? 

Mr. Silver. That is one of the ways — by assembling in the meetings, by referendum, 
and by other communications. The two principal methods we use are the referendum 
and assembling in their meetings and passing their resolutions on whatever it may 
be — statements of their wishes or interest in the matter or viewpoints. 
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Mr. Burdick. Do you keep track of all bills introduced in Congress that may 
possibly affect the farmer? 

Mr. Silver. We endeavor to do so. 

Mr. Burdick. And do you call for a referendum upon all of them, or do you act 
independently on some of them, without reference to the members? 

Mr. Silver. This office is not the policy office at all. We do not take it upon 
ourselves at this office to pass upon these matters as to policy; that comes through, 
the local organization by one of the two methods which I report. 

Mr. Burdich. What I was trying to get at is whether you act without getting the 
sense of your members in any case? 

Mr. Silver. No. 

Mr. Burdick. Whether through the Chicago office or the local office? 

Mr. Silver. No. We endeavor to have the sense of our individual memberships, 
the sense of our local groups, upon any measure we advocate. 

Mr. Luce. Did you take any position on the emergency tariff bill? 

Mr. Silver. The emergency tariff bill seemed so favorable of passage that we 
never had to do it; we never felt it was necessary to be done. We are interested in it. 

Mr. Luce. I mean did you appear before any committee on the matter? 

Mr. Silver. No. In fact, there was no hearing in the House, was there? 

Mr. Scott. Did you take a referendum on it? 

Mr. Silver. We have resolutions from our different groups, not particularly on the 
emergency tariff but on the tariff question generally, as to how they feel about the 
application of a tariff or not, and that memorandum is being filed before the committee 
this morning. 

Mr. King. In submitting a matter to referendum what is the policy of the officials 
of the organization in regard to sending to the individual members of a bureau or to 
the county agents information upon the subject, so that he may judge fairly of the merits 
of the proposition from his own standpoint? In other words, are there any suggestions 
made to him as to how the officers of the association would like to have him vote? 

Mr. Silver. On the question of the Adamson law and other things having to do 
with that, in submitting it we asked the former governor of Kansas, Gov. Allen, to 
prepare one paper; Mr. Frank Morrison, of the American Federation of Labor, to pre- 
pare another; and a committee of the Farm Bureau made a memorandum. Those 
three papers were inclosed in order to give the local groups the angles from the three 
different points of view. 

Mr. Win go. What did you say that was on? 

Mr. Silver. On the Adamson law. 

Mr. Wingo. Did your organization favor the revival of the War Finance Corpora- 
tion? 

Mr. Silver. Yes. 

Mr. Wingo. And also favored the so-called Fordney emergency tariff bill? 

Mr. Silver. We are interested in that and favor the passage of it. 

Mr. Wingo. Did your organization ever seriously consider the proposition there 
might be a conflict in fundamentals between the two propositions? 

Mr. Silver. Out position on the tariff, to put it briefly, I might say is this 

Mr. Wingo. I did not ask you about your opinion on the tariff, but did you ever 
discuss among yourselves that there might be a conflict in fundamental principles 
between the FoVdne> tariff bill and the War Finance Corporation act? 

Mr. Silver. I do not know that that particular question ever arose. 

Mr. Wingo. Did it ever occur to you there was a conflict there? 

Mr. Silver. I do not know that it has; I do not have it in mind at this time. 

Mr. Wingo. You do not regard them as conflicting? 

Mr. Silver. No. 

Mr. Wingo. In view of some other questions I asked you in the beginning but did 
not complete: Your organization, I presume, has no more responsibility than any 
other organization for the local men who may use their official relations to their per- 
sonal advantage in political contests either in their own party or between parties? 

Mr. Silver. I do not know that we are responsible, but we certainly at all times 
discourage anything having to do with party politics. 

Mr. Wingo. It is not the intention 01 your organization to show any interest in the 
primary campaign funds of different candidates, whether Democrats or Republicans, 
where candidates are approached with the suggestion that it takes money to carry 
on the work and to pay expenses of your local men, and that a contribution to the 
personal traveling expenses, hotel bills, etc., of these local men would evidence a 
friendly feeling on the parjt of the candidate? 

Mr. Silver. No; we have no such thought. And, in addition to that, our national 
charter provides that when any member becomes, any officer becomes, a candidate 
for an office, that he thereby vacates his office. 
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Mr. Wingo. I am not talking about a candidate. The point I want to make is not 
antagonistic to you, but do the farm bureau organizations condemn a local, State, 
county or traveling representative,, floating representative, undertaking to hold up 
candidates in any kind of a campaign? 

Mr. Silver. In answer to your previous question, where you referred to contributing 
to the expenses, etc., I would say absolutely not; nor are we in the business of holding 
up, one way or another. We, of course, discuss questions involved and discuss the 
way that the candidate, if he has had an opportunity to pass on those things, or his 
pledgee at that time — whether they are favorable or unfavorable to our purpose. 

Mr. Wingo. I agree with you there; any organization, just like any private person 
or group of private persons, has a right to ask any public man for his point of view 
upon matters affecting the welfare of that particular citizen or that particular group 
to which he belongs. 

KMr. Silver. That is our belief. 
Mr. Wingo. But there is not any intention on the part of your organization to 
permit local representatives of your organization, in carrying on the work of your 
organization, to ask for contributions from candidates? 

Mr. Silver. No; absolutely not. 

Mr. Brand. You said something about your national charter? 

Mr. Silver. Constitution; not charter. We have adopted a constitution. 

Mr. Brand. When you furnish this other information which we have requested, 
will you also furnish us with a copy of your constitution, too? 

Mr. Silver. Gladly. 

Mr. King. May I ask one additional question: The gentleman from Arkansas 
(Mr. Wingo] has spoken in regard to fundamental — a conflict between the War Finance 
-Corporation and the other proposition: I want to ask you whether you see any conflict 
of fundamentals between the efforts of the Edge corporations ana the tariff, in this, 
that if foreign stocks are sold in this country to the farmers and to American citizens 
generally, it is for the purpose of building up industries in Europe, rehabilitating 
Europe. Some of them have already started. Now, they must have a market for 
their products, and where is that market going to be found, if not in America, and 
why won't we find the Edge corporations fighting a tariff law in the United States, 
both as to the farmers and the manufacturing interests? Why isn't there a conflict 
there, and do you see any conflict? 

Mr. Silver. I am not so sure the United States is the only market for the purchase 
of those materials you refer to. Of course, we want to do the thing that is helpful to 
America from all phases; and the very fact we export to European countries and to 
other countries, South America, Africa, and Australia, means there are other markets. 
And we are all competing in the world markets and in the world markets the farmer 
has to compete in the cost of growing his surplus. 

Mr. King. If the American people have large interests in the foreign manufacturing 
corporations, won't they naturally be in favor of opening up our home market to them, 
and is not that the purpose of that venture? 

Mr. Silver. Anything that we grow a surplus of must be marketed abroad; it is 
difficult to see how we can protect that by opening our markst to European countries. 

Mr. Wingo. How on earth can you get along without a European market for your 
raw cotton, when the American spinner does not use over 35 per cent of that we pro- 
duce here? How or why should we prevent the foreign spinners from operating by 
using our raw cotton? 

Mr. King. I am speaking of foreign factories financed by American business through 
the Edge corporations. 

Mr. Wingo. In view of what my friend suggests about any of these big foreign 
Government loans, some gentlemen feel the people are so ready to absorb in this 
country, yet thought that the War Finance Corporation should not be revived because 
it would mean the underwriting of foreign Government loans. And that is what is 
being done to-day. I saw in the paper wnere they were going to offer to-day in New 
York an issue of bonds of a foreign Government, and according to the newspaper 
reports, they think they will all be absorbed before noon to-day. How do you account 
for the fact you can find plenty of investment capital in this country to absorb all these 
great foreign Government bond issues and yet we are told that it is unwise to provide 
credits for the purchasers of the wheat of Kansas or the cotton of Arkanasas? I want to 
understand it. 

Mr. Silver. Let me say one thing, that I am not testifying on this particular matter 
as an expert; I am not in the expert class. I am a farmer from Apple Pie Ridge. 

Mr. Wingo. You and I are in the same class. Maybe I put my question to the 
wrong person; I will put it to these financial experts. 
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Mr. Silver. Unless I had it a little clearer in my mind I do not know that I either 
could or should attempt to answer it. 

Mr. Wingo. Here is the point: Is there any difference in the effect on the prices in 
America and on inflation for money to be used to buy the bonds of a foreign Govern- 
ment that are going to be put on the market by underwriting banking syndicates and 
the extension of credits for the purpose of paying for the export of wheat and cotton? 
Is the effect on the finances of the Nation and the credits of the Nation and on the 
question of inflation any different in either case? 

Mr. Silver. I do not know that I could answer that. I would say, in that connec- 
tion, the farmers are interested in the markets of the world and we feel at this time that 
two things have to do largely to-day with our undoing- the absence of credits 

Mr. Wingo. I beg your pardon, but maybe you did not catch the point. What I 
want to get is whether there is any difference on the inflation of credits in this country 
by foreign bonds being purchased by underwriting syndicates and by any organiza- 
tion, whether it be by the Edge corporation, the War Finance Corporation or the cotton 
factor, taking the credits of foreign factors, foreign Governments, banks, or anybody 
else. lor the purpose of paying for the wheat of Kansas and the cotton of Arkansas? 
Is there any difference on the question of inflation? 

Mr. Silver. So long as the credits are used in the ordinary exchange or production 
of commodities, it is not an inflation. If it comes to the question of investment 
securities, it may or may not be, depending on what the proceeds of the securities would 
bo invested in. 

Mr. Wingo. Is not there this difference: These bonds floated to-day over here of 
foreign governments and absorbed by American investors are frozen credits; but if 
credits are made in order to pay for the wheat out there in Kansas, or in other parts 
of the country, or the cotton in Arkansas, then that liquidates indebtedness in this 
country and helps the normal marketing of new wealth, doesn't it? And it relieves 
inflation, and absorbs some of the frozen credits, instead of adding to them. 

Is not that a distinction in favor of extending credits for the purpose of exporting 
our surplus products; is it not less injurious to the credit situation for credits to be 
extended for the purpose of marketing our surplus crops than it is for the frozen bonds 
of foreign governments be added to the stock of securities in the hands of investors 
in this country and absorb all the possible money that might be used for the purpose 
of exporting our surplus materials the lack of credit facilities for the marketing of 
which are causing so much depression in the agricultural districts? 

Mr. Silver. The most helpful thing from the farmer viewpoint is a market, and he 
would lend inducements in order to aid the purchase and transportation of his products 
to markets wherever they can be secured. I am not prepared to testify or qualified 
to testify as to the different forms of securities they roijpt be invited to invest in, 
I do not know what they might be and I do not know how it would react in other ways; 
but we would like to see a credit that will enable us to move our crops to market. 

Mr. Phelan. How can you hope to export and sell American agricultural products 
in foreign markets in competition with foreign production when, at the same time 
you need a tariff duty upon those same products to prevent foreign competition by 
importations? 

Mr. Silver. I am going to ask you to state the question again, please. 

Mr, Phelan. How can you hope to export and sell American agricultural products 
in foreign markets in competition with foreign products when, at the same time, 
you need a tariff duty to protect those same agricultural products from competition 
in America with foreign products? 

Mr. Silver. If I may answer it in this way: In the group that grow an exportable 
surplus of commodities the very fact we do export and have always exported means 
we must go into the markets of the world for a selling place; consequently, the tariff 
does not, in those instances, affect us. I might like it to be so it would. But on 
wool and some other thingB, where we do not grow more than we consume, why, 
then it does apply and does affect us. 

Mr. Stevenson. To come down to the matter of wheat, reference has been made 
to Canadian wheat, that the Canadian wheat crop makes a surplus and we make a 
surplus. The Canadian surplus has to be exported; it will go either to Europe or 
it will come into America. If they export their surplus into America, then, to that 
extent, they leave open to us the market in Europe which they would otherwise 
absorb , don ' t they? 

Mr. Strong. And compel us to be at the expense of going over there to get it. 

Mr. Stevenson. We can always get paid for the expense. 

Mr. Silver. I would rather some tariff expert testified on this, but it is right diffi- 
^U for me to see the difference between Canadian wheat going out from their side to 
'Uvcrpool and Canadian wheat going out from our side to Liverpool, as both go as 
tt* exportable surplus. 
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Mr. Phelan. I might remind you that it takes experts to see that. 

Mr. Stevenson. The Non-Partisan League is a farmers' organization, is it not, in 
the Northwest? 

Mr. Silver. Yes. 

Mr. Stevenson. It is affiliated with your bureau? 

Mr. Silver. It is not. 

Mr. Stevenson. I receive every two weeks a very illuminating statement from the 
Bank of North Dakota, established by that great organization of farmers, and in the 
last one I received they make the point that the tariff on wheat is not worth anything 
to them, because the proposition is only 20,000,000 bushels will come, in here 4 from 
Canada, and if it does not come here our farmeers will meet it in Liverpool, France, 
Germany, and elsewhere, and therefore it is just a question of where the surplus is 
going to be sold; and if Canada sends it in here we will have that much more market 
in Europe, and that there is no more demand for wheat than there is surplus. That 
is a very illuminating statement they make, and I did not know whether you were 
familiar with the position they take, or not. 

Mr. Silver. I am not familiar with the statement, but the surplus of wheat, cot- 
ton, and other commodities certainly goes into the markets of the world 

Mr. Stevenson. And they have to compete? 

Mr. Silver. Yes. 

The Chairman. Before you leave there is just one other observation I wish to make. 
To get back to your organization and the county farm bureaus, is it not a fact that if 
there had been no Smith-Lever appropriation, which provided for the appointment 
of county agents, around which was built up the county farm bureaus and the clubs 
throughout the country, that it would not have been possible to have had a national 
federation or State federation of farm bureaus? In other words, is not the Smith- 
Lever fund the very foundation of your existence as a federation? 

Mr. Silver. Absolutely not. 

The Chairman. Will you explain to the committee why? 

Mr. Silver. I can not conceive that because we work in harmony with special 
agents of the Government it would have any particular thing to do with the farmers 
voluntarily bandingtogether to advance their welfare or interest. 

The Chairman. Would it have been possible, then, to have made that organiza- 
tion of a million and a half men if you had not utilized the agencies which I have 
just enumerated? 

Mr. Silver. Dr. Atkeson will tell you about the Grange; they have almost as many 
members, five or six or seven hundred thousand of them at this time, and they have 
had more 

The Chairman. But your organization was founded entirely within a period of 
years, whereas the Grange is a natural growth. We have all known of the Grange as 
long as we have lived. But your organization and the size to which it has grown has 
been due entirely to the fact the Smith-Lever appropriation provided for this organ- 
ization of county agents, around which was built up the county farm bureaus or the 
clubs, and then some one interested in active organization saw the possibilities of 
federating them, and that was done. Is not that the fact? 

Mr. Silver. I do not see it just as you do. While I am not at all unmindful of the 
fact that these local organizations were made to help carry the practical application 
of the teachings of the county agents of the Department of Agriculture to the farmers, 
vet I do not understand that at all had to do with the great movement of the farm 
bureau. I think that the farm bureau, whether by that name or some other name or 
whether by the agency of the immediate people now concerned that this farm 
organization would have existed by the necessity of the conditions arising on the 
farm. I think they would have been bound to organize and would have organ- 
ized very rapidly along the lines that they have now organized. 

The Chairman. But the men who are interested and influential in this organization 
seized upon this opportunity for the purpose of building the federation, did they not? 

Mr. Silver. I do not say that. I think there was something much deeper in the 
bosoms of the people, who were making this farm organization, than just that one 
question. I think they felt that other things entered into their lives, not the least of 
which is the question of marketing, which they do in these organizations and other 
things which are associated with but not directly connected with it. 

The Chairman. I have before me the hearing on the agricultural appropriation bill 
for 1922, and on page 547 there is a statement regarding the county agents, Mr. Byrnes 
asked what was the average salary paid to the county agents, and Mr. Evans was an- 
swering. He said: "The average salary in the 15 States is $2,484.13 for county agents 
with $181 for travel." Now, on page 550 of these hearings is an explanation by Dr. 
True, during which various members of the committee asked questions regarding the 
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work of the county agents. It extends over on page 55S. With the permission of the 
committee, I would like to have that inserted in these hearings at this time, because it 
deals with the work of the county farm bureaus and the county agents and explains 
how much the Smith-Lever appropriation amounts to in each State and covers the 
distribution thoroughly. I think it will be enlightening to have that in the hearing 
at this point, and, unless there is objection, I will ask the stenographer to insert that. 
(The portion of the hearing referred to is as follows;) 

AVERAGE SALARY OP COUNTY AGENTS. 

Mr. Byrnes. What is the average salary paid? 

Mr. Evans. The average salary in the 15 States is $2,484.13 for county agents, with 
$181 for travel. And there, again, it varies. 

Mr. Byrnes. Who fixes the amount for travel — the State agent? 

Mr. Evans. We pay no travel allowance to county agents from our funds; that is 
with the State. In a great majority of the cases in the southern territory, the county 
agent has no separate travel allowance: it is included in his salary. 

Mr. Byrnes. What is the item you mentioned for travel? 

Mr. Evans. I say that is the average. Some States give a travel allowance and some 
do not. South Carolina gives an average of $390.91 a year. 

Mr. Byrnes. The State does? 

Mr. Evans. Yes; that comes out of the Smith-Lever funds or county funds. 

Mr. Byrnes. What other expenses or what other appropriation is made to county 
agents, if any? Is any allowance made out of those funds for any other purpose, for 
office expenditures, automobile, or any other expenses? 

Mr. Evans. No. Usually the travel expense covers the running expenses of an 
automobile. The agent owns his own automobile, as a rule, and he is given traveling 
expenses to cover expense of running it. Where he has traveling expenses at all, 
that is what it consists of usually. 

Mr. Byrnes. Do you have such a thing as a supervisor there? 

Mr. Evans. Yes. 

Mr. Byrnes. How many of those? 

Mr. Evans. That varies. Usually we call them district agents. The State is 
districted for purposes of administration, and there are usually about three such 
agents. It depends on the size of the State — one district agent for anywhere from 
12 to 15 or 20 counties. 

Mr. Byrnes. What salary is he paid? 

Mr. Evans. Usually he is paid a salary ranging around $2,500 a year. 

Mr. Byrnes. And expenses? 

Mr. Evans. Expenses of travel. 

Mr. Byrnes. Is he allotted funds to pay the expense of an office, too? 

Mr. Evans. No; he usually offices at the central office, at the college — not always; 
sometimes they have different offices out in the State. 

Mr. Byrnes. If the State is divided into districts, it might be very inconvenient 
to have the man located at the college. 

Mr. Evans. It is quite inconvenient at times, but the State determines that policy. 

Mr. Byrnes. It would increase, the travel allowance, too, would it not? 

Mr. Evans. It would somewhat; but, on the other hand, where they have that 
arrangement they figure it has the advantage of having them together for frequent 
conference. 

Mr. Byrnes. How many county agents are receiving any part of these funds? 

Mr. Evans. This table does not include a few assistant county agents we have. 
We have 807 county agents receiving part of this fund at this time. This statement 
is made as of December 1. There are some assistant county agents not included in 
that. 

Mr. Byrnes. That does not include your district agents to whom you refer? 

Mr. Evans. No; that does not include the district agents. 

Mr. Byrnes. Do you pay, as a general thing, about the same average amount 
toward the salary of the district a^ent? 

Mr. Evans. Usually we pay a little bit more to a district agent— probably about 
$600. 

Mr. Byrnes. How about your home-demonstration work now? 

Mr. Evans. You mean as to the average salaries and things of that sort? 

Mr. Byrnes. As to the average salary and as to the number toward whose salaries 
you are contributing. 

Mr. Evans. On December 1 we were contributing, according to the table prepared 
in my office to the salaries of 513 home-demonstration agents an average amount 
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-of $196.49 per year. It ranges all the way from $120 a year to $600 a year. It depends 
on the State; there are different amounts in different States. 

Mr. Byrnes. In practical operation the State requires an appropriation from the 
respective counties, does it not? 

Mr. Evans. Yes. 

HOME-DEMONSTRATION WORK. 

Mr. Byrnes. That is the way they secure their part of the funds? 

Mr. Evans. Yes. Take this home-demonstration work, for example: The aver- 
age salary of home-demonstration agents is $1,772.21. That is made up as follows: 
$196.49 from our office; $686.19 from the college or the State, which means Smith- 
Lever funds; and $859.06 from the county, with $30.47 from other organizations, 
making the total average I have given here. 

Mr. Byrnes. Your boys'-club work amounts to only $23,322? 

Mr. Evans. Yes. Our boys '-club work is carried on by the county agent; we 
only spend money for supervisors or leaders in the club work. The county agent 
ot home-demonstration agent, as the case may be, in the county, is responsible for the 
club work — boys' and gins'. But we have to have men and women to lead the proj- 
ect and to supervise and look after the selection of agents, to look after getting the 
appropriations, and to direct and shape up the work and keep the policy uniform 
in the State, and so on. 

Mr. Byrnes. What part of this fund is spent in the Washington office? 

Mr. Evans. We are spending this year about $95,000 — $52,590 for the admin- 
istration or scientific force, and $42,720 clerical. 

Mr. Byrnes. What do you call a collaborator; is he in the field or here? 

Mr. Evans. Without seeing that table, I do not know just what you mean. 

Mr. Byrnes. You ask for 1,915 collaborators. 

Mr. Evans. Ordinarily, a collaborator is a fellow we pay $1 a year to in order to 
give him the franking privilege, and all the rest of his salary is paid by the State or 
county. 

Mr. Byrnes. That is the reason I am asking, because this statement shows 996 
paid $1. How many men have you receiving that $1? 

Mr. Evans. Not very many at present. We have tried to get away from that policy 
as much as we can. 

Mr. Byrnes. The purpose is to give the franking privilege and they are men 
engaged in this work at tne agricultural college of the State? 

Mr. Evans. Oh, no. 

Mr. Byrnes. Who are they? 

Mr. Evans. They are frequently county agents, or home-demonstration agents, or, 
oftener, Negro agents. 

Mr. Byrnes. Your $1 men? 

Mr. Evans. Yes; in that case the college pays all the salary from Smith-Lever or 
county funds, but asks us to give the franking privilege, and to do that we have to 
pay something, and they are the collaborators. 

Mr. Byrnes. I woula like you to make a statement as to what you are doing — 
whether you are making any headway. 

Mr. Evans. Yes; we are making headway. Of course, the past year has been a 
very difficult one because of the readjustments necessary following the war and the 
reduced appropriation. During the war, of course, we had a very large appropriation 
and we put agents into a great many counties that had no agents before. Then, when 
our funds were cut down, the readjustment of those forces made some difficulties, 
and also during the war all of our forces, men and women, were called upon to co- 
operate with all kinds of agencies, all kinds of drives, and everything else. Following 
that it was a little bit difficult to settle down to definite, specific project lines of work 
again. But I believe the results of the work this year will compare favorably with 
any previous year, notwithstanding all the difficulties. 

COUNTY AGENTS. 

Mr. Anderson. How does the number of county agents compare with the total 
number of agricultural counties in the 15 States? 

Mr. Smith. We have about 1,500 counties in the North and West, and about 1,180 
of them are now with county agents. 

Mr. Merritt. I think, Mr. Evans, there are about 1,400 counties in the Southern 
States. 

Mr. Evans. Yes; and we have about 840 new county agents. 

Mr. Anderson. You can insert that in the record. 
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I would like to ask Mr. Smith one question: Have you had any difficulty in securing 
competent county agents? I have heard some criticism of the character of the men 
who have been employed, and it has been insisted to me that some of the failures in 
the counties have been due to the fact the men meployed were not competent. 

Mr. Smith. That is true that there has been difficulty in getting competent men. 
As I indicated a while ago, there are now probably between 60 and 80 counties without 
agents, because they are not able to find competent men for those places. That 
situation is easing up a little now as compared with what it was a year ago, and I am 
looking forward hopefully to getting and keeping high-grade, competent men. 

Mr. Kubey. You have here two appropriations. I would like to have a statement 
made as to the difference, if there is any, between the work done under each one of 
these appropriations. 

Dr. True. In a general way, the work is carried on very much the same. The 
southern work is older than the northern work, and for that reason the home-demon- 
stration work is much better established there. 

Mr. Rubey. You are doing practically the same kind of work under these ap- 
propriations? 

Dr. True. Yes; it is practically the same. 

Mr. Rubey. What would be the result if they were combined? Couldn't you 
save something in the overhead charges and all that sort of thing by putting these 
two funds together and administering them as one fund? 

Dr. True. I doubt whether it would make very much difference. The number 
of people we employ and the general management of the work is such that I do not 
think our force would be affected materially. 

Mr. Rubey. It has always seemed to me, since this last work has been inaugurated 
it would be better just to put it all under one head and to have it all done oy one 
department or one chief, whereby you would get rid of a twin system or a dual system. 

Mr. Evans. Of course, there is a history back of that, but that is not worth while 
going into now. 

Mr. Rubey. I understand, of course, the people of the South have objected to that, 
because of the fear they would have down there they were doing away with the work 
on the boll weevil. The whole proposition in the South is to fight the boll weevil 
largely by changing the systems of agriculture and of doing agricultural work. 

Mr. Evans. We are working on several special problems. Of course, the very 
big Negro problem is peculiar to the South and that is one line of our work — one of 
our problems that is not peculiar to other sections. We carry on a special line of 
work with the Negroes, which I hope to increase, because it is a very important line 
of work and we are getting mighty fine results from it. And they have also special 
cotton and boll-weevil problems and all that sort of thing. 

Mr. Byrnes. Can you get the Negro to adopt the new methods that are absolutely 
necessary with the coming of the boll weevil? 

Mr. Evans. With difficulty, but they are doing it very rapidly; that is to say, 
when you can once get a Negro interested as a demonstrator or cooperator, and they 
undertake to follow instructions, they make the best there are. Some of the best 
results we are able to get have been with Negro demonstrators. 

Mr. Byrnes. I think the Negro is going to suffer more than anyone else from the 
spread of the boll weevil. 

Mr. Evans. Unquestionably he will. 

Mr. Byrnes. The boll weevil is in my country this year, and I am wondering 
seriously what the Negro is going to do, because he loves cotton and does not know 
how to do anything «lse,. and ^you can not induce him to try anything else. 

Mr. Evans. It is a mighty big problem. 

cooperative agricultural extension work and home economics. 

Mr. Anderson. We will take up item 40; that is the $1,500,000 supplementary 
fund. 

Dr. True. This fund is allotted to the States under the same conditions as the 
regular Lever fund, and it is spent for the same purposes. A proviso in this item 
requires that no more than $300,000 shall be expended for purposes other than the 
salaries of county agents. That has been more than fulfilled. The allotment for the 
salaries of county agents, as 1 have it here, is $1,344,597, whereas $1,200,000 would 
be required. 

Mr. Anderson. That is actually spent for the salaries of the county agents? 

Dr. True. Actually spent for the salaries of the county agents. Besides that, 
$102,711 is spent for home demonstration work. 

Mr. Anderson. Does that mean women demonstrators in the field? 
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Dr. True. Yes; county home demonstration agents; and $28,848 for club agents in 
the counties. That leaves $23,844 for extension specialists. 

Mr. Byrnes. What are extension specialists? 

Dr. True. They are men in different branches of agriculture or women in different 
branches of home economics who go out from the colleges to- aid in the work in the 
counties, prepare publications for use in this work, etc. 

Mr. Anderson. Then, there is not any part of this, apparently, that is spent for 
administration? 

Dr. True. No, sir. It is offset under the law by an equal amount, which is divided 
in this way: County agents, $1,212,488; home-demonstration agents, $243,622; club 
agents, $31,204; specialists, $12,686. 

Mr. Byrnes. You say that is offset? What do you mean by that — by State funds? 

Dr. True. By funds from sources within the State. 

Mr. Anderson. Is there an offset also to the other two items for demonstration 
work in the North and boll-weevil work in the South? Is that offset, too? 

Dr. True. No formal offset is required there; but, as a matter of fact, from resources 
within the State much larger amounts are contributed to the extension work. I 
have a general statement about that which I may make now. 

Mr. Anderson. All right. 

source of funds. 

Dr. True. Cooperative extension work in agriculture and home economics, carried 
oil in the 48 States under the Smith-Lever Act and related Federal and State legisla- 
tion, is maintained for the the year ending June 30, 1921, with funds aggregating 
$16,836,734. To this amount the Federal Government contributes $6,281,345, and 
the States, counties, farm bureaus, etc., contribute $10,555,389. Of the funds derived 
from sources within the States $4,655,334 are given by the States and agricultural 
colleges, $5,057,547 bv the counties, and $843,508 from miscellaneous sources. 

The Federal Smith-Lever fund is $3,580,000. This is supplemented by $1,500,000 
appropriated to the Department of Agriculture, to be expended under the terms of 
the Smith-Lever Act. Of the regular Smith-Lever fund, $480,000— that is, $10,000 
to each State — is given without requirement of offset. The balance, $3,100,000, and 
the supplemental fund of $1,500,000, or in all $4,600,000, must be offset by funds from 
sources within the States. This offset is provided by $3,037,388 from States and 
colleges, $1,330,520 from the counties, and $232,082 from miscellaneous sources. 

The amounts not requiring offset are as follows: Federal funds, Smith-Lever fund, 
$480,000; farmers' cooperative demonstration work, allotted to the States, $1,026,850; 
other bureaus of the Department of Agriculture, $174,495 — making a total of Federal 
funds not requiring offset of $1,681,345. From the States and colleges, $1,617,946; 
from the counties, $3,727,027; and miscellaneous, $610,416; total from State sources, 
$5,955,389. From both Federal and State sources the funds not requiring offset 
aggregate $7,636,734. 

These fund for the current year, according to the projects submitted to us from the 
States and approved by us, are being spent for the following purposes: In the county 
agent work, $8,466,219, or 50 per cent; in the home economics work, $3,145,755, or 18.8 
per cent; in the boys' and girls' club work, $1,109,109, or 6.6 per cent; for extension 
specialist, $2,918,664, or 17.5 per cent; for administration, $951,185, or 5.6 per cent; 
for publications, $245,802, or 1.5 per cent. For the three lines of county work, $12,721,- 
083, or 75.4 per cent, are being used. 

Mr. Anderson. It is a little difficult, Doctor, to follow that statement. I wonder 
if we can take this Smith-Lever fund, $3,580,000, and have you give me the same 
information for that that you did on the other two items, as to the amount of it which 
is being spent for county agents, etc.? 

Dr. True. Yes. 
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(The statement follows:) 





Farm- 
ers' co- 
opera- 
tive 
dem- 
onstra- 
tion 
work. 


Smith-Lever. 


State 

and 

college. 


County. 


Other. 




Projects. 


Regular. 


Supplementary. 


Total. 




Fed- 
eral. 


State. 


Federal. 


State. 




County agents: 

North and West. . 
South 


$284,955 
.279,567 


$491,034 
483,113 


$692,046 
339,766 


$725,966 
618,631 


$726,342 
486,146 


$288, 954 $2, 050, 374 
55,506 500,842 


$408,877 
34,100 


$5,668,548 
2,797,671 


Total 


564,522 


974, 147 


1,031,812 


1,344,597 


1,212,488 


344,460 


2,551,216 


442,977 


8,466,219 






Home demonstration 
work: 
North and West.. 
South 


101,575 
181.329 


373,722 
410, 127 


286,366 
446,755 


36,978 
65,733 


40,991 
202,631 


132,163 
29,204 


376, 150 
425,929 


35,502 
600 


1,383,447" 
1,762,30& 






Total 


282,904 


783,849 


733,121 


102,711 


243,622 


161,367 


802,079 


36,102 


3,145,755 




Boys' and girls' clubs: 
North and West.. 
South 


125,600 
21,782 


223,171 
71,790 


135,220 
59, 148 


26,848 
2,000 


31,204 


132,540 
1,550 


233,482 
5,221 


39,553 


947,618 
161,491 


Total 


147,382 


294,961 


194,368 


28,848 


31 204 


134,090 


238,703 


39,553 


1, 109, 109" 





Mr. Anderson. Can you give me the total amount out of this $3,580,000 spent for 
county agents? 

Mr. Merritt. $974,000. 

Mr. Anderson. Does that include any State leaders? 

Mr. Merritt. Yes. 

Mr. Anderson. Can you say how much? 

Mr. Merritt. Not from these records; no. 

Mr. Anderson. How much of it is for county demonstration agents? 

Mr. Merritt. Home demonstration agents? 

Mr. Anderson. Yes. 

Mr. Merritt. $784,000. 

Mr. Anderson. Is there any farm-management demonstration in this? 

Mr. Merritt. No. 

Mr. Anderson. What is the rest of it? 

Mr. Merritt. $295,000 for boys' and girls' club work. 

Mr. Byrnes. Is that spent in the field? 

Mr. Merritt. That is for the State leaders and the county club leaders. 

Mr. Anderson. What is the rest? 

Mr. Merritt. The rest of that goes into supervision, publications, and specialists 
I have not those other items here. I can furnish that from the records in the office. 

Mr. Anderson. I would like to have a table showing of this amount of $3,580,000 
how much goes to county agents in the field, how much to the State leaders and dis- 
trict leaders, and to other supervision, how much goes for home demonstration work 
in the field and that amount that goes for State leaders out of that; the same thing for 
the boys' and girls' club work and whatever makes up the rest of the item — whether 
it is supervision, publications, or whatever it may be. 

Mr. Merritt. We will have to go back to our original records to get that. I think 
we can make a statement of practically what you want there. 

Mr. Anderson. And I should like a table totaling up this whole business, giving- 
these same figures for all four funds. 

Mr. Merritt. We can not give you that for the present year, but we can give it for 
last year, because that comes in when they report their expenditures. 

Mr. Anderson. You can give it for last year? 

Mr. Merritt. I can give it for last year, I think, but not for this year, because this 
year our records are based on allotments, and they do not subdivide to that detail. 
But the percentage will practically be maintained. 

Dr. True. We can show that approximately, I think. 

Mr. Anderson. Of course, I would like to get it as near as we can for this vear. 

Dr. True. We think you should have before you the whole statement, ratner than 
a statement as to any one fund. 

Mr. Anderson. I would like to get the whole statement; but when you say $974,000 
goes to pay State leaders, etc. , we get a wrong idea of it. 

Dr. True. We want to give it to you just as you want it, as near as we can. 

Mr. Merritt. First, you want to know how much of the farmers cooperative dem- 
onstration work is paid for State leaders at colleges and how much goes into counties 
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and the same thing for the four Smith -Lever funds, i. e., two regular and two sup- 
plemental. 

Mr. Anderson. Yes. 

Mr. Merrttt. And the same thing for funds from all sources. 

Mr. Anderson. Yes; I want it divided up so that it will show what actually goes 
into the payment of salaries for county agents, what goes into State leaders, and what 
goes into Washington extension specialists, and what goes into Washington admin- 
8 1 ration. 

Dr. True. A separate statement covering this information will be furnished you. 
When you have those funds presented in that way, you should take into account the 
whole enterprise, and that involves a good many items which lead to the particular 
adjustment of these funds; the condition of the funds in the counties, the condition 
of the State appropriations, and beyond that also the mere matter of bookkeeping or 
adjustment, because as far as th« Federal funds and the offsetting funds from sources 
within the State, we regard those as practically pooled when it comes to the division 
of the funds among different lines of work. 

Mr. Anderson. Well, you do not have the actual bookkeeping of those funds, 
do you? That is a county proposition. 

Dr. True. No; we do not require that a certain proportion of the county agentfs 
salary, for example, shall be paid out of the Federal Smith-Lever fund and an equiva- 
lent amount out of the State Smith-Lever fund. They may put all the contributions 
from the college on the Federal Smith-Lever fund, or they may put it all on the State 
Smith-Lever fund, and that is very largely a matter of bookkeeping. 

Mr. Anderson. The salaries of these county agents are actually paid to them by the 
colleges, are they not? 

Dr. True. Only a small part is paid by the college. 

Mr. Anderson. What I am getting at 

Mr. Byrnes (interposing). Who gives the man the check? 

Mr. Anderson. Yes; that is what I am trying to get at, who gives the man the check. 
That is what I want to know, the Federal Government or the State college? 

Dr. True. He generally gets his money from three or four different sources. 

Mr. Byrnes. Well, do you send him a check? 

Dr. True. We send a check simply for the small amount which we contribute on 
his salary. 

Mr. Anderson. And the State college gives him a check for a part? 

Dr. True. Yes, sir; .the State college gives him a check for a part of it. 

Mr. Anderson. And the county gives him another check for the part they pay? 

Dr. True. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anderson. That is true also of the Smith-Lever funds? 

Dr. True. Yes; we do not pay out the Smith-Lever funds to him. Those are paid 
out to the colleges. 

Mr. Anderson. That is what I am trying to find out? 

Dr. True. Certainly; we simply allot that money to the colleges and those funds 
are given to the colleges in a lump sum. 

Mr. Anderson. That is what I am trying to find out. You do not issue him a check 
direct? 

Mr. Harrison. Only to those who are paid out of the direct funds, Mr. Chairman. 
These two items for farmers' cooperative demonstration work are the only specific ex- 
tension funds from which money is paid out directly by the department. The re- 
mainder of the money goes to the States. 

Mr. Anderson. That is what I am trying to get at. So that all the bookkeeping 
you have to do in connection with the Smith-Lever funds is the bookkeeping in con- 
nection with the allotment to the States of both regular and supplementary Smith- 
Lever funds and the audit of the account to see that it is spent for the purposes for which 
it is allotted. 

All right, we will take up the next item. 

Now, with regard to this increase of $500,000 in the Smith-Lever fund this year, that, 
of course, is a general increase in the amount which can be spent for this extension 
work. 

Now, can you state generally or specially what can be done with the $500,000; why it 
is necessary to have that increase? What I am getting at is this: The Agricultural 
Committee when it had charge of these appropriations had in mind that some time 
when the Smith-Lever funds reached their maturity it would be possible to reduce the 
supplementary fund of $1,500,000. Now, if it is not feasible to do that, I want to 
know why. 

Dr. True. Well, this extension movement is a growing movement and it has by no 
means reached its conclusion. We have county agricultural agents in 2,000 counties. 
There are at least 650 more counties which ought to have such agents. There are 
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home-demonstration agents in only about 800 counties. The boys' and girls' club 
work is a growing proposition and increasingly popular. 

For the past few years the extension funds have been increasing in the aggregate by 
about $2,000,000 a year. What we hope is that with this additional $500,000 the States 
will increase their appropriations by at least an equal amount, and that then the coun- 
ties will put up $1,000,000 more, as new counties may be organized. And so there is 
plenty of use for this additional fund. 

Mr. Anderson. Well, of course, you can put a county agent and a home-demon- 
stration agent, and a boys' and girls' pig club, and a man in charge of them in every 
county in the United States. You could put a half dozen in there, for that matter, 
but all of that is more or less relative. In the counties that I know something about 
the count v agent is doing all three things — organizing boys' and girls' pig clubs and calf 
clubs and the various other clubs and associations, and looking after all of them. 

Now, I must say that I am not sure that it is either necessary or wise to try to estab- 
lish the boys' club work, particularly on the basis of an agent for every county or 
anything lite that. 

Dr. True. We do not anticipate that in the near future there will be a separate 
paid club leader in the counties generally; but we do expect a gradual increase in 
the work and on the basis of an additional sum of $2,000,000, including this $500,000 
additional Smith-Lever fund, we hope that we will be able during the next year 
to add at least 200 counties with county agricultural agents and 200 counties with 
home-demonstration agents and perhaps 150 additional counties with the club agents. 

Mr. Harrison. Mr. Chairman, you have in mind the change that occurs next 
year in the basis of apportionment? 

Mr. Anderson. Of course, we know that will reflect in the situation to some extent. 

Mr. Harrison. There will be a decrease in some States and an increase in others. 

Mr. Anderson. Of course, that is a matter largely of legislation. We will have 
to deal with it, so far as appropriations are concerned, in more or less of a general 
way, and from that point oi view it is just a question as to how far this work can or 
ought to be developed. 

It rather seemed to me that so far as the boys' and girls' clubs are concerned I 
think that is a very excellent development that ought to, so far as possible, be put on 
the basis of self-help and development, and that a whole lot of that work can be 
done and normally is done by the county agents. 

All right, we will now take up item No. 41. 

Before we go to that, though, I wish you would put in the record anything you 
can with regard to the apportionment and the distribution of funds for the next 
fiscal year under the four appropriations. 

Mr. Harrison. You want them separately? 

Mr. Anderson. A statement similar to the one you put in on this item here. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 

Maximum amounts of Federal funds which each State is eligible to receive under the 

cooperative-extension (Smith-Lever) act. 



state. 



Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut.. 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Tdaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine. ... 

Maryland.... 
Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi... 

Xtsmiri 

>»*-una 

v$r*<fe* 



1920-21 



$121,041.07 

IX, 863. 27 

96, 171. 76 

67, 026. 85 

34, 761. 87 

17,218.85 

16,610.76 

43, 515. 89 

140, 062. 92 

26, 062. 34 

145,791.35 

107, 810. 27 

107, 036. 08 

85, 203. 20 

118,955.57 

82, 860. 91 

32,672.78 

50, 024. 78 

25. 142. 20 

103, 167. 27 

86, 978. 09 

109, 86S. 30 

129,009.92 

25.241.71 

65,365.44 



1921-22 i 



$140,453.20 

25,314.40 

113,449.60 

87, 490. 00 

44. 434. 00 

17,570.80 

17,203.60 

53,354.80 

163, 000. 00 

32, 075. 20 

157, 085. 20 

112,459.60 

US, 237. 60 

91,486.00 

136, 194. 40 

92, 821. 60 

34, 09*. SO 

51,061.60 

24,356.80 

110,897.20 

104,467.60 

119,868.40 

138, 649. 60 

36, 578. 80 

72,928,00 




Nevada 

New Hampshire. 

New Jersey 

New Mexico 

New York 

North Carolina. . 
North Dakota. . . 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania. .. 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina. . 

South Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas , 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia.... 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 



$14,303.54 
21,022.86 
49,572.67 
27,634.90 

131, 120. 72 

128, 588. 70 
42,277.14 

142,042.14 
93,987.74 
32,972.86 

200,617.70 
11,127.96 
91,070.95 
41,862.24 

119, 53a .56 

195, 843. 27 
22,589.79 
21, 747. 77 

109,571.81 
43,699.36 
72,370.58 
93,519.09 
16, 454. 20 



1921-22 i 



$14 
21 
57 
30 

137 

156 
49 

157 

115 
37 

230 
11 

108 
47 

132 

232 
26 
22 

125 
53 
87 

108 
19 



,104.00 
,559.60 
,444.40 
l 930. 40 

202.40 
,949.40 
,456.00 
,369.60 
,314.40 
,781.20 
,338.00 
,076.40 
,186.40 

792.80 
,169.60 
,858.00 
,55280 
,733.20 
,580.00 
,117.20 
,724.00 
,424.00 
,504.00 



Total I 3,580,000.00 



4,080, 000. 00 



iMtfOximate, b&sed upon a preliminary census statement . 
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Distribution of supplementary extension funds, by States. 



State. 



Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut... 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota... *. 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 



1920-21 



$53,729.55 

4,288.68 

41,696.01 

27,593.64 

11,981.55 

3,492.99 

3,198.75 

16,217.37 

62,933.67 

7,772.10 

65,705.49 

47,327.55 

46,952.94 

36,388.65 

52,720.44 

35,255.28 

10,970.70 

19,366.83 

7,326.87 

45,080.94 

37,247.46 

48,323.37 

57,585.45 

7,375.02 

26,789.73 



1921-22» 



$54,355.50 

6,381.00 

43,104.00 

32,287.50 

14,347.50 

3,154.50 

3,001.50 

18,064.50 

63, 75a 00 

9,198.00 

61,285.50 

42,691.50 

45,099.00 

33,952.50 

52,581.00 

u4, ouy. uu 

10,039.50 

17,109.00 

5,982.00 

42,040.50 

39,361.50 

45,778.50 

53,604.00 

11,074.50 

26,220.00 



State. 



Nevada 

New Hampshire 

New Jersey 

New Mexico 

New York 

North Carolina. . 
North Dakota... 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania... 
Rhode Island... 
South Carolina. . 
South Dakota. . . 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington..... 
West Virginia. . . 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Total 



1920-21 



$2,082.36 

5,333.64 

19,148.07 

8,533.02 

58,606.80 

57,381.63 

15,617.97 

63,891.36 

40,639.23 

11,115.90 

92,234.37 

545.79 

39,227.88 

15,417.21 

53,002.53 

89,924.16 

6,091.83 

5,684.40 

48,179.91 

16,306.14 

30, 179. 31 

40,412.46 

3, 123. 00 



1,500,000.00 



1921-22 i 



$1,710.00 

4,816.50 

19,768.50 

8,721.00 

53,001.00 

61,228.50 

16,440.00 

61,404.00 

43,881.00 

11,575.50 

91,807.50 

448.50 

40,911.00 

15,747.00 

50,904.00 

92,857.50 

6,897.00 

5,305.50 

48,150.00 

17,965.50 

32,385.00 

41,010.00 

3,960.00 



1,500,000.00 



1 Approximate, based upon a preliminary census statement. 

The State will have to duplicate the funds provided under the Smith-Lever Act, 
with the exception of $10,000 allotted to each State, and the supplementary exten- 
sion funds, the full amount. 

Mr. Wingo. I understand the chairman takes the position that Mr. Silver's organi- 
zation is nothing more than a national organization grouping together these county 
agents? 

The Chairman. No; it is a federation of the county farm bureaus. The county 
farm bureaus are made possible because of the establishment in the counties of the 
county farm agents, who are supported by appropriations from the United States 
Department of Agriculture and appropriations from the States to match the appro- 
priation from the United States, and local contributions from the counties. 

Mr. Wingo. You say it is made possible. What are you going to do with the situa- 
tion where they have these county farm bureaus and do not have the county agent? 

The Chairman. Up until they started to federate there were not any county farm 
bureaus. 

Mr. Wingo. I just wanted to develop your idea. 

The Chairman. My point is the establishment of the county farm bureaus was 
entirely due to the Smith-Lever appropriation and appropriations of the States made 
for the support and employment of county farm agents. 

Mr. Wingo. Do you contend these county farm bureaus, then, confine themselves 
and act simply as a board of directors to direct the county agent in what he shall do; 
is that the idea? 

The Chairman. My experience is, and I sat in on the organization of a county 
bureau in my own county and had a good bit to do with the appointment originally 
of the county agent under the Smith-Lever law — I saw the beginnings of the work of 
the county agent; I saw the building of the local farm bureau, and I know the local 
farm bureau in my own county was promoted through the efforts of the county agent. 
He called the meetings, he got the farmers together; he had a large part in the selec- 
tion of the officers of trie county: I know they meet in the county courthouse; I know 
the county commissioners contribute each year to the appropriation for the support 
of the organization. 

Mr. Silver. The organization? 

The Chairman. To the work of the county agent? 

*Mr. Silver. To the work of the county agent, but not to the farm bureau as a farm 
bureau. 

The Chairman. No; I do not know that they contribute to the bureau; but it is so 
intertwined it would be extremely difficult to separate those funds and the work that 
the county agent does. He works with the members of the farm bureau, and he works 
under directions from the State college and, indirectly, under the direction of the 
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Department of Agriculture. My own thought is they are bo intertwined and inter- 
mingled in their functions and duties that if you started to separate them you would 
find the whole federation of the farm bureaus is dependent entirely, in the final 
analysis, on the appropriations made by Congress for the support of this extension, 
work. 

Mr. Wingo. Is it not, then, the inevitable conclusion, based on that premise and 
statement of fact, there is danger that the control of the county-agent work will pass 
from the Department of Agriculture and be dominated by this American Farm Bureau 
Federation? 

The Chairman. I can say this: That in the beginning of the establishment of these 
county agents, it was understood by all hands that this representative was the repre- 
sentative of the Department of Agriculture. It was the first time that the farmer 
was getting the word direct from the United States Department of Agriculture and 
getting the benefit of all of their research work, and then tnat the affiliation of the local 
county organization was strengthening his hands — these farmers were engaged in help- 
ing him to bring that word to other farmers who were reticent and backward about 
letting this farm agent come into their homes and adopt the radical ideas which were 
suggested by the Department of Agriculture. And so far as that local organization 
is concerned, it is purely a local organization. Now, this farm bureau comes along 
and injects a new element into the organization and while it proposes to harmonize 
both the Department of Agriculture and local farm bureaus and agents and farmers 
and all that, it seems to me it is rather a duplication of effort and their foundation is 
being built on Government appropriations. 

Mr. Wingo. The county agent is the public official that everybody recognizes and 
he is held out all over the country as tne Government's representative: What part 
does the secret organization of the Department of Agriculture play, these secret agents 
in every county whose names they will not even furnish to a Member of Congress; 
what part does that organization play? 

The Chairman. I am not familiar with that phase of it. 

Mr. Silver. May I say just in that connection that our organization in the great 
State of Illinois, which is second, I think, in membership in the United States 

Mr. Wingo. I do not mean secret like a lodge, or something of that kind, but it is 
a confidential organization that they do not let the general public or Congress know 
who compose it. 

Mr. Silver. I was speaking of Mr. McFadden's suggestion first, that possibly in 
whole and certainly in the major part, the State of Illinois entirely takes care of the 
county agents, the Government taking no part in the contribution to them. It has 
bureaus second in membership in the Union, which would seem to indicate that the 
movement is well founded and well grounded and thoroughly established, without 
any connection with the county agent such as is in Mr. McFadden's mind. 

The Chairman. My in erest in that, Mr. Silver, is this: I am heartily in sympathy 
with the work that is being done by the county agents under the Smith-Lever law, 
but I do not want to see any organization built up that is going to interfere with the 
cooperation between the United States Department of Agriculture and the, farmer 
back home that takes the information direct to the farmer's door which is of great help 
to him. I do not want to see an organization built upon that foundation which may 
help to destroy the appropriation which supports that great work. 

Mr. King, before we adjourn, I just want to make one statement for the record,, 
when Mr. Silver gets through. 

Mr. Silver. I would just say, in answer to that, that certainly the members of the 
farm bureau nor the officers would not want to do anything to destroy that working 
relationship that gives an interpretation of the result of research to the farmers in a 
practicable way; they want to aid that and not in any way to retard and handicap it. 

Mr. Strong. Is not this true, that the appropriation by the Government is not 
large enough to support these local county farm agents, and these farm bureaus use 
their funds to supplement his salary and make it possible to employ competent men 
in those counties? That is true in my own county. 

Mr. Silver. Not only do they supplement it, but in the case of Illinois they pay it 
all; and the highest-priced county agents in the United States are paid wholly from 
county and farm-bureau funds and not funds in connection with the Government. 

Mr. King. I wish to make a short statement in Mr. Silver's presence and in the 
presence of all these other representatives of farmers' organizations. My opinion is 
not concurred in wholly by the members of this committee, but I view with a great 
deal of apprehension the efforts which are apparently going to be made by some of 
the farm organizations to assist Edge corporations to dispose of their debentures in 
the United States not guaranteed by themselves. They will not take a single dollar 
of them by themselves, but expect to foist them upon the American community — 
not the farmers alone, but the entire American population. How is it going to affect 
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this country; how is it going to affect the farmer when the people of this country will 
be loaded up to the hilt with a lot of securities of European Governments for the mere* 
temporary purpose of selling some of the farmers' products? Eventually, in the long 
run, where are we going to get in this country by absorbing a great amount of foreign 
i ecurities? It was tated in this committee and on the floor of the House at the timd* 
of the passage of the Edge bill that its passage would stabilize foreign exchange. So 
said Gov. Harding, of the Federal Reserve Board. And there never was a more 
specious argument put before any body of intelligent men than this argument in favor 
of the enactment of the Edge corporation law, and to-day you see Mr. Harding, presi- 
dent of the Federal Reserve Board, accepting or going to accept the presidency of one 
of these Edge corporations, at a salary of $100,000 a year, after he has been working 
here for a year for the purpose of perfecting Edge-law legislation to enable him to do 
that very thing, so as to make himself eligible as an officer. 

Mr. Wingo. You say under these Edge corporations that they would sell their 
debentures here without any liability of the stockholders at all? • 

Mr. King. There may be a slight liability, but they are not guaranteeing and do 
not intend to guarantee them. Are they guaranteeing the Belgium bonds; are they 
going to guarantee the Midi Railroad of France or the Paris and Orleans Railway? 
Not at all. They want the Government to take care of those things through the 
Finance Corporation where there is any liability or any danger, and let the people 
pay it or the farmers pay it. 

Sir. Wingo. Under what provision of the law do Edge corporations sell their paper 
without recourse? I forgot, for the moment. 

Mr. King. They can sell it if they can get the people to buy it. 

Mr. Wingo. I mean sell without recourse. 

Mr. King. Oh, if they put out the proper propaganda and get all the professors going 
and all the teachers going, and farmers' organizations and newspaper organizations 
and the daily press and everything else, they will sell all that stock in this country, 
and you know it. 

Mr. Wingo. You are not going to amend the legal liabilities imposed by the act 
by propaganda? 

Mr. rHELAN. Just so there won't be any misunderstanding I want to say for the 
record, Mr. King does not represent my views on Gov. Harding, whose service, I think, 
has been disinterested and very valuable, both to the Government and to industry 
and agriculture. 

Mr. King. He even amended this act so that he could get this position and accept 
it. At the time that the Edge bill was enacted here at the last session he came before 
this committee and we sat here and permitted him to do it and stood for him on the 
floor of the House. • 

Mr. Steagall. It is no reflection on Gov. Harding that any institution should 
mention him in connection with an official position in the organization of that cor- 
poration. 

Mr. King. It is wrong when Government officials can go out after appearing here 
as arguing in behalf of the people and take a position of that kind. 

Mr. Steagall. There is not anything in the laws of this country that denies him 
the right to accept any legitimate business connection he sees fit after he goes out 
of the office he holds. 

Mr. Wingo. Would the Edge corporation, with reference to the class of paper to 
which you refer, do anything that the national banking law does not authorize a 
national bank to do with reference to domestic paper in purchasing, selling, dis- 
counting, and negotiating, with or without its indorsement or guaranty, notes, drafts, 
checks, oills of exchange, acceptances, including bankers' acceptances, cable transfers, 
and so on? 

Mr. King. They can handle all these things as investment brokers. 

Mr. Wingo. Would an Edge corporation sell a bankers' acceptance with any less 
liability than any other banking corporation? 

Mr. Strong. I just want to say, Mr. Silver, it is very evident this committee does 
not agree on the tariff legislation, a revival of the War Finance Board, nor on the Edge 
corporation law, and some of our questions to you have been based upon our different 
opinions. . 

Mr. Silver. Yes. 

The Chairman . Have you some further statement you want to make? 

Mr. Silver. I do not want to get into these differences of opinion or controversy, 
except to say so far as the gentleman's alarm is concerned as to investment by the 
farmers in this corporation, if his mind reacted as mine does, to the situation of the 
farmers to-day, he would not worry about their investments that may be made other 
and aside from attempting to carry on their business. My belief is that from 25 to 40 
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per cent of the farmers of America are to-day bankrupt if they sold out on the present 
market. 

Mr. King. But other American's have to buy stock. 

Mr. Silver. I have communications saying that tenant farmers have abandoned 
their cotton crop and range men have abandoned their sheep. I have letters telling 
me that when the banks demanded immediate payment in one case at least, the ranch- 
man said " If you can get your money out of these sheep quicker than I can, they are 
on such and such a ranch." And in the apple section, in the great State of West 
Virginia, where they gather great apple crops which scarcely paid the cost of picking; 
and in Iowa, where corn went down to 35 cents a bushel. I think there is not so much 
danger of great subscriptions from the farmers at this time. 

The Chairman. Along the line of my discussion and fears regarding the possible 
conflict of the county agent and the Smith-Lever funds, have you any objection to 
there being written into the law, in this next appropriation bill, that no part of those 
appropriations shall be used other than for the wort of the county agent, so that it 
does not enter in as a part of your county farm bureau work in any particular? 

Mr. Silver. I would rather that question be put to Mr. Howard, but I would say 
personally, as it is now, so far as my knowledge goes, there is absolutely no possible 
way for any of the Smith-Lever funds to get into the county farm bureau till. 

(Additional information furnished by Mr. Gray Silver, Washington representative 
of the American Farm Bureau Federation:) 

Constitution Adopted by the American Farm Bureau Federation, November 

14, 1919, Chicago, III. 

article i. name. 

The name of this organization shall be the American Farm Bureau Federation. 

ARTICLE H. — OBJECTS. 

The objects of this organization shall be to correlate and strengthen the State farm 
bureaus and similar State organizations of the several States in the national federation, 
to promote, protect, and represent the business economic, social, and educational 
interests of the farmers of the Nation, and to develop agriculture. 

ARTICLE in. — MEMBERSHIP. 

Section 1 . The membership of this organization shall consist of State farm bureau 
federations and State agricultural associations based on the farm bureau or similar 
plan when approved by the executive committee of the organization. 

Sec. 2. All applicants for membership shall submit to the executive committee a 
copy of their constitution and by-laws. 

Sec 3. Any member may withdraw from the American Farm Bureau Federation 
by presenting to the secretary a written resignation, provided that all dues are paid 
to date of withdrawal. 

ARTICLE IV. — BOARD OF DIRECTORS* 

Section 1. The governing body of this organization shall be composed of a board of 
directors, the members of which shall be elected by each of their respective State 
federations or similar organizations, which shall meet once a year Each State or- 
ganization qualified for membership shall be entitled to one director and an additional 
director for every 20,000 or major portion thereof of paid-up members of the county 
organizations which are affiliated in the State organizations. 

Sec 2. The board of directors shall be composed of actual bona fide farmers, and 
each director shall have one vote on each question. 

Sec 3. House of delegates . — Each member in the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion shall be entitled to one delegate to a house of delegates, and one additional dele- 
gate for every 10,000 farmers of the State, or major portion thereof The delegates 
shall sit with the directors and have the same privileges as directors except the right 
to vote. 

ARTICLE V. — DUES. 

Section 1. The annual dues of each State association in the national organization 
shall be 10 per cent of the total individual farm bureau membership dues; provided 
that in States not having memberships the minimum dues shall be $250 and the 
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mftTimum $1,000; the basis and amount for such States shall be fixed by the executive 
committee. 

Sec. 2. In States without memberships, if 4 per cent of the total amount expended 
annually for farm bureau work within the State exceeds $1,000, the dues for such State 
shall be 4 per cent of such total expenditures or such portion thereof as is deemed 
right by the executive committee . 

Sec. 3. Sections! and 2 shall be applicable for the first year. 

Sec. 4. The dues shall be payable in advance quarterly on January 1, April 1, July 
l t and October 1, each year. The executive committee shall have power to suspend 
any State organization from the American Farm Bureau Federation for nonpayment 
of dues when six months m arrears. 

Sec. 5. Each State organization desiring to become a member of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation shall present an application, and if accepted by the execu- 
tive committee it shall then forward its membership dues for that quarter, and upon 
receipt of same shall be entitled to full privileges of the organization. 

Sec. 6. A complete annual audit and report of the affairs of the organization shall 
be furnished each member, such audit to be made by a certified public accountant. 

Sec. 7. The executive committee shall approve and order to be paid such mileage, 
salaries, and expenses as are in accord with the general plan adopted by the board of 
directors. The expenses of the board of directors attending the annual meeting shall 
be paid by the American Farm Bureau Federation. 

ARTICLE VI. — MEETINGS. 

Section 1. The annual meeting of the board of directors shall be held during the 
month of November or December, the date and place to be decided upon by the 
executive committee. 

Sec. 2. A majority of the board of directors shall constitute a quorum, and no di- 
rector shall vote by proxy. 

Sec 3. Reports of all executive and other committee meetings shall be filed with 
the secretary and copies furnished to each director of the organization, and- to the 
Director of the States Relations Service of the United States Department of Agriculture. 

Sec 4. Special meetings of the board of directors may be called by the president 
with the approval of the executive committee, and shall be called by him upon the 
request of 10 member States. 

ARTICLE Vn.— OFFICERS, 

Section 1. The officers of the American Farm Bureau Federation shall consist of 
a president, a vice president, a treasurer, and a secretary. 

Sec. 2. All officers, with the exception of the secretary and the treasurer, shall 
be elected by the board of directors, at each annual meeting, and shall serve for one 
year, or until their successors are elected and shall have qualified. 

Sec. 3. The president shall be the executive head of this organization and shall 
be paid such salary as may be determined upon by the board of directors. He shall 
preside at all meetings of the board of directors and of the executive committee. He 
shall be a member ex-officio of all standing and special committees. 

Sec. 4. The vice president shall perform the duties of the president in his absence 
or inability to serve. 

Sec. 5. The treasurer shall be elected by the executive committee and shall receive 
all moneys from the Secretary and shall disburse the same by check only upon written 
orders signed by the secretary and countersigned by the president. He shall care- 
fully account for all money and make a full report to the board of directors annually, 
or at other times upon request of the president. The treasurer shall furnish a good 
and sufficient bond satisfactory to the executive committee, who shall serve one year, 
or until his successor is elected and shall have qualified. 

Sec. 6. The secretary shall be elected by the executive committee and his salary 
fixed by it. He shall receive all money and pay it to the treasurer, taking his receipt 
th erefor. He shall give a bond satisfactory to the executive committee. His further 
duties shall be outlined by the executive committee and he shall work under its 
direction. 

Sec. 7. The executive committee shall employ such assistant secretaries, assistants, 
and office help as it may deem necessary. 

Sec. 8. Any officer or director of the American Farm Bureau Federation who shall 
become a candidate for an elective or appointive State or national office, shall at once 
resign and be automatically dropped from his official position in the American Farm 
Bureau Federation. 
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ARTICLE Vin. — EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

Section 1. The board of directors shall elect by majority vote at the annual meeting 
from among its membership an executive committee of 12 members, not more than 
one from any State, the members of which shall serve for one year or until their sue- 
cessors are elected and shall have qualified. The executive committee shall have 
charge of the administrative affairs of the organization. The membership of said 
committee shall consist of three members from the Northeastern States, three from 
the Middle Western States, three from the Southern States, and three from the far 
Western States. The president and vice president shall be members ex-officio of 
the committee, and the president shall be chairman of the executive committee. 
The committee members bom each region shall be nominated by the directors from 
said region. The Secretary of the United States Department of Agriculture and the 
Director of the States Relations Service shall have the privilege of attending all 
meetings of the committee and the right to take part in discussions, but shall have no 
vote. 

Sec 2. The regions for the selection of the members of the executive committee 
shall be as follows: Northeast group — Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Maine, Connecticut, Rhode Island, New York : New Jersey, Delaware, Pennsylvania. 
Central group — Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Missouri, Wisconsin. Southern group — Maryland, 
Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Kentucky, Tennessee, Oklahoma, Texas, Arkansas, Louisiana. Far West 
groups—Montana, Idaho, Colorado, Utah, New Mexico, Arizona, California, Oregon, 
Washington, Wyoming, Nevada. 

Sec. 3. A quorum in all meetings of the executive committee and other standing 
and special committees shall be a majority of such committees. All vacancies, except 
in the board of directors, shall be filled by the executive committee until the next 
annual meeting. 

Sec 4. The executive committee shall have power to conduct a referendum vote 
on any matter of national interest. 

ARTICLE IX. — REMUNERATION. 

The vice president, treasurer, and the members of the executive committee shall 
be paid not to exceed $10 per diem and necessary expenses, which shall be paid from 
the funds of the American Farm Bureau Federation, while such officers are attending 
to the business of the organization. 

ARTICLE X. — AMENDMENTS. 

This constitution may be amended by a two-thirds vote at any regular meeting 
of the board of directors, such amendments to be effective when approved by a 
majority of the member States. 

ARTICLE XI. — BY-LAWS. 

The executive committee shall have power to formulate the necessary by-laws for 
this organization subject to the approval of the board of directors. 

ARTICLE Xn. — ENACTING CLAUSE. 

This constitution shall be effective when ratified by 10 State organizations. 

Officers of the American Farm Bureau Federation and Officers of State 

Farm Bureau Federation. 

american farm bureau federation. 

General offices, 205 Mailers Building, 5 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 111. 
Washington office, 1411 Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington, D. C. 




Xenia, 

WaShill£WLI, U. V'., DUV IVUMjr , «* . TT . WYWUftlO, KCHUiai UUltC. tl^OOUICI BUU BOOlDUUlli 

secretary, Charles E. Gunnels, general office; director of education and publicity, 
Saumel K. Guard, general office; attorney, Clifford Thome, Lytton Building, Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago, 111. 
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OFFICERS OF 8TATB FARM BUREAU FEDERATION (AFFILIATED). 

Arizona — President, Charles S. Brown, Tucson, Ariz. 

California— President, W. H. Walker, WUIowb, Calif.; secretary, W. H. Heileman, 
102 Hilgard Hall, Berkeley, Calif. 

Colorado — President, W. G. Jamison, La Veta, Colo.; secretary, E. J. Leonard, 
IFort Morgan, Colo. 

Connecticut — President, C. H. Savage, Storrs, Conn. 

Florida — President, L. M. Rhodes, Gainesville, Fla.; secretary, Miss Ruby Newhall, 
•Gainesville, Fla. 

Georgia — President, J. W. Morton, Athens, Ga.; secretary, J. Philip Campbell, 
Athens, Ga. 

Idaho — President, C. E. Ross, 334 South Fifth Avenue, Pocatello, Idaho; secretary, 
Xi. W. Fluharty, Boise, Idaho. 

Illinois — President, Howard Leonard, Eureka, 111.; secretary, D. O. Thompson, 
130 North Wells Street, Chicago, 111. 

Indiana — President, John G. Brown, Monon, Ind.; secretary, Maurice Douglas, 
147 East Market Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Iowa — President, C. W. Hunt, Logan, Iowa; secretary, E. H. Cunningham, Ames, 
Iowa. 

Kansas — President, Ralph Snyder, Oskaloosa, Kans.; secretary, Charles R. Weeks, 
Manhattan, Kans. 

Kentucky — President, E. H. Woods, 413 Starks Building, Louisville, Ky.; secretary, 
Geoffrey Morgan, 413 Starks Building, Louisville, Ky. 

Maryland— President, D. G. Harry, Pylesville, Md.; secretary, T. B. Symons, 
College Park, Md. 

Massachusetts— President, E. F. Richardson, Millie, Mass.; secretary, Fred D. 
Griggs, Waltham, Mass. 

Michigan — President, Roland Morrill, Benton Harbor, Mich.; secretary, C. A. Bing- 
ham, Lansing, Mich. 

Minnesota — President, L. E. Potter, Springfield, Minn.; secretary, F. L. French, 
University Farm, St. Paul, Minn. 

Missouri — President, Chester H. Gray, Nevada, Mo.; secretary, A. J. Meyer, Co- 
lumbia, Mo. 

Montana — President, W. B. Harland, Como, Mont. 

Nebraska — President, Elmer Youngs, Lexington, Nebr.; secretary, H. D. Lute, 1543 
O Street, Lincoln, Nebr. 

New Hampshire — President, G. M. Putnam, Contoocook, N. H.; secretary, George 
A. Hill, Concord, N. H. 

New Jersey — President, H. E. Taylot, Freehold, N. J.; secretary, Frank App, 37 
West State Street. Trenton, N. J. 

New Mexico — President, R. C. Reid, Dexter, N. Mex.; secretary, S. G. Calisch, 
Montoya, N. Mex. 

New York — President, S. L. Strivings, Castile, N. Y.; secretary H. B. Creal, Ithaca, 
N. Y. 

Nevada — President, C. C. Tidd, Smith, Nev.; secretary, Mrs. Nettie R. Fulkerson, 
Fallon, Nev. 

Ohio — President^ 0. E. Bradfute, Xenia, Ohio; secretary, Murray D. Lincoln, 
fourth floor Franklin Loan & Savings Building, Columbus, Ohio. 

Oklahoma — President, George Bishop, Cordell, Okla.; secretary, M. A. Beesom, 
Stillwater, Okla. 

Rhode Island — President, C. N. Potter, Auburn, R. I.; secretary, H. W. Tinkham, 
Warren, R. I. 

South Dakota — President, H. C. Cobb, Doland, S. Dak.; secretary, P. J. Crandall, 
Huron, S. Dak. 

Texas — President, J. T. Orr, Dallas, Tex.; secretary, CO. Moser, Dallas, Tex. 

Utah— President, D. D. McKay, Huntsville, Utah; secretary, Lee Taylor, Payson, 
Utah. 

Vermont— President, E. B. Cornwall, Middlebury, Vt; secretary, J. E. Carrigan, 
Burlington, Vt. 

Virginia — President, B. F. Moonaw (temporary), Cloverdale, Va.; secretary, E. K. 
Coyner, Marion, Va. 

West Virginia — President, W. D. Zinn, Philippi, W. Va.; secretary, J. B. McLaugh- 
lin, Strange Creek, W. Va. 

Wisconsin — President, George W. Hull, 410 Pioneer Building, Madison, Wis.; sec- 
retary, C. A. Perterson, 410 Pioneer Building, Madison, Wis. 

Wyoming— President, John Gonin, Lander, Wyo.; secretary, B. F. Cochrane, Lan- 
der, Wyo. 
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OFFICERS 8TATE FARM BUREAU FEDERATIONS (NOT AFFILIATED). 

Maine — President, A. L. Deering, Orno, Me. 

North Dakota — President, U. D. Burdick, Williston, N. Dak.; secretary, H. B. 
Fuller, Fargo, N. Dak. 

Oregon — President, G. A. Mansfield, Medford, Oreg. 

Washington — President, G. W. Hayton, Chehalis, Wash.; secretary, W. L. Davis, 
Ellensburg, Wash. 

Illinois Agricultural Association Treasurer's Report. 

Income statement for year ending Dec. 31, 1920. 
Income: 

Membership dues collected $415, 145. 45 

Interest on bank balances 525. 30 

Phosphate sales $202, 266. 14 

Less phosphate purchases 197, 517. 00 

4, 749. 14 

Commission, live stock exchange 259. 90 

Total income $420, 679. 83 

Expenses: 

Departmental — 

Organization $156, 463. 51 

General live stock 31, 076. 75 

Dairy live stock 2,532.06 

Grain marketing 22, 235. 11 

Produce marketing 1, 240. 64 

Phosphate limestone 20, 132. 70 

Finance 9,897.46 

Publicity 11, 609. 24 

Claim 3, 458. 54 ' 

Dairy produce marketing 4, 516. 29 

$263, 162. 30 

General office expenses — 

Salaries (clerical help) 9, 412. 65 

Office rent 8,532.11 

Light, repairs, insurance, and taxes. . 1, 246. 88 

Printing and mailing 11, 329. 73 

Stationery and office supplies 9, 965. 48 

Telephone and telegraph 1, 691. 14 

Machine rentals, freight, cartage, ex- 
press, miscellaneous (sundries) 862. 01 

Depreciation office furniture and fix- 
tures 2,582.57 

45, 622. 57 

Other expenses — 

Executive 21, 420. 91 

Speakers' bureau 1, 705. 57 

Labor agency 1, 052. 30 

Car survey 1,696.71 

Annual meeting 1, 708. 25 

American Farm Bureau Federation. . . 50, 468. 34 

78, 052. 08 

Total expense $386,836.95 

Balance, excess of income over expense 33, 842. 88 
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Balance sheet, Dec, 31, 1920. 

A88ET8. 

Cash: 

Sycamore National Bank $12,964.65 

On hand 11,322.53 

$24,287.18 

Accounts receivable: 

Due from county farm bureaus 20, 979. 43 

Due on sales of phosphate 12, 579. 40 

33, 558. 83 

Miscellaneous personal accounts 564. 52 

Advanced to Tennessee Office./ 2,000.00 

Advances to employees for traveling expenses 445. 75 

Inventory — stationery and supplies 539. 60 

Prepaid office rent 3,333.00 

Automobiles, Tennessee office 786. 66 

Office furniture and equipment, all departments 18, 912. 85 

Less reserve, for depreciation 3, 782. 57 

15, 130. 28 

Total 80,645.82 

LIABILITIES. 

Accounts payable $5, 003. 56 

Reserve for 1920 dues, American Farm Bureau Federation 5, 000. 00 

Deferred credits) — Membership dues collected in advance 410. 00 

Accumulated revenue (surplus) 70, 232. 26 

Total 80,645.82 

Respectfully submitted. 

George A. Fox, Treasurer. 

(The committee thereupon took a recess until 2 o'clock p. m.) 



Committee on Banking and Currency, 

House op Representatives, 
Washington, D. C, Friday, January 21, 1921. 

The committee met, pursuant to the call of the chairman, at 2 o'clock p. m., in the 
committee room in the Capitol, Hon. Louis T. McFadden (chairman) presiding. 

The Chairman. The committee will come to order.* Dr. Atkeson is here to be 
heard, and he will proceed. 

STATEMENT OF MR. T. C. ATKESON, REPRESENTATIVE OF THE 

NATIONAL GRANGE IN WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Mr. Atkeson. I am the representative of the National Grange in Washington. I 
am just a little at a loss, Mr. Chairman ; to know what this committee wants. 

The Chairman. Well, just so that it may be clear: Your coming before the com- 
mittee is the result of a letter which I received from you asking that you be permitted 
to be heard, and I think that we had, perhaps, better put your letter right in the 
record at this point. 

The letter referred to is here printed in the record as follows: 

National Grange, 
Washington, D. C, January 12, 1921. 
Hon. Louis T. McFadden, 

Chairman Committee on Banking and Currency, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Bear Sir: We note a reference in the newspapers to the fact that your committee 
is to make an investigation "to ascertain who finances the various farm organizations 
which call upon Congress with great frequency to enact 'special legislation.' " 

The National Grange is a farmers' organization which maintains a Washington 
office and a Washington representative who appears frequently before congressional 
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committees in the interests of legislation which is deemed to be of national import- 
ance and opposed to legislation which is deemed to be in the interest of personal or 
class interests. 

It may be that this activity of the National Grange brings this organization within 
the list of farm organizations relative to which your committee wishes to ascertain 
the sources of their financial support. 

Whether this is true or not, I will welcome the fullest possible investigation and 
stand ready to submit not only a detailed statement of the receipts and expenditures 
of this office, but also a detailed statement as to the source of the financial support of 
the entire Grange organization. 

Will you not advise me as to when hearings are held on this matter, so that I may be 
present at these hearings. 
Yours, sincerely, 

T. C. Atkbson, 
Washington Representative. 

Mr. Atkeson. I am perfectly willing to have that letter in the record, as it discloses 
the purpose of the hearing. 

The Chairman. I might say in addition to that that we have been hearing Mr. 
Benjamin C. Marsh, secretary and director of the -Farmers' National Council, and that 
we have also heard Mr. Gray Silver, the Washington representative of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, and in addition to the matters which they presented to the 
committee we have been asking them some pertinent questions regarding who they are 
^ind what they are doing, and we would like to get that same information from you, 
together with any other facts that you may care to present to the committee. 

Mr. Atkeson. Then, Mr. Chairman, I want, in the first place, to thank the chair- 
man and the committee for hearing what I may have to say in answer to the letter 
that I sent. I think I will state the occasion of my writing that letter. 

The Chairman. Very well. 

Mr. Atkeson. We saw in the newspapers that an investigation was to be made 
t)f the farmers' representatives in Washington, and we immediately addressed this 
■letter to the chairman of this committee, saying that if they wanted to know what we 
were doing here in Washington, we are perfectly willing to state to the committee 
why we were here. 

Mr. Brand. Mr. Chairman, if you will permit me just a minute, I want to know, for 
my own information, if any such statement as that went out of our committee? I was 
not here when we adjourned for the holidays. 

The Chairman. Which statement do you mean? 

Mr. Brand. Was there a request from this committee that all these organizations 
should be called before us to show cause why they were operating here in Washington? 

Mr. Wingo. I think not. 

The Chairman. I never heard of it. 

Mr. King. Certainly not. 

Mr. Wingo. I thought of that, and it might be well to ask the witness what state- 
ment he refers to. 

As a matter of fact, these hearings started by Mr. Marsh coming down and requesting 
a hearing; and then it was stated that any otner organizations would be perfectly free 
to come in and we would be glad to hear them on any suggestions that they had to 
make with reference to any pending legislation or any legislation that they thought 
proper to initiate. There was no agreement by this committee or no suggestion that 
we were going to undertake to investigate the numerous organizations that were in 
Washington purporting to represent the farmers. This committee is not sitting here 
because they are bringing anybody in, but they are here because they are hearing 
people who have asked to be heard. Is not that true, Mr. Chairman? 

The Chairman. I think so. Mr. Marsh, in answering some questions propounded 
by myself and members of this committee, said that he did not object to answering 
those questions, if the same questions were asked of the other organizations. I said 
to him that whenever these organizations came before us we would endeavor to find 
out the very same things we were endeavoring to find out from him. That covers the 
matter so far as my knowledge goes. 

Mr. Wingo. Would it not be well to remove the impression that our asking minute 
questions as to the organizations and whom they are representing before the committee 
arises from any desire to look into their business, but instead that the committee wants 
to know for whom they speak, so as to know what weight to give to their statements, 
so as to know to what extent they really speak the thought of the farmers of the country; 
that it is not out of any criticism of the organizations or their methods, but just to find 
out whom they represent? 
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The Chairman. That is what I said to Mr. Marsh, that it was not in a spirit of 
animosity but for the purpose of getting information. 

Mr. Silver appeared before this committee largely because of a letter which the 
federation of Farm Bureaus sent out to Members of Congress. He came here before 
~the hearing, and I discussed with him that letter, and he suggested that it would be 
«. good plan to be heard, so that the farmers of the country could know exactly what 
their organization was; and that hearing was arranged, and he was here this morning 
=ss a result of that situation. 

Mr. Atkeson. Well, Mr. Chairman, I think we understand each other. 

The Chairman. Now, you make your statement, Doctor, in your own way. 

Mr. Atkeson. So far as I am concerned, I was rather in the disposition to seek this 
-opportunity to say whom we represent and who we are. 

In the first place, I think I may say to this committee that I have touched the 

?roblems of agriculture at more angles than any other living man. Maybe it is because 
have lived longer than most other living men and have had more opportunity, but I 
think that is true. 

I am a practical farmer. I have been engaged in the business, directly and in- 
-directly, all mv life, and I am now. 

Now, then, I have been a member of this organization known as the Patrons of 
Husbandry for just about 40 years. I have been officially connected with it one way 
and another for 38 years, and I think I know its history from start to finish. I do not 
know just how much of that history I ought to put into this record, but it seems to me 
that it is worth while that this committee and other committees of Congress should 
know that this organization has been in existence for 55 years, or nearly 55 years. 
Its last session, which met at Boston, Mass., November 10-20, 1920, was the fifty- 
iourth annual session. 

It is a fraternal, educational, and social organization — a secret fraternal organization 
of farmere — and we initiated in the highest degree of this organization at the Boston 
session 9,838 farmers; and we had in that city at least 15,000 members during the 
session, representing practically all the States in the Union, except a few of the cotton- 
.growing States. We extend from Maine to California, across the continent. 

We started — that is, this organization started — without any intention of engaging in 
commercial enterprises or legislative influences, put purelv with a view of developing 
better men and better women and better conditions in the country. I have here a 
little pamphlet which gives this information about it more briefly than I can frame it. 

The National Grange is a farmers' fraternity. The full title of this organization is 
*'The National Grange of the Patrons of Husbandry." 

Instead of calling its various units by names used by other fraternities, such as 
lodges, or camps or posts, the National Grange has named its units "Granges," and by 
common consent the term "the Grange,' ' while technically meaning only a single 
unit of the National Grange, has come to be the generally accepted, commonly used 
term to designate the entire order, now many hundred thousand strong. 

The fundamental purposes of the grange are to promote the spirit of fraternity 
among its members and to secure economic, educational, and social benefits, and to 
fairly present agricultural problems for legislative consideration. 

I want to say before going any further that we rather object to being called "lob- 
byists" — the representatives of this organization. 

For more than half a century the grange has been speaking for the best interests 
of its members, who are engaged in the business of farming. Its representation at 
the National Capital is not a "lobby" in the commonly accepted meaning of that 
term, and never has been. There are no doubtful or ulterior interests to be served 
by the representative of the National Grange, and no unclean dollars to pay for such 
cervices as are rendered. 

This committee is perhaps interested to know how much salary I get and how much 
our office expenses are and the source of our support. 

The entire expenses of the National Grange office in this city, in round figures, are 
about $6,000 a year; including my own salary and the pay of a stenographer, my secre- 
tary, and office rent, printing bills, and all other incidental expenses were last year just a 
■ fraction above $6, 200 . On the 1st of February we will move our offices from where they 
now are to the National Bank of Washington Building, and we will be glad to see any 
Congressman there at any time, and we will guarantee that you will not be corrupted 
and that you will be just as happy as you ever were when we separate. 

The reason I say that we are not lobbyists is that our purpose has never been to 
unduly influence Congress for any particular or special interest. We think we have 
an organization that is broadminded enough and comprehensive enough to consider 
the welfare ; first, of the people of the whole United States and then to concentrate 
our efforts in producing better conditions on the farms and better citizenship in the 
open country. 
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The Chairman. Will you not just tell the committee how this $6,000 is provided? 
The testimony this morning disclosed how the funds were raised to support the Federa- 
tion of Farm Bureaus. I think it will be well for you to tell us just how your money 
is raised in support of your organization. 

Mr. Atke80N. Under the plan of our organization we have local or community 
organizations, and then we have county or district organizations and State organiza- 
tions, and then the national organization. 

The dues, in the first place, paid by each individual member for his annual dues 
are $1.20 a year, or 10 cents a month; and out of that 24 cents a year is paid to the 
State grange for the support of the State organization, and out of that 24 cents 5 cents 
a year — up to the last quarter, when the fee has been raised from 5 to 8 cents — has been 
contributed to the support of the national organization. Up to the last quarter, for 
more than 50 years all tne money that was ever contributed by any one of the farmers 
of America for the support of the National Grange was the price of one very poor cigar — 
or not half the price of a pooi one nowadays — in other words, 5 cents a year. Now, 
no farmer in this country has contributed to the support of the National Grange, up 
to the last quarter, more than 5 cents a year; and the expenses of our office in this city 
have not cost the farmers, members of this organization, as much as one and a half 
cents apiece annually: so that it is not a very burdensome organization. 

The total expense of any member is $1.20 a year for all purposes, including the subor- 
dinate, the State, and the national organizations. We derive no means from any 
other source whatever except these small contributions by this large membership. 

The subordinate granges meet weekly. There are nine or ten thousand of them in 
the country. The State granges meet annually, and the national grange meets 
annually, as I said before, the last session having been in Boston. The next one will 
be in Portland, Oreg. We met in Washington in 1916, which was the semicentennial 
meeting. 

The Chairman. Will you explain to the committee how the farmer gets his word 
to you as to legislation which he is desirous of having passed? 

Mr. Atkeson. In my legislative or representative capacity here I depart at no 
time, except in case of emergency, from the declarations made by the national grange. 
Those of you who will do us the honor to read a little booklet which is now in the 
hands of tne printer — this is the one issued last year which I have here — will find that 
it contains the action of the national grange at the Boston session on all public ques- 
tions, and when I appear before committees I always read into the record the action 
taken by this organization of farmers, and I am here as a representative, but not as a 
propagandist. I am not here trying to tell the farmers what they ought to do. I waste 
no time in trying to tell them. 

Over at Boston they told me what they wanted me to do, and we will submit in a 
little booklet to all the Members of Congress this information. 

Mr. King. What is that booklet. You might state that for the purposes of the 
record. 

Mr. Atkeson. It is entitled ' 'National Grange of the Patrons of Husbandry — 
National Legislative Recommendations." Now, you will find here a statement of all 
these subjects. 

Mr. Brand. When was that session held at Boston? 

Mr. Atkeson. We held that meeting on the 10th to 20th of November last. We 
meet on the second Wednesday after the second Monday in each year. While I shall 
not read this booklet into the record, this just gives the action. This was the action of 
the session at Grand Rapids a year go last winter. The first subject is ' 'Americanism " ; 
second, * 'Orderly government"; third, "The condition of agriculture"; fourth, 
"Economy"; fifth, "Nationalization"; sixth, "Industrial Controversies"; seventh, 
' 'Land ownership," and so on. I think I will read just one of these titles. I will 
read the fifth, on nationalization, because this title may put suspicion in some of your 
minds. [Reading:] 

"While recognizing the evils of uncurbed power growing from swollen fortunes in 
the hands of unscrupulous and ambitious individuals, the National Grange declares . 
that in the Government of a free democracy is lodged ample power to curb all such 
evils. We declare our opposition to government ownership and to nationalization of 
business and industry unless clearly required in the public interest. We favor the 
safeguarding and protection of every right of private property on the broad ground 
that only by the full development of the right of private property can there be per- 

Setuated the full measure of individual initiative and emulation upon which a 
emocracy is based, and by which its future is assured." 

Some people who claim to represent farmers will not agree with that declaration. 
The seventh item is "Land ownership," involving the whole question. Then we 
have " Natural resources," " Education,'*" Taxation, " Production and distribution," 
'Cooperative marketing," "Corporation control," "Price fixing," and so on. 
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I may say that war-time price fixing may have been necessary. In peace times the 
grange regards price" fixing as unjustifiable. 

Then we have 4< Packer legislation," " Representation of agriculture," "The Secre- 
tary of Agriculture." 

We say on that subject, which might interest the committee, that the Secretary of 
Agriculture should be a practical farmer and should be not only in sympathy with 
farmers, but so identified by ideas, vocation, and effort that farmers will recognize 
him as one of themselves. The head of the department must be a man around whom 

X" cultural interests and workers will rally with confidence in his leadership. We 
Ige ourselves to secure the appointment of a Secretary fulfilling these conditions, 
regardless of politics. 

Mr. Wingo. What success are you having? 

Mr. Atkeson. Well, I do not know. You will have to probe the intellect of the 
President elect. 

Mr. Wingo. His intellect or the intellect of the " master minds"? 

Mr. Atkeson. Well, I went over to Marion and had a little chat with the President 
elect. 

Mr. Wingo. Oh, you are one of the "master minds"? [Laughter.] So that I was 
really more practical in my question than I thought. 

Mr. Atkeson. Yes; I was over there, and I tried to get at what was in his mind. 
We did not hesitate to tell him what was in ours, but he was a little bit more careful 
in expressing himself. 

Mr. Wingo. There is no question that you did not find out what was in his mind, 
did you? 

Mr. Atkeson. But if I had, I do not think I should have told this committee. 

Mr. Wingo. I would not have expected you to, any more than I should have done 
it. 

Mr. Atkeson. I should not have done that. 

Mr. Wingo. I say that I would not have expected you to, Doctor. 

Mr. Atkeson. No. Another thing I want to say to this committee, that the course 
pursued by our organization for nearly half a century toward these legislative matters 
was, when something was pending in Congress that was of special interest to our peo- 
ple — our people includes all these interests like the orange growers in California, the 
potato growers of Maine, and others, and everybody in between, but when any special 
interest was in view in matters of legislation — the legislative committee would come 
down to Washington, and when they had finished what they came down here to do 
they would fold their tents and go back home. During those years, nearly half a 
century, our organization indorsed and promoted practically every act of legislation 
that had any very direct connection with the agricultural interests of the country. 

I remember very distinctlv when there were vigorous efforts made to establish a 
Department of Agriculture with a Secretary in the President's Cabinet. And I think 
we may claim, without any fear of serious controversy or objection, that our organiza- 
tion was largely responsible for the establishment of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission; and practically all the legislation that has followed since the late sixties 
and early seventies that has had for its object the control of the railroad or legislation 
to prevent exploitation of the people; and some railroad securities are still distinguished 
in the market as those of the grander roads. The grange paid for the cost of litigation 
in one case which was carried to the Supreme Court, which finally settled the question 
that the railroads were not public utilities when they were securing a right of way 
over the farmers' land, and became private property afterwards. And that decision 
established in the Supreme Court the proposition that the creature could not be 
greater than the creator, and the railroads being the creature of legislation must 
always remain subject to that creator. You are all familiar with that. 

The Chairman. You are apparently the pioneer of these organizations located here 
in Washington. 

Mr. Atkeson. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Do you care to express an opinion as regards these other organiza- 
tions which have grown up? Is their growth clue to the fact that your organization 
has failed to represent the wishes of the farmers in regard to these matters, or do you 
care to comment on them, and as to why this great federation of farm bureaus is 
organized now, which according to the testimony has for its purpose the swallowing 
up of all other organizations? Do you want to touch on that? 

Mr. Atkeson. I do not care, Mr. Chairman, to discuss the farm bureaus. I think 
I can, in fairness to them and everybody etee — because I want to be fair to everybody — 
say that the grange representatives, these grange legislative committees, began, 
practically, the agitation of the question of the Federal Government paying part 
of the expenses for agricultural education. The first record that I have anywhere 
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discovered, of a suggestion that agriculture be taught in the public schools, came 
from our organization, made by a gentleman by the name of Harwell, from Tennessee, 
in 1872, and we have favored everything, for 50 years, which had for its purpose the 
improvement of the humanitarian conditions of the country rather than raising- 
better hogs and better corn and better cattle. When Senator Page introduced his 
vocational educational bill in Congress a good many years ago I was a member of the 
National Grange legislative committee, and came down here in support of that measure, 
which had in it two features. One was an agricultural extension feature and the other 
was vocational education which was to include other people than farmers. It included 
mechanics, and things of that sort. 

The thing ran along with more or less growing favor until about eight years ago, 
when the new administration came in and the old Page bill, with its variations, was 
divided, and it is now on the statute book with variations, one part of it known aa 
the Smith-Lever bill and another part as the Hughes vocational educational bill. 
And most of them claim that the Page proposition was a Republican measure, while 
the laws as passed were Democratic. I mean the personality of the people who- 
introduced the bill. 

Mr. King. But not as shown by the votes in the respective parties. 

Mr. Atkeson. What is that? 

Mr. Kino. That is, as to those who introduced the bill; but not as to the votes in 
the two houses. 

Mr. Atkeson. No; I said as to the persons who introduced the bill. I did not 
mean to say that that had anything to do with the vote in the House when it was 
passed. Oi course, they were absolutely nonpolitical propositions, and there could 
nave been no political lines drawn, and I do not think there was any attempt to* 
draw political lines. 

Now, when the hearings were held before the committee in support of the Smith- 
Lever bill, it was my privilege to present the grange viewpoint without any effort 
to influence the committee. We never do seek to influence a committee of Congress 
beyond the mere matter of presenting what seems to us to be a fair statement oi the 
farmers* understanding of the problem. That is up to Congress, and let Congress- 
use its own responsibility. 

As nearly as I remember — and the record will, of course, bear me out or fail to do 
so, as the case may be — I was the only farmer in America that appeared before a 
congressional committee in support oi the Smith-Lever bill, which created the 
agricultural-extension departments in our agricultural colleges. 

I said a while ago that I thought I had touched this agricultural problem at more- 
angles than anyone else. It was my fortune, or misfortune, to be connected with 
our agricultural college for 23 years, and so I have seen the whole system grow up, 
with all its developments, educational and otherwise. Most of the people who are- 
no w county agents and engaged in agricultural extension enterprises were school 
boys when some of us were trying to secure the passage of the Smith-Lever bill. 

As to the relation of farm bureau development and these governmental activities, 
I take it the farm bureaus are able to handle that. That phase of the question I do» 
not care to discuss at all. 

The Chairman. Would you care to discuss it this far: Is it your understanding* 
that the United States Department of Agriculture authorizes the farm-bureau organi- 
zations as under their authority under the Smith-Lever bill? 

Mr. Atkeson. No; they do not. 

The Chairman. They <io not? 

Mr. Atkeson. So far as I know, in an official way. I do not know that they object 
to them. 

The Chairman. The work of the county agents is along educational lines entirely, 
as you understand it? 

Mr. Atkeson. I understand that they are expected to do just what the Smith- 
Lever bill provides that they shall do — that is, that they are limited and governed, 
or should be. by the Smith-Lever Act of Congress. 

The Chairman. You are in very close touch with the operations in these various 
bureaus. Do you care to tell the committee whether or not, in your judgment, they 
are living up to the strict letter of the law in that respect? 

Mr. Atkeson. I do not think, Mr. Chairman, that I ought to answer that ques- 
tion. I have no particular objection to answering it. It is just that those people 
are here, and they can answer for themselves. Any information connected with 
their organization I would rather you would get some other way. 

I want to say this, if that is satisfactory; I am not going to stop short of satisfying 
everybody if I can, but I would rather not answer those questions. 
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The grange had its beginning just following the Civil War, when there was a great 
period of unrest in the country; a condition of emotionalism, more or less sensational- 
ism, and very largely radicalism. 

Following that period we had the development of the Greenback Party, and the 
Social Labor Party; and then came along the Populist Party. Our organization 
liad its own troubles during those years, and everybody had troubles during the 
peculiar conditions that developed. 

In a generation or two, and when the great World War was over, we found in this 
"world, not limited to our country, that the whole system of economics was somehow 
out of joint; enormous debts; a period of unrest; lots of people making a noise about 
the high cost of living, which is about the most foolish thing that the American pub- 
lic ever did, because there was not any such thing as the high cost of living, relatively. 
The only time that I have ever known hard times was when the cost of living was at 
its lowest. The other way around it was always pretty comfortable. 

We were confronted with these conditions of unrest, and the development was 
more or less sensational, emotional, and semiradical, and radical organizations that 
naturally and normally follow these conditions, and I do not see any way to have 
prevented their manifesting themselves. 

We have lots of laws in this country, but I do not know any that prevents a man 
from making a darned fool of himself if he wants to. We have unlimited oppor- 
tunity to do that not only among farmers but among other people. 

Mr. King. Lots of the laws helD him to do that. 

Mr. Atkeson. That is right. Now, these are conditions that you have been con- 
fronted with and that we are confronted with, and that the whole country is con- 
fronted with in connection with these farm organizations, and that should be con- 
sidered in connection with the conditions prevailing in the county. When some of 
these conditions pass, some of these organizations will pass; and some of the things 
they are doing and saying now they will not do and say as they are confronted with 
more normal conditions. 

My own state of mind is that no legislation can stop or revolutionize the laws of 
economics, or the law of supply and demand, or that legislation can make everybody 
rich or can provide livings for everybody or anybody without some measure of labor; 
and this world was here oefore I came to it and before our organization came to it r 
and it will be here after we are all gone; and that the people who are here then will 
be confronted with economic conditions, periods of unrest, periods of uncertain 
future 

The Chairman. Well, Doctor, in that connection you are not attempting to state 
that the American Farm Bureau Federation is the result of a situation of unrest in 
this country, are you? 

Mr. Atkeson. Very largely. 

The Chairman. Very largely? 

Mr. Atkeson. Very largely. 

The Chairman. Is it not your opinion that it is the outgrowth of the appropriations 
under the Smith-Lever law that made this federation possible, or do you think it 
would have come anyway? 

Mr. Atkeson. Well, I think you got all the information you need about that this 
morning. 

The Chairman. The committee, I am sure, would be glad to know, because of the 
contrast which has been drawn here by your statement and that of the gentleman 
appearing for the American Farm Bureau Federation, because of the fact that you 
state that your expenses, all told, are $6,000 per year, and that it was stated before 
this committee this morning that the total receipts from the American Farm Bureau 
Federation are now $750,000 a year on a membership of 1,500,000, and that the expense 
of the maintenance of the Washington office is $30,000 a year. The committee would 
be interested to know how your organization views this tremendously powerful organ- 
ization coming in to represent the farmers. Do you care to express yourself along 
those lines? 

Mr. Atkeson. I expect it would satisfy you best by stating that they are six times 
as influential as we are in Washington; that is, they have six times the amount of the 
cost, according to your statement. 

Mr. King. You think the more money they have the more influential they are? 

Mr. Atkeson. Yes; money talks. 

Mr. King. I do not believe that is true, Doctor. 

Mr. Atkeson. I can not get away from the conviction that this sudden and rather 
phenomenal growth of the farm bureaus is largely the result of conditions. I think I 
may say this, in fairness to the Farm Bureau people, that in the beginning of this 
agricultural extension work nobody had any expectation that the farm bureaus would 
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be more than an advisory organization for the county agents, made up of farmers in 
the counties. I do not think that anybody contemplated anything beyond that 
purpose. They sometimes, in the first place, called them clubs; and then I do not 
know who invented the name "farm bureau/ ' but the county was made the unit, 
and they had county bureaus and the county agent called a meeting, and was always 
active in cooperation with these farm organizations. 

The Chairman. Can you tell us anywhere where the movement of the establish- 
ment of county farm bureaus originated? 

Mr. Atke80n. How is that? 

The Chairman. Where and when and how did the county farm bureau start? 
Did it start originally after the appropriation under the Smith-Lever law in 1914? 

Mr. Atkeson. Oh, yes; we had nothing — no farm county bureaus that I know 
of — until after that law: and I never heard the term in connection with the agricul- 
tural organizations until after that. 

The Chairman. Where was the movement first started? 

Mr. Atkeson. Probably in New York. But if you mean the county agent move- 
ment 

The Chairman. No; I mean these, the present farm bureaus. 

Mr. Atkeson. You go back to an appropriation made by the Rockefeller General 
Education Board, I believe it was, which sent Seaman A. Knapp to the South — and 
they called them advisers in those days — to teach somebody down there how to grow 
better crops, how to be more efficient farmers, and that sort of thing. Mr. Knapp 
made quite a success of his undertaking in the South, and the question was raised of 
having some one who was competent in each county in the country to advise with 
the farmers with the view of promoting agricultural production. Theoretically, they 
justified taking the taxpayers' money to support county agents and agricultural work 
on the theory that the men in towns and the taxpayers everywhere must eat, and if 
by using a certain amount of the public funds they could increase agricultural pro- 
duction and make the country a more attractive and a more desirable place to live, 
it justified entirely that use of the public funds. I do not think anything else was 
contemplated by the Smith-Lever law. 

What has happened since I have not had much contact with. As I said before, I 
think it is perfectly fair to everybody to say that when the farm bureaus were first 
organized no one contemplated more than an advisory body — a local county unit — 
an advisory body to cooperate with and advise with the county agents, who were 
paid partly by the Smith-Lever appropriations and partly by State appropriations. 

I have understood in a general way in my own State that between tne National and 
the State appropriations for agricultural extension, it foots up somewhere about 
$90,000 a year. Of course, with that much money they are able to do a lot of things 
in the way of encouraging agricultural production. Now, just how much that was 
responsible for the farm bureaus or the farm bureaus were responsible for it, it is not 
my business, perhaps, to discuss; and we have no quarrel or criticism to make of the 
farm bureau people, and as far as I am concerned, we have no criticism to make of 
Congress. 

Before I knew Congressmen as well as I do now I used to hear a lot of things said 
about Congressmen and about their being influenced by this illegitimate means and 
the other; but somehow, since I have known Congressmen pretty well, I have con- 
cluded that, so far as the average of humanity goes, they are above the average. I 
think that is perfectly true. I have a brother who was elected as the Representative 
from the sixth congressional district of Missouri, and I am not pleased with the idea 
that his predecessor can not come back — that is, I think I would like to have both 
come back. Now, I think he is just as honest as I am, as I think the average Member 
of Congress is, as they go, and I have never, for myself, allowed myself to believe that 
Congressmen were bad ; I mean to say, all Congressmen, because they are just human 
and subject, perhaps, to all the human weaknesses. But, being above the average 
of humanity, they are, on the average, less liable to be improperly influenced in any 
of their actions. 

That is, I think, the state of mind of our organization, and that the responsibility 
is on Congress after we have presented our view as we see it, perhaps with a special 
interest or biased interest in our views, that the responsibility is on Congress; and, 
as I said to some agricultural friends the other day, if Congress were to abdicate, or 
to come down to my office and say to me, "You write into the statutes any blamed 
things that you want on agriculture, ' ' I would say, ' ' Let it pass. " I do not want that 
job. There are so many things that some people know that are not so that it kind of 
staggers me once in a while. I gave an illustration of that the other day. When 
Congress in its wisdom submitted the prohibition amendment and then enacted the 
Volstead Act some of my farmer friends, especially those who are largely interested 
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in wowing wine grapes, were much disturbed. It happens, in Chautauqua €onnty , 
N. i ., where they grow wine grapes, that our organization is very strong, and die 
head of our organization is a grape grower in Chautauqua bounty, N. Y. When pro- 
hibition came along those grape growers concluded that was their ruination. A howl 
went up from all of the grape growers. Up to that time a fair or satisfactory price to 
th.e grape growers was from $10 to $25 a ton. Twenty-five dollars was die top notch 
and a very satisfactory price. They sold their grapes last year around about $125 a 
ton. Now, they thought prohibition was going to ruin those darned grape growers. 

A gentleman from California explained to me a few days ago how it came about 
that these wine grapes were selling at $125 a ton now. He said you could not make 
raisins out of wine grapes, but you can evaporate part of the water out of them eo that 
they can be shipped and kept over, and he said, u When you pour some more water 
on them they absorb that, and when they have fermented sufficiently they have kick 
enough to satisfy anybody. " And so wine grapes have gone up to $125 a ton instead 
of selling for $10, $15, or $20 a ton. 

Now, the grape growers were mistaken about that legislation. I always use that 
as a rather humorous illustration of the fact that there are so many things that we 
know, or think we know, that when reduced to a demonstration turn out some other 



ijr. 

I remember a rather distant relative of mine, who lived a number of years ago, 
when logrollings and house raisings were common in West Virginia, and everybody 
was in the habit of drinking too much on occasions like that. This old relative— we 
called him "Uncle Billy 1 ' — was at a logrolling, and he got pretty full, and he con- 
cluded he wanted to sit down, so he backed up to a log and eat down, and he sat down 
just a little too far over and fell down flat on his back. The old man raised up on one 
elbow, and he says, "Well, boys, it is the easiest thing in the world to be mistaken/' 
He thought he was going to sit on that log, and he sat down flat on his back on the 
other side. 

Now, in all seriousness, the conditions confronting American agriculture to-day are 
serious enough, and they are serious, not from the standpoint of the fanner alone, but 
when we say that the condition of agriculture is serious enough it also means that the 
economic conditions of everybody in the country are serious enough. That is, we 
are confronted with abnormal, phenomenal economic conditions. It is my con- 
viction that if Congress would write into the statutes everything that everybody 
wants we would have a miscellaneous mass of heterogeneous incongruities that nobody 
could quite understand. 

Mr. Brooks. Doctor, do you not think that farmers are getting loaded down with 
too many organisations? 

Mr. Atkeson. Too many farmers' organizations? 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

Mr. Atkeson. Well, I will agree to that, but it is just as certain that there are too 
many church organizations. 

Mr. Brooks. There is no doubt about that. 

Mr. Atkeson . And I am inclined to think there are too many political organizations . 

Mr. Brooks. Yes; I agree with you. 

Mr. King. We have reduced them now. 

Mr. Atkeson. This has come up to us in various ways. We are asked, "Why don't 
you farmers all get together? " During the days of Mr. Hoover and his Food Admin- 
istration, on one occasion Mr. Hoover wanted to know who would speak lor the farmers 
anyway, and he put it a little different, but if I may put it just the way he had it, he 
said, "This organization claims to speak for the farmers of the country, and the other 
organization claims to speak for the farmers"— referring to these numerous organiza- 
tions — and he reached such a degree of enthusiasm that he said, "Who in the h 

does represent the farmers anyway?" I wonder. if these Congressmen have not ab- 
sorbed a little of that problem. 

Now, farmers could get together just like the churches could get together. They 
are all trying to get to the same place, and they all read the same book; and there are 
about 300 so-called orthodox religious organizations in this country. Now, they could 
all gjet together if all of them would come into my church; but I wondered if it was 
possible to get the farmers together, with some such irreconcilable opinions as we find 
between some farmer organizations. There are farm parties and farm organizations 
in this country that believe in Government ownership of everything, even to the point 
of total destruction Of ownership of private property. We find among farmers, like 
we find among everybody else, or in every other class, a great difference in states of 
mind, shading off from the most radical — I do not know just what name to use because 
I do not want to use an offensive term — to the most reactionary; and then you will 
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find farm organizations partaking more or less of those wide differences of states of 
mind. And new organizations, wherever they exist — and that does not mean that 
they are wrong — are alwayB more or less radical, with reformers, and new leaders, 
undisciplined leadership, and a following that does not know where it is going but 
just knows it is on the way, always more or less emotional and radical. That is so in 
affairs of religion, of statesmanship or States, and it is so in every human undertaking, 
that when a new thing, a new organization, is developed, it must of necessity develop 
these appeals to human emotional sensationalism and more or less radicalism. 

That was true at the beginning of the Republican' Party, if I may use that as an 
illustration. I lived through the beginning of it. I am as old as it is. In the days 
when it was a new party tney certainly were rantankerous enough to satisfy most 
anybody. They carried fanaticism, radicalism, to the limit. But as it became older 
and began to steady itself it changed, until some people say that it is a reactionary 
party now. It has run all the gaits, from rank radicalism to where it is now. Why, 
they used to call it a radical party — these fellows over in my State did, the people 
south of Mason and Dixon's line. They not only called it the Republican Party but 
they called it the " Black" Republican Party. I use that as an illustration only to 
show that in all great human movements there is always the element of radicalism or 
of uncertainty, and frequently they burn themselves up; just like a number of farm 
organizations. We had the Farmers' Alliance a few years ago that swept the country 
over. They got into politics and came back with the support of the Populist Party; 
and they had a candidate for President and polled quite a number of electoral votes. 
I refer to these things to show that it is only natural to expect, as the product of the 
present times and conditions, a condition that is more or less unstable, a radical state 
of mind among the farmer people, because it is among all other people, and it is bound 
to manifest itself somewhere in some way. 

Take an organization as old as ours, which is now more than a half century old. It 
has seen organizations come and go. It has seen hundreds of them, first and last. 
Some of them have come up and stormed the ramparts of public opinion and passed 
away. Like Jonah's gourd, they grew up in the n^ght and some kind of worm bit 
them — political worm, usually — and as it was with Jonah,, when the sun came out the 
next day there was not any gourd vine to shade him. 

I remember when the Farmers' Alliance had thirty or forty thousand members in 
West Virginia; and within something like 12 months they did not have more than 
thirty or forty members. And I have seen other organizations come about in the 
same way as the result of human emotionalism. We oelieve, so far as the grange is 
concerned, that whether it is right or wrong in the position it takes, it certainly does 
not assume that other people and other organizations are wrong; because the fact that 
all of us are inclined to think that people who think differently from us are wrong does 
not prove that they are wrong. They may be right. It may be that socialism is the 
salvation, really. I shall not discuss that further. 

But, so far as our organization is concerned, it has reached a time of life, with its 
experience with the various relations in life and the emotional movements in the 
country, and with its trained and developed leadership, so that it can not be thrown 
off its feet suddenly. It is not possible. A man can not reach the leadership in our 
organization overnight. He first serves and shows his ability to the people who 
employ him in his local organization, and then he attends year after year the State 
organization, and the representatives from the various locals come up from the States; 
and after a while he reaches the leadership or head of his State organization. 

The master of the National Grange, who preceded the present one a year ago, was 
18 years master of the Illinois State Grange, and he became master of the National 
Grange, where he served for 8 years. Now, you can not throw men like that off 
their feet. They may be wrong, of course; they may be reactionary; but the things 
they do they do deliberately, and. our organization is a deliberative organization. 
We do not meet in a mob or mass and let somebody put over a pre-prepared set of 
resolutions. Our sessions last 10 days always, and every resolution offered is referred 
to a committee, just as you do with your bills in Congress. 

We are a deliberative body for these 10 days. Everything, every kind of thing, 
finds its way into the hopper for consideration. It is 'referred to the proper com- 
mittee. The committee considers it and reports favorably on the matter, and then 
it is discussed in open session and the body takes some action, and when the body 
has acted and has made it a matter of record it is expected, I believe, that I should 
come to Congress and present the things that this organization has acted upon are up 
for consideration, in a large measure I have discharged my duty. When I ask com- 
mittees of Congress to listen to me I read the action of that national organization, and 
then, bo far as I may do so properly, I present the arguments in support of the measure. 
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The Chairman. You get your chart and directions from the resolutions of the 
National Grange at its annual meetings? 

Mr. Atkeson. Absolutely, and I do not assume to advocate any measure that they 
have not passed upon, unless in an emergency some new thing came up, and in cases 
of that kind, being familiar with the history of the organization and the precedents 
that may have more or less bearing, I am left to judge as best I can as to what would 
be the attitude of our organization if they were confronted with that proposition. 
But the proposition is always presented, even in that case, to the organization at its 
next annual meeting, and they act upon it. If they should take an adverse position 
to that I had taken under this special condition, why, at once I accept the decision 
of the National Grange. 

I would like for the committee — and after this I am through — to get this one prop- 
osition straight, that I am here representing responsible people, and only to represent 
what they are responsible for, and that I am responsible to them if I misrepresent them 
on the position they have taken at any time. 

Now, then, I am not here for propaganda purposes. I am not here to advocate the 
Ralston-Nolan bill, for instance, which is a land-tax proposition. Our organization 
is on record against it. Therefore I am against it. 

Mr: Brooks. In other words, you do not favor propaganda work? 

Mr. Atkeson. We absolutely do no propaganda work from Washington. We are 
here as representing this responsible organization. I mean that we think we are the 
peers of the average Congressman, in all respect to Congress. We believe that our 
people are big enough to be Congressmen. And I want to say that there are at least 
three or four or five of the Senators who are members of our organization, and there 
are, among Members of Congress, about a dozen members of our organization. 

But the point I want to emphasize is that we are not propagandists — I mean, our 
Washington office. We are not here to convert the American farmers or the American 
public as to what they ought to do. If there is any one thing that I would like for this 
committee to get ana retain, it would be that we are representatives and not propa- 
gandists. We will not try to teach the American public that Government ownership 
of railroads is a good thing, and we are not trying to teach the American public that it 
is not a good thing. But we will try to convince Congress, if we may, that this organi- 
zation of farmers for themselves and as loyal Americans, at their annual session, nave 
taken a certain position upon an economic question; and we do not want to argue it 
with you gentlemen. We have no complaints to make, no requirements to make. 
We have never allowed ourselves to intimate — we never use the words " big business " 
if we can get around it. I would not know how to think about Congress thinking 
about being influenced in any illegitimate way. I am willing to assume that, being 
human, it is possible that it might be so; but onlv on the broad ground that any human 
being is subject to go wrong. Even Judas Iscariot, who was in mighty good company, 
did; and that might happen to Congress. But we have never allowed our organization 
to believe anything but what Members of Congress are trying to serve the American 
Nation and the best interests of American people, but with the conflicting interests 
and with the conflicting impulses, all of which come in to influence men; and that 
we are dealing with men who are of the highest type of American citizenship; and 
we only want to sit down with you gentlemen and talk this thing over, in the interests, 
first of all, of Americanism; and then, if I can not defend the position we take on the 
general grounds of public policy and the national welfare, I do not want you to accept 
any of these statements I make, at any time. 

I deprecate any class consciousness and any effort to develop class consciousness in 
the country. We are American citizens. We are entitled to a fair hearing as men, 
even if we are farmers. And then, since agriculture is the basic industry of the 
country, and everybody, the Congressman and the humble citizen in the country, 
depends upon the products of the farm, if we are ever led into assuming a special 
purpose, or what some might call a special purpose, for agriculture, if I am not able to 
advocate it upon the ground of public policy or to justify it upon the ground of public 
policy, I shall not attempt to justify it at all. 

I can conceive of conditions — and this is one illustration of what I mean — that 
would justify it. The statistics of the last census show that 52 per cent of the farms 
in the State of Illinois are now in the hands of nonresident owners. That means that 
largely the best farms of Illinois are in the hands of nonresident owners. Now, just 
how many of those farms will be in the hands of nonresident owners 50 years from now 
I do not know, but at the present rate of increase in tenancy in Illinois, they will 
all be in the hands of tenants. They will all be in the hands of nonresident owners 
in 50 years from now; and if there is any one thing that is now threatening the founda- 
tions of American democracy it is that one thing. When you destroy the farm homes 
• in the open country or the homes of the people who live in the open country, when 
that passes away our democracy becomes uncertain. 
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As a matter of public policy, if my assumption be correct, if this Congress or any 
other Congress could by legislation devise some plan that would maintain the farms 
owned, the farms occupied by our citizenship in the open country, in my opinion 
they would have done the most patriotic thing, so far as our institutions are concerned, 
that it is humanly possible to do. 

f can conceive to-day that this would be perhaps called class legislation, and in a 
sense it would be class legislation, and I am not going to advocate it, but I just make a 
suggestion of this as one thing that would do it. I think that it is humanly unattain- 
able, in the state of mind of the American, at least; that is, to have a graduated land 
tax, which has nothing to do with the single tax, but is based on our graduated income 
tax, a graduated land tax . A low tax on the first unit of value, which, of course, would 
have to be arbitrarily fixed at, say, $5,000, provided a man lives on the land and culti- 
vates that unit of value. Then, for every additional unit of value, to increase tbe tax 
until you reach the place where a man could not get enough out of it to buy the taies 
on it. Now, maybe tnat would be class legislation, but I am thoroughly convinced 
that as a matter of public policy it may some time be justified. Perhaps that is not 
the remedy, or there may be a better one; but I think I do know that it is greatly te 
be deprecated that the lands in this country are getting to be owned by people whs 
do not live on and cultivate them. 

Mr. Brooks. May I ask you, right there: Do you think people are moving from the 
farms because of the taxes they have to pay? 

Mr. Atkeson . That has something to do with it. The suggestion of taxation though 
is to reach the point of taxation where a man could not pay the taxes, and therefor* 
could not own tne land. 

Mr. Brooks. No; but you said that so many of the farms were being owned by 
nonresidents; by city people, I suppose you mean? 

Mr. Atkeson. Nonresidents. They are not city people many times through the 
Central West; they are people who inherited those lands, in many cases, and who 
have moved off to the towns and rented the lands to tenants. 

Mr. Brooks. The people see a profit in them or they would aot buy them, evea 
though they have to pay the taxes on them. 

Mr. Atkeson. It does not make any difference how they got the farm; the point 1 
am trying to make is tins — that it would be better for the Government as a matter of 
public policy if the people who owned the land lived on the land. That is what I 
was trying to illustrate. 

I have a son in southern Alabama living on a farm, and he is surrounded by Negroes, 
and he does not like to live out there. But if our farms are to be occupied and culti- 
vated by a ramshackle tenantry, that is the end of churches and schools m the country; 
and the country ceases to be a desirable place for an American to live and raise his 
family. That is where our best people have been raised heretofore. . 

I am referring to these matters to show that by public policy you may justify what 
would seem to be class favoritism. I believe it good public policy, and if somebody 
can devise a way to keep the people of this country on the lands who own them a&d 
have them occupy them and become permanent citizens in order that they may main- 
tain good country schools and good country churches and social conditions, it is the 
greatest thing that could be done for the Nation. 

Change those conditions, and there will be further migrations to the towns. 

Now, I think you had in mind the question as to why so many people are leaving 
the country and going to town. 

Mr. Brooks. I had in mind this, that I did not believe the people were leaving 
the farms because they had to pay taxes. 

Mr. Atkeson. No; I do not believe that. 

Mr. Brooks. I believe if they were tax free they would still leave the farms aod 
go to town. 

Mr. Atkeson. Not because they have to pay taxes there; but the reason, outside 



of the social question that comes in to influence them, why they are leaving the 

" it they 
where else; and I would think they were all fools, if they think that, if they did not 



is, they are mainly leaving the farms because they think they can do better seine- 



leave the farms. 

Mr. Brooks. Any adjustment of the tax question would not keep them there. 

Mr. Atkeson. Possibly not. I would use the tax remedy, if at all, to induce owner- 
ship of lands by those who occupy them. 

Now, there seems to be no serious reason for regretting so many people going to 
town. I have not worried because farm hands were scarce on the farms. The indica- 
tions now are that we have raised too much stuff already; and, as a farmer, if half the 
people who are now on the farms would go to town I would like it. I am a farmer, 
prettv largely engaged in actual production, and it would be an advantage to me 
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t i half the people that axe engaged in production would hike off to town and go to 
eeULog peanuts. We have grown too mueh stuff in this country ; more than we can 
get a price for that will pay the cost of production. 

Now, suppose that half of the people on the farms were to go to town; they would 
still keep on eating, wouldn't they? And it would reduce production. And if enough 
of them go to town, we would get a profitable price for our products. It reminds me 
of the old-fashioned spelling class, where they were all lined up, and every time 
there was a little disorder in the class, somebody would be sent down to the foot of 
the class, and the fellow that had always stayed at the foot of the class looked up 
toward the head and said, " If those fellows keep on going down, I will be up head 
after a while." If all these fellows will just keep on leaving the farms, I will be up 
head after a while; there is not any question about that. Now, they will keep on 
leaving the farm as long as they can do better somewhere else, and they ought to. 
But the time must eome, if this flow continues to the towns, when it will turn the 
other way, because they can do better outside. 

Mr. Brooks. After all, the question of supply and demand regulates all these 
economic conditions? 

Mr. Atkbson, Undoubtedly. A gentleman from Baltimore came into my office 
a while ago and wanted me to favor the passage of a bill which would provide that 
people could not leave the country and go to town. That was one remedy; if Congress 
would enact a bill that would not let the son of John Smith, living out in the country, 
go to town. Well, I do not know what kind of anarchist he was. But as long as we 
are a democracy and people may go where they think they can do best, they wil\ 
continue to go to town when they want to, I have not felt much like weeping, and my 
organization has not shed any tears, over this migration of the country people to the 
towns. 

Now, if anybody thinks — this is a little foreign to the question I was talking about — 
if anybody thinks that the farmers are the only people who are going to get hurt, they 
are mistaken. I lived through the period following the Civil War, when I saw, with 
variations and modifications, the same condition that we have now, and 1 helped 
drive the nails in an old-fashioned plank fence that my father paid $8 a keg for. A few 
years later I helped to drive the same kind of old-fashioned, cut, 8-penny nails, made 
at Clifton, on the Ohio River, that my father paid only 90 cents a keg for. There is 
nothing left there now but the foundations, where those nails were made . The factory 
went bankrupt. There have never been any nails made there since. When we were 
arguing about the high cost of living, Mr. Gompers said," Wages will have to keep on 
going up because of tne high cost of living. " But I said, "That is all right, Mr. Uom- 
pers. Admitting that the cost of living is twice what it was in the prewar days, wages 
ought to be, on that basis, twice as much. But what about it when normal conditions 
are restored and the cost of living comes down to half what it is; what about the wages 
of labor then? " He went right up in the air. Labor could never come down. Well, 
it has got to come down. There is not any escape from it, without other things are to 
go up and a high level of prices maintained. All these fellows that have been raising 
something to eat are going to come to Washington to work at the carpenter trade, or 
something else, at a dollar or more an hour, if those wages are paid here. They can 
not get that out in the country. Wages have got to come down — that is all there is to 
it — or the other thing has got to go up, or it means somebody has got to go hungry. 

Mr. Brooks. It has come now to where a lot of people are wanting legislation from 
Congress to help the farmer, and there is not any legislation possible for Congress to 
pass that will help very much. That is my opinion. 

Mr. Atkeson. Yes. Many people expect too much of legislation. These things 
will equalize themselves. Our organization tries to take a broad view of all these prob- 
lems, and we talk them over among ourselves. We think we have developed some 
measures, submitted by our organization, which, in a perfectly confidential and frank 
manner, we are here to talk over with Members of Congress; not to bluff nor to bulldoze 
nor to threaten, or anything else, but to meet you on the dead level and present as 
best we can from our standpoint the views of our organization with reference to this 
bamc industry upon which every other industry in America depends . Now, if we can 
be of service to Congress or to our country, we are here for that purpose, as representa- 
tives and not as propagandists . 

Mr. Wingo. How many members have you in your organization? 

Mr. Atke80n. In round numbers, we claim about a million. We have about 9,000 
subordinate organizations, and organizations in 35 of the States, running clear across 
the country. It was at one time very strong in the South, but the Fanners' Union and 
the farmers' agents coming along kind of squeezed us out; but our national master 
is in North Carolina now, and we are organizing Virginia and going down into North 
Carolina. 
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Mr. Wingo. I was very much interested and, of course, appreciate the fundamental 
philosophy underlying your discussion of the reasons why you have so many different 
farm organizations, the chief of which was that there is a difference in opinions. There 
are honest differences of opinion. Necessarily, that has led to conflict in the convic- 
tions and views of your different organizations. Your organization honestly and sin- 
cerely believes certain things. Another organization honestly believes that Govern- 
ment ownership — to take that as an illustration — is the proper thing. In your opinion, 
is that the chief reason why you have so many different organizations? 

Mr. Atkbson. I think so. 

Mr. Wingo. I have no desire to try to bring out offensive ideas, and I know that you 
have not either. We have just covered that. But we will take one of the organisar 
tions just mentioned, the Farmers' Union. As far as you care to go, and with proper 
regard to the proprieties, which I judge you wish to conform to, what are the funda- 
mental conditions and conflicts of opinions and views between your organization and 
the Farmers' Union? 

Mr. Atkeson. Well, there are a number of differences. In the first place, we are 
a fraternal order. You might ask what is the difference between the Freemasons and 
the Odd Fellows, and why do they not get together? Could you answer that question? 

Mr. Wingo. Well, I belong to both, but shall not discuss them, though I could sug- 
gest this to you, that 90 per cent of the Odd Fellows are Masons. 

Mr. Atkeson. That is, there are certain human interests, local, or wider than local, 
that bring people of a similar state of mind together. 

Mr. Wingo. You realize the point I want to get — possibly I did not make myself 
clear. It is not a question of argumentation, but for a question, purely of differentia- 
tion; for consideration for what it is worth, what are the fundamental differences? 
Take the things that you stand for and the things they stand for, what are the funda- 
mental differences between your fundamental principles and lines of effort, those of 
the Farmers' Union? 

Mr. Atkeson. As I understand, the Farmers' Union is devoted almost entirely to 
commercial interests, in promoting 

Mr. Wingo (interposing) . You mean material interests? 

Mr. Atkeson (continuing). Promoting the financial interests of the farmers. 

Mr. Wingo. Yes. 

Mr. Atkeson. Then, there are some other organizations of farmers. One of them, 
the Nonpartisan League, say that they are devoted primarily to the promotion of the 
political interests of the farmers. And people of a similar state of mind, whatever the 
question involved may be, naturally gravitate together; and, then, possibly they de- 
velop more or less a state of rivalry of leadership. 

Tney used to tell a story of a certain prominent citizen who went to Hades, and 
he wanted to get in. and tne gatekeeper said, "No; I couldn't let you in here." He 
said, "If I did you would want to run the whole institution inside of a week, and 
we can't have that. But I'll tell you what I will do. I will let you have a little 
Are and brimstone, and you can go off by yourself and have your own little hell if 
you want to." 

Mr. Wingo. As I understand, you make the distinction that' the Farmers' Union 
is trying to promote the commercial and financial interests of its members as contra- 
distinguished from the purposes of your organization, which are trying to promote 
the social welfare? 

Mr. Atkeson. And educational and fraternal. 

Mr. Wingo. And fraternal? 

Mr. Atkeson. Yes. 

Mr. Wingo. You frequently find yourselves in conflict in your opinions on pending 
legislation, I believe? 

Mr. Atkeson. Not very generally with the Farmers' Union. I think on most 
questions of legislation we are in pretty close accord. 

Mr. Wingo. I believe as a rule you two are more nearly together. 

Mr. Atkeson. Yes. 

Mr. Wingo. You are more nearly together than, for instance, you and Mr. Marsh 

are? 

Mr. Atkeson. Yes. As a general proposition, but not always, when you know 
where Mr. Marsh is you know where I am not. 

Mr. Wingo. I have suspected that. 

Mr. Atkeson. It is no use to ask me. Usually when you know where he is you 
know where I am not. 

Mr. Wingo. Now, apropos of your statement that economic conditions and the law 
of supply and demand are the controlling factors, you do think, though, that legis- 
lation, proper legislation, can have something to do with the effect of economic forces 
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and the effect and application of the law of supply and demand? You do think 
that, do you? 

Mr. Atkeson. I do think so, and I think we can interfere temporarily, absolutely, 
with the law of supply and demand. The law of gravity is interfered with every 
time an aeroplane leaves the earth. It has interfered with the law of gravity, tem- 
porarily and artificially. But there never was an aeroplane that went up from this 
earth that will not come down some time or other, some place, and if the condition 
which exists interferes with the law of supply and demand, it must find its level 
some way. 

Mr. Wingo. By the same token, do you think certain prices are going to come down? 

Mr. Atkeson. Yes, sir; that is, they will all come aown or all stay up. 

Mr. Wingo. They have got to do that. After all, the farmers, like any other group 
in America, are more interested in the uniform level of prices than in the prices 
themselves. 

Mr. Atkeson. Yes; and stable prices. 

Mr. Wingo. I say, stable prices; the relative condition of prices. In other words, 
prosperity can not exist when farm products come down low and the manufactured 
goods the farmer has to buy are away up; nor does the wage earner or the manufacturer 
prosper when his wages and costs of manufacture are low, and then he has to pay a 
high price for his foodstuffs. Your idea is that it is better to have a higher level than 
a low level? 

Mr. Atkeson. That is my opinion, that the higher level is better than the low. 

Mr. Wingo. It gives a greater opportunity for saving? 

Mr. Atkeson. Yes. Every time I have known hard times it was not when the cost 
of living was at its lowest. 

Mr. Wingo. You were a little bit lonesome, I guess, a year ago, when everybody 
wanted to bring everything down? 

Mr. Atkeson. No; I thought they were mistaken. Everybody was talking about 
the high cost of living. 

Mr. Wingo. I had reference to the fact that about a year ago everybody was clam- 
oring for the reduction of prices. 

Mr. Atkeson. Yes; and I do not know any way to reduce them and keep them up 
at the same time. 

Mr. Wingo. I do not, either. 

Mr. Atkeson. I give it up. 

Mr. Wingo. I, myself, have been impressed by a few fundamentals as I have gone 
along. 

Mr. Atkeson. So that if we were to reduce the price of living, all the things we live 
on had to come down. But there was one thing I would like for this committee to re- 
member. These matters are getting a little off of what I wanted to talk about, but your 
questions bring it out. About 18 months ago we had on my farm, my son and myself, 
in partnership, a lot of sheep, high-grade Southdown ewes. He came to me and said, 
"How about selling these ewes?" I said, "Well, they are pretty fine, and we can 
not do any better. I do not know about it," He said, "Well, you can keep your 
half if you want to, but I am going to sell. I will sell you mine if you want to keep 
them." He insisted on selling them, so I said, "All right, you sell them all." He 
sold those sheep for $16 a head, and the man who bought them had to sell them for $6 
a head within less than a year, and now he would do well to get $3 a head. Now, the 
price of living was going down so far as mutton was concerned on that farm, but during 
these two years I have been her in Washington every once in a while I eat lamb chops, 
and the price of lamb chops in Washington has run along from 60 cents to $1.50 for two 
little chops. Now, I paid just the same price for lamb chops when he sold those sheep 
for $16 a head that 1 paid yesterday when the sheep would not sell for more than $3 
a head. I am wondering if I would not still have to pay 65 cents to $1.50 a lamb chop 
if the sheepgrower did not get anything for the sheep. 

Mr. Wingo. I suspect you would. That brings up another question. 

What, of a practical nature, can you suggest that might be done by the Congress 
enacting legislation along the line of marketing? That is one of the problems of the 
farmer. What can we do that will be practical, that will be of real benefit, and that 
will not add an expensive machinery without granting any economic relief? 

Mr. Atkeson. Take the lamb chop for an illustration. If the committee is willing 
to take its time for these things, I am ; I enjoy it. 

Mr. Wingo. I do not know how the rest of the committee feel, but I am interested 
in your viewpoint. 

Mr. Atkeson. There are just two things that enter into the cost of anything. The 
tariff people talk about raw material. There is no raw material in this world but what 
the Creator made, and where He made it. The plant food in the soil is raw material. 
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As it develops into corn, the man who produces the com has produced the finished 
product, so far as that is concerned, and so he is interested in marketing that. 

But nowadays the bulk of the sheep of this country are out on the plains. There 
are some scattered over the farms all over the country. So far as I know, everybody 
in the United States, of our 105,000,000 people, can have lamb chops for breakfast 
to-morrow morning if they have got the price. Now, when we take into consideration 
that these 105,000,000 people are to have distributed the products of the plains of this 
country in the shape of lamb chops, the machinery of distribution must be enor- 
mously expensive. We talk a good deal of loose talk about what happens between 
the producer and the consumer of farm products. 

There are just two things that enter into the price that the consumer pays, and two 
things only, and they are labor and profits. From the raw material — and on the farm 
the raw material is the plant food that nature puts into the soil that makes grass grow, 
and crowing grass makes lambs grow — at every stage it is the finished product of 
somebody. 

What we pay for lamb chops in Washington is covered in just two things, labor and 
profits. Now, maybe labor is getting too much for these various items all the way 
through, operating the railroads and the packing plants, and the retail stores, and the 
hotels, and jobbers. Maybe the labor item is getting too much money. If that is not 
true, then maybe the profits are too large somewhere along the tortuous route from 
the plains of Wyoming to the breakfast tables of Washington. But those items are 
the only two items that enter into the cost. Now, when we philosophize on this 
matter and undertake to talk about the marketing question, we are in the habit of 
doing a lot of loose talk— Congressmen and all of us. Whenever you attack that 
problem, you attack just those two things. Everybody that contributes labor to the 
movement of these farm products to the ultimate consumer, and everybody that 
secures a profit, will put their cards on the table and say, "Am I a profiteer?" And 
every one of them will prove an alibi. We have done that over and over before courts, 
and still there is the deep-seated conviction in our organization and in the public 
mind that the spread between the producer out in the country and the ultimate con- 
sumer in the city in this country is too great; that the cost of distribution is too great. 
Now, we have dug into that from many angles — I mean our organization — and we have 
tried to deal with it without any looseness. We have tried to get at the fa^ts as to 
where the trouble is, and we have to confess that we are not wise enough to determine 
where the trouble is. 

Mr. Wingo. So that you have no suggestion to make of any concrete plan that 
Congress might adopt that would meet that situation practically. 

Mr. Atkeson. No; we have not. But it is more a consumers* problem than a pro 
ducers. 

Mr. Wingo. Have you in mind any legislation of a financial character that you think 
this committee could report out — proper legislation — that would be of probable 
benefit to the American farmer? 

Mr. Atkeson. Do you mean for this committee to recommend? 

Mr. Wingo. For this committee. 

Mr. Atkeson. On Banking and Currency? 

Mr. Wingo. Yes. 

Mr. Atkeson. There has been a good deal of loose talk in the country about financ- 
ing the farmer. More farmers have been hurt in the last year by being financed than 
in any other way. I had a concrete illustration of this. My son was growing cotton 
down in southern Alabama. When the slump in the price of cotton came on I thought 
I would be generous to the boy, and I wrote to him and told him if he thought he ought 
to keep his cotton — the atmosphere was full of financing for the farmer — I would finance 
him, I thought I would just finance the boy and let him make some money out of it, 
so t wrote and told him if he wanted to keep his cotton for a better price he could just 
call on me for what he wanted. I got a letter back very soon, and he said he had just 
sold his cotton for 27 cents, and he thought that was better than 15 cents, and he said 
that he could not get 12 cents now, so that if I had financed him instead of his selling 
his cotton at 27 cents he would have been selling it at 12 cents. 

As a general proposition, the farmers in this country who have got large amounts of 
wheat or large amounts of anything else are in position where nobody is going to crush 
them if they have the collateral and are in condition to finance themselves for five or 
six months and keep it. But after going over the records kept by my father and myself 
covering a period of 75 years — and that is worthy of the greatest consideration — dealing 
with the wheat question, I find that my father for more than 60 years kept a diary, 
giving the price of wheat at thrashing time and the price of wheat when he sold it, and 
he never did sell it from the thrashing machine. He usually sold it the 1st of May, 
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and the difference in prices of more than 60 years in his earnings does not show an 
increase on the average of 8 cents a bushel on wheat, and when you take into account 
the extra risks from panics and storms and the risk from lightning and fire — and he did 
not insure it — if he had paid insurance and interest it would have brought him out in 
debt for the 60 years. There were years when he made 50 cents a bushel, and there 
were years when he lost more than 50 cents a bushel by not selling it at thrashing time. 

Mr. Wingo. So that your idea is that the farmer does not need financing now? 

Mr. Atkeson. Financing did not help my father any. He did not make anything 
by keeping his wheat. 

Mr. Wingo. You spoke of your son. When was it that he sold his cotton last fall? 

Mr. Atkeson. It was when it was about 27 cents. 

Mr. Wingo. What month was that? 

Mr. Atkbson. I do not remember. It was about the time it was ginned, though . 

Mr. Wingo. He was in southern Alabama, was he not? 

Mr. Atkbson. Yes; down in the southeastern corner of the State. 

Mr. Wingo. What is going to happen to the farmer who lived in a belt where his 
cotton cost him — in money paid out in actual labor and cost of maintaining himself 
and family — from 23 to 30 cents a pound, and who could get only 11 cents a pound for 
his cotton when it came out? What is going to happen to him? 

Mr. Atkeson. Just what is going to happen to au of us when the cost of living goes 
down. 

Mr. Wingo. Suppose he can not sell it at all, what is going to happen to him and his 
farm? 

Mr. Atkeson. He is going to be adjudged in bankruptcy, and I do not see any 
escape from it. 

Mr. Wingo. You do not see any escape from it? 

Mr. Atkeson. Absolutely not, unless somebody Is going to keep him from it. I 
could have kept my son from bankruptcy, because I could have financed him. But 
how are you going — by legislation — to make somebody pay more for that crop than 
somebody is willing to pay? In other words, in all of my experience I never was able 
to sell anything I could not find a buyer. I never found a buyer that took into the 
account at all what it cost me to produce the thing I wanted to sell. 

Mr. Wingo. Did you ever find a buyer that did not have current cash, who offered 
you a credit that you could not use, and you had to find another purchaser? In other 
words, did you ever find a buyer, when you wanted to sell your wheat for cash, who 
said: "I have no cash, but I have a horse and some sheep I will trade you"? Did 
you ever have trouble in finding the medium of exchange that would affect transaction? 

Mr. Atkeson. All of those problems concern the interests of the farmer. 

Mr. Wingo. Yes, I know; and they concern other people, too. 

Mr. King. May I put a concrete case to you for advice? 

Mr. Atkeson. Yes. 

Mr. King. Two youne men in my county in the early part of the year went to farm- 
ing, and they equipped themselves. Harness and horses were high and all of their 
equipment was high in price. They put in a crop of corn. It cost them 70 cents a 
bushel to put the corn in. To-day it is worth only 50 cents. If they could have 
carried that corn a little while they could have gotten out. Does not the gentleman 
think they could have been relieved by some legislation that would have extended 
credit to them the same as has been given to the interests of the country who have been 
hoarding corn, for instance, or other supplies? If the credit of the Government had 
been extended in some way through the Federal Reserve Board to those boys they 
would have been saved and they would have stayed there. Now, they have lost 
everything, they have gone away, and they never will be able to get a start again to 
take a farm — two good young farmers. 

Mr. Atkeson. You will find that same thing on a declining market everywhere. 
It is not peculiar to the farmer. 

Mr. Wingo. You said that the farmer, if he had good collateral, could finance 
himself anywhere in this country. You did not intend to leave that impression, 
did you? 

Mr. Atkeson. What is that? 

Mr. Wingo. You did not intend to leave the impression with the committee that 
anyone in the United States — a farmer — could borrow anything he needed to meet 
his legitimate needs? 

Mr. Atkeson. No; I said the man who was able to carry things over and determine 
for himself when he would sell then, and very frequently he was mistaken in holding 
things over and lost rather than made by keeping them, and frequently by financing 
a man who might be induced to keep things he would lose by keeping them. 
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Mr. Wingo. After all, has he not as much right to decide when he wiil sell his 
wheat or cotton as the millman has to decide when he will run his mill and when he 
will stop it? 

Mr. Atkeson. Yes. 

Mr. Wingo. Is he not entitled on his own initiative and his own responsibility to 
the same credit facilities as the millman? 

Mr. Atkeson. Exactly the same. As a commercial proposition the farmer is 
entitled to all the advantage that anybody else has, but I do not believe that anybody 
would maliciously or deliberately discriminate abainst the farmer. In a good many 
instances he has been unwittingly discriminated against, and unintentionally, simply 
because of failure to understand the situation. 

Mr. Wingo. Would you think that a bank had discriminated if it had discounted 
paper that would enable a man to buy 284 bales of cotton and hold it until the price 
had gone up and the same banking system had refused to grant the customary annual 
credits to the farmers who produced that cotton to hold it when they wanted to assume 
that risk; that is, one they have a right to assume themselves? 

Mr. Atkeson. Unquestionably, if the bank did that, it was because it was wanting 
or desiring to benefit the middleman or the holder of the cotton. But maybe the bank 
had other reasons for preferring 

Mr. Wingo. Suppose the only reason it gave was that this bank should not be used 
as an agency to enable the farmer to hold the products off the market; would that be 
any justification? 

Mr. Atkeson. I do not think so. 

Mr. Wingo. Would there be any justification for a banker granting credits to men 
to carry liquor in bonded warehouses and saying, "That class of paper is eligible for 
discounting across any counter, but the paper of the wheat growers of Kansas is not so. 
You ought to have gone and sold it and let the other people get the profit. " Is there 
any justification for that? 

Mr. Atkeson. We object to discrimination under any circumstances. 

Mr. Wingo. In other words, the point you want to make is this: That you come here 
as a farmer, and you are not asking for any special privileges, but you do ask that the 
same privileges may be given to the farming class; and you say that the public itself 
has an interest in the basic industry of agriculture, so that legislation which might 
appear sometimes to be class legislation, as a matter of fact is justifiable on the ground 
of public policy because the benefit to the class spreads out and inures to the whole. 

Mr. Atkeson. Yes, sir. That is exactly my position. 

Mr. Wingo. I am glad to know that. I find a good many gentlemen who frequent 
the halls of the Capitol who have not discovered that. 

Mr. Atkeson. I said a while ago on that subject that I would not undertake to 
defend a thing that we could not defend on the ordinary level of commercial interest 
or on the ground of public policy; and both those principles prevail. 

The Chairman. Gentlemen of the committee, this is all very interesting. Have 
you finished now, Doctor? 

Mr. Atkeson. I am through. 

Mr. Wingo. I believe he has stated the position of his organization. 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. Wingo. And you have no specific request to make of this committee at this 
time for legislation? 

Mr. Atkeson. No. 

The Chairman. Unless there is something else, a motion to adjourn is in order. 

(Thereupon, at 4 o'clock p. m., the committee adjourned.) 



Committee on Banking and Currency, 

House of Representatives, 

Tuesday, February 1, 1921. 

The committee met at 10.30 o'clock a. m., Hon. Louis T. McFadden (chairman) 
presiding. 

STATEMENT OF MB. CHARLES A. LYMAN, SECRETARY OF THE 
NATIONAL BOARD OF FARM ORGANIZATION, WASHINGTON, D. 0. 

The Chairman. Give your name and state your official connection. 

Mr. Lyman. Charles A. Lyman. For over two years I have been secretary of the 
National Board of Farm Organization, located at 1731 1 Street NW. The organization 
was formed in the summer of 1917 by a number of farmers' self-help organizations. 
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These organizations have been in existence for a good many years. In the spring of 
1917, about the time that Mr. Hoover came to this country to take charge of what 
became known as the National Food Administration, a great many people came to 
'Washington. It was to meet this situation that farm leaders came to the National 
Capital and they met in the various conferences before the war emergency boards, and 
out of the various meetings they decided it was advisable and necessary to form a 
national union, a clearing house, for their organizations so that they might have repre- 
sentation. The board was called the Federal Board of Farm Organizations for the first 
year or so, and later the name was changed to National Board of Farm Organizations. 
The board has been in existence now for nearly four years and has put out a great deal 
of printed and mimeographed material to its general mailing list, so that it is not very 
hard to know what the board has been doing and what its purposes are. 1 have here a 
copy of what was called "The farmers-win-the- war-program, being the official com- 
pilation of the membership, program, and resolutions of the convention held under the 
auspices of the National Board of Farm Organizations in Washington, D. C, August 
27, 28, and 29, 1918. This contains a copy of the constitution and by-laws of the 
National Board of Farm Organizations. The objects are given as follows: 

"1. To unite the farm organizations of the United States for all purposes upon 
which they may agree, leaving each free to take or not to take as an individual 
organization any action or position upon any question wherein it does not agree with 
the others. 

"2. To afford a ready means of giving voice and weight to the views of the farmers 
in national affairs. 

"3. To promote the interests of the farm families of America, to conserve and 
increase the influence of those who feed and clothe the people, and to further a national 
recognition of the power and position of the farmer in national life. 

*'4. To increase the value of the service of the farmer to the Nation, and of the 
Nation to the farmer." 

The constitution shows the manner of holding meetings, who the officers shall be, 
the membership eligible, duties of the general board, the officers and employees, and 
method of financing. 

There were 10 farm organizations which subscribed to this constitution and by- 
laws when the board was organized in 1917. 

The Chairman. Can you name those organizations? 

Mr. Lyman. Farmers' Educational and Cooperative Union of America; Farmers' 
National Congress; National Agricultural Organization Society; National Conference 
on Marketing and Farm Credits; National Council of Farmers' Cooperative Associa- 
tions; National Dairy Union; Pennsylvania Rural Progress Association; National 
Milk Producers' Federation; Federation of Jewish Farmers of America, and Farmers' 
Society of Equity. Those were the original ten and, at the present time, there are, 
I believe, five or six other organizations which have united. I think in the order in 
which they have joined they are the Wisconsin Society of Equity; next the Farmers' 
Equity Union (the national equity organization) ; next the American Society of Equity 
and, last, the Florida Citrus Exchange, and I believe there is one other organization. 

Mr. Wingo. I would like to have you put in the record the headquarters of each 
of these organizations and their chief officers, and their Washington representative, 
where they have one. 

The Chairman. Will you do that, Mr. Lyman.? 

Mr. Lyman. Yes, sir; I will do that. 

Mr. Wingo. In other words, so that we will have a general outline in the record of 
all these organizations. 

The Chairman. That will include, also, a list of your affiliated organizations here? 

Mr. Wingo. Yes; not only of your affiliated organizations here and the representa- 
tives of those affiliated organizations, but give the chief officers of their main organiza- 
tions and the location of them. 

Mr. Lyman. Yes, sir. I want to say that the men who serve on the general board 
of the National Board of Farm Organizations are selected by their own member 
organizations. The officers of the general board, as such, have and exercise no au- 
thority to name any one to serve or represent a member organization. That is left 
entirely to the member organization and the selection is made either in annual con- 
vention or by their own officers or boards of directors. Each organization, according 
to a later amendment to the constitution, has the right to select five members to serve 
on the board. Only two of the organizations have availed themselves of that right. 
•They are the National Farmers' Union and the National Milk Producers' Federation, 
which are the largest in membership. These two organizations are national organiza- 
tions or federations and are organized in a great many States. 
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parent organization; they do net maintain their dues, but they become active working 
members of local cooperative activities. 

Mr. Kin©. Do they respond to suggestions in legislative matters? 

Mr. Lyman. My experience has been that in practically all the natters in connec- 
tion with collective marketing and in insistence representation on boards and com- 
missions that this membership is very responsive. I have observed frequently that 
certain organizations which have no direct connection with our board take action 
perhaps six months or a year later, in indorsing various matters approved by our 
beard. 

Mr. Kino. Do these ideas originate here in Washington and go out, or do they orig- 
inate with the various organizations and come in to Washington? 

Mr. Lyman. They are the reflection of the fanners at home invariably, except that 
as new conditions arise our organization advises its member organizations of what is 
going on. For instance, if a new rural credit bill is introduced, as one has been intro- 
duced lately, our officers at Washington would inform the membership of that particu- 
lar matter. Then they would go over it in their conventions or in their various offices 
at heme. 

Mr. King. When you appear before a committee liore to represent 1,500,000 farmers, 
can yon give us an idea now you represent and how you are sure you represent the 
sentiment of those farmers on this proposition? 

Mr. Lyman. The reason I feel so confident the board does represent them is became 
the board itself is composed of the officers of the member organizations, and these 
men get together from month to month and year to year, and in their discussions and 
in their various sessions at Washington thoroughly canvass the agricultural situation. 
For instance, the Fanners' Union men will come to the meetings here in Washington 
about twice a year. There may be a dozen, lf> or 20 presidents and secretaries of 
State farmer unions. These men, who clearly represent their membership, tell what 
they are doing in theirorwn States and what they want done nationally. For instance, 
if there is discrimination and boycotting on the part, we will say, of coal dealers, they 
will call that matter to the attention of the organized milkmen who are on the board. 
The milkMen may possibly say, "While we have not had any trouble with that 
particular matter, we believe you folks know what you are talking about," and so 
the whole group gets together with reference to some coal situation. In this pamphlet 
there is a resolution an the coal situation which illustrates how this is done. 

Mr. King. To what pamphlet do you refer now, for the purpose of the record? 

Mr. Lyman. The farmers- win-the- war program, which I referred to in the beginning. 
There is in it a reference to discrimination in the matter of coal, and the whole group, 
after the matter had been thoroughly explained, adopted a resolution. 

Mr. Brand. I want to ask you one question. Has your organization or any other 
farmers' organization in the United States been able to handle the coal situation and 
reduce the price to the consumer? 

Mr. Lyman. Yes, sir. There is one organization in affiliation with our board which 
has in a certain degree solved the coal question. It was only when the Fuel Admin- 
istration was formed and what we considered was a very unwise provision introduced 
that the ability of this organization to secure coal in carload lots was impaired. I 
am talking about the Wisconsin Society of Equity. It is quite interesting to know 
that this organization, through a very able business representative, was able to get 
anthracite coal for its local members at a wholesale price when apparently the great 
Pennsylvania State Grange, with 83,000 members, has not been able to make that 
same arrangement in anthracite coal. Mr. McSparran has explained to me why that 
has not been done. 

The Chairman. In connection with these organizations which are affiliated with 
your organization here in Washington, has each one of those organizations a Washington 
representative? 

Mr. Lyman. No; not in all cases. The organizations which have Washington 
representatives are the National Farmers' Union, the National Milk Producers' 
Federation, and the Mary land- Virginia Milk Producers' Association, which is an 
affiliation, by virtue of its membership in the milk federation. I think that is all 
that have direct representation. The board itself acts as the representative of the 
other member organizations. 

The Chairman. Do those organizations have men who come here at interesting 
intervals when matters of legislation are up in which they are especially interested? 
Po they have men to come here at those times? 

Mr. Lyman. Yes; they come here quite regularly. Sometimes meetings are called 
by the executive committee of the general board to consider and meet some unusual 
situation. 

The Chairman. Are they regular members" of the board or are they special repre- 
sentatives to handle legislative matters? 
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Mr. Lyman. Well, sometimes it is both. There are something like 20 or 24 members 
on the board itself, and those men are generally officers or officials of memoer organiza- 
tions. Then, in addition to these men who come, a great many of the State officers 
of subsidiary organizations will come. Sometimes they come of their own accord; 
there will be some particular problem which won't be known to the Washington 
office, which they will bring up for consideration. 

The Chairman. I did not notice that you mentioned the Dairymen's League 
there; are they affiliated with your organization? 

Mr. Lyman. I did not mention the subsidiary organizations of the National Milk 
Producers' Federation. The Dairymen's League is one of them. 

The Chairman. It is a subsidiary member? 

Mr. Lyman. Yes; and it is one of the largest member organizations of the National 
Milk Federation. 

The Chairman. Do they have local representatives here all the time? 

Mr. Lyman. Only through Mr. Warber, who is the manager of the National Milk 
Producers' Federation. 

The Chairman. Do they have special representatives who appear here frequently 
in connection with matters in which they are interested? 

Mr. Lyman. Yes, sir. And two members of the Dairymen's League are on our 
board, Mr. Miller and Mr. Cooper. Mr. Holman has called my attention to the fact 
that Mr. Campbell, president of the National Milk Producers' Federation, has taken 
up quarters temporarily here for the winter months. During the war period there 
were a number of people here a good deal of the time. The farm organizations had 
no representation on the Food Administration. I do not know of any bona fide- 
representative of a farm organization who was on the Food Administration; while,. 
on the other hand, the place was thronged with dollar-a-year volunteers who repre- 
sented the packers, the millers, and processors generally of foods and feeds. They 
got here first; that is why our organizations came here later on. These men were 
here when Hoover arrived, and they were in the employ of powerful corporations! 
dealing with foods and feeds. And very pleasant gentlemen they were. They 
ingratiated themselves with Mr. Hoover and surrounded him and lived with him at 
the clubs and so on, and for a long time it took united effort on the part of our board 
and other cooperative organizations to break down the prejudice which I think Mr. 
Hoover had for a while against the farm organizations. However, that was overcome 
toward the end. I believe it is entirely overcome at the present time. 

Mr. Wingo. That is very gratifying. I thought I was the only man in America who 
had suspected Mr. Hoover was not a superman. A whole lot of people thought he 
was some kind of a superman, but I thought he was just an ordinary man of high 
character and splendid business ability. 

Mr. Lyman. I am not intending to cast any reflections on Mr. Hoover: I am only 
stating facts. 

Mr. Wingo. I am not casting any reflections on Mr. Hoover, either; I am only 
suggesting he is an ordinary citizen and not a superman. I have thought all the time 
he is just like the President, Mr. Hughes, Mr. Harding, and any other man, susceptible 
to the influences to which human nature subjects the ordinary man. And it is very 
gratifying to me to see you think the same as I do, because I have been criticized and 
accused of lese majesty by some of these people who thought he was a sort of superman. 

Mr. Stevenson. I would like to ask if there is any particular legislation now con- 
templated to which these hearings are directed? 

The Chairman. I will answer that in this way; We got into this matter rather 
innocently during the hearing that was given to Mr. Marsh, representing the Farmers' 
National Council. When questioned regarding the financing of their organization,. 
Mr. Marsh said he would be very glad to answer them if the same questions were 
propounded to other similar farm organizations, and that seemed to have precipitated 
a situation in which many of these organizations wanted to be heard. And the chair- 
man of the committee has been in receipt of many inquiries as to when the hearings 
were going to be held and different ones wanting to be heard. As a result of these 
inquiries and the general feeling on the part of the committee to hear whatever these 
gentlemen had in mind to say to this committee we have continued these hearings, 
and there are certain things developing here which may be used as the basis of legis- 
lation. 

Mr. Stevenson. The only reason I was asking, I just wanted to get in mind whether 
there was anything definite to which the testimony was directed. 

The Chairman. Up to this time, it is a very general proposition. 

Mr. Stevenson. I would like to ask a question or two, then, if we are on a, fishing 
expedition. 
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The Chairman. I might enlighten you further by saying I have here a copy of the 
Prairie Farmer, under date of January 22, 1921, dated at Washington, and which 
seems to be a special article to the Prairie Farmer evidently from a correspondent 
here in Washington who sizes up these hearings in a rather erroneous manner. The 
reason I am calling it to the attention of the committee at this time is to correct this 
erroneous impression. It is headed " Investigating the farmers," and reads: 

" What he calls the farmers' lobby is to be investigated by Congressman McFadden, 
chairman of the House Committee on Banking and Currency. He is preparing, it is 
said, to call the Washington representatives of all the farm organizations before him 
and make them show the sources of their revenue and authority. This will be easy 
for the farmers' organizations here out in the open because they are a new kind of 
lobby that tells its whole story so the world may know. " 

I want to say I have never called these organizations lobbies. I do not think I 
have mentioned the word until I read it here. It is evidently an attempt on the 
part of somebody to make this appear as an investigation of lobbies. No doubt it 
has been brought about by the agitation perhaps at the other end of the Capitol, 
where Senator Kenyon has introduced a bill to cover the question of lobbies nere. 
And I have no doubt that perhaps this writer has confused these two things. Then 
the article says further: 

"Mr. McFadden is interested because he wants to cut off the tax-exemption feature 
and thus disable the Federal land bank system, and the farmers' organizations have 
opposed him. It will be interesting if he will also call the lobbyists who want the 
land banks killed, and -who appear for other private interests and make them tell 
who pays them and who they represent." 

Now, that is an insinuation that is entirely unfounded. I think the gentlemen 
on this committee here know and I want these farm organizations here to know and 
to understand I am not opposed to the farm-loan system, nor is this committee. In 
fact, we are expecting at a very early date, as soon as the Supreme Court decides 
the question as to the constitutionality of the farm-loan act, that legislation per 
fecting that act will be taken up and considered by this committee with the idea 
of perfecting the farm-loan act, and making it the useful agency of the farmers it 
was originally intended to be. And no one is more sincere in that proposition than 
the chairman of this committee and I know the members of this committee all feel 
they want to make that farm-loan system do the things the farmer expects and has 
a right to expect it will do. And I want to say to you when that time comes, this 
committee will consider that and we hope to perfect the system so that it will be 
workable. 

In addition to that, I want to say to the committee that while the present system 
provides long-time credits, it is the hope of the chairman, at least, and I know of 
many of the members of this committee, that there will be considered and worked 
out a plan of short-time rural credits. It is a matter uppermost in our minds, and I 
want the farmers organizations to understand we want to work out a proper system 
of credits for the farming community. We are sincere in that, and any allusion 
such as this is entirely erroneous and I hope in the interest of getting a fair solution 
of this rural credit problem this committee may have the cooperation of these farm 
organizations in giving us their views, so this thing can be solved properly. 

Mr.. Brand. I may add there if these newspaper reporters would direct their 
activities against the Supreme Court of the United States and make it decide that 
case, they would render a great service to the country. 

The Chairman. It is a very unfortunate thing the Supreme Court has taken so long 
to decide, because the situation is critical. 

Mr. Wingo. Would you permit me, in view of your suggestion there: I think possi- 
bly it might be unfortunate if the impression should get out that the committee resents 
the conclusion that some people have drawn, especially some farm organizations, that 
we are going after lobbyists. There is a very widespread opinion in the country that 
every one who appears at Washington in behalf of any legislation, whether they come 
from good motives or bad motives, are lobbyists, and all persons and all classes and all 
organizations who have been denied what they want from Congress generally unite 
in their campaign of making the American people believe Congress is divided into 
two classes — damn fools and crooks — and the favorite cartoon is to picture a lobbyist, 
a very fat, pompous gentleman, sitting on the dome of the Capitol. There is one of 
them going the rounds now. I think it is very unfortunate these patriotic representa- 
tives of the farm organizations should even by their own papers fall in the category of 
the evil-minded men who are leading Members of Congress around like children, ac- 
cording to propaganda. We are as much to blame as anybody else, because every 
now and then some howling coyote from the tall timber or short grass breaks into Con- 
gress and advertises his claim that he is the only honest man in Congress. And after 
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all we ought to exercise a little patience here, and not lose faith in the common sense 
and justice of the American people. 

Down in my district they think I am honest, but they think possibly the Members 
from Pennsylvania are not. And that is the saving grace of the whole situation, and 
the primary purpose of this, I will say to my friend from South Carolina is, it was sug- 
gested, as the chairman has stated, we did ask one gentleman what his organization 
was, how did Hie committee know what weight to give to his representation, and then 
that gentleman suggested we inquire of all these other representatives of farm organiza- 
tions, and it was apparent it might be wise, while we were at it, to get a 'record of all 
those activities ana who they were representing and how they were getting along. 
And I think instead of being an antagonistic hearing to these farm organizations, 
it is one all the wise ones I have talked to welcome; it gives them an opportunity to 
show they are getting on fine as representatives of their people and they have a 
right to speak for their organizations. And it will also disclose these organizations 
are just like Members of Congress, that they honestly differ among themselves, and 
out of the combined exchange of ideas it will effect demands for legislation and the 
public good will be served. I do not think it is a waste of time here; I think it is 
very valuable. 

Mr. Stevenson. Mr. Lyman, you referred a minute ago to something about the 
packers. Is your organization familiar with the packers' bill that is now being pressed 
before the House? 

Mr. Lyman. Yes; I think they are pretty familiar with the whole background of 
efforts to secure packer-control legislation and they have seen the -copies of this recent 
bill. 

Mr. Stevenson. I am in entire sympathy with the farmers' end of the business, 
but I am not informed on that packers' bill. What is the attitude of your people 
toward the bill? 

Mr. Lyman. Our board has been reflecting the viewpoint of the member organiza- 
tions and has consistently fone on record for effective packer control. 

Mr. Stevenson. You do not know the details of the present legislation; that is, 
perhaps sufficiently to say whether that is defective or not? 

Mr. Lyman. All I can say is the member organizations are working in support of 
the measure. 

Mr. Wingo. Another matter that is of pressing interest: Has your organization gone 
on record with reference to any of these so-called antifuture gambling bills? 

Mr. Lyman. The board itself has not met to consider that matter (that has come up 
in recent weeks), but a number of the officers of member organizations have expressed 
themselves as absolutely opposed to future trading. 

Mr. Wingo. What do you regard as proper legislation to stop that? I have found 
some men who make the statement you do and come along and ask me to support a bili 
that would legalize gambling in cotton futures. 

Mr. Lyman. Now, you are just asking for my personal viewpoint? 

Mr. Wingo. No; I would like to know, because it is a pressing problem. Of course 
you may not have paid any attention to it, but I am just oW-fashioed enough to believe 
gambling is bad wnether it is a poker game or selling cotton you have not got. 

Mr. Lyman. I agree with you. 

Mr. Wingo. And I believe it is proper to get rid of the whole bunch; but that is not 
the majority opinion of Members of Congress, and it does not seem to be the majority 
opinion of tne producers of the country. What is the view of your organization, that 
we should undertake to legalize and restrict it and to say we will allow gambling un to 
three times the cotton crop as proposed in some pending bills, such as the Capper bill? 

Mr. Lyman. That would not be my personal viewpoint. It is true, however, that 
a great many of the members who actually are in the business of selling their grain 
through their own local elevators, avail themselves of the hedging privilege. 

Mr. Wingo. That is the point I want to get at. 

Mr. Lyman. They avail themselves of the hedging privilege in part; not all of them. 
I do not know whether 50 per cent of them do (I doubt it), but there are enough of 
them who do and who have been led to believe it is wise and necessary, to make it a 
little difficult for us now to say just what the viewpoint is. We are working on that 
now. 

Mr. Wingo. There is an honest difference of opinion there? 

Mr. Lyman. There is a difference of opinion. 

Mr. Wingo. There are a great many farmers who believe that for the purposes 
suggested by you — take the cooperative marketing organizations, say the wheat 
growers — they should be given the privilege of hedging. 

Mr. Lyman. Yes. I confine my statement to the hedging privilege. 
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Mr. Wingo. Eveidently they are sincere in that. How much do you think they 
abould be permitted to hedge; three times what they hold, or three times the crop, or 

Wllftf? 

Mr. JLtYMan. Personally, I do not think the hedging privilege is worth the candle. 
Lees that 50 per cent, I am satisfied — much lees — of the farmers generally avail them- 
selves of the nedging privilege. 

Mr. Wingo. I do not believe 25 farmers in my district know what hedging means 
t>y personal experience. 

Mr. Lyman. When you go into the real benefits that accrue under the hedging 
ey stem, I doubt if it is worm while. I think other ways can be worked out which are 
better morally and financially. 

Mr. Wingo. What is there to this suggestion, that these men who want to hedge on 
wheat and cotton, who axe actual producers, are thinking more and d em a n d ing the 
tiedging privilege more for their own benefit as traders in these commodities than as 
t>ona fide producers? Is there anything in that claim? 

Mr. Lyman. There might possibly be. My statement with reference to future 
trading is purely my own personal feeling in the matter, and I can not say what action 
the board itself will take. I believe that the majority of our membership which is 
engaged in the handling of grain is very much opposed to the activities of these boards 
of trade and chambers of commerce, which are undoubtedly gambling in their prod- 
ucts. 

Mr. Wingo. Have you taken up with your organization and have you undertaken 
to get the voice of the actual dirt farmers in your organization with reference to whether 
or not it is necessary for Congress to legalize hedging and to try to shut out the rest of 
the operations? 

Mr. Brand. You had better strike out that word ''dirt" farmers. 
Mr. Lyman. We are all dirt farmers in our crowd. 
Mr. Brand. But that is an offensive term to the farmer. 

Mr. Wingo. I am a farmer, the same kind of a farmer my friend here is who sug- 
gested that to you, and I am serious about it. I am getting down to the man engaged 
solely in producing wheat and in producing cotton and not interested in marketing or 
Tnamifacturing the cotton as a business. What do they think is necessary; do tnev 
really understand it and have they undertaken to express what their judgment is 
with reference to the necessity of having exchanges whereby those who handle that 
product should be permitted to hedge and to protect themselves on the price of their 
product? Some farm organizations in my district have indorsed such a bill, yet in 
the same letters condemn all gambling. 

Mr. Lyman. All I can say in answer to that is we are all working on it as conscien- 
tiously as we can. Here at the Washington office, that is simply one of the many very 
important problems. I am not an authority on these questions, Mr. Wingo, and 
there are men in our organizations much better qualified — men who can speak as 
experts — and I would welcome their coming to Washington to answer questions such 
ae you are asking. 

Mr. Wingo. Another question I would like to ask. What information have you 
that tends to show that there is any effort on the part of the Agricultural Department 
to aid in the organization and maintenance of one of these many farm organizations to 
the detriment of the other farm organizations. The reason I ask you mat, I have a 
letter which I received from a man, not in my district, but a man for whose character 
and judgment I have a great deal of respect, and he has suspected that the Agricul- 
tural Department, either through some responsible official or group of officials, is trying 
to build up these farmers' bureaus of Mr. Gray Silver's— ^the American Farm Bureau 
Federation — that they are trying to build up that organization and that the same group 
of officials are unfriendly to, say, the -Farmers' Union, for instance. 

Mr. Lyman. Now, Mr. Wingo, let me point out to you -the difficulty in trying to 
answer that question, even if I had any views on the matter. Here we are working 
for various matters important to agriculture, the Capper- Volstead bill, the nitrate bill, 
and many things of that sort. For the most part, we can get along pretty well hare at 

Washington 

Mr. Wingo. I did not ask you for your opinion, I asked you if you fhad any views. 
Mr. Lyman. Of course, through the hopper here we get all sorts of statements. 
Mr. Wingo. I appreciate your viewpoint, and the writer of this letter takes prac- 
tically the same viewpoint. He says: 

"The fact that the bureau has all the earmarks of a Government functioning insti- 
tution, intended as its activities indicate, to put to rout all independent self -supported 
farm organizations, is sufficient warrant for me to ask why. " 

91652—22 6 
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The Chairman. I will say to the gentleman I have a statement issued by C. B. 
Smith, Chief of the Office of Extension Work, no th and west, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and the States Relations Service, sent out on December 28, 1920, 
to all cooperative field agents — that is, to the county agents, home economics, etc. — 
which covers, I think, some of your questions. 

Mr. Wingo. Does he undertake to maintain one organization to the detriment of 
another, or not? 

The Chairman. Evidently Mr. Smith i very much interested in the formation of 
the American Farm Bureau Federation, I judge from the letter. 

Mr. Wingo. I want to proceed to another point raised in the letter of inquiry to me. 

The Chairman. I mignt say to the gentleman further, in connection with that, I 
think it would be wise for the committee to hear Mr. Smith and also Dr. True, of the 
Department of Agriculture, at some subsequent meeting, when I think that question 
of the relations of these various farm organizations and the United States Department 
of Agriculture can be covered thoroughly by these two men. 

Mr. Lyman. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if I may just add a few more statements into 
the record before there are more questions? There are some other people here, I 
understand, who are going to be heard, and I do not want to take up too much time 
myself. 

Mr. Chairman. There are two or three questions I want to propound to you, myself. 

Mr. Wingo. Before you get to them, there is one other question in this letter. 
Another thing that this correspondent of mine refers to is a publication which I have 
before me — I will not mention its name in the record, but apparently it is a farm paper, 
because it has farm advertisements in it with reference to pulverized sheep manure, 
and bulldog stump pullers, and things like that — which seems to. think the person 
boosting this organization i inside the Agricultural Department. He also complains 
about some meetings that this farm bureau tries to take credit for a lot of work that 
some other organization did. He says: 

- "As an instance of the kind of stun they put over — a speaker at the short course in 
Columbia, Mo., last week claimed that the bureau had stock commission houses in 
Omaha, St. Joe, Kansas City, etc . Most of his audience, of course, not knowing better, 
believed him, when the truth is these sales houses belong strictly to the Farmers' 
Union. The bureau was not in existence when they were established. Instances of 
this kind can be muitipiied. " 

You, I believe, say you do not care to go into the question of whether or not the 
agents of the Agricultural Department have been encouraging this or whether it is 
just simply the natural jealousies that arise between two organizatians? Have you 
any information now that would back up this suggestion of his that they are making 
claims and trying to crowd out of the field all but one organization? 

Mr. Lyman. I do not know anything about the particular matter you refer to. Of 
course, the Farmers' Union has been in existence for 16 or 17 years and everybody 
knows it has been in the business of cooperative marketing of live stock for a good 
many years out at those places. I might say we estimate that the actual cooperative 
business done by our member organizations is about $2,000,000,000 worth annually. 
A large part of that, nearly $1,000,000,000 worth, is done by the State farmers ' unions 
in live stock, in grain, etc., and another large part is done by the cooperative milk 
marketing associations which belong to the National Milk Producers' Federation. 
The equity societies and the Florida Citrus Exchange do a huge business also. 

Mr. Wingo. Have you any concrete legislation now pending before this committee 
of which you wish to urge immediate adoption? 

Mr. Lyman. I believe not. 

The Chairman. Now, Mr. Lyman, one thing we are particularly interested in here, 
to carry out the consistency of our position, is that you state to the committee how 
your organization is supported; from what sources you derive money; and we would 
also like to know what your total expenditures are, and so forth and so on. I will let 
you state that in your own way. I think you are familiar with about what we want 
in that connection. 

Mr. Lyman. Our total receipts from member organizations last year, as near as I 
can get it form the books (and I might say I did not know I was to appear until late 
last night), totals $11,566.20. 

The Chairman. For the year 1920? 

Mr. Lyman. For the year 1920, and it was given by 15 member or subsidiary organi- 
zations. The largest contribution for last year was given by the National Farmers' 
Union, $3,000, and the second largest was given by the National Milk Producers' 
Federation, $2,000. Those contributions were made in lump sums; I think on two 
occasions in each instance. We have some member organizations that sent in $100 
a month. The Farmers' Equity Union. is one of them. 
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Mr. Wingo. That is for the maintenance of your headquarters here? 

Mr. Lyman. Yes; for current expenses and the maintenance of our headquarters 
here. We have another organization that has voted to give $100 a month and has 
sent in $500 in the past year. 

The Chairman. That is contributed in bulk from the treasury of those member 
organizations? 

Mr. Lyman. Of these subsidiary organizations. 

The Chairman. How do they raise their funds? 

Mr. Lyman. Most of them raise their funds bv annual membership dues. The 
milk associations, in some cases, are authorized by their membership to deduct a 
certain percentage on sales before their checks are returned to them. 

The Chairman.- That amount you state there qf $11,000 and odd is the total receipts 
from every source? 

Mr. Lyman. Not from everv source. In addition to that, we received perhaps $200 
in small contributions for bulletins service. We send our reports usually weekly, and 
some enthusiastic farm leader will hand in a check for $10 or $15, or $25 perhaps in one 
or two cases, and say * ' I want you to send the bulletins to our local unions. " 

The Chairman. What would be the outside figure of your total receipts during the 
year, 1920? 

Mr. Lyman. About $200 for that purpose. And then, in addition to that, we have 
at the present time a gross income from rentals of our building of over $600 a month, 
and I estimate that the past year will show a net return of about $2,000 over operating 
expenses. 

The Chairman. So that your total income^ 

Mr. Lyman. Would be somewhere under $14,000. 

The Chairman. Will you tell us what officers receive salaries, and what salary each 
one receives? 

Mr. Lyman. I believe I am the only one who receives a salary . I get $350 a month, 
and then we have clerks or stenographers v*** n sret the usual salaries. 

The Chairman. There are no other offic c * directors, or trustees or attorneys who 
receive salaries? Do you employ an attorney? 

Mr. Lyman. No; we have no special attorney. 

The Chairman. No retained attorney? 

Mr. Lyman. The member organizations, some of them, have their own attorneys. 

Mr. Wingo. Have you any experts? 

Mr. Lyman. There are a good many experts in our member organizations. 

Mr. Wingo. I know you have a good many expert farmers in your member organ- 
izations, but I mean have you any so-called easy-cnair kid-glove experts that you keep 
on your pay roll? 

Mr. Lyman. No; not on our pay roll. The interest of the membership is sufficient 
to make available the expert service which they themselves employ. 

The Chairman. What was done with the balance of the money, of the $14,000 of 
receipts? 

Mr. Lyman. It went into correspondence; printing, publicity, etc. The monthly 
budget, I suppose, ranges now between $800 and $900. 

The Chairman. Do you carry on general newspaper advertising? 

Mr. Lyman. No; no paid advertising. 

The Chairman. It consists of the printing of circulars and letters, and information 
that goes out direct to your member organizations, to the farmers? 

Mr. Lyman. Yes; and once in a while we will send a news story to the representa- 
tives of the press here in Washington. Of course, we hold meetings; sometimes we 
hold our conferences at other points, out in Chicago, for instance; and there is some 
traveling expense. I occasionally go out on trips. I think my traveling expenses for 
the last year were a little over $900. 

Mr. Brand. What are your membership dues per annum? 

Mr. Lyman. That is left entirely to the organization and to our executive com- 
mittees. There are some organizations needing help from us, rather than being in a 
position to give us financial help. We do not make financial contributions a requisite 
to membership in all cases. 

The Chairman. It has been suggested some of these organizations receive money 
and support for their work from big combinations that are interested in legislation. 
Is there any organization like that, like the packers, we will say, or people engaged in 
the fertilizer production, or any of those well-known organizations, that contribute in 
any way to your organization? 

Mr. Lyman. No, sir; not to my knowledge. There was one case a year ago where a 
man used to come around to our office, and after he had been around there for perhaps 
a year or so he felt that he was a little indebted for office space, and he paid $50. I 
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wish he had not paid it. But it was not known at the time that he might have had 
connections with any organization with which we were not working in entire accord. 

The Chairman. You mean to infer he was a real lobbyist? 

Mr. Lyman. I think he was a real lobbyist; yes. 

The Chairman. Do you care to give the committee the name of that gentleman? 

Mr. Lyman. I would rather not give the name, but the thing was absolutely unin- 
tentional. He gave the $50 after using the mimeograph on some occasions. 

Mr. King. Did he use your stationery? 

Mr. Lyman. No; he did not UBe our stationery. 

Mr. Wingo. He drank your grape juice and ate your sandwiches, didn't he? 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. Lyman. I don't know whether he was around at that time or not. 

Mr. Wingo. I think I saw him up there drinking your grape juice and eating your 
sandwiches. 

The Chairman. Is your organization in favor of public ownership of the railroads? 

Mr. Lyman. The board itself has made no declaration in regard to the railroads. 
The membership, of course, is located in many parts of the country, and there are 
undoubtedly members who believe in Government ownership, there are others who 
believe that the roads should not have been, returned so soon, and there are others 
absolutely impressed with the belief that the Government's attempt or efforts at 
operation were unsuccessful. We have all viewpoints on that question. So we let 
the thing alone, because under our plan of organization those questions which are 
controversial to agricultural cooperators and which are going to create dissension and 
drive out member organizations are by agreement avoided. 

The Chairman. In that connection you have not received any contributions in 
any way from the so-called Plumb Plan League, or any other of those organizations 
interested in the Government ownership of the railroads, telegraphs, and telephones? 

Mr. Lyman. Not one cent. 

Mr. Brand. Has any Government employee ever collected any dues for your 
organization? 

Mr. Lyman. Has any Government what? 

Mr. Brand. Has any Government employee in any capacity ever collected any 
dues for your organization? 

Mr. Lyman. Any of our employees? 

Mr. Brand. No; any of the Government employees. 

Mr. Lyman . I never heard of it being done. No ; I am positive it has not been done. 

Mr. Brand. In how many States do you operate? 

Mr. Lyman. I would say 40 States. Some one member organisation is bound to 
have membership in 1 of the 40 States. 

Mr. King. What organization operates in Illinois? 

Mr. Lyman. We have two milk-producer8 , organizations there which belong to the 
National Milk Producers' Federation. 

Mr. King. In the northern part of the State? 

Mr. Lyman. The Chicago Milk Producers and the Southern Illinois Milk Producers. 
Then the Farmers' Union is organized there, but it is not very strong nnniericallyat 
the present time. The Farmers' Equity Union also; it is a very strong, compact 
organization. Mr. Drayton is the president, with national headquarters at Greenville. 

Mr. King. You do not receive any money or help or aid from tne Joe Fels single-tax 
fund, do you? 

Mr. Lyman. Absolutely not. I would like to say that I am a farmer. I grew op on 
the farm and have had my own farm since I was 21 yean old, and have 440 acres in 
Wisconsin. And I grew into this work naturally, because the Equity Society came 
along in about 1903 or 1904, I think, about the time I had finished college, and I 
joined the Equity Society and for about seven years I was president of »the Dane 
County Union of the Equity, and of the local union in my community 88 well, and 
for several years I was chairman of the State legislative committee of the Wisconsin 
State Equity Union. I want that to go into the record, because every time a nan 
appears here they wonder whether he is a real farmer or not and where his heart 
really is. 

Mr. Echols. What position does your organization take with reference to the 
Calder coal-regulation bill? 

Mr. Lyman. We have not considered that measure yet. I am very much interested 
in the general drift of the investigation and the proposed legislation, and I intend to 
bring it to the attention of the board. 

Mr. Echols. Interested in what way? 

Mr. Lyman. I mentioned at the start the activity of the Equity organization in 
Wisconsin in getting coal for its membership, and I have that particular interest, 
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because I have been working closely with that particular organization. I think that 
information that is continually available to the general public as to prices and costs 
of production acts as a deterrent to profiteering and I hope something good may come 
out of a bill along that line. That is my personal viewpoint. 

STATEMENT OF MR. JOHN A. McSPARBAN, MASTER PENNSYL- 
VANIA STATE GRANGE. 

The Chairman. Now, Mr. McSparran, you have been sitting here and you have 
heard the general trend of this discussion. Are you connected with any of these ocal 
farm organizations here in ashington? 

Mr. McSparran. How do you mean; with the national board? 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. McSparran. I am a member of the executive committee of the National Board 
of Farm Organizations. 

The Chairman. That is the concern Mr. Lyman is connected with? 

Mr. McSparran. Yes. 

The Chairman. Are you connected with any of the other farm organizations here? 

Mr. McSparran. No. 

The Chairman. Are you connected with the National Grange? 

Mr. McSparran. Of course every State grange is a member of the National Grange. 

The Chairman. You are not an officer of the National Grange at this time? 

Mr. McSparran. No. 

The Chairman. You heard the statement which was made here a few moments ago 
of how this committee got into this discussion of these problems. We have heard 
Mr. Marsh, representing the Farmers' National Council; we have heard Mr. Gray 
Silver, Washington representative of the American Farm Bureau Federation, and Mr. 
Atkeson, the National Grange representative here, and this morning Mr. Lyman. 
Now, there have been many statements made regarding the activities of these organiza- 
tions here and the matter of the contributions, receipts, and expenditures. We are 
particularly anxious to know, owing to some statements made in the early part of the 
hearings, regarding the overlapping of these various organizations, and we are particu- 
larly anxious to know from you, if possible, whether or not any of these organizations 
are not attempting, so to speak, to swallow up the other organizations and to become 
"the" organization — "the farm organization of the country. And, generally speak- 
ing, a statement from you covering that will be appreciated by the committee; also, 
whether or not the United States Department of Agriculture is in any way supporting 
any of these organizations in their activities, either directly or indirectly, and aiding 
any proposed plan to control the activities of farm organizations. 

Mr. McSparran. I had an intimation in Pennsylvania — it is a question that is 
pretty close to us in Pennsylvania just now, because of a situation that is existing 
there. In Pennsylvania we are, as an organization, working Very closely with the 
county agents. In fact, I think we have an almost ideal condition in Pennsylvania; 
the State College and the State Department of Agriculture (the college as the source 
of agricultural information', the department as the source of agricultural adminis- 
tration) and the county agent as the county local headquarters for the dissemination 
of scientific knowledge, and the Grange, with its 83,000 members and 950 community 
organizations, form a chain that is in our estimation almost ideal and they are working 
together nicely. Lately, however, there is something else coming into the field. I 
understand that there is a man from Illinois who has come into Pennsylvania with 
the idea of developing a State federation of farm bureaus, and there have been meet- 
ings held at which this question was discussed. Now the Grange feels that placing 
another organization into Pennsylvania at this time is only a duplication and that it 
would not be a wise policy. Of course, however, we do not presume and the Grange 
has no right to say that no other farm organization shall come into Pennsylvania, 
even though we are a big, strong organization and have a big membership; but we 
do object very seriously to our being taxed to put over another organization that we 
do not think is needed and which is a direct duplication of what we already have; 
because we have the county granges in almost every county in the State, and it 
would be almost an exact duplication of the county farm bureau. We have an annual 
meeting of the State grange which would be almost a counterpart of the annual meeting 
of the State federation of farm bureaus if they were organized. 

Mr. Wingo. Do you mean by taxing that some department of the General Govern- 
ment is doing it? 

Mr. McSparran. Yes. You see, the county agents are supported by taxes from 
the Federal Government and also taxes from the local governments. 
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Mr. Wingo. Then you charge those county agents are trying to build up this Federal 
farm bureau in Pennsylvania in antagonism to the Grange? 

Mr. Stevenson. Or in duplication of the Grange? 

Mr. Winoo. Or in duplication and necessarily antagonism? 

Mr. Mc Spar ran. I do not know whether it is necessaryfto raise that question, whether 
it will bring about antagonism or not. 

Mr. Wingo. I was just trying to see how far your mind is working on that. 

Mr. McSparran. It is more, I think, an apprehension of disagreement; because 
we do not want, especially at this time, a situation to arise where farm organizations 
will get to fighting each other. We have plenty on hand in this reconstructionperiod 
without scrapping with each other, and it is a question of lining up the most effective 
organization we can get under the circumstances. 

Mr. Wingo. Just what proof have you that the county organizations have been 
going out of their way to build up this farm organization and to give to it help it does 
not give to the Grange? 

Mr. McSparran. For instance, we have county agents in the State who have 
insisted upon building up a county farm bureau on the membership basis. 

The Chairman. You said the county agent was doing that? 

Mr. McSparran. Yes; some of them; not all of them. But «ome of them are 
doing that and we have remonstrated with them and talked with them and we think 
that is not within their jurisdiction; that they have no right to do that and especially 
in view of the fact they are paid by either Federal, State, or local taxes. 

Mr. Wingo. Here is the point I am getting at: Have you any proof that the county 
agents are doing anything more than taking what they think might be the most avail- 
able organization in their particular county, farm organization, in order to aid them 
in carrying out their work? I can readily understand where a county agent might 
be in a county where the Farmers' Union would be the stronger, and he would natur- 
ally feel like we would — affiliate himself with the strongest organization in that county 
and push it. Then I can see how he might feel in your State; that the grange was the 
strongest organization available, and he would take advantage of that organization 
to aid his work. Have you anything to show those activities are other than the natural 
gravitation to which I have referred? 

Mr. McSparran. Instead of answering your question, will you permit me to go on 
and give you some points? I think we can get it quicker by doing my way, and then 
you can ask the questions you want later. 

Mr. Wingo. All right. 

Mr. McSparran. Last June, in Pennsylvania, these county farm bureaus held a 
meeting. These county farm bureaus had been organized in almost every case by the 
county agents. They held a meeting of the farm bureaus of the State. There is no 
federation there, but they just called a meeting, as they do from time to time call a 
general meeting. Sojast June they had a meeting, and in that meeting they decided — 
these representatives of the farm bureaus — that they would put over a State federation 
of farm oureaus. 

The Chairman. What representatives of the farm bureaus — the county agents? 

Mr. McSparran. Well, the county agents in meeting and these members of the 
county farm bureaus which the county agents had established, you see. And it was 
at this meeting — I do not charge it was tne county agents particularly, but the thing 
that had been created by the county agents was the thing that decided they would 
have a farm bureau federation in Pennsylvania. 

And then after a little while we find there was a fellow sent in apparently. We do 
not know his affiliations — I have not looked them up particularly — but he came from 
Illinois, and it appears to us as though he was coming there 

Mr. Stevenson. Who was the gentleman? 

Mr. McSparran. A man by the name of Heaton. 

The Chairman. I will say that it says in the testimony already given to this com- 
mittee that Mr. Heaton is named as one of the solicitors for memberships. He puts 
on these campaigns soliciting members in the various States. He is part of the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation. 

Mr. Wingo. Does the record show what he is? 

The Chairman. Mr. Silver has testified in reply to questions that were propounded 
to him as to why Pennsylvania was not federated that they never sought membership 
in a State until they were invited. Now, you say Mr. Heaton was in Pennsylvania 
soliciting those organizations to join the American Farm Bureau Federation? 

Mr. McSparran. I do not think Mr. Heaton was in before this meeting I spoke of; 
I do not know that he was. 

Mr. Stevenson. The county bureaus were organized before he came there? 

Mr. McSparran. Oh, yes; the county bureaus. 

Mr. Stevenson. And then they called a general meeting of the bureaus? 
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Mr. McSparran. The greatest asset in the organization of many of these county 
agents is the educational proposition, and a lot of grange members went into the 
organization of the county farm bureaus. That was the creature of the county agents. 
I do not think they would have been created in possibly a single county — in hardly 
a single county in Pennsylvania — if it had not been for the fact the county agents 
insisted they wanted a sort of sustaining membership. And then the next move was 
to get these members together, and the next move was to insist on the federation of 
the farm bureaus. And there it was we took issue with them. 

Mr. Brand. Who started that? 

Mr. McSparran. The county agent started that move and the county agent started 
the county farm bureaus. 

Mr. Brand. The man paid by the Government? 

Mr. McSparran. Yes. That is the situation up to date in Pennsylvania. Then 
I had an experience a few months ago: I was invited to address the Wisconsin So- 
ciety of Equity at their annual meeting, which is a self-help organization; and I 
found out a few days before I went out there that the proposition had been made to a 
bunch of the leaders of tbe Wisconsin Society of Equity that they take the Wiscon- 
sin Society of Equity, boots and breeches, and lift it right over into the American 
Farm Bureau Federation. 

The Chairman. What was their plan in that? 

Mr. McSparran. To just take it right over; to take over the officers and put them 
there and to take their paper and put it there 

The Chairman. And to pay them salaries? 

Mr. McSparran. Yes; just to take it over; just to lift it right over aDd put it over 
there [illustrating]. 

The Chairman. Before this committee the other day, Mr. Gray Silver was testi- 
fying, and I asked him the question as to whether or not they were proposing to be 
"the" organization of farm organizations, and he said of course they were ambitious. 
And I asked him whether or not the proposition had been made to take over any of 
the officers of organizations and he said no. 

Mr. McSparran. I am sorry to have to disagree with Mr. Silver; but the circum- 
stances lying around that Wisconsin situation would seem to be very damaging cir- 
cumstances, namely, Mr. Howard himself wrote to Mr. Burritt, who is the extension 
representative of agriculture of the university in New York State, in which he said 
that he was in favor of that move in Wisconsin — the taking over of that organization. 
I do not know why he would write a letter like that if it had not had anything to do 
with it and had not had any connection with it. 

Now, this other evidence that proves it conclusively to me: I made as earnest a 
plea as I could to those people that they ought to stand by self-help organizations; 
that the National Farm Bureau Federation was an untried proposition, and that an 
organization that had had a record like the Society of Equity in Wisconsin, a great 
economic record, and which had developed large economic and cooperative institu- 
tions, that they ought just to stand their ground, and especially in view of the fact 
they were members of the National Board of Farm Organizations, and had an affilia- 
tion here at Washington, just the same as they would have in the other case; that 
they were giving away a good bit, and not getting much in return. I made that plea 
and then tney made every man who ran for president — it was their election, and they 
made every man who ran for president get up and stand before that audience of 1,500 
farmers and tell them they would have nothing to do with that proposal and every 
man who ran for president said — some of them said — "I was in favor of that proposal 
but I am not now; and, if elected, I will stand for the Society of Equity. And there 
was one them there admitted he was in favor of it; and there were several others. It 
seems to me those men would not have gone that far, to make a public issue of it in 
the convention, if there was nothing to it. 

The Chairman. In connection with that, do you know of any other organization 
to which a proposition has been submitted by the American Farm Bureau Federation 
or to any officers of other organizations in an attempt to get those people to join tba 
American Farm Bureau Federation? 

Mr. McSparran. Yes; I do. I know of other cases. In fact, in the Pennsylvania 
State Grange, there was a proposal made to an officer of the Pennsylvania State Grange 
to bring their organization Over, boots and breeches, into the American Farm Bureau 
Federation. 

The Chairman. The entire Pennsylvania State Grange? 

Mr. McSparran. Yes. 

The Chairman. Do you care to state to the committe by whom? I do not want to 
embarrass you, but at the same time this is important in view of the testimony already 
given to this committee. 
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Mr. McSparran. As long as the farmers organize themselves, I will take a chance 
on who is going to run it; but when the farmers are organized by some outside source, 
then I do not know whether it is a good plan. 

Mr. Stevenson. I do not know how it is in Pennsylvania, but the farm-demonstra- 
tion agents in my country are appointed locally; they are members of the farming 
community of each county. Now there is a farmer who is designated by the State and 
United States authorities to advance agriculture in that county, and if he has no 
organization is it not better for him to make some organization rather than to let it 
go wild? 

Mr. McSparran. That is a matter of opinion. 

(The committee thereupon took a recess until 2.30 o'clock p. m.) . 

AFTER RECESS. 

The committee reassembled pursuant to the taking of the recess, Hon. Louis T. 
McFadden (chairman) presiding. 

STATEMENT OF MR. JOHN A. McS PARR AN—- Continued. 

The Chairman. Mr. McSparran, in order to clarify a little one or two things in your 
statement this morning, were the county farm bureaus organized by the county agents 
or were they organized by those in charge in the State prior to. placing a county agent 
in the county? In other words, in the State of Pennsylvania, the extension department 
of our own State college (which is one of the original land-grant colleges)— it was done 
under their supervision, wasn't it? . . 

Mr. McSparran. Yes; I think it was done under the supervision of the btate 
college. The county agents, however— the thing I was going on was my own personal 
knowledge of the fact that county agents from one county would go over in another 
county and assist in putting the organization over there. 

The Chairman. That, as I understand, was done under the instructions of the 
extension department of the college 

Mr. McSparren. That might be true. . . . 

The Chairman (continuing). Those men being under their supervision. 1 just 
want to get that clear. 

Mr. McSparran. Yes. There is no doubt about the original purpose. In my 
mind the purpose of the State college in putting this organization oyer was to have 
a working force for extension work and haa no idea of a farm organization. 

The Chairman. Yes. Now, Mr. Stevenson, from South Carolina, asked you a 
question — which you remember? 

Mr McSparran. Yes. 

The Chairman. Don't you think that some organization for the purpose of carrying 
on extensive work under this system we have is necessary? 

Mr, McSparran. Well, general organization. The difference is this 

' The Chairman. That is, it should not be for any special class? t 

Mr. McSparran. No; and then it should not be a definite organization into wnicn 
the farm agent would go. As long as a bunch of fellows, as we have all over Penn- 
sylvania, a number of people pay in so much to a farm bureau simply as a sustaining 
membership, and that county agent remained the agent of the whole people of the 
county, it Was not a membership proposition, it was a money-assistance proposition. 
Now, the grange has never, in Pennsylvania, objected to that; in fact, we favor it, 
because in many cases the county commissioners would put up and the Federal 
Government would put up in order to put over the projects that the county agent 
would like to put over, and there was no objection on our part. 

The Chairman. Of course, the State was cooperating there. 

Mr. McSparran. Yes; the State and the Federal Government, and the county 
commissioners. Then, all three of those taken together in many cases did not furnish 
enough money to put over the projects that the county agent would want to put over, 
and because of that there were Deople who put in money, but they did not establish 
an organization, you see. That is the point. We did not object — in fact, I was going 
to mention it again if you had not asked me. There were two things I wanted espe- 
cially to emphasize in connection with my testimony. One was, I am testifying as a 
member and master of the State Grange of Pennsylvania and not as a member of the 
national board. The national board has taken no action on it. I am not testifying as 
a member of the national board, but I am testifying as a member of the State Grange, 
because I believe it is a tremendously serious thing in Pennsylvania and our member- 
ship feel the same way, and we took up the question at our State meeting at Allentown 
of what we were going to do if this thing was going to be put over in Pennsylvania, 
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M*. Brand. Was any consideration offered? 

Mr. McSparran. He just said, "I would tike you to be a member ef the executive 
committee of the American Farm Bureau Federation." 

Mr. Kino. At what salary? 

Mr. McSparran. He did not mention the salary. 

Mr. Brand. About how much did you expect you would be paid? 

Mr. McSparran. I have no way of estimating that. 

Mr. Stevenson. Take a State like mine, where there are none of these subsidiary 
organizations in the counties, where the Farmers' Union is dead and the Grange has 
lone since ceased to function: Is it not necessary for the county agent pretty near to 
build up an organization in order to do effective work for the Department of Agri- 
culture in States where there is no organization whatever? 

Mr. McSparran. If you had allowed me to go along with my statement, I would 
have covered thatj but since you prefer it the other way, I will take it up now. The 
-position we take is this: The United States Chamber of Commerce is built up as a 
self-help organization to take care of business. They were not interfered with by 
the Government; they were not served with any pap or anything; they went on and 
built up their organization. The Federation of Labor was built up as a self-help 
institution to take care of labor, and they* have built up a powerful organization, as 
you all know. Now, about the same time some of the farm leaders in this country 
realized that agriculture, if it was going to hold its place, would have to bring together 
the farm organizations of the country by virtue of their executive officers; we felt 
there would never be a voice for an American agriculture until the executive officers 
of all the farm organizations of the country sat around the board and worked out a 
policy for American agriculture. That move was hardly made until we find the offi- 
cers of the Government starting in to further an institution to be the voice of American 
agriculture, apparently; because their speakers go everywhere, and they say, "That 
is what we want to do; that is what we are for." Here is a little circular from Vir- 
ginia- They have never done a thing in Virginia; they have not turned a wheel. 
This circular says: 

"Virginia Farm Bureau Federation is to the Virginia farmer what the chamber of 
commerce is to the city business man. It forms his contact with other interests 
closely allied with his own and tends toward a mutual understanding and a mutual 
benefit to all. 

''The Virginia Farm Bureau Federation is the Virginia farmer's representative in 
all matters pertaining to his welfare. 

"The Virginia Farm Bureau Federation is the Virginia farmer's authority on mar- 
keting, buying, shipping, and in all mattera in any way related to the distribution 
of production to the best advantage. Through centralized sales agencies, the bureau 
is enabled to so place farm products on the market as to avoid local oversupplies, 
and hence avoid excessive slumps." 

Now, there is no Farm Bureau Federation in Virginia. 

Mr. Stevenson. That is not an answer to my question. My question is this: In a 
State like mine — South Carolina — where there are none of these subsidiary organiza- 
tions which the Farm Bureau Federation is attempting to absorb, is it not necessary 
for the county agents (I am very familiar with their work down there) to build up 
an organization in each county in order to do effective advancement work for agri- 
culture? 

Mr. McSparran. Why do that any more for agriculture than for groceries? 

Mr. Stevenson. They are appointed and put there to advance the interests of 
agriculture. Now^ if they can advance it better by organizing an agency which does 
not antagonize agriculture, is it not best to do it? 

Mr. McSparran. You have some organizations in South Carolina. 

Mr. Stevenson. We have a cotton association, which is merely directed to hold 
cotton, to boost the market, that is all. I want to know if the agents are not justified 
in making an organization in the counties where there is no other organization there 
for the advancement of agriculture? 

Mr. McSparran. That is simply a question of opinion; I do not care to state one 
way or the other on that. 

Mr. Stevenson. Then why the grange ; what is it organized for? Is it not organized 
for the purpose of having cooperative effort in advancing agriculture? 

Mr. McSparran. Absolutely. 

Mr. Stevenson. To be sure. Now, where you have no grange and no other 
organization, is not an organization organized by the farm bureau agent better than 
no organization? 

Mr. McSparran. Well, I would want to know first who is in back of the movement? 

Mr. Ring. That is what we want to know. 
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nothing probably greater than the unselfish devotion they have given to their brother — 
the county farm bureau. For years it was doubtful if it would live, for it was a sickly 
and rather unpromising infant; but the brotherly love of the county agent pulled it 
through and to this, more than to all else, is due its present lusty growth and the 
promise of a vigorous and useful life." 

Mr. Brand. Is that fellow who is talking there in the. Department of Agriculture 
here in Washington? 

Mr. McSparran. Yes; that is the 1921 New Year's greeting sent out by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. He has charge of the extension work. It is addressed " to all 
county agents, county agent leaders, and assistant leaders." And that was sent to 
every agent in the United States, I suppose, as a New Year's greeting. Of course 
you understand that this is the county farm bureau, not the American Farm Bureau 
Federation. 

Mr. Brand. I know there is a distinction. 

Mr. McSparran. And this farm agent and our extension director in Pennsylvania, 
through the State college, put over the farm bureaus in Pennsylvania. This man 
claims the county agents put them over. Of course it does not matter so long as you 
include the point that they were put over for the specific purpose of carrying on 
extension work. But then lately there has been an effort, and this other document 

foes on to state — another document coming out from the department, that was issued, 
think, about the first week in January — which goes on to say that while the Federal 
Government did not immediately organize the farm Bureau Federation, that it was 
deeply interested in it and that it wished it every success. 

Mr. Brand. Was the man who said that in the department here? 

Mr. McSparran. He was in the department. 

Mr. Brand. The man who said that was in the department here in Washington? 

Mr. McSparran. Yes; and if I had known just what line the testimony was going 
to take down here I would have made a very diligent search to see whether I could not 
find it, because I am sure I have it at home. 

The Chairman. I am sure if you can find it that you can place it in the record, so 
that the committee will have the benefit of it. 

Mr. McSparran. It went on to give in a more explicit way the fact the department 
was interested in that Farm Bureau Federation; it takes two or three paragraphs to 
show while all we needed was the self-help organizations, and goes on to state, for one 
reason, it would be creating jealousy between the self-help organizations, ana so on, 
and tries to make a case for the department, that the department did this because there 
were no self-help organizations that could be the proper medium for the department 
to reach those people. It is quite a lengthy document; it is a matter of two or three 
14-inch pages. 

The Chaibman. You may put it in the record. 

Mr. McSparran. I will try and locate it. 

(The document referred to by Mr. McSparran follows:) 

United States Department op Agriculture, 

States Relations Service, 
Office of Extension Work, North and West, 

Washington, D. C, December £8, 19t0. 
To all cooperative field agents: 

Attached is a copy of a paper entitled " Cooperation of agricultural forces," which 
was given before the annual State conference of extension workers held at Purdue 
University, La Fayette, Ind., November 3-5, 1920. 

This paper attempts to analyze the county farm bureau and to show the relation of 
the Department of Agriculture and the State agricultural college to it. 

It also brings out the reason, as we see it, as to why farm bureaus were organized 
instead of carrying on our extension work through organizations already in existence, 
like the Grange, Fa^mer8 , Union, Equity, etc. 

Some comment is made likewise on State farm bureau federations, on the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, and on the relation of the Department of Agriculture to 
these organizations. 

Very truly, yours, 

C. B. Smith, Chief. 
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Cooperative Extension Work in Agriculture and Home Economics. 

{States Setettaas Service, Office of Extension Work, North and West, Washington, D.C., U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and State agricultural colleges cooperating.) 

COOPERATION OP AGRICULTURAL FORCE8. 
(B y C. B. Smith, Chief, Office of Extension Work, North and Wert.] 

(At a conference of extension agents at La Fayette, Ind., November 3 to 5, 1920, the 
above subject was discussed by three speakers: Mr. C. £. Gunnels, speaking for the 
American Farm Bureau Federation; Mr. J. G. Brown, for State Farm Organizations 
of Indiana; and Mr. €. B. Smith, of the United States Department of Agriculture.) 
I /This subject was evidently intended to bring out the fact that there are a number 
of forces at work in agriculture; that these forces were organized for certain distinct 
purposes; and that each force in carrying out its own particular work has certain 
relationship to all other agricultural forces. 

Mr. Gunnels has spoken for the American Farm Bureau Federation, and Mr. Brown 
lor the Indiana Federation of Farm Organizations. I assume that I have been asked 
to take a part in this discussion because of my connection with the National Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the State colleges of agriculture, both of which have the 
closest kind of lelationship to all farmers and all farmers' organizations. 

'In this connection I want to speak particularly of the department in its coopexative 
relationship to the county farm Dureaus, because a discussion of our cooperative rela- 
tionships with this one organization will bring out the cooperative relationship of the 
department to practically all other types of farmers' organizations. 
» U do not believe it is going too far to say that the United States Department of 
Agriculture and the office with which I am connected more than any other one single 
agency is responsible for the development of farm bureaus in this country. Their 
organization in cooperation with* the colleges of agriculture was begun as far back as 
1911, three yearn before the Smith-Lever Act was passed. They were intended to 
be then, and fundamentally are to-day, county extension organizations or institu- 
tions. Up to the time of our entrance into the war there were a number of forms of 
these county extension organizations, generally but not always called farm bureaus; 
but with the giving to the Federal Department of Agriculture large sums of money 
for the completion of the county agent system, the Federal department, in cooperation 
with the colleges of agriculture, as a war measure, aggressively encouraged the develop- 
ment of a rather uniform and definite type of fannbureau. 

You may reasonably ask, therefore, oi both Federal and State officials what a farm 
bureau is, why it was created, and particularly why it was necessary to bring into 
existence this new rural organization when there were a number of substantial farmers' 
organizations already in existence. 

The underlying reasons are these: The Federal Department of Agriculture and the 
State agricultural colleges are research institutions. They have been in existence a 
good many years, and through their researches have accumulated a great deal of 
valuable information, which, if applied to the farm, Congress believed, would make 
ajodculture more efficient and profitable and rural life richer and fuller than it is. 
These institutions not only have had but now have a large stall of research workers 
who are discovering new things in agriculture, and will likely continue to make such 
discoveries in the future, so that it is probable that these institutions will always have 
fresh and advanced information which will be of direct value to the farmer in his 
business. 

Congress recognized this situation and so enacted permanent legislation appropri- 
ating substantial funds, looking toward the dissemination of the information tnus 
secured by the United States Department of Agriculture and the State colleges of 
. agriculture in a practical way to the farmers. 

The administration of these funds rests with the Federal Government and the col- 
leges of agriculture, and since they are permanent funds, and since there is a likeli- 
hood of the eoUeges and department always having need of reaching the farmers with 
the results of their investigations, it seemed highly desirable to create in each county 
of the United States a permanent farmers' institution through which the department 
and colleges could operate with certainty in extending their information to the last 
farmer on the most remote farm, and to give the information to the farmer in such a 
way that it would be adopted into the farmer's practice. 

When the department and the colleges were charged by Congress with this under- 
taking, neither of them clearly knew the exact agricultural conditions which existed 
in each of the counties and localities of the United States. They therefore did not 
know just what form of extension work was most needed in any particular locality. 
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This was particularly true in the Northern and Western States where agriculture i» 
greatly diversified. The logical thing to do, therefore, as the matter appeared to them, 
was to employ a man known as a county agent, thoroughly trained in the science ot 
agriculture, and familiar from experience with farm practice, and locate him in an 
area not larger than a county, and let him find out from personal examination what 
the agricultural situation in that county might be, and then cooperate with the farmers^ 
in putting on demonstrations tending to show better methods in the particular phases 
of agriculture in that county needing attention. That was the first big idea in the 
organization of county farm bureaus, and a step nearer the farmers than the depart- 
ment or the colleges had ever before come. 

Very soon it was seen that if the county agent was to learn in any comprehensive- 
way the agricultural situation in the county, he must needs counsel with farmers in 
every section of that county — men who had lived their lives there, and made their 
living from the farm, and therefore who knew its peculiarities intimately and many 
of whom also had acquired facts and skill not generally applied in the community,; 
but which were worthy of much wider application. That was the second big idea in 
the development of the farm bureau. 

It was then discovered that if you are going to accomplish anything in the way ot 
improving agriculture and rural conditions, not only must the trained scientist and 
the farmers counsel together, but they must work out a fundamental and continuing 
policy of work and development in the county, not only for one season but for a 
whole year or period of years. That was the third big idea in the farm-bureau move- 
ment, viz, the sitting in council of the trained agents of the Government with the 
trained farmers who are entirely familiar with local conditions and local problems* 
and both contributing to the working out of such a long-time program, cooperation 
between farmers and agents of the Goyernment in the closest and most intimate way. 

Now, it soon developed that there were not sufficient Federal and State funds 
available under the law as enacted for the employment of a full-time man in every 
county of the United States, and since the work done in the county was in the inter- 
ests of the entire county, it seemed only logical to ask the county and the farmers to> 
help the Federal Government and State college of agriculture finance the work. 
The work, therefore, became essentially a public work, financed for the most part 
from the public funds, and where this did not suffice the farmers were so thoroughly 
convinced of its value that they went down in their own pockets and contributed 
toward the support of this work which had been authorized and in part financed by 
the National and State Governments. 

The farm bureau, therefore, as thus developed, is seen to be practically a public 
institution, developed at the direct suggestion of agents of Government for the pur- 
pose of creating a channel through which the practical results of research work of 
Government might with certainty reach the people for whom it was intended. As 
it has developed, it consists of a country-wide organization of farmers, with farmer 
officers cooperating under State and National laws with the county and the Federal 
and State Governments in the use of public funds for the employment of trained 
agricultural agents, arid in some counties a trained home-demonstration agent and a 
trained boys' and girls' club agent, for the improvement of agriculture and home 
economics in the county, all in harmony with and in furtherance of the national 
agricultural extension act of 1914, the provisions of which every State, through its 
legislature, has accepted. 

Now, why did the Federal and State Governments* develop such an organization? 
Why didn't they cooperate in extension work directly with the Grange in counties 
where the Grange is strong, or with the Farmers' Union in counties where the union 
is strong, or with the Equity, where the Equity is strong? The reason is simple 
enough. Practically all of these are secret organizations, or class organizations, or 
commercial organizations. In a considerable degree they are exclusive organizations, 
and since the work of the Federal and State Governments is financed by all the people 
and in the interest of all the people, these institutions felt the necessity of developing 
a nonclass, nonsecret, noncommercial, and permanent institution open to all the 
farmers in the county, and through which all could find expression, and could deal 
directly and in an organized way with the State colleges and Federal Department of 
Agriculture. 

Besides, none of the farmers' organizations with which the department was ac- 
quainted had been developed with the idea of extension work in mind, and the 
agents of Government hesitated to take up work with them, or propose work to them 
which would necessarily involve a redirection of their organization, to say nothing 
of the jealousies which might have been created by apparent favoritism in the selec- 
tion of one organization in preference to another. 

The county farm bureau, therefore, was created as and has become essentially a 
public institution very much like your college of agriculture. A name which better 
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describes its functions properly would be " county extension institute,' ' or "county 
agricultural extension school," since the farm bureau is essentially an educational 
and teaching institution — a teaching institution primarily for adults who have left 
school, and one of the highest type that the world has ever seen on so large a scale, 
since, as developed, the teaching is done by the drawing-out process rather than by 
toe filling-up process. It is done by the people themselves working as a full partner 
with the trained agents of the Government, who in cooperation with these trained 
agents develop programs of improvement out of their own needs, who assign their own 
tasks, do the work themselves, and thereby provide for their own development in 
the only way that any people ever have or can make permanent progress. 

This county farm bureau, or county extension organization, or county agricultural 
institute, or county agricultural extension school, is beginning to function in the 
county very much as the agricultural college functions in the State. From my stand- 
point, the county farm bureau is essentially a subcollege of agriculture with all its 
classroom work done out on the farmer's farm, or in his barns or home, or'fields or 
creamery, or in the market place. The work is done essentially on the seminar plan 
with the teacher on an equality with the students, and all associated together in dis- 
covering the particular needs of that community, and together working out plans for 
their solution. 

I use these terms, 1 1 county farm bureau, " ' ' county extension organization, " " county 
agricultural institute." etc., synonymously, in order to bring to you the thought that 
the farm bureau is not just another farmers' organization, but that it is a new institu- 
tion come into existence. 

People are not a unit in religion, or in politics, or in philosophy. We have different 
churches, different political parties, different theories of life, but we are practically 
all united in maintaining a common public school., and a common State college of 
agriculture, and a common experiment station. As a teaching institution I believe 
we all can unite in supporting the county farm bureau, and that this bureau will no 
more interfere with the development of the Grange, or the Farmers' Union^ or the 
Equity, or any other farmers' organization, than does the State college of agriculture 
or the Federal Government, which are the parents of the county farm bureau. If the 
term "county agricultural institute" or some similar term will clear up in the minds 
of the people the fact that the farm bureau is not just another competing farmers' 
organization, but a new kind of adult-teaching institution instead, the adoption of 
some such change of title merits consideration. 

The county farm bureau, like the State college of agriculture, lends its assistance 
in every way to building up any and all farmers' organizations within the county 
along any legitimate lines, and in developing new organizations in the interests of 
farmers. By this I mean that if the farmers of the county desire to organize a com- 
mercial organization such as a live-stock shippers' association, the farm bureau, 
through its trained cooperatively employed agents would aid any group of farmers to 
organize such an association, counseling them as to the advantages of such an associa- 
tion, advising them as to the constitution and by-laws which have proved effective, 
giving them counsel as to the difficulties which they might expect to encounter, etc., 
but leaving to that particular group of farmers themselves the actual handling of the 
funds involved and the actual responsibility through their own officers for the prog- 
ress of the work, giving them, however, counsel at every step. 

Now, this is simply the best way of teaching. Farmers, like other people, grow 
and become self-reliant and confident exactly in proportion as they do things for 
themselves. 

So if the farmers of any community want to borrow $50,000, or any other sum, the 
agents of the farm bureau may properly advise with them as to how to form a Federal 
farm loan association, and how to get in touch with the Government or other agency 
in order to secure a long-time loan, and will also help them in developing plans for 
spending such funds in ways that will help the individuals and the community, but 
the farmers themselves must do the work through their own offices and must them- 
selves handle all funds. If the Grange wants assistance in vitalizing its agricultural 
program in the county, the farm bureau lends its assistance through its cooperatively 
employed agents and otherwise in working out with them plans to that end. 

The county farm bureau, therefore, as I see the matter, is, in the Northern and 
Western States at least, to all intents and purposes, a public teaching institution 
fostered by the Federal Government and the State colleges of agriculture, and with 
which the Federal and State governments work in the closest cooperation, since it 
is founded on public law, supported for the most part with public funds, and is organ- 
ized specifically to carry on extension work in agriculture and home economics in 
furtherance of the provisions of the Smith-Lever Act of 1914. 
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Another way of viewing the farm bureau is that it is essentially a local chamber of 
agriculture, functioning much die same as local chambers of commerce do, but very 
much more closely affiliated with government than chambers of commerce are. The 
local chamber of commerce works in the interest of the whole town, and so does the 
local farm bureau work in the interests of all the people of the whole county, includiag 
the Grange, the Union, the Dairymen's League, the Horticultural Society, or any 
other organized agricultural group within the county. The local farm bureau does 
not interfere with the development of any of these organisations, but rather, through 
its teaching staff and its direct connections with the State experiment stations and toe 
National Department of Agriculture, is in position to bring any of the local organiza- 
tions the latest advice or assistance on agriculture or rural matters. 

In the old davB, if the Farmers' Union or the grange wanted assistance from the 
college of agriculture or the Federal Government, they had to send to these depart- 
ments direct for such assistance. Now the Federal Government and the colleges 
have placed in each county in the farm bureau trained men on whom any farmers' 
organization may call and get immediate assistance, and not wait the longer process 
of dealing with the faraway State or Federal Government. 

I may be permitted perhaps to make this general summary of the situation as it 
now exists. The Federal Government and the colleges of agriculture are able to 
give such farmers' organizations as the grange, the union, the equity, etc. , the same 
direct help as they have ever been able to give to them, and are not seeking to replace 
any of these institutions by a like class organization; but the Federal Government 
and the colleges are creating, with the aid of the farmers themselves, what is essen- 
tially a county agricultural teaching institution in every county of the United States, 
commonly known in the Northern and Western States as a farm bureau and placing 
trained men there to work with all the farmers of whatever group in the development 
of a common program of agriculture in the interests of all the people of that county, 
and they are creating these county teaching institutions principally in the interests 
of economy and efficiency in putting into effect National and State laws for promoting 
agriculture and home economics. So much for the county farm bureau. 

Now, as to the State federation of farm bureaus and the National federation. They 
are not creations of the Government; they are not publicly supported; and they are 
therefore not public institutions. They are nevertheless very important institutions, 
and are playing a moat helpful rdle in promoting agriculture in fundamental ways 
of legislation, publicity, and as students of broad economic policies, and they are 
directly aiding the Government and the colleges in promoting county farm bureaus. 

The Federal Government took no part in creating these institutions, because it had 
no fundamental reason or excuse for so doing. In creating the county farm bureau 
the Federal Government was concerned because it felt the need of a channel through 
which ite information might flow with certainty to all the people in every community. 
The Federal Government deals with these local organizations through the State 
extension director and his staff. From the standpoint, therefore, of national demands, 
the local group were already federated, and we were enabled to reach the most remote 
community anywhere through the administrative extension officials at the agricul- 
tural colleges dealing with those local groups. The extension directors of all these 
States are likewise organized, and meet once or twice every year, and they have officers 
and committees with which the Federal Government can deal on any extension 
matters of either sectional or nation-wide scope. The Federal Government, there- 
fore, has its National organization and its State organization, both of them public in 
character and publicly supported, and there was therefore no occasion for its seeking 
another organization to do this same work, and, of course, it had no right to use its 
public funds for creating an organization to influence legislation or matters of national 
policy. The people themselves are the ones to determine what Government shall 
do. Government does not tell the people what to do except in carrying out the -laws 
enacted by the majority. 

The previous speakers have fully covered the functions of these two institutions, 
"but I can not leave this phase of the subject without adding that the United States 
Department of Agriculture feels very close to the State federations, and particularly 
to the American Federation of Farm Bureaus. These organizations have grown out 
of the county farm bureaus, and have a fundamental and intimate knowledge of 
what extension work in agriculture and home economics means to the community 
and the Nation. The members of these organizations are all members of county 
farm bureaus, and know the limitations of the county organizations. Knowing these 
limitations they have seen the need of a State and National organization that shall 
supplement the work of the county farm bureau in handling the big State and National 
problems in agriculture in the way of legislation, finance, economics, marketing, and 
the like. The officers in the State and National organization are in considerable 
degree farm bureau presidents, or drawn from the extension staff of the State col- 
leges and National Government. 
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President Howard, of the national federation, was formerly president of a county 
£arm bureau, then president of the State federation. John C)verdale, formerly 
county agent leader in Iowa, was selected by the federation as secretary of the national 
Association. Mr. C. E. Gunnels, assistant secretary of the federation, has been suc- 
cessively county agent, county agent leader, and extension director in one of the 
big central States, and assistant chief of the office of extension work North and West 
iii Washington before taking up work with the national federation. Dr. True, as 
director of the States Relations Service, is a nonvoting member of the 'executive 
committee of the national federation, and the extension director and county agent 
leader of practically every State is on the executive board of the State federations. 
There is every reason, therefore, for the closest kind of cooperation by the extension 
forces of the States and National Department of Agriculture with the State and na- 
tional farm bureau federations. The very valuable work the national federation has 
already done in analyzing proposed national legislation affecting agriculture, the 
Appointment of rural economics and marketing committees of the ablest minds in 
the country, the aid given stockmen in their marketing problems at the big terminal 
centers, and like matters, all taken up within the first year of its organization, indi- 
cate something of the need and scope of work of this national organization, which 
may properly handle for the farmers matters that would be improper for the Federal 
department or State colleges of agriculture to undertake as public departments of 
Government. And above all they are lending the weight of their influence- and 
directly aiding the Federal Government and the State colleges of agriculture in 
promoting county farm bureaus as extension institutions in every county of the 
United States. That is why we believe in them and want to see them grow. 

In closing, I want to leave on your minds these thoughts; 

(1) The county farm bureau is not just another farmers' organization. It is essen- 
tially a new public institution come into existence. 

(2) All farmers, regardless of their affiliation with any other organizations, can" 
support the farm bureau just as they can support their public schools, and with the 
.same assurance that it will contribute to the public good and will in no way supplant 
Any other farmers' organization. 

(3) The farm bureau is a type of farmers' organization which differs from all others 
in many respects. It was not created to meet a special emergency or to correct any 
injustice, but as a sound, deliberate, constructive movement to promote agriculture, 
home and rural life, to make farming an efficient and profitable business, rural home 
life fuller and richer, and to improve the community life of the country as a whole. 

(4) The State and national farm bureau federations are created to further these same 
purposes in a still larger way, and are able to do this because of their origin, intimate 
knowledge of extension work, and freedom of action; and to my mind are functioning 
essentially as teaching institutions or chambers of agriculture, giving direct and 
substantial aid to the State and National Governments in promoting extension work. 

The Chairman. I desire to place in the hearing at this. point a statement from the 
last annual report, Agricultural Extension Service, Pennsylvania State College, in 
which is defined the farm bureau. 

THE FARM BUREAU. 

The necessity for local organization, in order to develop a definite program, is 
obvious. The county farm bureau is the organization which serves as the local point 
of contact. ° 

It is essential that the people of a county or a community take upon themselves 
certain responsibilities in determining the particular lines of work to be undertaken 
and in executing that work. In the last analsyis, accomplishment will depend 
upon what the people themselves do rather than upon the extension service itself. 
Such an organization must necessarily be nonpolitical, nonsectarian, and noncom- 
i mercial. The business of the organization is conducted in its details by an executive 
committee designated for that purpose. The county agent is the local representative 
of the extension service and his local expenses, such as travel in the county, office 
«eauipment, telephone, stenographic assistance, etc., are paid by the farm bureau. 
All extension work in a county is done through the farm bureau organization. The 
farm bureaus were organized originally for the purpose of cooperating with the college 
in developing extension work and thus far tney have devoted themselves almost 
•entirely to this purpose. 

At the close of the year covered by this report 58 county farm bureaus were in 
operation, three of which were launched within the year. At least two more will be 
Teady at the beginning of the next fiscal year, July 1, and some of the remaining 
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counties are interested in starting. In not a single instance has a farm bureau dis- 
continued after starting its work. Detailed reports covering the work within each 
county have been published for distribution within those counties. 

I also denre to insert in the record at this point copy of a circular, "Virginia Farm 
Bureau Federation — what it is, what it has done, what it intends to do, how to become 
a member/' issued by the Virginia Farm Bureau Federation, Marion, Va. 

Virginia Farm Bureau Federation — What It Is, What It Has Done, What It 

Intends to Do, How to Become a Member. 

[Virginia Farm Bureau Federation, Marion; Va. County Farm Bureaus.] 
WHAT THE VIRGINIA FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 18. 

Virginia Farm Bureau Federation is to the Virginia farmer what the chamber of 
commerce is to the city business man. It forms his contact with other interests 
closely allied with his own, and tends toward a mutual understanding and a mutual 
benefit to all. 

The Virginia Farm Bureau Federation is the Virginia farmer's representative in 
all matters pertaining to his welfare. 

The Virginia Farm Bureau Federation is the Virginia farmer's authority on market- 
ing, buying, shipping, and in all matters in any way related to the distribution of 
production to the best advantage. Through centralized sales agencies, the bureau 
is enabled to so place farm products on the market as to avoid local oversupplies, and 
hence avoid excessive slumps. 

The Virginia Farm Bureau Federation is the Virginia farmer's champion in his fight 
for better social and economic conditions, for increased production, and for maximum 
benefit therefrom. 

The Virginia Farm Bureau Federation is a State and National organization with 
the strength of the Nation's farmers behind it. It is strictly nonpolitical and was 
established on nonpartisan principles for the advancement of agricultural interests. 
It is controlled by the American farmer for the American farmer. 

The American Farm Bureau Federation is so organized as to maintain distinct 
branches in each of the States represented and distinct branches in each of the counties 
in these States; these to operate individually and cooperate collectively in the 
advancement of their own and the Nation's interests. 

WHAT THE FARM BUREAU KAS DONE. 

The American Farm Bureau Federation, established in March, 1920, has created 
sufficient influence already to accomplish the following: 

It caused an appropriation of $2,000,000 to be passed in Congress, after that body 
had stricken from the bill an appropriation of one and a half million, for assisting 
agricultural extension work. Trie stricken clause was replaced and a hali million 
added, and the bill was passed. 

It han placed several planks in the Republican and Democratic platforms which 
are vastly important to the farmers. 

It has instigated a gigantic grain marketing scheme -which, when developed, will 
save the farmers of America millions of dollars annually. This was done through the 
limiting of commissions. 

It has obtained an appropriation of one-half million dollars for the eradication of 
the Kuropean corn borer. 

It has defeated the Nolan bill, which would have added $1,000,000,000 annually 
to tux on the farmer. 

It has obtained a membership of 1,200,000. 

I I has formed branches in 34 States between March 4, 1920, and the present date. 

It has arranged for long-time credit to farmers with Federal reserve banks at a time* 
when money conditions were bad. 

1 1 has arranged for loans secured by wool held in pools by the farmers. 

Jt has obtained the cooperation of county, city, and agri< ultural papers in giving 
propter publicity to agricultural interests. 

It has arranged a meeting of representatives from all wool-producing States, with a 
view to pooling 50,000,000 pounds of wool in America to be held for a fair price. 
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WHAT THE FARM BUREAU INTENDS TO DO 

The Virginia Farm Federation has for its objects the following lines of endeavor: 

To create a completely unified States organization to act as spokesman for the 
farmer and to adequately represent the farmer and the farmer's interests on all oc- 
casions. 

To create a better and more complete understanding between the farmer and the 
public, with a view to a mutually profitable relationship. 

To encourage and assist in every way possible the development of food production 
to its maximum efficiency. 

To foster and develop all lines of endeavor conducive to better homes, better social 
and religious life, better health, and better rural living in every sense. 

To safeguard the rights pnd interests and assert the needs of the farmer whenever 
and wherever occasion may arise. 

To insist upon the presence of farmer influence upon all boards and commissions 
appointed by Congress or by the President. 

To defend the farmer's viewpoint in all matters pertaining to tax levies, tariffs, 
currency, banking, railways, highways, waterwaysj foreign markets, and all similar 
legislative actions in any way affecting agricultural interests. 

To so handle cooperative marketing as to insure maximum benefit to the consumer 
through a centralized control of the distribution system. 

To establish new foreign markets for American surplus in farm products. 

To improve railroad service to farmers and to all concerned. 

HOW TO BECOME A MEMBER. 

When you join your county bureau you become a member of the Virginia Farm 
Bureau Federation and American Farm Bureau Federation. One fee. Make 1921 
farmers' year in American farm history. 

The American Farm Federation Bureau is working in conjunction with the United 
States Department of Agriculture, and with the various State departments of agri- 
culture. 

The Virginia Farm Bureau is operating as a connecting link between county organ- 
izations and the national federation. 

County farm bureaus serve to connect individual farmers with other individual 
farmers in such a manner as to strengthen each and strengthen all by cooperation. 

Membership in any county bureau entitles the member to full rights and privileges 
throughout the Virginia Farm Bureau Federation and American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion. 

County farm bureaus are being organized as rapidly as possible. If there is no 
farm bureau in your county get in touch immediately with the secretary of the State 
farm bureau, E. K. Coyner, Marion, Va., and ask for assistance in organizing your 
county by calling your farmers together in a conference. 

I also place in the record a new year's greeting from the United States Department 
of Agriculture States Relations Service, Washington, D. C, dated January 1, 1921, 
signed by W. O. Lloyd, in charge county agent work. 

1921 New Year's Greetings. 

ten year8 op organized county agricultural exten8i0n work, 1911-1921. 

United States Department op Agriculture, 

States Relations Service, 
Oppice op Extension Work North and West, 

Washington, D. C, January 1, 19$ 1. 

To all county agents, county agent leaders, and assistant leaders: 

The new year brings the tenth birthday of county agent work in the Northern and 
Western States. March 20 is the day we celebrate. It was on that day in 1911 that 
J. H. Barron began his work in Broome County, N. Y., as a county agent of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, working with farmers in a small area around Bing- 
hamton as manager of the farm bureau of the chamber of commerce. The Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western Railway, the Binghamton Chamber of Commerce, and the 
United States Department of Agriculture furnished the funds for the employment 
of this agent, share and share alike. The grange was the point of contact with farmers. 

The day marks the beginning of "organized" county extension work. There are 
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four names that deserve to be remembered in this connection: B. H. Gitchell, secre- 
tary of the Binghamton Chamber of Commerce, who first enlisted the interest of the 
chamber in the farm people surrounding the city; George A. Cullen, traffic manager 
of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railway, who cooperated with the chamber 
to develop the farms as producers of freight for his road; W. J. Spillman, Chief of the 
Office of Farm Management, of the Uuited States Department of Agriculture, who gave 
to the chamber of commerce committee the idea of a trained man to be employed 
continuously working with country people; and James Quinn, then master of the 
Broome County Pomona Grange, and afterwards president of the first county farm 
bureau in the United States, who enlisted the sympathetic interest of the farmers. 
The event is significant also as marking the birth of the term "farm bureau,' ' first 
used to signify a department of a city chamber of commerce. The name has had 
various meanings in the 10 years, and now in the public mind stands somewhat in the 
same relation to the country as the parent organization, the chamber of commerce, 
to the city. 

A special cooperating farmers' organization did not come in Broome County until 
some months later, and at first it was known locally as an agricultural improvement 
association. It was the germ of the present county farm bureau movement that has 
now grown to include nearly a million members in the Northern and Western States. 
There are now 1,168 county agents in the same territory out of a possible 1,500 counties. 

The county agent and the county farm bureau are the Broome County twins. The 
two ideas — or are they only one — were born and grew up together. The county agent 
has been the John the Baptist of the farm bureau movement. Without him it would 
never have existed and without him it is doubtful if it could long endure. The 
"agents" have done many things to commend themselves to public esteem, but noth- 
ing probably greater than the unselfish devotion they have given to their borther, 
the county farm bureau. For years it was doubtful if it would live, for it was a sickly 
and rather unpromising infant; but, the brotherly love of the county agent pulled it 
through, and to this, more than to all else, is due its present lusty growth and the 
promise of a vigorous and useful life. 

May we not be permitted to join in this new vear's greeting to all county agents 
as bringing not only the satisfaction of recognized achievement but the high fruition 
of labor and love that will endure? 
Very truly, yours, 

W. O. Lloyd, 
In Charge County Agent Work. 

Mr. Win go. I would like to get the viewpoint of the gentleman. If I understand, 
you have no objection to any farmers or group of farmers in Pennsylvania, if they 
feel like your organization or any other organization is not serving their general needs, 
or if a particular group of people feel like they need an organization of their own for 
their particular work, you have no objection to that. But what you do protest against 
is for any department of the Government to go out and undertake to sunplant the 
activities of any self-organized farm organizations that depended for their inspira- 
tion upon the thought and the desire of the farmer to better himself, and not upon 
an outside suggested organization that is interested more in the organization than 
they are in the work to be done? 

Mr. McSparran. That is our position exactly. We of course do not pretend for 
moment that any other organization of farmers has no place in Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Wingo. You take the position, you say, for instance, the farmers' union wants 
to come to Pennsylvania and organize, that is a question for the farmers to decide 
whether you need any addition to the grange or whether or not to supplant the grange, 
and you do not object to that unless the Federal Government should undertake by 
funds, should undertake by its agents, and should undertake by its prestige to back 
up that friendly rivalry? You think it ought to be left to the individual farmer to 
determine for nimself which particular self-help organization would best serve his 
purpose. 

Mr. McSparran. Certainly. 

The Chairman. Have you any further statement? 

Mr. McSparran. I just want to make this statement in conclusion: I do not know 
whether you gentlemen realize that this is a very serious situation. I think we in 
Pennsylvania do realize it and it seems to me there can be but one of two develop- 
ments: There is a deep desire in the heart of all farmers in this reconstruction period 
when we realize that we have so many problems that are very deep and very impor- 
tant immediate problems, that we do not want any scraps coming up among our own 
folks. But you see we have a situation where, for instance, the grange in Pennsyl- 
vania, an organization of 83,000 members and 950 subordinate granges, has to 
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be put in a position of either defending itself or else of allowing an organization 
to come in by the assistance of an institution that we are taxed for and which 
we helped to construct to set up a counter organization. And we think that 
the time has come that there has been enough activity on the part of the county 
agents; even in some cases the State colleges, though not with us, think that Congress 
ought to cut that cord; that the time has come when Congress ought to say that those 
men have to do the work for which they were appointed and for which the money 
vas appropriated. And if that is done, if Congress will do that, then we have nothing * 
to say about how many farm organizations snail be instituted, nor who will insti- 
tute them, nor where they shall be instituted. The grange in Pennsylvania can take 
care of itself if it is given a fair field, but it does not want to build up county agents 
as it has done, and to support the State college as it has done, and then to find that this 
machinery the Government has established there by its own request, or used in spite 
of itself, is being used to put over an organization that never could have gotten in a 
single county in Pennsylvania, except possibly two or three, unless they had used 
this machinery which we constructed really for the farm agents. We think they have 
a place in Pennsylvania; we think they have a work, ana we are perfectly willing to 
help support them and everything of the kind; but, by Jove, we don't think it is 
fair that there should come in propaganda, whole page advertising in the newspapers, 
that nobody knows who is paying for in many cases, and lack of cooperation on the 
part of this organization. The National Board of Farm Organization has made over- 
tures^ 

The Chairman. What organization? 

Mr. McSparran. The American Farm Bureau Federation. We have made over- 
tures time and again to help work out a board and to sit around the table to work out a 
policy for American agriculture, but they won't do that. 

The Chairman. Your position is particularly due to the aggressive attitude of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation in attempting to nationalize our own county farm 
bureaus? 

Mr. McSparran. Yes; that is the point. 

The Chairman. The farm bureaus as they are now operating in our State you con- 
sider are doing good work in supporting the county agent? 

Mr. McSparran. Yes; when they keep in that field; but when they set up a 
membership and make the county agent a servant of that membership and not a 
servant of tne whole county, then we object and I think it is necessary for Congress to 
take steps in that matter and to see to it that there is an absolute cleavage to that. 

Mr. Burdick. Are you one of the officers of the Grange? 

Mr. McSparran. Yes; I am master of the State Grange of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Burdick. Is there much duplication in the membership of the bureau and the 
Grange? 

Mr. McSparran. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Burdick. There is? 

Mr. McSparran. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Burdick. So that a great many members of the Grange belong to both organ- 
izations? 

Mr. McSparran. Of course, I would have to guess at it, but it is away up. I do 
not know how far it would go, but the great bulk of them are Grangers, because you 
see the Grange has operated and the Grange* has supported the State college and Mr. 
McFadden is a trustee of the college, and Mr. McFadden himself can tell you the State 
college has supported, right down through this whole move, the county agent. In 
many cases, if we had said no, there would have been no county agent. 

Mr. Burdick. What I am trying to get at is whether the farmers join both organ- 
izations — both the Grange and the federation? 

Mr. McSparran. Yes; lots of them join other organizations; there are the com- 
modity organizations like the potato growers, the milk producers, and the Grange, 
and the farm bureaus, and lots of them are members of the farm bureau, the Grange, 
and the others. 

Mr. Burdick. You are master of your organization, the Grange. Are you a member 
of the federation, personally? 

Mr. McSparran. What federation? 

Mr. Burdick. The American Farm Bureau Federation? 

Mr. McSparran. No. 

Mr. Burdick. How many of your Grange members are? 

Mr. McSparran. There is no federation in Pennsylvania yet: they are just now 
trying to put it there. 

"Mr. Burdick. That is what I was asking you, whether members of the Grange were 
also members of the American Federation? 
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Vr McSrA**A v Thev we members of the farm bureaus there now. 
Vr Br* wok I <K» «** mean that; I mean this national organization. 
Mr McSpakkan It w not completed in Pennsylvania yet; they are just in process 
^Ljiijation They have appointed a committee and that committee is to propose 
MMtitntkm and bv^aws, and so on, and then it has to get the approval of so many 
* tSw before ihev can form the organization. And they are just in that formative 

pf uT , Ri rwck Do vou know how it is in other States? 
SI V>La**av i am acquainted with it in some States. 

« R *r*CK Do vou know whether the same farmers are members of both organ - 
V unit ttrT National Orange organization and the American Farm Bureau Federa- 

**** M <*MttA\. Oh, tne y are * n ^ nio ' * or m8tance > verv k^ly* and m Michigan 
ii*u ^ X *°J*Y>J^, the National Grange endeavor to keep them from joining the 

\m«irv*tf ^*f* v t wi n o( think so. Of course, I do not know; but they 5id not 
M L l^^tlv I <1o not know that they did. - 

mmmllrT A * A L. B. JACKSON, DIRECTOR OF THE STATE 
* rAt1 °KA» MARKETS OP THE GEORGIA DEPARTMENT OP 
*3£&TC** ATLANTA, GA. 

\lr Chairman, I understand I am here called as a witness. I would 

^> i ^^^J^ m y*\i »how that. And as such I have a statement I want to make 

*yfc* ** lw ' |, *L!v? WN -^t' to the gentlemen present for any questions they want to ask. 

. „ h,» ^^l^^itfht state who you are. 

*,. ^k^m* * director of the State Bureau of Markets of the Georgia Depart- 

^k-w Atlanta, Ga. I draw my salary from the State of Georgia. 

. . » ^^ yvsfc**i employes, working under instructions from their chiefs, are 



, *■ T*\U*i\ *tft>nt* were assisting 

** fc**1 aletter on the stationery of the United States Department of 

*° *1 J*Mt*rv 28. 1921, and signed by A. Tabor, the county agent, who 



. *i»*i>V« 



^ _ .. .^ ^T^ both nto titles, that of secretary of the Washington County farm 
'^ ' S \!v*l demonstration agent. This letter is only one of many that can 
. - , *~ * JL^W tho activities of the county agents in organizing the farm 




% *.^v*MoYor the farm bureau. , . . 

^ . ,v *v v ■* addition to procuring farmers to join are admitting to member- 
' n ***" w *L\V habitually exploited the farmer. 
«V w -*Vv reference to, 1 will be glad to submit to the committee, if you 

n ^ ; .v \ou initfhtread the letter. . 

^« v.vvvx || IOH utionorvo!the United States Department of Agriculture, 

v ' M ^ A wvteimion work/ It is dated Centerville, Ga., January 28, 1921, 
r\ x lV> \k >W Hureau of Markets, State Capitol, Atlanta, Ga. 
' ' v ""° * j»>4ua*v hat on t ho market bulletin the following products for sale: Wash- 
" ' ^ v sv^y Nmvau. Ccnterville, Ga„ 200,000 bushels white Spanish peanuts. 
* n \ *\V*U A. Tabor, Secretary, Centerville, Ga. 









" A. Tabor, Local Demonstration AgenV 
Vh*t t*» Mr * ^ lHvr is tne °° unt y ** ent for that c 01111 ^ 7 




, . v "\ x \ \\M thoSmith-l.evwlaw? 

'-V N AV Vw^ov tho S\uithl.over law; and he is also secretary of the farm 

u *■ v\ V ^^1 h* v o|HUNit^i under \\>ur State college of agriculture? 

v liN*^\v \ nw\ t*» hi« aalajry ^mul? 
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Mr. Jackson. It is paid under the Smith-Lever Act, matched by the State and, in 
many instances, then the county puts up a fund and in some instances, where the 
county does not, I understand they raise it through private means, perhaps. 

The Chairman. Is that applied toward his salary, too, as an additional amount, or 
is that used for the expenses of the local farm bureau? 

Mr. Jackson. I have no reference to the farm bureau, now, as to how the farm bureau 
is sustained. The farm bureau is sustained by membership fees, collected in by the 
farm bureau organization with the aid of the county agent. 

The Chairman. There is a local subscription that goes to support the county agent, 
or as a part of his salary? 

Mr. Jackson. In most instances in our State that I know of the county commis- 
sioners and county put up that money. 

The Chairman. Do they put up that money for the county farm bureau or the 
-county agent? 

Mr. Jackson. For the county agent. 

The Chairman. For the county agent? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Stevenson. Are the county demonstration agents pretty efficient and progres- 
sive in their work down there? 

Mr. Jackson. Well, they do not confine themselves to the work for which they were 
intended. 

Mr. Stevenson. Are they doing pretty efficient work? If we are going to try out 
this thing, I want to know something about what work they are doing. 

Mr. Jackson. I would not care to comment on the work they are doing down there. 

Mr. Stevenson. Does not the State college and the county have some supervision 
-of those activities? 

Mr. Jackson. They do. And that is where these instructions come from. 

Mr. Stevenson. If they have and they are putting up half of the money to support 
these fellows, if they do not do good work, they are going to fire them, aren't they? 

Mr. Jackson. It is not under the direction of the State, sir, it is under the direction 
of the United States Department of Agriculture. That is what I want to make clear. 

Mr. Stevenson. I understand. But if the State does not put up half of the money 
to pay the salary, then the function stops for the counties in which that failure occurs? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, sir; and that is what is liable to happen just as it stands now. 

Mr. Stevenson. So that if they keep a man there, it certainly would indicate, in 
-the ordinary run of the work, he is doing pretty good work. Is not that about correct, 
that he is satisfactory at least to the local community or they would not put up the 
money? 

Mr. Jackson. The great bulk of our people do not know about this part. 

Mr. Stevenson. I am talking about the work, not the conflict of organizations. 
I am talking about the work; they know whether or not he is doing the work for which 
they are paying him? 

Mr. Jackson. They know he is not doing the work for which they are paying him. 

Mr. Stevenson. Do they continue to put up the money after they know he is not 
doing the work for which they are paying him? 

Mr. Jackson. They may not continue to do so. 

Mr. Stevenson. If they do not continue to do so, he will cease to be an agent 
there? 

Mr. Jackson. He will. 

The Chairman. Is your State fully organized, and has it a county agent in every 
^county in the State? 

Mr. Jackson. Not altogether. 

The Chatrman. How many of them have county farm bureaus? 

Mr. Jackson. I have been told they have a semblance of an organization in some 
50 counties. 

The Chairman. In every county where there is a county agent, have they a farm 
bureau there in process of organization? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Are those bureaus members of the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, or has there been a campaign there, to your knowledge, to take them in? 

Mr. Jackson. I could not state just how far that federation has gone on. Until I 
heard otherwise a minute ago, I thought when a-thing was named a farm bureau it was 
a member of the American Fai*i Bureau Federation. 

The Chairman. You have no knowledge of a campaign having been put on down 
there by the American Farm Bureau Federation to secure membership? 

Mr. Jackson. The secretary, Mr. Coverdale, is in Athens, Ga., to-day trying to get 
all the citizens and town people in Athens to join. 
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The Chairman. I understood Mr. Coverdale was there in September also. Has he- 
been there continuously since that time? 
. Mr. Jackson. I do not know, sir. I say he is there now. 

Mr. Brand. He made a speech there last Thursday or Friday. 

Mr. Wingo. Who is he? 

Mr. Brand. He belongs to this American Farm Bureau Federation, don't he, 
Mr. Silver? 

Mr. Silver. Yes. 

Mr. Brand. He was in Atlanta or Athens last Friday and made a speech there. I 
understood he had a drive on for Monday and to-day and to-morrow to get all classes- 
of people to join the American Farm Bureau Federation. 

Mr. Kino. What is the idea of that? 

Mr. Brand. I do not know. 

Mr. King. Have you any idea it is for propaganda purposes? 

Mr. Brand. It is published in the newspapers, inviting everybody, merchants and 
all classes of people, to join. 

Mr. Wingo. Where is he from? 

Mr. Brand. From Washington. Mr. Silver, don't he belong to your organization?' 

Mr. Silver. Yes; he is the headquarters secretary. 

Mr. Brand. Where is he from? 

Mr. Silver. From Iowa; that is his home. He is secretary. 

Mr. Brand. He is a salaried officer? 

Mr. Silver. Yes. 

Mr. Wingo. The county demonstration agents who were employed by the United 
States Department of Agriculture, and their salary, supplemented by State or county 
funds, constitute the organizing force of these county farm bureau organizations in 
Georgia; is that your statement? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wingo. What is the character of the farmers he is using to constitute his county 
form bureau; are they agriculturists or dirt farmers? 

Mr. Jackson. They have some dirt farmers in it, and they get in, as my statement 
shows, a great many people who have habitually exploited the farmers. 

Mr. Echols. Just what class of people is that? 

Mr. Jackson. Well, dealers and factors. 

Mr. Echols. Dealers in what? 

Mr. Jackson. Dealers in form products. 

The Chairman. And agricultural implements? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, sir; and various things. It is open to all, as I understand it. 

Mr. Echols. Agricultural machinery? 

Mr. Wingo. Do they have lawyers in it? [Laughter.] 

Mr. Jackson. I think so. 

The Chairman. It is your impression, then, it is largely a campaign to secure- 
members from which they can get annual dues? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. For the support of the national organization? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Echols. What is this man Tabor secretary of? 

Mr. Jackson. Secretarv of the Washington Countv Farm Bureau. 

Mr. Echols. Do you know whether he draws a salary as such secretary? 

•Mr. Jackson. I do not know. 

Mr. Echols. Do you know whether he draws a salary as local demonstration agent 
or not? 

Mr. Jackson. He is the county agent of the Government and must draw a salary. 

Mr. Echols. He draws a salary from the Government; vou know that? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wingo. What self-help farm organizations are active in your State? 

Mr. Jackson. The Farmers' Union. It has been there for many years and is doing 
nicely. 

Mr. King. Who is assisting him down there; is he assisted by the chamber of com- 
merce? 

Mr. Jackson. Assisting whom? 

Mr. King. Mr. Coverdale, to organize those farm bureaus, whereby he gets every- 
body in town. P 

Mr. Jackson. He is assisted by the county agent. 

Mr. King. Does he have any other assistance outside? 

Mr. Jackson. He has assistance from the college over at Athens. 
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The Chairman. The college at Athens; that is, the State college is cooperating 
"with Mr. Coverdale? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. In the campaign he is putting on there to secure members to the 
national organization? 

Mr. Jackson. They have chosen him State manager and given him headquarters 
at Athens. 

TheCHAiRMA -. The American Farm Bureau Federation has done that? 

Mr. Jackson . Yes, sir; he is closely intertwined with the whole agricultural college 
there. 

The Chairman. And his salary is paid by the American Farm Bureau Federation, 
or out of this fund that is collected? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And he has his office in the agricultural college? 

Mr. Jackson. That is right. 

The Chairman. They furnish him with office space there? 

Mr. Jackson. I could not say as to whether they furnish him with office space. 
I know he is at Athens; I could not say whether they furnish him office space. That 
is the seat of the college at Athens. 

The Chairman. It is your view then those county bureaus that are being organized 
and put in this national federation could not exist except for the assistance coming 
from the Agricultural Department in the direction of the county agent? 

Mr. Jackson. I feel sure of it. 

Mr. Brand. Is it your opinion that this federation, corporation, or association is 
using the county agents to help increase its membership? 

Mr. Jackson. Undoubtedly, sir. 

Mr. Brand. Do you know what compensation they are receiving or what induce- 
ment is being held out to them? 

Mr. Jackson. I do not know. I think it is a matter of instructions that they get 
from higher up? 

Mr. Brand. Are they doing the work for nothing; is that your information, or are 
they getting paid for it? 

Mr. Jackson. The Government is paying the county agent. 

Mr. Brand. I am talking about this federation. 

Mr. Jackson. I do not know what the federation is doing in the way of paying. 

Mr. Wingo. You have been a farmer? 

Mr. Jackson. No, sir; I am not a dirt farmer. I have some farming interest, but I 
do not count myself a farmer. 

Mr. Wingo. What is your official position? 

Mr. Jackson. I am director of the State bureau of markets of the Georgia Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Atlanta, Ga. I have held that position since it was first estab- 
lished, four years ago. 

Mr. Wingo. What was your occupation before that? 

Mr. Jackson. My occupation before that was sales manager. 

Mr. Wingo. For what? 

Mr. Jackson. Fertilizer business. 

Mr. Wingo. You have observed something of farm organizations, I presume, in 
your life. How long has generally been the life of a farm organization that took in 
others than farmers? 

Mr. Jackson. Very short-lived. 

Mr. Wingo. Is the farmer in Georgia a very trustful man, or is he naturally sus- 
picious? 

Mr. Jackson. Oh, he is suspicious. 

Mr. Wingo. He has a right to be; I am not criticizing him. 

Mr. Jackson. That is right. 

The Chairman. The letter you have put in here, signed by the county agent and 
the secretary of the Farm Bureau Federation; that is on the United States Department 
of Agriculture letterhead, you say? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. How was that mailed ; was that mailed in a Government envelope? 

Mr. Jackson. I could not say how it came to the office. The mailing clerk 
opened it. 

The Chairman. Have you any knowledge whether the franking privilege is ex- 
tended to him? 

Mr. Jackson. The county agent uses the franking privilege; yes, sir. I could not 
state how that came in, because it was opened and put on my desk. 
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The Chairman. As far as the average person knows and understands, the count y 
farm bureau and the American Farm Bureau Federation and the county agent are all 
one and the same person? 

Mr. Jackson. So far as we know the county farm bureau and the Farm Bureau 
Federation are one and the same, and we know the county agent is a Government 
employee and we know he is organizing these farm bureaus. 

Mr. Echols. These men are paid part by the State and part by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, are they not? 

Mr. Jackson. These county agents? 

Mr. Echols. Yes. 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Echols. How are they selected? Who appoints them? 

Mr. Jackson. They are selected by the extension force. 

Mr. Echols. Of the Federal Government? 

Mr. Jackson. Under Dr. True; yes, sir. 

Mr. Echols. The State has nothing to do with selecting them? 

Mr. Jackson. No, sir. 

Mr. Wingo. I was under the impression — take it in 'my State — that the quorum 
court, the county court, made up of the justices — you have a different organization, 
I suspect — selected the man. Of course they have to make a selection that is accept- 
able to the Federal Government. Is that true or not? 

Mr. Jackson. I never heard of that before. My impression has always been that 
those in control of the extension force picked out these men and put them in the 
county. 

The Chairman. That is, the extension force of your agricultural college make the 
selection? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Stevenson. The agents are selected in South Carolina by the State agricul- 
tural college authorities. 

Mr. Brand. I think that is true in Georgia, is it not? 

Mr. Jackson. I said the State agricultural college, which has charge of the exten- 
sion work. 

Mr. Stevenson. The Federal authorities do not select him; they merely approve. 

Mr. Wingo. Who appropriates your county funds in Georgia? 

Mr. Jackson. The county commissioners. 

Mr. Wingo. You have county commissioners? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wingo. They do not select these county agents? 

Mr. Jackson. No, sir. 

Mr. Wingo. They simply pay the one selected for them by your State college? 

Mr. Jackson. They pay whatever they appropriate. 

Mr. Wingo. They determine whether or not tney will supplement it? 

Mr. Jackson. And the director of extension work, you understand, who is a United 
States Department of Agriculture man, chooses these county agents. I do not think 
the county agents in my State are to blame in this matter; I think they get their 
directions to go out and do this work. 

Mr. King. From where? 

Mr. Jackson. From their chief. 

Mr. Echols. Here in Washington? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. King. In the Agricultural Department here? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Have you any further statement you would like to make? 

Mr. Jackson. Nothing further. 

The Chairman. We will hear Mr. Silver. 

STATEMENT OF MB. GRAY SILVER, WASHINGTON REPRESENTA- 
TIVE OF THE AMERICAN FABM BUREAU FEDERATION, AND 
MEMBEB OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

Mr. Silver. I would say that the very best evidence that we are farmers is in the 
difference of opinion expressed here. Farmers are individualists and view these 
things from an individual standpoint. This is not unusual for a farmers' meeting. I 
feel very much at home, and, aside from one phase, the testimony given here in the 
main was right, except that the witness has misstated the very thing that the American 
Farm Bureau Federation is endeavoring to do. What we are endeavoring to do and 
what these other people claim to do is to assist our farmers along educational and co- 
operative lines so that they will understand their own problems and will approach 
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these different problems with a common viewpoint. The one thing to which I refer 
especially is the difference in opinion between Mr. McSparran and myself as to the 
one happening to which he referred. 

Mr. Brand. That was difference in fact and not in opinion. 

Mr. Silver. I do not consider that it was a difference in fact ; it might be approached 
from a different viewpoint. I did say, as I will say to any eligible person in tne room, 
that I would be glad to have Mr. McSparran working with us : glad to have him as a 
member of the farm bureau federation and any other of his calling from Pennsylvania, 
providing they see fit to come in and affiliate with us as members. I would say, in 
addition, that it never crossed my mind that Mr. McSparran's influence with his 
" members was to be considered ; I never thought for one moment that he was able to 
deliver the Grange of Pennsylvania; nor did I think when I talked with him that it 
was anything jn, tne nature of an approach, nor is there any compensation as a director 
of our organization. And if you are so fortunate as to be chosen a director or member 
of the executive committee it still does not carry any compensation, except a per diem 
when you attend the meetings. So my thoughts and Mr. McSparran's are at variance 
on that point. 

The Chairman. Mr. Silver, may I interrupt you right there and read my question? 
My question was, "Have members or officers of other organizations been offered or 
given positions in your organization with the idea of absorbing these other organiza- 
tions, your answer was "no." 

Mr. Silver. I would say the same thing now and would go further and say that 
there is no thought or belief on our part that the organization in Pennsylvania — the 
farm bureau federation — is expected to absorb or do away with the Grange any more 
than it did in Ohio or New York. We have both the farm bureau and the Grange in 
Ohio and other S5ates; the memberhsip is overlapping, but the Grange is strong and 
functioning and also thevfarm bureau is strong and functioning, but that does not mean 
that we should consolidate, however. There are not many members in Pennsylvania 
who believe that it would be injurious to the Grange of that section. We do not for 
one minute think or desire to build a great organization at the expense of other organi- 
zations, but rather to supplement them. I want to say in that connection, as I said 
before, that I am not an organization man; I do not have the facts that would have to 
do with the organization in the different places. Mr. McSparran and myself attended 
meetings of the National Board and we have on different occasions discussed the ques- 
tion and have agreed that agriculture would never have proper consideration until 
the farmers of the country as a whole spoke with one voice. 

Mr. Brand. Will they ever do that? 

Mr. Silver. They have not been doing that but we hope the time will come and 
that is what brought us together. We discussed how we best could bring about a 
national voice for agriculture, for I believe the farmer who helps his neighbors thresh 
or butcher has in him the elements of cooperation. 

The Chairman. When was this meeting, Mr. Silver? 

Mr. Silver. I can not give you the exact date, but it was some months since. 

The Chairman. Was it after the meeting of the Pennsylvania State Grange at 
Allentown? 

Mr. Silver. It was before. Following that discussion we had lunch together, and 
during the luncheon we were still discussing it, how American agriculture could get 
together and speak with one voice, and the question came up about his State organiza- 
tion and, if I remember correctly, he pictured the fact that the Pennsylvania State 
Grange was not affiliated with the National Grange. He meant that they were con- 
nected with the National Board rather than the National Grange; also the Washington 
Grange which had not been actively operating. That comes around to the place 
where we discussed the different forms of organization — that is, whether the Grange, 
National Union, or Farmers' Union affiliated with the farm bureau federation could 
not work more effectively. I did not wholly agree with him and illustrated by saying 
that in our constitution we provided for cooperation of the State organizations of farm 
bureaus and other similar organizations and explained to him that here was a service 
organization that did not interfere with other things that they wanted to do and that 
we could in one way get nearer to what we wanted to have. I desire to say that 
Mr. McSparran is an active man, and I should be glad to have him with the farm 
bureau of the State, and I did think so then and say it now, and it was not in the 
nature of approaching him and attempting to proselyte him and take over his Grange, 
nor did I give him any impression that could be interpreted as such. That was the 
thought that I discussed with him, and it came up not from any viewpoint of selfish- 
ness or wanting to do harm to his organization but rather to serve farmers generally. 

Mr. Wingo. Who is handling the work of your organization in Pennsylvania? 

Mr. Silver. Mr. Heaton is there at this time or was recently. 
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Mr. Wingo. Have you any local man up there? 

Mr. Silver. I am not posted on the organization end, yet I would gladly givejyou 
any information I have or can secure for you. ■* 

Mr. Wingo. Are you pretty well acquainted with farm cond itions of that State and 
the farm leaders? WH 

Mr. Silver. I have spent considerable time in Pennsylvania. I have been in 
the live-stock business and have spent considerable time in Pennsylvania and know 
farmers there, but I am not qualified to pass on just who the leaders up there may be. 

Mr. Wingo. But you know them generally; there is Mr. McSparran, whom you 
would be glad to get as a member of your organization? 

Mr. Silver. There are many in addition to Mr. McSparran whom we would like 
to get as members. 

Mr. Wingo. Here is the point I want to get. The thought that comgs to my mind 
is that Mr. McSparran is a capable man; I have been in Pennsylvania and I have the 
idea that he is simply typical of a good many men connected with agriculture in 
Pennsylvania and I should not think that he alone of the men connected with agricul- 
tural movements in Pennsylvania would be available. 

Mr. Silver. There are many others whom we would like to have. 

Mr. Wingo. Do you know of any. other than Mr. McSparran, whom you can name? 

Mr. Silver. No, sir; I do not. 

Mr. Wingo. Did you or did you not try to get Mr. McSparran to take the Pennsyl- 
vania grange organization, body, boots, and breeches, into your organization? 

Mr. Silver. Not in that way, because it would be necessary for the individual 
farmers to join with us by signing on the dotted line. Our organization is based on 
the individuals becoming members of the American Farm Bureau Federation, so 
that everv individual would have to acquire membership and come in as an individual 
so that if Mr. McSparran's organization wanted to come in it would be a question 
of the individuals becoming members. 

Mr. Wingo. I am wondering, Mr. Silver, if Mr. McSparran, with all his high 
character and ability, is the type of man whose star if it rose in one constellation would 
not fade in another. Now, suppose that he took an active interest in your organiza- 
tion, would he not gradually lose his activity in the other organization? 

Mr. Silver. I do not know about that. 

Mr. Brand. Would you not be apt to be affected a great deal more if Mr. McSparran 
would not come in? 

Mr. Silver. I want to say very frankly in that connection that we try to secure 
membership of the proper kind anywhere we can. 

Mr. Brand. Your idea was that if you could get him you would get those behind 
him? 

Mr. Silver. Mr. McSparran is a leader of men and would have a following; he is 
interested in this work and I do not see that it would at all lessen his activity with the 
Grange. 

Mr. Brand. I am not criticizing what you said, but was not your main purpose to 
secure an added membership? 

Mr. Silver. Let me say again that in securing an added membership we have no 
thought of what seems to be in your mind when you say absorbing these other organiza- 
tions. We can get along and work in harmony with them even though our member- 
ship is overlapping. 

The Chairman. In your discussion with Mr. McSparran were you under instruc- 
tions from anyone connected with the Federation as to having tnis interview with 
him? 

Mr. Silver. No, sir. 

The Chairman. It had not been discussed with your officers? 

Mr. Silver. No, sir; and from the viewpoint which Mr. McSparran seems to put 
it, I will say that I would have no authority to do any such thing. I might recom- 
mend or assist, but I have no authority of that kind. 

The Chairman. You were aware that Mr. McSparran was long identified with 
agricultural matters and the Grange and has had more or less connection with the 
Grange organization and is a dominant man in agriculture in Pennsylvania, one of th e 
outstanding figures in agricultural and Grange matters, and in regard to things agri- 
cultural there is hardly a meeting anywhere at which Mr. McSparran is not prominent. 
Is it not a fact that your object in going to Mr. McSparran was to get his influence 
to aid in building up your organization? 

Mr. Silver. Certainly I want to help build up our organization. 

The Chairman. But is it not a fact that if you had succeeded in getting Mr. M c * 
Sparran he would have been on a salary? 

Mr. Silver. No, sir. 
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The Chairman. And you say this was not discussed with any members of your 
organization? 

Mr. Silver. I would have no reason to discuss with the organization anything 
except as it comes up officially. I do not have anything to do with the organization 
work. I am located here. 

The Chairman. It was stated here also this morning that this Wisconsin organization 
was given a proposition that they were to be taken over bodily and that their officers 
were to be given positions. Have you any knowledge of that? 
Mr. Silver. None at all. 

The Chairman. Who would carry on such negotiations? 

Mr. Silver. Mr. McSparran referred to a letter from Mr. Howard. He would 
have authority to speak in regard to that; also Mr. Coverdale would have authority 
to speak; either of these two men. I do know that what was said this morning was 
the first intimation that came to me of the taking over of any organization, body, 
boots, and breeches. 

The Chairman. It was rather an ambitious program as propounded. 
Mr. Silver. I would like to know how any farm organization of our type could do 
it; certainly they must take them in as individuals or in local groups. 

The Chairman. To get this matter cleared up I will read on page 16 of the stenog- 
rapher's notes, where I asked you this question: 'Have not the county agents, as such, 
been responsible to a considerable extent for the promotion of State farm bureau 
federations and of the national federation?" Your answer was, "No." Do you care 
to say anything further in regard to that? 

Mr. Silver. I would like to repeat just what I said then, but I will go further and 
make a fuller explanation, which will also be in the statement which you said I might 
file with you. We must go back a little bit and think of the farm bureau, the local 
organization, or whatever other name it might have acknowledged when the county 
agent, endeavoring to serve in a capacity which would help the farmers, would call 
in the local community group of active people who wanted, in addition to serving 
themselves in a selfish way on their own farms, a little participation in other things. 
He would get these groups together, and those farmers would see what he had 
to bring in the way of results of researches or other activities of the Department of 
Agriculture, and he would submit this to them. Now, farmers are not, as a rule, 
great readers of scientific stuff; it is rather dry reading, and the tables of figures which 
usually go with it make it rather difficult for the farmers to grasp and apply ? and as 
a better method the county agent sits in at their meetings and explains things; he 
brings this information to them in such a way as they can handle it; takes these farmers 
by groups and endeavors to secure pledges to carry out certain experiments at their 
farms at the farmers' expense. These groups are gotten together entirely at the 
farmers' expense, the use of their land, labor, seed, fertilizer, etc., and under the 
direction of the county agent they carry out these projects and experiments for the 
benefit not only of the individual farmer but for all. 

The Chairman. That is largely all information furnished by the Department of 
Agriculture, is it not? 
Mr. Silver. Yes; and the balance by the Farm Bureau Federation. 
The Chairman. Does your organization supply direct such information to the 
county agent, or does the Department of Agriculture give him instructions for the 
farmer? 
Mr. Silver. No, sir. 

The Chairman. How does your organization get that information to the farmer? 
Mr. Silver. Directly through our organization, step by step. 
The Chairman. Through the county farm bureau? 
Mr. Silver. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. The information you get goes to the local farm bureau and not to 
the county agent? 

Mr. Silver. Yes, sir. Let me go just a little further. Now, if I have made plain 
the kind of organization the county agent gets together, I am sure that if the people 
in this room had the same facts to start with they would arrive at just the same con- 
clusion; therefore I want to say that I wish anyone here to interrogate me on any- 
thing that is not entirely plain. After they have gotten together these local organiza- 
tions for the purpose I have just expressed, they find that these groups of farmers 
are interested in matters which are larger than perhaps the local farm organization 
can handle or the county agent has authority to act, and this brought about the devel- 
opment of the organization of a county or farm bureau. There seems to be consid- 
erable confusion in the minds of the committee as to these groups, the county agents, 
and the kind of cooperation we get. 

Mr. Wingo. What is the difference in these groups and organizations? I am some- 
what confused on that. . 
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Mr. Silver. That can all be cleared up if I have made plain that the county agents 
get these groups together for the purpose of developing interest in agricultural experi- 
ments and results of research. 
The Chairman. Are they known as the county farm bureaus? 
Mr. Silver. Or county councils; it had many names, but is the local group of 
farmers or people interested in it; some would be interested in the projects and plane 
of other farmers whether they included their own crops or not, and that led up to 
these organizations among the farmers because there were other hings which the 
county agent cou^d not participate in, and they made a great farmers' organization, 
an organization officered by farmers. 

The Chairman. An entirely different set of officers? 

Mr. Silver. That might or might not have been, but they still cooperated with the 
county agent. They took on a larger and broader field of activities in addition to the 
county agent work. 

Mr. Wingo. Does that organization include farmers exclusively, or does in include 
postmasters, lawyers, bankers, and others? 

Mr. Silver. I have never known the farm bureau to take in people other than 
farmers and farm owners. 

Mr. Wingo. Understand, I am not speaking in a critical way, but it has been rep- 
resented to me that they have men whose chief activities may be as cashier in a bank 
and the ownership of the land was incidental to the banking interest, or there was a 
lawyer who owned a farm, gotten as a fee, it was unloaded on him. Now, are there 
not such members in these organizations? 

Mr. Silver. I want to emphatically deny that that is the class of people who make 
up the farm bureau; I do not mean that there may not 'be such people as you speak 
of who are members, but the officers are exclusively farmers, as are practically all the 
members. 

Mr. Wingo. Men whose chief occupation is farming? 

Mr. Silver. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. In connection with the State federations, do I understand that 
your organization is promoting the State federations? 

Mr. Silver. I do not know that I understand what you mean. 

The Chairman. There are county farm bureaus, State federations of county farm 
bureaus, and the American Farm Bureau Federation; does the American federation 
of farm bureaus have anything to do with the State farm bureaus? 

Mr. Silver. Let me take that up right here. I would say that these county farm 
bureaus, such as I have in mind, federated by associating themselves together in the 
State federation; that is how the State federation is composed or created; that is the 
only way to create it. There is no direct membership except the county units. 

Mr. Wingo. Is it comparable to say, a State lodge, made up of subordinate lodges? 

Mr. Silver. That is correct. 

Mr. Wingo. And it draws its representatives to the State meeting from the local 
bureaus? 

Mr. Silver. Yes; that is correct. 

The Chairman. What does the American Farm Bureau Federation have to do 
toward the organization of a State federation? 

Mr. Silver. It may not have anything at all to do with it, but it may be asked for 
advice and help. 

The Chairman. As a matter of fact I have a copy of the by-laws of a State federa- 
tion here. Is that furnished by the American Farm Bureau Federation; have they 
a set form of by-laws which they send out? 

Mr. Silver. Yes; they make suggestions whenever they are asked for them. 

Mr. Wingo. When their State convention gets together and elects officers for the 
State organization have you no connecting link between your national farm bureau 
and the State bureau, or do you communicate direct? 

Mr. Silver. It is simply a federation of State bureaus; that is one step, and repre- 
sentatives from the different States met at Chicago and created the National Farm 
Bureau. 

Mr. Wingo. You have your national officers; they are elected for how long a term? 

Mr. Silver. One year. 

Mr. Wingo. Do you have a uniform date of meeting for the purpose of transacting 
business? 

Mr. Silver. We meet at our convenience. 

Mr. Wingo. What is the basis of representation at your national meetings of the 
different State federations? 

Mr. Silver. We have one director for each 20,000. 
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s Mr. Winoo. This national meeting, is it made up of the officers of the State federa- 
tions, or does each State pick up a couple of farmers whom they elect to represent 
them? 

Mr. Silver. They elect these delegates just the same as to any political convention, 
lodge, or other organization meeting. 

Mr. Wingo. Do the officers, by virtue of their State office, have a seat in the national 
meeting? 

Mr. Silver. No, sir. 

Mr. Wingo. Do they generally select their State officers as the delegates to these 
national meetings? 

Mr. Silver. I nave no way of answering that. 

Mr. Brand. Who elects the president of the State federation, or association of 
county groups? Do they select their own president? 

Mr. Silver. Yes, sir; they select their own president and other officers. 

The Chairman. Mr. Silver, the other day you indicated that Mr. Howard would 
furnish us certain information in regard to certain matters. I addressed a letter to 
Mr. Howard saying that an opportunity would be given him to be heard before the 
committee but have had no reply. Can you give us any information in regard to 
that? 

Mr. Silver. I communicated with Mr. Howard and he replied that he would be 
this way shortly and would be glad to make a statement. 

The Chairman. I received the other day this beautiful booklet on the Federation 
by Clifford Thorne; who is Clifford Thorne? 

Mr. Silver. Clifford Thorne is an attorney at law in Chicago, a member of our trans- 
portation committee; we have a service committee in the bureau of economics dealing 
with transportation, of which he is the head. 

The Chairman. I see he is given here as " general counsel for the American Farm 
Bureau Federation?" 

Mr. Silver. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wingo. At what salary? 

Mr. Silver. I think at a salary of $1,000 per month, but I would want to confirm 
that. 

Mr. Brand. Do these county agents act as secretary for the county organizations? 

Mr. Silver. I do not know about that; such has never come under my personal 
observation. My experience has been that where the farm bureau was strong he has 
merely worked with the farmers ' union or federation. 

Mr. Brand. Suppose that you formed a strong organization in Georgia, would it 
not supplant the cotton association? 

Mr. Silver. I know of no reason why it should; there is no reason why they can not 
function just as well if the farm bureau is there as if it was not. 

Mr. Brand. Suppose that the Farmers' Union of Georgia is now doing everything 
it can in the interest of the farmers, why do you want to go there and supplant them? 

Mr. Silver. We think we are furnishing a needed service in addition to what the 
union supplies. 

Mr. Burdick. What service do you render? 

Mr. Silver. The results of these researches, the service to which Mr. Thorne referred ; 
we did everything we could in that particular case. When the railroads asked for 
$20,600,000,000 valuation of the railroads there was just one opposing group in the 
United States, the American Farm Bureau Federation. We thought it not a right 
valuation and protested and Mr. Thorne represented us and $1,700,000,000 was taken 
off. The records show only about $12,000,000,000 ever invested in the railroads and 
less than $13,000,000,000 represents the total market value of all their securities. 

Mr. Burdick. What objects do you set forth as the basis of your associating together? 

Mr. Silver. When I nle the copy of the constitution it will give you that infor- 
mation, if you do not mind, and will give then as now the purposes of our organization 
because we encourage any farmer and every farmer to join the organization which 
best suits his purposes. We believe that the farmer, being an individualist, is a 
better farmer when he has joined any farm organization and is a better cooperator 
than he would be if he had not joined any organization. 

Mr. King. You have an operating department, an executive department, etc., 
have you a publicity department? 

Mr. Silver. Yes; we have. 

Mr. King. Who is the head of that department? 

Mr. Silver. Mr. Guard. 

Mr. King. Where is he from? 

Mr. Silver. Chicago. 
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Mr. King. Have you a division of that publicity department which applies to 
legislative questions and undertakes the direction of affairs before Congress of interest 
to your organization? 

Mr. Silver. All of our activities in that direction go through the Chicago office 
except on special occasions. 

Mr. King. We are continuously bombarded with a number of circulars what we 
might call propaganda, who are we to understand that comes from, whose thought 
is it that we should be bombarded with this propaganda; in other words, who is the 
master mind? 

Mr. Silver. You are right at the point of understanding what I meant when I said 
the American farmer wanted a national voice so that anyone and every one would 
know the farmer had spoken. 

Mr. King. The original thought came from the American farmer? 

Mr. Silver. Yes, sir; that would come by this educational program in effect in 
our county groups. 

Mr. King. Now, illustrating that thought, where did the thought originate that 
the farmers of the Middle West should haul to the railroad stations 15,000,000 bushels 
of corn for the starving people of China? 

Mr. Silver. The first I knew of that was through president Howard's announcement? 

Mr. King. Did he do that on his own initiative, or where did the thought originate. 

Mr. Silver. I can not say; all I can say is that when corn in Iowa broke to 35 cents 
and the farmers were buying cattle and turning them into the fields to save the corn, 
the farmers felt that this was not economic and the idea was advanced by some one 
that they should send .the corn to the starving people of China. 

Mr. King. That idea really originated with the farmers? 

Mr. Silver. I think so. 

Mr. Wingo. As I get it from your statement, the ambition of your organization is to 
be a national organization to speak as one voice for the American farmer on public 
matters, and you are willing to use any agency the farmer himself may set up? 

Mr. Silver. We have always tried to cooperate with the farmers. 

Mr. Wingo. The statement has been made here that the Department of Agriculture 
has undertaken to single out your organization and give it aid and comfort. You 
certainly know whether that is true or not; now, is it true? 

Mr. Silver. Mr. Wingo, I want to give you that information as far as I can, or any 
other information requested by you, but the thought expressed by you is not concurred 
in by myself or the people. 

Mr. Wingo. I think you misunderstood me. I asked you if it is a fact that the 
Department of Agriculture has singled out your organization, of all the farmers' or- 
ganizations in this country, to give practical aid to and use it as an agency in addition 
to the official agencies for which appropriations are made by Congress. 

Mr. Silver. You mean to ask the question if I believe our organization was singled 
out to the disadvantage of others? 

Mr. Wingo. No; I am asking if it is a fact, to your knowledge, that the Department 
of Agriculture has selected your organization for the purpose of using it in a practical 
way for the purpose of carrying on the official work of that department? 

Mr. Silver. I think there is more correspondence between our organization and 
the Department of Agriculture than any other organization and there is a great desire 
on the part of the farm bureau to take up matters at the point where the Department 
of Agriculture leaves off, but in a smaller way. 

Mr. Wingo. That is not the question exactly. Is there' any working arrangement 
between and a closer contact with the Department of Agriculture and your organiza- 
tion, whereby you are going to be used practically in ways that they do not use farmers' 
unions, the grange, or other farmer organizations. They do not call on farmers' 
unions and the grange. I am asking you if there is an arrangement between your 
organization and the Department of Agriculture to use your organization in the official 
work of that department? 

Mr. Silver. In every county where we have a farm bureau, or a county agent, there 
is a close working arrangement that comes of having these projects worked out. There 
is no other official arrangement, and if you are referring to official arrangements I 
would say I know of none. 

Mr. Wingo. Have you any arrangement, directly or indirectly, tacit or otherwise, 
with a responsible official of the Department of Agriculture, whereby the county 
agent of the Department of Agriculture is directed, either by suggestion or direct 
orders, to work with your people in your organization? 

Mr. Silver. Oh, yes; we work with them, but if you mean that we direct him, that 
is another question. 

Mr. Wingo. The question is, Have you an agreement with the Department of 
Agriculture? 
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Mr. Silver. We have no agreement in violation of the law. 

Mr. Wingo. I asked you, Have you an agreement by which the Department of 
Agriculture, head of extension work, will issue directions or instructions to the county 
agents to aid your county organization in any way? 

Mr. Silver. Not in excess of waht I have already testified to. I have testified to 
their cooperation. 

Mr. Wingo. I want to know if you have sat down with Mr. True, or some one else, 
and reached any agreement whereby the Department of Agriculture will give instruc- 
tions of any kind to its county agents with reference to your organization and its work 
in any respect? 

Mr. Silver. You make that clear, but 

The Chairman. I have a letter from the United States Department of Agriculture 
which goes into very great detail and shows that the United States Department of 
Agriculture is cooperating with your work. 

Mr. Silver. We are cooperating with them in our work; yes, sir. 

Mr. Wingo. What I wanted to know is do they send out instructions to your organ- 
ization? 

Mr. Silver. Mr. Smith sends instructions to his men. 

Mr. Wingo. Have you any agreement with him to do that? 

Mr. Silver. That is his legal duty. 

Mr. Wingo. You think that the law requires him to communicate with the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation in a different way from the farmers' unions. Have you 
any agreement with him that when he sends out a statement of that kind he should 
single out your organization and give it the information? 

Mr. Silver. They send out their instructions to their agents and we cooperate in 
any way that we can. They get from us, I think, a greater measure of cooperation. 

Mr. Wingo. Going back to what you said about it being his legal duty, what law 
is there that tells him he must select a farm organization to furnish this information to? 

Mr. Silver. I would say his instructions to his agents are part of his duties. 

The Chairman. Mr. Silver, you are making out here that the county agent and the 
farm bureau are two separate propositions? 

Mr. Silver. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Have you any objection to drawing the line of demarcation between 
the county agents and the farm bureaus? 

Mr. Silver. I have endeavored to do that with Mr. McSparran and to show what 
constituted the county agents and the farm bureaus. If there is anything I can add, 
1 will be glad to do so. 

Mr. Brand. Now, right in line with this gentleman's remarks, I have a letter from 
Mr. James W. Morton, president of the American Farm Bureau Federation of Georgia, 
who is one of our best citizens and one of the largest planters in my district, in which 
he quotes Dr. True. He says: 

"In December the extension committee of the American Farm Bureau Federation 
was in conference with Dr. A. C. True, director of extension work in the United States. 
The following was suggested by Dr. True and heartily concurred in by the committee: 

" ' Believing that the strength and origin of the American Federation of Farm Bureaus 
have been achieved through cooperation with the State colleges and Federal Depart- 
ment of Agriculture upon a sound educational program, we declare it to be our purpose 
to continue such cooperation in the future and that neither business enterprise nor 
legislative activity should diminish such cooperative educational activities. * ' ' 

That is a declaration of the Department of Agriculture which answers your question, 
Mr. Wingo, and it means that the Department of Agriculture is backing this American 
Farm Bureau Federation. 

Mr. Silver. To the disadvantage of anybody? 

Mr. Brand. No; I do not say that, but I do say you have succeeded in capturing 
the Department of Agriculture — if not Mr. McSparran. 

Mr. Burdick. Mr. Silver, whose idea was it to form the American Farm Bureau 
Federation? 

Mr. Silver. I do not know where the first thought came from. 

Mr. Burdick. Were you the originator of it? 

Mr. Silver. No, sir; I was not there. 

Mr. Burdick. Who were present? 

Mr. Silver. I can supply you with that; I have not got it at the present time. 
There was a group who got together in New York and laid out a program which was 
carried out the following fall in Chicago. 

Mr. Burdick. Of what year? 

Mr. Silver. 1919. 

Mr. Burdick. How much does it cost to run a year? 

91652—22 8 
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Mr. Silver. I do not know; I would rather the president would give you the figures 
involved in that question. 

Mr. Burdick. How much is the salary list? 

Mr. Silver. I can not give you that. 

Mr. Burdick. Do you publish a financial statement? 

Mr. Silver. It will be an annual feature. 

The Chairman. Mr. Silver has promised that Mr. Howard will furnish these financial 
details. 

Mr. Win go. I want to ask Mr. Silver one" question. Are you a member, or not, of 
the extension committee of the American Farm Bureau Federation? 

Mr. Silver. We do not have one. 

Mr. Wingo. Then this statement is an error when it states that at a meeting of the- 
extension committee certain things were agreed upon? 

Mr. Silver. We do not have an extension committee. 

My recollection having been refreshed, I desire to correct the above testimony and 
say we do have an extension committee, but I am not a member of it. 

Mr. Wingo. I notice it says that it was agreed to continue such cooperation in the- 
future, and that "neither business enterprise nor legislative activity should diminish, 
such cooperative education activities. ' ' What does that mean? 

Mr. Silver. I would suggest that you ask the writer. 

Mr. Wingo. Do you understand what that means? 

Mr. Silver. I do not know that I can readily see what the writer means by it. 

Mr. Brand. Somebody in Atlanta gave out an interview relating to this investiga- 
tion and Mr. Norton noticed it and sent me a reply to it, in which he gives the attitude 
of the department. Part of it is the quotation I nave read, and in justice to Mr. Morton 
I want to include this letter in the record as presenting his side of it and that taken, 
by the State college of agriculture. 

Athens, Ga., January 28, 1921, 

Hon. G. H. Brand, 

House of Representatives , Washington, D. C. 

Dear Judge Brand: I notice in to-day's papers a communication from Atlanta,. 
Ga., regarding the county agents and so-called market bureaus. In the communica- 
tion your name appears as though the interview came from you. I am therefore tak- 
ing liberty of giving you the information which you probably desire regarding the 
activities of the county agent and the farm bureau. 

We now have in the United States probably about 3,000 county agents, men and 
women. In Georgia there are about 200. In most of the States a county farm bureau 
has been set up as the institution that the county agent serves within the county in 
order to develop agriculture and home economics. The farm bureau is an organiza- 
tion of farmers, of which there are more than a million and a half individual members 
throughout the United States, designed for education, social, and economic purposes. 

The farm bureau is interested primarily in the production and distribution of farm 
crops and in all matters affecting production and distribution. The farm bureau is 
not a marketing bureau, but is ready to assist any farmers' organization that under- 
takes to give better marketing facilities to the farmers for their farm produce. In 
some instances we find it necessary to set up some sort of market organization to handle 
surplus crops. These are generally known as commodity organizations, such as sweet 
potato associations, truck growers' exchanges, live-stock associations, and many 
others. 

I am president of the Georgia Federation of Farm Bureaus which has several thou- 
sand individual members and is organizing new counties every week. Your home 
county of Clarke is to be organized February 1; the county of Oconee and other coun- 
ties in your district have already been organized. When we began the organization of 
the farm bureau in Georgia we found that the county agents in many counties through- 
out the State had had a form of organization of people within the county interested in 
extension work which had been going for several years. This they called the county 
advisory board. It was an informal organization with no dues or fees and was merely 
for the purpose of assisting the county agent in developing the agriculture and home 
economics of the county which enabled him to meet groups of people and to work with 
larger numbers than was possible by making individual visits. One of our chief 
difficulties in putting on the farm bureau with a membership fee of $5 per annum in 
the State of Georgia was the opposition of the county agents and their supervisors.. 
They seemed to prefer to continue with the loosely kmt organization already in exist- 
ence. 

During the past three months, however, we have had organizers in the field who 
have made headway with the organization. County agents have not solicited member 
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hip, but we expect to use the county agent in whatever way is possible to further 
the interests of the farmers in the State of Georgia. 

The United States Department of Agriculture and the Georgia State College of 
Agriculture have been extremely cautious and have advised the county agents time 
and again not to engage in any matters for the farm bureau that were outside of their 
legitimate field of extension service. I think you will agree with me, however, that 
the production and distribution of farm crops go hand in hand and that marketing 
must receive attention. Therefore I should like to ask which you deem more practi- 
cal and the wiser course — to use the machinery already in the field and capable of. 
doing the work of distribution or shall we tax the farmers directly or indirectly to 
employ another set of officers for this purpose? 

It is my opinion that the county agents are thoroughly qualified to handle the 
marketing problems, or as much qualified as any other set of men would be, and that 
our tax burdens are already heavy enough. Therefore, if the college and the United 
States Department of Agriculture have not full authority to permit these people to 
engage in educating the farmers through the farm bureau and other farm organiza- 
tions, and otherwise, to better grade, pack, and distribute their farm products, then 
we shall ask 'Congress to remove all legislative limitations instead 01 burdening us 
with taxes to set up a separate set of officials for this purpose. 

In addition to being president of the Georgia Farm Bureau Federation, I am one of 
the 12 executive committeemen of the American Farm Bureau Federation, and am 
a member of the extension committee of that organization. As a member of this 
committee I come in contact with the officials of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, having in charge the extension work. I am therefore inclosing a copy 
of the act of Congress, which I think gives full authority to the county farm bureaus 
to engage in extension work and to the county agents to cooperate with these farm 
bureaus and to do everything in their power to further the interests of the farmers 
through this organization. 

I am also inclosing statement from President J. R. Howard, of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, and Dr. A. C. True, of the States Relations Service. Should 
this not give the information you desire, I shall be glad to be of further service at 
any time you may call on me. 
Very truly, yours, 

Jas. W. Morton, President. 

P. S. — For your information I beg to advise that we employed farmers to organize 
the farm bureau and paid them a salary and expenses. Probably 25 farmers have 
engaged in organization work. 

J. W. M. 

(Statement of Mr. Howard referred to in above letter is herewith attached.) 

A NEW YEAR MES8AQE TO THE COUNTY AGENT. 
[By J. R. Howard, president American Farm Bureau Federation.] 

The county agent is the keystone of the federation. The architects of a great and 
enduring farmers' organization builded to the eternal glory of America will never 
forget the importance of that keystone. 

The American Farm Bureau Federation is exactly what the individual county 
farm bureaus make it. And the county farm bureau, I have found again and again 
and again, is just what the county agent makes it. Show me a weak, listless, ineffect- 
ive county farm bureau and I will show you behind it a weak, listless, ineffective 
county agent — one of these harmless, meek, milk-and-water fellows forever reiterating 
that "this is your bureau, members, and I am you agent; please tell me what to do eo 
that you will continue to pay my salary." My point is tnat the county agent is set 
in positive position of leadership, whether he will or not. He can no more escape 
the responsibility of leadership than can a line officer in the army. When the 
farmers find that they are investing their money in a hired man instead of a leader, 
they begin to regret that they pay him a leader's salary instead of a hired man's wages. 

I would urge every county agent in America to assume a position of real leadership 
in his county and to stand or to fall on his record as an organizer of farmers into a 
strong and effective county farm bureau. With strong county bureaus fired with a 
burning zeal for agricultural justice, our movement will challenge the admiration of 
the world. 

The county agent is the strong right arm of the American Farm Bureau Federation. 
I have found that by use the right arm retains and increases its power. We intend 
to make increasing use of the county agent. Therefore, we earnestly solicit his 
constant cooperation. Ask him to continue to help the American Farm Bureau 
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Federation, so that the American Farm Bureau Federation may help him and his 
people. 

Mr. Wingo. "That neither business enterprise nor legislative action shall dimin- 
ish," do you understand that to mean that they are going to go ahead in spite of 
Congress? 

Mr. Brand. I would interpret that to mean that they are going to carry on their 
work whatever may be the judgment of Congress, and they have the great Depart- 
ment of Agriculture of the United States back of them. 

Mr. Wingo. Mr. Silver, is there any bill pending before this committee on which 
you wish to be heard? 

Mr. Silver. This being the Banking and Currency Committee we are greatly in- 
terested in both domestic and foreign finance; financial matters are of great interest 
to the farmers. I do not know whether or not there is a bill pending before this 
committee. 

Mr. Wingo. There is a bill before this committee covering every possible aid 
that can be offered. Have you gone over them and do you desire to make any state- 
ment in regare to them? 

Mr. Silver. I have submitted to the chairman a copy of a bill covering our views. 

Mr. King. Have you a system that the farmers ot the United States should go 
through when they ship to foreign countries, or is there anything this organization 
stands for as represented by you? 

Mr. Silver. We have such confidence in our Representatives that we only sug- 
gest. 

Mr. King. Well, have you anything to suggest? 

Mr. Silver. We have not seen a bill other than the above mentioned which we 
have thought we would like. 

Mr. King. Would you appear before us at some future time and tell us how the 
American farmer is going to get paid for his grain? 

Mr. Silver. I will tell you that the greatest thing the farmer now needs is a mar- 
ket. 

(Mr. Gray Silver submitted the following copies of telegrams and statements to be 
included in his testimony:) 

American Farm Bureau Federation — What is It? 

The American Farm Bureau Federation is a league of the farm bureaus of the 
Nation in which the common interests of all county organizations are united for the 
advancement of agriculture in the United States of America, economically, educa- 
tionally, and socially on a constructive basis. 

The American Farm Bureau Federation was organized March 4, 1920, in Chicago. 
Twenty-eight State farm bureau federations were represented at the organization 
meeting. 

The American Farm Bureau Federation is directed and controlled by farmers 
through a board of directors, consisting of one official and one additional representative 
from each State for each 20,000 members or major portion thereof, and by an executive 
committee consisting of three members of the board of directors from each of the four 
regional districts of the United States. All of the officers and directors must be 
actually engaged in farming. 

The American Farm Bureau Federation is purely representative: 

1. It represents 37 States which have been admitted into the national federation. 
The total membership in the 27 States is more than 1,000,000 — the largest body of 
organized farmers in America, 

2. It represents nore than 1,600 county farm bureaus, each of which has an official 
board of farmers. 

3. It represents all communities. Each county farm bureau organization provides 
for a director from each community or township, a cooperator from each school district, 
and a well-distributed membership. 

4. It represents all agricultural interests. The members, officers, and directors of 
the various county farm bureaus include individuals engaged in all of the general and 
specialized lines of farming, and all are united for the advancement of agriculture, 
economically, educationally, and socially. 

5. It represents the various agricultural associations. The farm bureaus do not aim 
to replace any other organization, but include among their membership representa- 
tives of all farmers' organizations. The federation encourages community organiza- 
tion and cooperation. 

The American Farm Bureau Federation is not a political organization. It believes 
that the safeguarding and promotion of agricultural interests are vital to the public 
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welfxre, and that these interests can best be protected by the united action of all, 
regardless of factional or political differences. 

The American Farm Bureau Federation is not a panacea or a cure-all. It depends 
for its strength upon the kind of support *nven to it by the local, county, and State 
organisations, and the cooperation which it receives from the various agencies inter- 
ested in the welfare of agriculture. 

The American Farm Bureau Federation speaks the tru^ voice of its membership. 
The referendum is used to obtain the viewpoint of its membership upon all great 
public questions. 

The American Farm Bureau is free from political entanglements. Whenever anv 
officer or director becomes a candidate for State or national office he must immediatley 
resign his office in the American Farm Bureau Federation. 

The American Farm Bureau Federation, the State farm bureau federations, and the 
various county farm bureaus represent only a nominal investment on the part of any 
one individual. The entire upkeep of the county farm bureaus and the State federa- 
tions in the American Farm Bureau Federation, uniformly apportioned, costs the 
farmer less than 1 cent an acre on his land. This includes Federal, State, and county 
appropriations and membership fees.. One-half to two-thirds of the finances neces- 
sary to support the county agent movement comes from public funds appropriated 
to maintain the agricultural extension work carried on through farm bureaus, biit no 
public funds go to the support of the States or American Farm Bureau Federations. 
The American Farm Bureau Federation depends for its support entirely upon the 
funds provided through the individual farm bureau membership fees, of which it re- 
ceives not to exceed 50 cents per member. The farmer has been taught bv the county 
farm bureau the great advantages which come to him through organization. He 
demands that his interests be effectively represented at the council tables of the 
Nation, and he is willing to make proper financial provision for such representation. 

PROGRAM OF WORK. 

The American Farm Bureau Federation seeks to develop a completely unified 
national organization to represent and act as spokesman for the farmer on all occasions 
where his interests are involved. Its program of work is entirely constructive in 
nature and wholly free from prejudice of any kind. 

Organization. — The foundation of the American Farm Bureau Federation is its 
organization department. At the first annual meeting in March, 1920, there were 28 
States affiliated in the federation. At the time of the second annual meeting in 
December, 1920, there were 37 States affiliated. This department is available to 
States desiring assistance in the building or strengthening of the State Federation 
through County Farm Bureau membership drives. 

Legislative. — The legislative department of the American Farm Bureau Federation 
is located at Washington, D. C. Its functions are to safeguard the rights and interests 
of the farmer and to assert his needs whenever occasion requires. It has been working 
during the past year to establish, without question, the legality of collective bargain- 
ing; to secure farmer representation on all boards and commissions appointed by Con- 
gress or the President; to defend the farmers' viewpoint on questions relating to tax, 
tariff, currency, banking, railways, highways, foreign markets, merchant marine, ter- 
ritorial acquisitions, and strengthening the Federal farm loan act; to secure the estab- 
lishment of a system of personal credits for farmers; and demand regulation and super- 
vision by the Government of all commercial interests whose size and kind of business 
enables them to establish a monopoly dangerous to the best intetests of the Nation. 

Cooperative marketing. — The department of cooperative marketing was created 
especially for the purpose of developing a perfected national scheme of marketing 
farm products so as to reduce the margin between the producers' and consumers' 
price. This department works in close touch with the farmers' grain marketing- 
committee of seventeen. The farmers' live-stock marketing committee of fifteen r 
and such other marketing committees as miy be appointed by the president of the 
Anerican Farm Bureau Federation for the purpose of investigating the distribution 
of various farm commodities, and of working our improved systems of marketing. 
The establishment of local cooperative enterprises which can obtain assistance and 
representation through the farm bureau is one of the functions of this department . 
It will work to unite these various local cooperative enterprises on a national market- 
ing program for the benefit of both producer and consumer through improved dis- 
tributing agencies. 

Organized agriculture stands on the threshold of a great epoch-making accomplish- 
ment in marketing, which will work unmeasured benefits to both the producer and 
the consumer. 
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Transportation.— The department of transportation was organized to help improve 
to the greatest possible extent the service of the railroads, to prevent excessive trans 
portation burdens on farm products, to investigate tendencies in rates and regulations 
affecting agricultural products, to secure an advantageous allocation of cars, etc. In 
the advanced rate case of 1920, the director of the transporation department repre- 
sented the interests of the farmers and shippers so effectively that tne reductions in 
freight rates oyer the original proposal 01 the railroads is saving the farmers over 
one hundred million dollars, and several times this amount is saved the general public. 

Economics and statistics. — The principal functions of this bureau will be a careful 
study of agricultural statistics, improved cost accounting methods for farmers, crop 
statistics and forecasts, price and credit analyses, crop conditions, weather conditions, 
tendencies in tariff, merchant marine, internal revenue, ocean freight, costs of pro- 
duction, etc. This is the farmers' own bureau. It will not duplicate any work now 
being done by State or Federal agencies. 

The question of taxation has been given special study. The National Industrial 
Conference Board asked the American Farm Bureau Federation to appoint a repre- 
sentative to sit with it and aid in making exhaustive research and recommendations. 
This representative has been able to convince the board that no steps must be taken 
to transfer tax burdens from powerful and wealthy interests and indiviudals to those 
less able to pay. A special committee of the federation has been able to secure new 
and favorable rulings regarding farmers' income tax reports, and a new farmers* 
account book was approved by the United States Treasury Department. 

Finance. — The department of finance has in its charge the details of financing the 
work of the American Farm Bureau Federation. This requires close contact with 
the member States. All financial records, receipts, expenditures, etc., are handled 
by this department. 

Education and publicity. — This department seeks to keep the general public sym- 
pathetically informed as to the ideas and accomplishments of organized agriculture. 
It is also a service department to all the other departments of the federation and to 
the executive head. It maintains a weekly news letter for farm papers, issues special 
bulletins to daily papers and press associations, prepares feature stories for farm pub- 
lications and otner magazines or syndicates, and prints and distributes pamphlets 
and speeches. It uses every means at its disposal, working through the State feder- 
ations, to create in every farm bureau member an intense consciousness of the 
responsibilities and privileges of his membership and to create in the urban mind a 
better conception of the farmers' relationship to other units in the social and economic 
structure. 

CONSTITUTION. 

Article I. Name. — The name of this organization shall be the American Farm 
Bureau Federation. 

Art. II. Objects. — The objects of this organization shall be to correlate and strengthen 
the State farm bureaus and similar State organizations of the several States in the 
national federation, to promote, protect, and represent the business, economic, social, 
and educational interests of the farmers of the Nation, and to develop agriculture. 

Art. III. Membership. — Section 1. The membership of this organization shall con- 
sist of State farm bureau federations and State agricultural associations based on the 
farm bureau or similar plan when approved by the executive committee of the 
organization. 

Sec 2. All applicants for membership shall submit to the executive committee a 
copy of their constitution and by-laws. 

Sec. 3. Any member may withdraw from the American Farm Bureau Federation 
by presenting to the secretary a written resignation, provided that all dues are paid 
to date of withdrawal. 

Art. IV. Board of Directors. — Section 1. The governing body of this organization 
shall be composed of a board of directors, the members of which shall be elected by 
each of their respective State federations or similar organizations, which shall meet 
once a year. Each State organization qualified for membership shall be entitled to 
one director and an additional director for every 20,000 or major portion thereof, of 
paid-up members of the county organizations, which are affiliated in the State 
organizations. 

Sec 2. The board of directors shall be composed of actual bona fide farmers, and 
each director shall have one vote on each question. 

Sec 3. House of delegates: Each member in the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion shall be entitled to one delegate to a house of delegates and one additional dele- 
gate for every 10,000 farmers of the State, or major portion thereof. The delegates 
shall sit with the directors and have the same privileges as directors except the right 
to vote. 
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Art. V. Ihies. — Section 1. The annual dues of each member State in the American 
'Farm Bureau Federation shall be 50 cents per capita of the individual county farm 
"bureau membership affiliated with the State organization, provided that in States not 
"having memberships the dues shall be fixed by the executive committee in reasonable 
proportion to the other States. 

Sec. 2. The dues shall be payable in advance quarterly on January 1, April 1, July 
1, and October 1 each year. The executive committee shall have power to suspend 
-any State organization from the American Farm Bureau Federation for nonpayment 
of dues when six months in arrears. 

Sec. 3. Each' State organization desiring to become a member of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, shall present an application, and if accepted by the execu- 
tive committee it shall then forward its membership dues for that quarter, and upon 
j-eceipt of same shall be entitled to full privileges of the organization. 

Sec 4. A complete annual audit and report of the affairs of the organization shall 
be furnished each member, such audit to be made by a certified public accountant. 

Sec. 5. The executive committee shall approve and order to be paid such mileage, 
^salaries, and expenses as are in accord with the general plan adopted by the board of 
directors. The expenses of the board of directors attending the annual meeting shall 
-be paid by the American Farm Bureau Federation. 

Art. VI. Meetings. — Section 1. The annual meeting of the board of directors shall 
be held during the month of November or December, the date and place to be decided 
upon by the executive committee. 

Sec 2. A majority of the board of directors shall constitute a quorum, and no 
•director shall vote by proxy. 

Sec 3. Reports of all executive and other committee meetings shall be filed with 
the secretary and copies furnished to each director of the organization, and to the 
Director of the States Relations Service of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Sec 4. Special meetings of the board of directors may be called by the president 
with the approval of the executive committee, and shall be called by him upon the 
request of 10 member States. 

Article VII. Ojfficers.— Section 1. The officers of the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration shall consist of a president, a vice president, a treasurer, and a secretary. 

Sec 2. All officers, with the exception of the secretary and the treasurer, shall be 
elected by the board of directors at each annual meeting, and shall serve for one year, 
or until their successors are elected and shall have qualified. 

Sec 3. The president shall be the executive head of this organization and shall be 
paid such salary as may be determined upon by the board of directors. He shall pre- 
•jside at all meetings of the board of directors and of the executive committee. He snail 
be a member ex officio of all standing and special committees. 

Sec 4. The vice president shall perform the duties of the president in his absence 
or inability to serve. 

Sec 5. The treasurer shall be elected by the executive committee and shall receive 
all moneys from the secretary and shall disburse the same by check only upon written 
orders signed by the secretary and countersigned by the president. He shall care- 
fully account for all moneys and make a full report to the board of directors annually, 
.or at other times upon request of the president. The treasurer shall furnish a good 
and sufficient bond satisfactory to the executive committee, and shall serve one year, 
jot until his successor is elected and shall have qualified. 

Sec 6. The secretary shall be elected by the executive committee and his salary 
fixed by it. He shall receive all money and pay it to the treasurer, taking his receipt 
therefor. He shall give a bond satisfactory to the executive committee. His further 
duties shall be outlined by the executive committee and he shall work under its 
direction. 

Sec 7. The executive committee shall employ such assistant secretaries, assistants, 
and office help as it may deem necessary. 

Sec 8. Any officer or director of the American Farm Bureau Federation who shall 
.become a candidate for an elective or appointive State or national office, shall at once 
resign and be automatically dropped from his official position in the American Farm 
Bureau Federation. 

Article VIII. Executive committee.— Section 1. The board of directors shall elect by 
majority vote at the annual meeting from among its membership, an executive com- 
mittee of 12 members, not more than one from any State, the members of which shall 
serve for one year or until their successors are elected and shall have qualified. The 
executive committee shall have charge of the administrative affairs of the organization. 
r ihe membership of said committee shall consist of three members from the North- 
eastern States, three from the middle Western States, three from the Southern States, 
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and three from the far Western States. The president and vice president shall be 
members ex officio of the committee, and the president shall be the chairman of the 
executive committee. The committee members from each region shall be nominated 
by the directors from the said region. The Secretary of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, and the Director of the States Relations Service shall have the privilege 
of attending all meetings of the committee and the right to take part in discussions, 
but shall have no vote. 

Sec. 2. The regions for the selection of the members of the executive committee 
shall be as follows: Northeast Group — Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Maine, Connecticut, Rhode Island, New York New Jersey, Delaware, Pennsylvania. 
Central Group — Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Missouri, Wisconsin. Southern Group — Maryland, 
Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Kentucky, Tennessee, Oklahoma, Texas, Arkansas, Louisiana. Far 
Western Group — Montana, Idaho, Colorado, Utah, New Mexico, Arizona, California, 
Oregon, Washington, Wyoming, Nevada. 

Sec. 3. A quorum in all meetings of the executive committee and other standing 
and special committees shall be a majority of such committees. All vacancies, 
except in the board of directors, shall be filled by the executive committee until the 
next annual meeting. 

Sec. 4. The executive committee shall have power to conduct a referendum vote 
on any matter of national interest. 

Article IX. Remuneration. — The vice president, treasurer, and the members of the 
executive committee shall be paid not to exceed $10 per diem and necessary expenses, 
which shall be paid from the funds of the American Farm Bureau Federation, while 
such officers are attending to the business of the organization. 

Article X. Amendments. — This constitution may be amended by a two-thirds vote 
at any regular meeting of the board of directors, such amendments to be effective 
when approved by a majority of the member States. 

Article XI. By-laws. — The executive committee shall have power to formulate the 
necessary by-laws for this organization, subject to the approval of the board of 
directors. 

THE WAY TO JOIN THE AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION IS TO JOIN YOUR OWN 

COUNTY FARM BUREAU. 

« 

Every progressive farmer should join the American Farm Bureau Federation 
because — 

It affords membership in a large and strong strictly farmer-controlled organization 
in your county. 

It affords membership in a State federation of the county farm bureaus constantly 
increasing in influence and power for good to the agriculture of your Commonwealth. 

It affords membership in the national association of the federated bureaus of the 
States, and thereby gives you a voice in formulating America's agricultural policy 
and in winning for the farmer economic and social justice. 

It affords membership in nonpolitical and nonsectarian associations which have for 
their prime and only purpose the organization of the farmers of the United States for 
the advancement of tne farming business through a constructive program with refer- 
ence to existing associated businesses and organizations which are necessary and 
lawful. They aim to make the business of farming better and surer, free from uncer- 
tain and unsteady markets, with selling prices based on a profitable cost of production. 

It affords real opportunity for effective agricultural leadership. It gives each mem- 
ber a functioning place in a vast movement conceived for tne benefit of America 
and for the improvement of life in the open country. 

Join, if you are a farmer, because the American Farm Bureau Federation needs 
you, and you need the American Farm Bureau Federation. 

The objects of the American Farm Bureau Federation are to develop, strengthen, 
and correlate the work of the State farm bureau federations of the Nation; to encour- 
age and promote cooperation of all representative agricultural organizations in every 
effort to improve facilities and conditions for the economic and efficient production, 
conservation, marketing, transportation, and distribution of farm products; to further 
the study and enactment of constructive agricultural legislation; to advise, with rep- 
resentatives of the public agricultural institutions cooperating with farm bureaus 
in the determination of Nation-wide policies, and to inform farm bureau members 
regarding all movements that affect their interests. 
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Gray Silver, 

Care American Farm Bureau Federation, Washington, D. C: ~ 
Relations Grange and farm bureau, Michigan, mutually cordial and helpful. This 
relation strengthened by new policy adopted and new administration installed at 
recent farm bureaus annual meeting. 

John C. Ketcham. 
Gray Silver, 

Washington j D. C: 
I am hopeful that great good will be accomplished for the farming interests by the 
farm bureau. Agriculture must have the assistance that can only be commanded 
through cooporation of farmers and the federation of farm organizations. This is 
true both as to the political and economic situation. We can not expect to bring 
about the necessary measure of cooperation and federation without some friction 
between personalities. 1 believe that patience and perseverance backed by good 
sense will enable us to arrive. 

Ed. C. Lasater. 

m 

MESSAGE BY J. R. HOWARD TO COUNTY AGENTS. 

The farmers of the United States are coming to have a growing appreciation for 
the work of county agents representing the State agricultural colleges and the United 
States Department of Agriculture. They recognize the vital necessity of the main- 
tenance of educational work through the State extension services, which leads to a 
more economical production and a more economical system of marketing farm produce. 
The county agricultural agent already has more work to do than any one man can 
handle to best advantage. He should himself guard carefully any tendency on his 
part to become a business or organization agent for the county farm bureau. The 
county farm bureau, on the other hand, should never expect or permit a county 
agent to jeopardize the educational work by becoming absorbed in the other activities 
of the farm bureau. The active program in marketing and in securing beneficial 
legislation should be entirely in the hands of farm bureau officers, county, State, and 
National. 

FARM BUREAU MEMBERSHIP CAMPAIGN. 

[By Wylie M. Giflen.] 

The Fresno County Farm Bureau is now engaged in a membership campaign which 
we believe merits the support of every fruit grower in the county. At the present 
time this organization has but 760 members in this county, whereas the combined 
number of grape, peach, and fig growers is 15,000. As many of the 760 members are 
engaged in some other form of farming than fruit growing, it is apparent that the 
vineyardists and orchardists have not taken this organization seriously and the mem- 
bership is entirely out of proportion to the importance of the farm bureau movement. 
It is the one organization in the whole country through which we as farmers can 
express ourselves in a national way. Locally our own organizations in the mairf are 
alert and efficient, and are doing the things for which they were organized and that 
come within their province, but even these organizations, that means so much to us 
and play such a large part in the welfare of the respective communities in which they 
function, are now being attacked by the Government, and sooner or later, for weal or 
for woe, their fate will be settled in the Halls of Congress. And in this fight the only 
thing that counts is votes. While the fruit industry means much to California, it 
means little to the rest of the country, and as long as we have all told not to exceed 13 
votes out of a possible 531, it will be seen at once that it will be necessary to enlist the 
help of other States if we are to win this fight. Fortunately we do not have to build 
an organization from the ground up for this purpose, as the farm bureau has units in 
every State with a federated membership of 1,500,000 farmers, with national head- 
quarters in Washington, that are alert and efficient and stand ready to render us any 
honorable service that we may need. 

Within a day or two after Attorney General Palmer had filed suit against the Cali- 
fornia Associated Raisin Co. we were in receipt of wires from the Washington office of 
the farm bureaus offering their services, and that in spite of the fact that not over 
three or four hundred raisin growers in Fresno County belong to this organization. 

There are undoubtedly many other valid reasons that could be given why farmers 
should belong to this organization, but we believe this one, so far as the fruit growers 
are concerned, is sufficient. And this open letter is written for the purpose of urging 
every reader of the Associated Grower to at once take out a membership in his nearest 
farm bureau center, if for no other reason than to show our appreciation of the services 
already rendered. 
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G. HAROLD POWELL URGES AID FOR DRIVE. 

G. Harold Powell, general manager General Fruit Growers' Exchange, has sent the 
following letter urging all connected with the various branch exchanges to aid* the 
farm bureau membership drive in all counties of the State, which is now in progress: 

"It has come to my notice that the various county farm bureaus are at tnis time 
engaged in their annual membership campaigns. I desire to urge upon exchange 
members the importance of affiliation with the farm bureau and participation in the 
benefits which this organization has to offer. 

" The farm adviser-farm bureau system, constituting the recognized medium through 
which the extension work of the United States Department of Agriculture and the 
various State colleges of agriculture is done, is to-day undoubtedly the greatest educa- 
tional movement affecting American agriculture. Launched only 10 years ago this 
coming March, there are to-day more than 2,000 counties in some 43 States in which 
county farm bureaus have been organized and are at work on the problems conforming 
their farming interests, in sympathetic cooperation with the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the State college of agriculture as represented in the farm 
adviser, county club leader, and home demonstration agent. The membership in 
these farm bureaus is estimated to be approximately 1,500,000 farmers. In more 
than 40 States the county farm bureaus have formed State federations, which are 
among the most influential farmers' organizations in the various States, and a little 
more than a year ago 33 State federations met together in convention and organized 
the American Farm Bureau Federation, generally recognized by the press, by legis- 
lative bodies, by governmental agencies, and by organized business as the most 
influential farmers' organization in the history of tnis country. 

"The California plan of farm bureau organization resembles the exchange system 
in many respects. It has for its unit the local farm center, an association of the most 
representative and progressive farmers of the community for mutual cooperation in 
the improvement oi agriculture of the district. The farm center each year adopts a 
program of work which is arrived at through community self-analysis. Here lies, 
perhaps, the greatest element of strength in farm bureau organization — its activities 
articulate directly back of each community. These farm centers together constitute 
the county farm bureau, which is governed by a board of directors, made up of the 
presidents of the local farm centers. The State and National federations are simply 
enlargements on the same plan of organization. 

"Many exchange members are already affiliated with the farm bureau, but there is 
need for a greater membership on the part of citrus growers. I therefore suggest 
that exchange members give tnis matter serious consideration and recommend tnat 
they join the farm bureau and take an active part in the determination of its activities 
and the shaping of its policies. ' ' 

RESOLUTION BY THE FRUIT GROWERS OP CALIFORNIA (iNC.) 

Whereas the farm bureaus have demonstrated their extraordinary value to the farming 
communities by affording local centers for the discussion of farm problems and the 
inspiration of progressive activities in all farm problems of production and marketing 
and further in the cultural problems of the farmer; and 

Whereas the farm bureaus have lately federated into the California Farm Bureau 
Federation so as to standardize their activities and lend the powerful influence of 
the farmers of the State to the efforts and needs of each local community therein; 
and 

Whereas the State Farm Bureau Federations have lately organized a National Farm 
Bureau Federation with the result that the farm bureaus, acting through their local 

groups, then upward through the State federation into the national federation, 
ave become the most effective organization of the agricultural interests of the 
United States; and 
Whereas the personnel of the California Farm Bureau Federation and of the National 
Farm Bureau Federation represents the highest type of intelligence and character 
in the agricultural life of America: Now therefore be it 

Resolved, That the board of directors of the Fruit Growers of California (Inc.) express 
their approval and indorsement of the farm bureaus and of the great National Farm 
Bureau Federation and urge all of the members of this association to support the 
farm bureau movement actively and unreservedly; and be it further 

Resolved, That this resolution of indorsement be printed in our association periodical, 
so that it may reach every member of this association; and that it be transmitted to 
every cooperative marketing organization in this State dna to the other cooperative 
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associations of the Pacific coast, so as to encourage other marketing associations of 
farmers throughout the West to urge support of this movement of the intelligent, 
thinking farmers of the country. 

James N. Porter, Secretary. 
San Jose, Calif. 

resolution by prune and apricot orower8. 

The trustees of the Prune and Apricot Growers (Inc.), a cooperative marketing 
association composed of over 10,000 growers of prunes and apricots in the State of 
California, in annual meeting assembled on May 12, 1920, at San Jose, Calif., have 
adopted the following resolution: 

Whereas the farm bureaus have demonstrated their extraordinary value to the farming 
communities by affording local centers for the discussion of farm problems and the 
inspiration of progressive activities in all farm problems of production and marketing 
ana further in the cultural problems of the farmer; and 

Whereas the farm bureaus have lately federated into the California Farm Bureau 
Federation so as to standardize their activities and lend the powerful influence of 
the farmers of the State to the efforts and needs of each local community therein; and 

Whereas the State farm bureau federations have lately organized a National Farm 
Bureau Federation, with the result that the farm bureaus acting through their 
local groups, then upward through the State federation into the national federa- 
tion, have become the most effective organization of the agricultural interests in 
the United States; and 

Whereas the personnel of the California Farm Bureau Federation and of the National 
Farm Bureau Federation represents the highest type of intelligence and character 
in the agricultural life of America: Now therefore be it 

Resolved, That the trustees of the California Prune and Apricot Growers (Inc.) 
express their approval and indorsement of the farm bureaus and of the great National 
Farm Bureau Federation and urge all of the members of this association to support 
the farm bureau movement actively and unreservedly; and be it further 

Resolved, That this resolution of indorsement be printed in the Sunsweet Standard, 
so that it may reach every member of this association, and that it be transmitted to 
every cooperative marketing association in this State and to the other cooperative 
associations of the Pacific coast, so as to encourage other marketing associations of 
farmers throughout the West to urge support of this movement of the intelligent, 
thinking farmers of the country. 

RESOLUTIONS FROM OTHER ORGANIZATIONS. 

The farm bureau movement throughout the country has been of invaluable assist- 
ance to agriculture everywhere, and in our opinion the organization is destined to 
become a great factor in rural, civic, and national affairs. 

We urge every farmer to become affiliated with this great movement. 

California Peach Growers (Inc.), 
J. F. Niswander, 

Vice President and General Manager, 

We feel that the farm bureau is the greatest single agency in existence to-day for 
the direct benefit of its mem o-ers and that great things are going to come to the farmers 
through its efforts. 

San Joaquin Valley Milk Producers' Association, 
Ed. H. Webster, General Manager and Secretary. » 

Cooperation is the financial life of the farmers. We gladly approve the farm bureau 
movement. 

Alfalfa Growers of California (Inc.), 
S. S. Crutcher, District Representative. 

We urge every raisin grower to at once take out a membership in the farm bureau # 
It is the one organization in the whole country through which we as farmers can express 
ourselves in a national way. The farm bureau has units in every State, with a fed- 
erated membership of 1,500,000 farmers, with national headquarters in Washington 
that are alert and efficient and stand ready to render us any honorable service that we 
may need. 

California Associated Raisin Co., 
Wylie M. Giffen, President. 

The Chairman. Before we leave Mr. McSparran has asked that he be permitted to 
make a brief statement. 
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STATEMENT OF MB. JOHN A. Mc SPARE, AN, MASTER OF PENNSYL- 
VANIA GRANGE. 

Mr. McSparran. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I was very much surprised that 
Mr. Silver should attempt to pull off such a statement as he has just made. He has 
talked with me time after time in regard to this matter, and this meeting that he and 
I had was a previously arranged one; it was not a casual affair, it was arranged for and 
he took me out to dinner and in just so many words explained the matter, and I 
am surprised at hearing this man make a statement which is absolutely false. I know 
when men are talking casually and I know when they are making a proposal. What 
is the use of anybody getting up here and telling something that is not true. I did 
not come here to tell lies. I resent that. I always played the game square, and then 
to be made a proposal like this one is going too far. I know Clifford Thorne; I gave 
testimony before the Interstate Commerce Commission with Clifford Thorne before the 
farm bureau was ever thought of. They have not introduced anything except ob- 
structions. Secretary Houston in 1919 appealed to the farmers to join or form farm 
bureaus to stop what he considered to be radicalism or bolshevism; they appealed 
to these people, and then they get up here and say that they did not know these things. 
It is rediculous, gentlemen. They have had solicitors all over this country trying 
to get membership in their organization, and by advertising in all kinds of ways; 
they have gone after members whenever they could get them, and he said they could 
take them in, admitting that his own constitution has an arrangement for doing that 
thing; could take in a State organization, and then when their Washington repre- 
sentative is asked about it, he says "he does not know." 

The Chairman. We will hear Mr. Harrison. 

STATEMENT OF MR. E. L. HARRISON, STATE REPRESENTATIVE 
OF THE FARMERS' UNION, KENTUCKY DIVISION. 

Mr. Harrison. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, it has been rather interesting to 
listen to the discussion this afternoon and I will try to be as brief as possible. My only 
experience with the county agent in Kentucky was this: When I began work with the 
Farmers' Union of Kentucky in 1915, the director of extension came to me and asked if I 
would help with the extension and, like others, I assured him I would do so and pro- 
ceeded to help. He said if I would do that he would help me in the Farmers' Union 
work. I have helped county agents in many counties of Kentucky and we expected 
that we would at least get cooperation from them in the farming districts of Kentucky, 
but much to my surprise the director of extension, at that time Mr. Muchler, stated 
that the county agents must not do anything to interfere with any organization or do 
anything to help the farmer, and after a little while they gave some little assistance in 
cases of hog cholera, black leg, and a few little things like that. I thought we had a 
right to expect just a little more. 

I was rather surprised to notice that the county agents in Kentucky had been 
boosting the farm bureau work, acting as chairmen, having officers elected, and in 
addition to that circulating papers of the farm bureau. 

The Chairman. Has your State a federation? 

Mr. Harrison. There is a State organization in Kentucky. 

The Chairman. Are they members of the national organization? 

Mr. Harrison. Yes, sir; they are. 

The Chairman. Is their work antagonistic to your work? 

Mr. Harrison. In Kentucky it is; yes, sir. They will tell you to your face that 
they will do anything, but I have yet to find one single time when they would coop- 
erate with us. They are antagonistic. 

It seems that the important thought here is as to whether or not the county agents, 
agents of the Government, are boosting the farm bureau work. They are doing so in 
Kentucky. In addition to that, two weeks ago they went out and addressed farmers 
and asked members of our organization to come into their organization. Now, the 
question that comes to me, is it for the Government to send out men to boDst the 
farm bureau organization or can they not send one to boost and encourage work. It 
has caused quite a lot of disturbance m Kentucky; and so far as this gentleman talking 
about cooperation 

Mr. King. Which gentleman? 

Mr. Harrison. Mr. Silver. He was talking about cooperation, and I want to say 
that I have repeatedly asked them to give me help on different things, but have 
never had any cooperation from them. 

Mr. Wingo. Did you ever ask them to give you a position in their organization? 
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Mr. Harrison. No, sir; I never did; but I have noticed that instead of protecting 
their farmers they will take some speculator or man who has been exploiting the 
farmer to act as chief officer in their organization. 

The Chairman. Do you refer to the national organization or the local organization? 

Mr. Harrison. I refer to the county farm bureau, which is part of the State farm 
bureau, which is part of the national farm bureau. I am told by the director of the 
university that we must not use the college of agriculture for extension work, but I 
notice they do that just the same. They will emphasize the point that they "have 
the sanction of the United States Department of Agriculture." They have that right 
on this poster. 

Mr. King. This is an order stating they must do that? 

Mr. Harrison. The farm bureau is notified that it has the sanction of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Mr. Wingo. That is the thing of which you complain? 

Mr. Harrison. Yes, sir; they come out with that plea that their work is indorsed 
by the Government? 

The Chairman. Was that put out by the local farm bureau? 

Mr. Harrison. Yes, sir. I happen to know that in the State of Kentucky, in 
Washington County, where there are bankers, lawyers, merchants, and other lines of 
industry represented in the farm bureau. 

Mr. Burdick. How long since that notice was promulgated? 

Mr. Harrison. Last fall. 

Mr. Burdick. Then the Department of Agriculture has had ample opportunity to 
have had notice of it. I have heard nothing to that effect. 

Mr. Harrison. May I read part of it to you? 

The Chairman. Put the entire thing in the record. 

Farmers: 

Do you favor a prosperous and permanent system of agriculture? 
Do you believe the price of manufactured articles, labor, etc., should be cut to fit 
the prices of farm products? 

Do you believe tnat the farmer should have an opportunity to ask for such things as 
are needed to make farming business more prosperous and rural life more enjoyable? 
If you do, join the farm bureau. 

Because: It is the best agency thus far devised to get the above results; it is a farm- 
ers' organization, nonsecret, nonpolitical; its officers must be either farm owners 
or i arm operators; it has the sanction of the United States Department of Agriculture. 
We need you to make the organization effective and efficient. 
If you believe in such an organization, sign the first membership card that is pre- 
sented to you by your brother farmer. 

John Shipp, President Temporary Organization. 
A. P. Proctor, Vice President Temporary Organization. 
David P. Morris, Secretary Temporary Organization. 
W. C. Cull, Treasurer Temporary Organization. 

Mr. Harrison. Now, I want to emphasize the fact that the farm bureau could not 
have grown so fast, nor could it stand by itself, without the supporting assistance of 
the county agents. The faim bureau has its origin in the county agents. I wish to 
quote you just a few words from President Howard's address: 

* ' We must not forget ' ' 

The Chairman. What paper is that? 

Mr. Harrison. Wallace's Farmer, published at Des Moines, Iowa; this is the issue 
of Friday, December 17, 1920. President Howard said in part: 

"We must not forget that the unit of our work is the county bureau and the key man 
is the county agent. Tie your work around him. Don't forget the home demontra- 
tion agents, for they help in the home. Women are on equal basis with men." 

Now, what I am trying to bring out is that they must be tied up with the county 
agent, and that county agent is an official of the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Wingo. Have they not a right to do that if the Department of Agriculture will 
permit it? 

Mr. Harrison. I hardly think so. 

Mr. Burdick. What do they say about the county agent? 

Mr. Harrison. "The county agent is the key man, tie your work around him." 
Why should the county agent work in this way in organizing committees, clubs, and 
things of that kind? What I am trying to bring out is that the county agents arc 
going out and organizing among the farmers. 

Mr. Stevenson. What is that in Wallace's Farmer; is that an address by Mr. 
Wallace? 
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Mr. Harrison. No, sir; an address by Mr. Howard. 

Mr. Wingo. Do those who oppose the American Farm Bureau Federation take the 
position that the American Farm Bureau have grabbed the county agents, or that 
the county agents control them? 

Mr. Harrison. It is true of both in Kentucky; the present secretary of the farm 
bureau was formerly a State leader in farm demonstration work and has since resigned 
and naturally he had some influence over these agents. 

Mr. Wingo. Have you any other ground for criticism except that the Department 
of Agriculture undertakes to give to one organization what it withholds from another?" 

Mr. Harrison. That is it exactly. 

Mr. Brand. Do they get any pay? 

Mr. Harrison. If they do, I do not know it. I might add, gentlemen, that thia 
organization gets a great deal of financial help from outside sources. In coming up 
here to-day a man handed me an article in which the coalition committee has made 
an offer of $15,000 to help support the farm bureau in Michigan. 

Mr. Burdick. What is the coalition committee? 

Mr. Harrison. It seems to be a kind of corporation in Michigan. 

Mr. Burdick. For what purpose? 

Mr. Harrison. I have not been able to find that out. 

Mr. Burdick. Then why criticize it? 

The Chairman. Is the information contained in that article as to what this cam- 
paign cost the farm bureau in Michigan? 

Mr. Harrison. I do not know; there is a list of names, such as Mark T. McKee. 
secretary of the coalition committee of Michigan; Henry M. Leland, president of the 
Lincoln Motors Co., and L. M. Robertson, attorney for General Motors Co. 

Mr. King. Is not that the General Motors Co. handled by the Morgan people? 

Mr. Harrison. I have been told they are. When reference was made to taking it 
over in the State of Nebraska, Mr. Gustafson, I believe was head of the marketing 
department of the Farm Bureau of the United States and was State president of the 
farm bureau. Mr. Gustafson, I believe, receives a very nice salary. 

The Chairman. Do you know the amount of the salary? 

Mr. Harrison. No ; sir; I do not. 

Mr. Brand. What is the amount of the dues? 

Mr. Harrison. In Kentucky it runs around $10 for landlord or land owner, $5 for 
renter and $2.50 for laboring man. In Bourbon County they charge $15 because the 
the farmers in that section are wealthier than the others. 

The Chairman. Have you any further statement? 

Mr. Harrison. No, sir. 

The Chairman. We will hear Mr. Milo D. Campbell. 

STATEMENT OF MB. MILO D. CAMPBELL, PRESIDENT OF THE 

NATIONAL MILK PRODUCERS' FEDEBATION. 

Mr. Campbell. I did not come here as a witness in this hearing, but merely came 
to witness the proceedings. The National Milk Producers' Federation is the organ- 
ization referred to by Mr. Lyman this morning as being second in size of those belong- 
ing to the National Board of Farm Organizations. We have a membership of between 
250,000 and 300,000 members and our membership is largely made up of the members 
of other farm organizations all over the country, largely in the North; members of 
farm bureaus, members of the Grange, farmers, unions, and other farmers , organiza- 
tions. 

The chief reason why I want to say a word here is that we want to absolve ourselves 
as members of the National Milk Producers' Federation from any connection what- 
ever with this hearing. I, personally, believe it to be a very regrettable thing and 
want to express myself in that way, to make of this committee a laundry to wash out 
childish differences and questions of this character. It is not getting anything for 
the farmers of this country. The farmers of this country belong to all of these organi- 
zations and outside of perhaps 100 men in the United States, I do not believe there 
are 100 farmers in the United States who will be at all pleased with this hearing 
here to-day. 

Mr. Lyman this morning expressed in his statement exactly the position of the 
National Board of Farm Organizations. It was upon their invitation that the milk 

Eroducers joined and I think every other organization/ It is not a partisan body, 
ut it represents all the various farm organizations, and unless they agree unitedly 
upon a policy affecting the farmers of this country, each organization speaks for itself 
and that is why I am speaking now for the milk producers. 

I also think it due to say one other word. I want to come to the defense, if I can, 
of the county farm agent in this country. I am not going to discuss all the differences 
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that have come up, but I think the county farm agent one of the greatest helps in 
the advancement of agriculture in this country that we have ever had. Our organi- 
zation, the milk producers, has no rival; we are the only organization of the kind in 
the country; but with us these county agents help to a wonderful extent. I have 
been through the State of New York on many occasions and have seen where they 
encourage the dairymen, working in splendid harmony with the grange, with the 
dairyman's league, and other organizations in joint picnics and great meetings. 

This coalition committee that has been mentioned here in the State of Michigan 
was a committee organized during the war to fight bolshevism and promote Ameri- 
canism. The $15,0% fund that was mentioned was loaned to the farm bureau at the 
time it was organizing in the State because of the American purposes of the farm 
bureau. That loan was afterwards all returned to the committee from' the bureau. 

Now, in the State of Michigan three-quarters of the members of the Grange: yes, 
believe nine out of every ten members of the Grange belong to the farm bureau. The 
farm bureau has 97,000 members in the State. A new Memoer of Congress from Michi- 

fan, Mr. John C. Ketcham, has been for years and until a few weeks ago, master of the 
tate Grange and lecturer of the National Grange, while his wife is a member of the 
executive committee of the Michigan Farm Bureau. In our State we do not have this 
childishness. The farm bureau came in to supplement the Grange and other farm 
organizations, not to supplant them as we construe them. During the wonderful 
growth of the bureau in my State, the Grange, Gleaners, and other farm organizations 
have also grown rapidly. I have been a member of the Grange for 35 years and am also 
a member of the farm bureau, which is doing a work that the grange did not do or 
attempt. 

They have started cooperative enterprises for farmers all over the State, donating 
their funds to assist those enterprises in various lines. 

I can see why they say that the Federal Government should not pay from the 
National Treasury county agricultural agents to serve some particular farm organiza- 
tion. 

I know of some of these things that have been done and do not want to lend my 
approval of the same. 

Now, gentlemen, farm organizations and their membership are unlike church mem- 
berships. A farmer can profitably belong to several farm organizations if they serve 
his several demands. 

We believe, however, that there should be a clearing house or conference table for 
them . Not for the purpose of merging one organization into another, but for conference 
upon questions of common purpose . 

We believe that the National Board of Farm Organizations has a plan that is ideal, 
and I fully believe that out of this hearing will grow a feeling that will cause all these 
various organizations to sit around that or some other table and wash out their dirty 
linen at home. 

The farmers of this country want some such organization or conferenre. 

(On motion of Mr. Brand, the committee adjourned.) 



Committee on Banking and Currency, 

House op Representatives, 

Tuesday, February 15> 1921. 

The committee reconvened, pursuant to the taking of the recess, at 2.30 o'clock 
p. m., Hon. Louis T. McFadden (chairman) presiding. 

The Chairman. Dr. True, we will hear you now. 

Dr. True, we have been holdings hearings in connection with the farm organiza- 
tion, what they are, and what they are doing here, and we got into it rather inno- 
cently, and the various organizations have been appearing before the committee 
and giving us information as to their work, how they are supported, what they are 
doing, and a certain conflict seems to have arisen as to the proper function of each 
one of these organizations and how the Department of Agriculture views that. And 
at the last meeting a certain letter that was sent out by Mr. Smith, of the extension 
service, was brought into the controversy, and the committee thought it best that 
you come up and tell us something about the connection of the department with 
these various Earm organizations. In the first place, I want to ask you a few ques- 
tions, or perhaps you would prefer to proceed in your own way before I propound 
these questions to you. 
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STATEMENT OF DR. A. C. TRUE, DIRECTOR OF STATES RELATIONS 
SERVICE, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 

Dr. True. Of course, just as your judgment seems best; but possibly the situation 
might be clearer if I made just a brief general statement. 

The Chairman. All right. We will listen to your statement, and perhaps you 
will answer some of the questions I intended to propound to you without my asking 
them. 

Dr. True. To understand the matter which your chairman has suggested it is 
necessary to have in mind the general organization and work of the agricultural 
extension service. 

This work is organized under the act of Congress of May 8, 1914, commonly known 
as the Smith-Lever Extension Act, and related Federal and State legislation. The 
Smith-Lever Act provides for a broad system of popular instruction for our farming 
people under the head of cooperative agricultural extension work. That coopera- 
tion is primarily between the agricultural colleges in the States which receive Fed- 
eral funds under the Smith-Lever Act and the Department of Agriculture, which 
is charged with the general administration of the act and specifically with making 
mutual agreements with the colleges for the conduct of this work. The act evidently 
contemplates a broader cooperation than that with the farming people. It i6 based 
on the system of extension work which was already in vogue when the Smith- Lever 
Act was passed, especially in the Southern States. 

This act provides for putting in the several counties at least one permanent agent 
who will deal intimately with the farming people of his county and will give them 
information and instruction to carry out the purposes of the act. There may also be 
a woman to deal with matters connected with the farm home. She is commonly 
known as a home demonstration agent. Under the act we now have about 2,000 
counties in the 48 States organized with at least a county agricultural agent, and 
about 800 of those counties have a woman agent also. There are a considerable num- 
ber of agents also who deal with the boys' and girls' clubs, the corn clubs, pig clubs, 
etc., who have been organized as a part of this work under this act. Now, the 
cooperation, as I said, was to be a broad one, and that is intended in the Smith- 
Lever Act by the provisions for the contributions of funds to supplement the Federal 
and State funds. That is found in section 3 of the act of May 8, 1914, and reads as 
follows: 

"That no payment out of additional appropriations herein provided (which are 
Federal appropriations) shall be made in any year to any State until an equal sum 
has been appropriated for that year by the legislature of such State, or provided by 
State, county, college, local authority, or individual contributions from within the 
State for the maintenance of the cooperative agricultural extension work provided in 
thisact." 

As the work has developed in the counties, it has been found that the county agent 
could not do his best work by dealing simply with individuals. He has so many 
people to work with that that would be impracticable. And so he has worked with a 
large number of farm organizations, and the general policy of the department and 
the colleges has been to be helpful as far as possible to farm organizations of various 
kinds. But as the work has further developed, it has been found practically that we 
have to make certain distinctions in our cooperation between different classes of 
organizations of the farm people. As you know, there are a great many of these organi- 
zations in the United States. They may roughly be classed in three groups: 

First, there are those organizations which deal with commodities, and generally 
those organizations have to do, in one way or another, with the marketing of these 
commodities. Examples of such commodity organizations would be the Dairymen's 
League, which has been organized in the Northeastern States; the different fruit 
growers' organizations in California; cotton growers' associations in the South, etc. 
in ow, obviously, the county agricultural agent can go only a certain distance in coopera- 
tion with organizations of that sort, which are very largely in the marketing held. 
They may advise and instruct them with regard to the principles of marketing and the 
methods of organization of associations for such purposes, but that is about as far as 
they can go. 

Then we have another class of organizations which are of a more general character, 
but which are characterized by having certain secret features. Examples of such 
organizations which are familiar to you are the grange and the farmers' union, and 
there are other similar organizations. Now, we can cooperate with such organizations 
to a considerable extent, and we have done so, but there are limits to the cooperation 
that can be given, because of these secret features. There are, as you know, people 
who have objections to secret organizations and, for one scruple or another, would not 
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join such organizations. And I do not see how they ever can become general in 
their character for that reason. 

b* Then there is a third class of organizations which are formed to promote the general 
agricultural interests of a community or a State, or even the Nation. They are open 
to all people in the farming community, and the only restriction they have, perhaps, 
is the payment of the necessary dues to maintain them. Examples of such organi- 
zations are what have been called county councils of agriculture, which have been 
established in the Southern States, and farm bureaus, which have been especially 
numerous in the Northern States. 

Keeping that in mind, it may be well to say a little about the history of what is 
ordinarily known as the farm bureau. Before the passage of the Smith-Lever exten- 
sion act, when the department was undertaking some extension work, it happened 
that there was in New York State, in a chamber of commerce at Bingham ton, N. Y., a 
group of people who desired to do something for the benefit of agriculture in their 
region, and they formed in the chamber of commerce a department and called that a 
farm bureau. It soon happened that the farmers in that region made some objection 
to the activities of chambers of commerce in this regard and desired to have an organi- 
zation of their own. So they formed an organization to cooperate with the department 
in its extension work, and the name of "farm bureau" was attached to that. In a 
short time that name was caught up and used by quite a number of organization in 
New York and other parts of the country which developed in connection with the 
extension work. 

The Chairman. That was after the passage of the Smith-Lever law? 

Dr. True. That was before the passage ot the Smith-Lever law. After the passage 
of the Smith-Lever Act and the spread of this extension movement throueh the activi- 
ties of the colleges cooperating with the department, the necessity for having these 
open organizations of farmers, to help the agricultural extension agents, became more 
and more apparent, and so they encourgaed the formation of these organizations under 
different names. The term "farm bureau" has been used in a strict and in a loose 
sense and has been attached to quite a good many organizations which were not really 
farm bureaus but had some of their general characteristics. Now, the war came on* 
and when we got into it the demand for speeding up agricultural production, as you 
know, was very great, and the Government took a hand in that, in response to public 
opinion, and under that pressure the department, cooperating with the colleges, 
undertook on a broad scale to organize the farmers for production. And it went way 
beyond what would have been done in peace times in telling them what they ought 
to do in the way of getting together and stimulating agricultural production. 

Of course, the other organizations to which I have referred, such as the Grange and 
the farmers' union, the Cotton Growers' Association and the Grain Growers' Associa- 
tion, they all helped in this work, too. But the final result was that, when the war 
was over, we had closely associated with the extension work in the Northern States a 
large number of county farm bureaus. In the South, a different form of organization 
prevailed. Whatever its name might be locally, there the organization was largely 
a small organization which was often called a council, which had on it representative 
men of the community, and often these men were members of other organizations. 
The same has always been true of the farm bureaus; because, from our point of view, 
the farm bureau has never been considered as an exclusive organization or one to sup- 
plant other organizations. We have always had a large number of members of other 
organizations connected with the farm bureaus. 

The Chairman. As I understand you, the origin of the farm bureau was prior to 
the enactment of the Smith-Lever law? 

Dr. True. Yes. 

The Chairman. That is. there was a scattering of this organization; but is it not a 
fact that the organization of the major portion of the county farm bureaus in the counties 
has been since the passage of the Smith- Lever Act? 

Dr. True. Yes; tne larger number of them. You see, I spoke of the war enlarging 
them, but that came afterwards. 

Mr. Wingo. You would not care to leave the impression they did not have any 
county farm bureaus in the South of the character you have described, during the 
war, would you? 

Dr. True. No; there were some of them. 

Mr. Wingo. I understood you to say they had nothing but councils down there. 

Dr. True. I did not mean to make that exclusive. 

Mr. Wingo. I did not think you did, because I know of a great many of the counties 
where they did have county farm bureaus during the war. 

Dr. True. Yes; there were such organizations. 

91652—22 9 
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The Chairman. Then in most of the cases those county farm bureaus were organ- 
ized to cooperate with the official agencies, were they not? 

Dr. True. Yes; to cooperate with the official agencies. 

The Chairman. In doing extension work? 

Dr. True. Yes; in doing extension work. 

Mr. Wingo. Would you mind, right there, Mr. Chairman, if I ask a question? Did 
your department inspire the organization of them, or did you absorb tnem after they 
were organized? 

Dr. true. Well, there were various things which happened with reference to that. 

Mr. Wingo. As a general proposition, were the organizations made on the suggestion 
of your department, or did you find them already in existence and recognize them 
as a proper agency and took charge of them and developed them and increased them; 
which would you say is true? 

Dr. True. 1 should say in most cases they were organized originally on the suggestion 
of the extension forces. 

Mr. Wingo. Get it out of your mind that I am antagonistic; I just want to get the 
facts. Now, did you find them already in existence and recognize them as agents 
you might utilize, and did you increase both the numbers and the strength, or were the 
original organizations to a large extent made upon the inspiration and suggestion of 
your department? 

Dr. True. The latter is true. The one difficulty that I shall have in making 
general statements about such matters is that there is such a variety of conditions 
and circumstances, to take the country as a whole. 

The Chairman. Now, Di». True, the county agents are Government employees, 
receiving Federal as well as Smith-Lever and State funds and county funds as salary, 
are thev not? 

Dr. True. Yes. 

The Chairman. What is the relation of the county agent to the Government and 
the agricultural colleges? 

Dr. True. The county agent is a coopertaive employee, and usually there are at 
least three parties to his employment, and there may be four or possibly five, in a 
few cases. 

The Chairman. That is the United States Government, the State, the county, and 
what other agency? 

Dr. True. And the farm organization within the county that is helping to support 
him. 

The Chairman. Whether that be farmers' union or the local county farm bureau or 
.any other organization? 

Dr. True. Well, it would be ordinarily the organization which is formed especially 
to cooperate with the county agent. 

The Chairman. Yes. What is the relation of the county agent to the local farm 
bureau? 

Dr. True. The idea that underlay the county farm bureau as it related to the work 
of the county agent is this, that in this extension work we want to do the things which 
the farming people desire to have done and need to have done and in order to get at 
that the extension forces have desired to sit in with the farming people in the formula- 
tion of and carrying out the of plans of the extension work. And more and more the 
tendency has been to put on the farming people themselves as much of responsibility 
for initiative and activity in this movement as possible. One large element of this 
work has been the carrying on of field demonstrations, and there we need the services 
of a considerable number of farmers who will undertake to carry on those demonstra- 
tions and will be willing to have them looked into by the rest of the farming people 
about them — to have meetings on their places and show or explain this demonstration 
work. 

Mr. Strong. Will you permit a question: Why did the department use the farm 
bureaus, and help to organize them, any more than it would help to organize the 
Grange and the farmers' union, for the purposes of prevailing upon the farmers to 
increase their production during the war? Why did they particularly get behind the 
Farm Bureau? 

Dr. True. Because the Farm Bureau, as organized, was a general organization, 
having no restriction connected with it as regards membership, except that which 
might grow out of the payment of mutual dues. 

Mr. Wingo. What do you mean by restriction — restriction of occupation? Here 
is the point, Doctor: Lawyers can not belong to the farmers' union; I believe that is 
true. A lawyer is not eligible for membership in the farmers' union, but he is eligible 
for membership in the Farm Bureau, is he not, Mr. Silver? 
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Mr. Silver. Under certain conditions. 

Mr. Wingo. Is that the distinction you make? 

Dr. True. No; that is not what I am thinking of. 

Mr. Wingo. The restriction as to membership is not the restriction you meant? 

Dr. True. The restriction as to membership which the ideas of the farming people 
have themselves, with reference to certain organizations which have secret features. 

Mr. Wingo. The farmers' union, as I understand, is no longer secret, and yet you 
did not use it. I am not trying to argue with you; I am trying to find out the dis- 
tinction you made. Was it a restriction as to membership, a restriction as to having 
a secret ritual, a restriction as to territory, a restriction as to activities, or what? 

Dr. True. This restriction as to secrecy was one thing. There was also one restric- 
tion with reference to commodity organizations — that tney were engaged principally 
in a commercial activity. 

Mr. Wingo. Take a case in point: What was the restriction that barred the farmers' 
union? 

Dr. True. In the case of the farmers' union, we were thinking of them as having 
this secret feature. It certainly has been our general understanding it was secret. 

Mr. Strong. What prevented the department from organizing the farmers into 
societies of their own, instead of taking up some other organization and pushing it 
along? What was the purpose of it? 

Dr. True. The purpose of it was to have an organization with which the extension 
forces could cooperate as fully as possible. 

Mr. Strong. And when you are through, you have not-a Government function but 
a private institution? 

Dr. True. But our whole system is a cooperative system. And we desire to bring 
the people into it more and more. 

Mr. Strong. But of course you encourage one farming organization at the expense 
of the others. 

Dr. True. Well, we would if that organization was of an exclusive character; but 
as the things worked out, generally the members of the farm bureaus are also to a very 
considerable extent members of other farm organizations. 

Mr. Wingo. If you will permit me, Doctor, possibly you overlooked a suggestion 
made a moment ago. Maybe Mr. Strong did not catch it. Possibly it is true that you 
also utilize these farm bureaus because, as you have suggested, you had developed 
them. While you had found them already in existence, yet you took that organization 
and developed and increased it as part of your organization. Did that enter into it? 

Dr. True. That did enter into it originally. But of course lately there has been 
a good deal of organization of farm bureaus which we have not had anything to do with, 
except most generally. 

Mr. Wingo. That is what I was coming to later. You have given different groups 
of organizations; I believe you said there were five, a moment ago. You did not 
mention a district agent. You do have district agents, do you not? 

Dr. True. In a few of the Southern States. 

Mr. Wingo. The reason I ask you, I thought I noticed in the paper to-day that your 
district agent in my State had resigned to become the district agent for the American 
Farm Bureau Federation. 

Dr. True. I do not know about that. But we have in some of the Southern States 
what are called district agencies, supervisory officers who supervise the work of the 
county agents in a number of counties. 

Mr. Wingo. So you did not mention district agents awhile ago. In some cases you 
do have district agents in addition to the agents you have already enumerated? 

Dr. True. Oh, yes. 1 have not gone fully into the organization. Besides the 
county agents, there are the district agents; above them the State leaders, and then 
there are the extension specialists on different subject-matter lines, who work out from 
the agricultural college; and then the whole organization is tied up into one adminis- 
tration unit through the extension director, who is responsible for the administration of 
the work in the State. 

The Chairman. You explained the relation of the county agent to the Governn e t 
and agricultural colleges. What is the relation of the county agent to the farm bureau ? 

Dr. True. Well, he is an agent who is employed, may be employed, by the farm 
bureau in cooperation with the college and the department to carry on extension work. 

The Chairman. Does the Government, through your department and the college, 
hire the county agent? 

Dr. True. The* administration of the work is committed to the State college as 
far as each State is concerned. The appointments are usually made in this way, that 
wherever there is a cooperating organization, whether it is called a farm bureau or 
something else, the officers of the college, particularly the State leader, or it may be 
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the district leader, will go into the county and sit in with the officers of this cooperating 
organization and consult with them as to the appointment of the agent. He is not 
expected to pre3ent to them simply one individual as the choice of the college. There 
is also a general rule that prevails that the agent to be appointed shall not be a resident 
of the county. So that we have this situation, that the college official sitting in with 
the committee of the farm bureau or other organization will pre 3ent some name3 of 
people he think3 will make good county agents in that county. They discus3 that and 
finally decide on some individual. 

Mr. Wingo. You say the rule is he doe3 not submit the name of anybody in that 
county? 

Dr. True. That is the rule. 

Mr. Winoo. He may also go outside of the State, and does frequently? 

Dr. True. He may also go outside of the State. 

Mr. Winoo. Is it not true, for illustration, in a great many instances, you bring 
people from Wisconsin down into my State? 

Dr. True. Yes; of course that may be true. You understand this organization 
has got to be a big organization and some county agents make notable successes. 

Mr. Wingo. Who is responsible for them? Say a man comes into my county, for 
illustration; he says to the county farm bureau, or whoever is employing them, "I 
think here is a young ladv from Wisconsin who would make you an excellent home- 
demonstration agent." Who has suggested to him the name of the young lady from 
Wisconsin; does your department do it? 

Dr. True. Usually not. We take very little part in the appointment of the agent**, 
except to approve what the"college organization puts up to us. 

The Chairman. Who does the actual hiring? 

Dr. True. He is actually hired by the State extension director of the college. 

Mr. Brand. Who did you say finally appoints them — the State department of agri- 
culture? 

Dr. True. The State college of agriculture finally appoints them. 

Mr. Brand. They appoint them? 

Dr. True. Yes; they appoint the agents, subject to our approval. 

Mr. Brand. But it appoints them, though, at the suggestion of the Farm Bureau 
does it not, and after conference? 

Dr. True. Yes; after conference with the organization in the county. 

The Chairman. Is this direction given to these county agents by the Department 
of Agriculture and the agricultural colleges — is that merely nominal or is that specific, 
to these county agents? 

Dr. True. We do not deal directly with the agents. 

The Chairman. Who does give them their specific orders? 

Dr. True. They are given through the organization which varies somewhat in 
different States; but the extension director is the man who is responsible. 

The Chairman. He is not under the direction of the county farm bureau, then? 

Dr. True. Of these college officials. 

Mr. Wingo. You leave that, you say, to the direction of the county director? 

Dr. True. Yes, sir. % 

Mr. Wingo. As a matter of routine. It would only be in a very few rare instances 
you would fail to approve the selection of the county agent in my home county, by 
Dr. Knapp, say, who is the extension director in my State? 

Dr. True. Certainly. 

Mr. Wingo. It would only be in a case called to your attention, showing it is a bad 
selection? 

Dr. True. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wingo. As a general proposition, you would leave the selection to Dr. Knapp, 
who is now the extension director in my State? 

Dr. True. Yes. 

Mr. Wingo. And you would leave the general administration to him and you would 
have simply the power here to veto his selection if you so desired; but, as a practical 
working proposition, he does all ^he appointing? 

Dr. True. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Now, if the Farm Bureau insists on certain things and issues certain 
instructions to the county agent, does the county agent carry out those instructions, 
or can he refuse to do that? 

Dr. True. He is under the administration of the extension director 

The Chairman (interposing). Of the college? 

Dr. True (continuing). And if he thinks that what the farm bureau wants him to 
do is improper for him to do he can and ought to object to doing it. 

The Chairman. Supposing the county farm bureau is paying part of his salary? 
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Dr. True. That makes no difference. The county farm bureau, as we understand 
it, has entered into a contract with the college, and through it with the department, 
to employ these county agents to do what improper for them as public officials. Now, 
we have a great variety of circumstances all over the country and all sorts of actual 
conditions with reference to the work of these people; and, as you can see, sometimes 
they do things which they ought not to do. But when these are brought to our atten- 
tion, or to the attention of the authorities of the college, they try to correct those 
matters. 

The Chairman. Do you think it is a proper function for the county agent to engage 
in commercial activities? 

Dr. True. No, sir* it is not. And the farm bureau organization, I might say, 
through its national tody, has declared that is not the proper function of the county 
agent; so that we are agreed on that. 

The Chairman. Is it not a fact in some of the larger farm bureaus the county agent 
is an active agent of the bureau and that he is conducting activities of a commercial 
nature? 

Dr. True. There have been cases of that kind, without doubt, but they are con- 
trary to the principles on which we are going and to the constant instructions that 
are sent out from our offices and to the efforts of the college people, who try to hold 
the thing down to its proper place. 

The Chairman. Then you do not approve of the Government turning over funds 
to conduct a nonofficial enterprise of that character? 

Dr. True. No, sir. 

Mr. Wingo. I believe you stated that where matters have been brought to your 
attention you correct them, and that you do not undertake to give them a list here 
at Washington of the proper matter they should put out? 

Dr. True. No, sir. 

Mr. Wingo. Do you undertake to tell them the character of address, the subject 
that they shall stress, and the position they shall take on public questions? For illus- 
tration, I will quote from a newspaper report of one of your agents: "The high freight 
rates are to be regarded as more or less a protective tariff, and the farmer and merchant 
is the beneficiary in that the local market is of necessity strengthened and devel- 
oped" — giving the name of the agent. You did not give him any such instructions 
as that, did you? 

Dr. True. No. 

The Chairman. Now, Doctor, has the county farm bureau, as we know it to-day, 
grown up around the county agent, or as a result of the establishment of the county 
agent, in these 2,000 counties, I think you said, in the United States? In other words, 
has the present local county farm bureau, as we know it, been made possible Vecause 
of the establishment of the county agent in those counties? 

Dr. True. Well, it has grown up around the county agent. There is no doubt 
about that. As to the possibility of forming such an organization without him, 
Ifthink that might be done and it has been done in some instances. For instance, in 
Illinois, as I understand it, the county farm bureaus were formed originally without 
particular reference to the college and they have only afterwards come into the co- 
operative system. 

The Chairman. Is the State of Illinois now accepting Smith-Lever funds for ex- 
tension work, as the other States do? 

Dr. True. Oh, yes. 

The Chairman. They are taking that money? 

Dr. True. Yes; and always have. 

The Chairman. If it was not for the county agent, do you think this extensive 
organization of farm bureaus would continue under present conditions? 

Dr. True. I do not see why it should not. I ought to go a step further, of course, 
in the development of the farm bureau. We have been discussing it so far as ex- 
clusively an extension organization, if I may use that term. 

The Chairman. Right there, let me ask you, in connection with what you are going 
to say: Is it a fact the county agents have participated in the membership campaigns 
in the organization of county farm bureaus? 

Dr. True. As I stated, during the war there was a good deal of that, because of the 
necessities of the case. But we do not want the countv agents to engage actively in 
soliciting members, nor to have anything to do in the handling of the money that is 
piaid in as dues. And as far as we can bring that about, we are holding them to that. 

The Chairman. In other words, you send out instructions to them not to par- 
ticipate in those campaigns for securing the memberships in the local county farm 
bureaus? 

Dr. True. Yes, sir. Now, I was going to explain to you the further development 
of the farm bureaus. As the farm bureau has developed, particularly in certain 
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States, there has grown up a desire on the part of the farmers forming the farm bureau 
to enagage in activities outside of their relation to the extension work. They have 
done that in various ways, and that has greatly broadened the work. Now, they liave 
done that, as I understand it, on the principle that they, as American citizens, a 
voluntary organization, had a right to do what the organization wanted them to do. 

As an outgrowth of that broadening of the work of the farm bureaus, we have had, 
in comparatively recent times the formation of State federations of farm bureaus, and, 
finallv, of a national federation of State federations of farm bureaus. And the objects 
which these federations have in mini are in many cases quite broad. Now, we do 
not cooperate with the State and National organization in the same way that we do 
with the county organizations ; that is, there is no interchange or combination of funds, 
as in the case of the county agents. And we do not assume in any way any responsi- 
bility for the activities of these State federations. 

The Chairman. Does your department delegate any of its responsibility to any of 
these farm bureaus in any of the States? 

Dr. True. Well, not in a sense of 

The Chairman. It is all done through the extension department of the colleges? 

Dr. True. Yes. 

The Chairman. You speak entirely through them? 

Dr. True. Yes; it is through them! 

Mr. Winoo. Do your instructions to the county agent go through the extension 
director, or do you send them out direct? 

Dr. True. Always through the director. 

Mr. Wingo. Do you furnish him with those instructions in the first instance? 

Dr. Tru e . Yes ; we furnish him with those we issue ; but he issues them, besides that, 
himself. 

Mr. Wingo. Have you a copy of the instructions that were issued through the 
director of my State to the county agent? 

Dr. True. I do not think I have that copy myself. 

Mr. Wingo. Is it a very voluminous document, or is it a small one? 

Dr. True. I do not know that there is any single document. 

Mr. Wingo. The point I am trying to get at is: Do you send out a general set of 
instructions to be handed out by the director, or do you let the director handle that? 

Dr. True. Oh, in general terms, we let the director manage them. 

Mr. Wingo. You just send your general instructions to the director and tell him 
the general line of instructions to the county agent, and then he writes and sends 
out documents which he originates and either has printed or writes by way of a letter 
to the county agent? 

Dr. True. Yes, that is the plan. Then a great deal of their understanding with 
the college officers is brought about through personal conference, either by the indi- 
vidual officers or getting them together in a group or nationally to discuss what ought 
to be done and what ought not to be done, and so on. 

The C'iairman. In connection with the organization of the county farm bureaus, 
I judge from what you have said the department cooperated in the organization of 
those local county farm bureaus? 

Dr. True. Yes; to begin with. 

The Chairman. Now, on the question of the State federations and the national 
federation: What part did the Department of Agriculture take in the formation of 
those? 

Dr. True. We have had no definite part in that. 

The Chairman. Have you taken any part? 

Dr. True. Why, onlv to this extent, that as far as they desired we gave them infor- 
mation and advice about the different things. But their organization is wholly on 
their own initiative. 

The Chairman. And the Department of Agriculture is not cooperating with the 
American Federation of Farm Bureaus in any manner whatsoever? 

Dr. True. No; not in the sense that, we are with the local county farm bureau. We 
are, however, cooperating with them in this sense, that because of their large inter- 
ests in the extension work, they permit us to sit in with them when they are in council 
and they get from us advice and information with regard to the conduct of that work. 

They also have members of the Department of Agriculture on their committees 
which are formed for special purposes. 

For instance, they have — the national organization has — a committee on market- 
ing of grain. Now, the Chief of the Bureau of Markets sits in with that committee 
by permission of the Secretary of Agriculture; but it is with the definite understand- 
ing that he shall assume no responsibility for their action. He is there to give them 
information which the Bureau of Markets may have with reference to such matters, 
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and that is as far as he can go. And the same is true of myself in dealing with the 
national organization on matters of extension work. 

The Chairman. You regard the work of the American Federation of Farm Bureaus 
as a public work? 

Dr. True. It is not public in the sense of its being an official work. 

The Chairman. Would you regard it the same as the American Federation of 
Labor and the United States Chamber of Commerce? 

Dr. True. Well, in a way, that is true; because, as I understand it, the farm bu- 
reaus desire to serve in a general capacity with reference to the promotion of the 
agricultural interests. 

The Chairman. I might say to you right here. Doctor, that I think it has been 
stated before this committee or the committee has been led to believe that the Ameri- 
can Federation of Farm Bureaus occupied the same position to the farmers that the 
American Federation of Labor did to labor and that the United States Chamber of 
Commerce did to the business men. Now, in that connection, does your department 
have men sitting in on the boards in these other organizations — the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, for instance? 

Dr. True. No. 

The Chairman. And the United States Chamber of Commerce? 

Dr. True. No, sir; I do not think we do. But if they formed certain committees 
and asked the Secretary of Agriculture to consult with them, I doubt whether he 
would refuse to do so. 

The Chairman. Yes. Now, in connection with these other farm organizations, 
the grange and the farmers' union and the Society of Equity, do you have men sitting 
in on their boards from the Department of Agriculture? 

Dr. True. No, sir: so far as I know we never have been invited to do that. 

The Chairman. It is purely upon invitation from the American Federation of 
Farm Bureaus your men are called into their conferences and sit in on their boards? 

Dr. True. Yes. 

Mr. Strong. Let me ask you this question, please: Now, that the'war is over, are 
you still assisting to organize these farm bureaus? 

Dr. True. No, sir. We do not need to do that any longer. They have their own 
organization to carry on the work. 

Mr. Wingo. Do you think it advisable to have a county farm organization of some 
kind, whether you call it a county farm bureau or whatever you call it, to cooperate 
with your county agent? 

Dr. True. Yes, sir; I think it is indispensable. 

Mr. Wingo. Do you think it is indispensable that there should be a State and a 
district head over that organization? In your organization, taking the State, why is 
it the director of the extension forces? 

Dr. True. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wingo. Have you at any time requested Congress to give you additional 
appropriations or to authorize an additional organization so as to meet that public 
necessity of having a county organization that would be repsonsible solely to your 
department? 

Dr. True. No, sir. 

Mr. Wingo. The idea I am trying to get in my mind is not antagonistic; I just 
want to feel my way and get the benefit of your idea, whether or not there is a public 
necessity that wpuld justify an appropriation out of the Public Treasury to maintain 
organizations of that kind, or should it be left to the initiative and control of private 
organizations? 

Dr. True. My general sentiment with reference to that is that that should be left 
to the people themselves. We do not want this extension system to be a bureaucratic 
and overhead system. 

Mr. Wingo. You do not want to get your organizations too heavy; is that the idea? 

Dr. True. Yes. We want to carry out what the farming people themselves want, 
and it is up to them to determine what they are going to do about it. 

Mr. Wingo. Has it occurred to you that possibly, by singling out this farm bureau 
or county farm bureau and having your agent recognized as a part of it, other organ- 
izations might feel like you were giving governmental aid, whether it be financial 
aid or moral aid, that would be antagonistic to them, and lead the people to believe 
that the department did not regard other organizations as being the proper agency for 
self-help of the farmer? Had that occurred to you, Doctor? 

Dr. True. That idea has been suggested, of course. 

Mr. Wingo. Whai answer is there to that suggestion and that danger? 

Dr. True. The answer is that where the matter is properly carried on the organiza- 
tions that are working in conference with the county agent are regarded by the other 
organizations as helpful to them rather than standing in their way. 
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Mr. Wingo. Take, for illustration, a county agent up here in Pennsylvania, where 
the State grange is very strong and for years has been recognized as the farmers' organi- 
zation, and in that county they have a very live and active grange that is ready and 
has been willing to cooperate with your agent. What necessity is there in that county 
for you to aid in the organization of a separate and distinct private farm organization? 

Dr. True. Well, because I think there are quite a good many people in Pennsyl- 
vania counties that would not join the Grange. 

Mr. Wingo. Would not join the Grange? 

Dr. True. No; would not join the Grange. Therefore, we think it is better to have 
this general wide-open organization and to have the members of the Grange come into 
that. 

Mr. Wingo. Is it with your approval or your suggestion, in organizing county farm 
bureaus, to organize them out of lawyers and bankers and merchants? 

Dr. True. No, sir. We want them to be composed of people who are identified 
with the agricultural interests. 

Mr. Wingo. There is the point. I can understand how a banker and a lawyer and 
a merchant, all of them, would own farms and be directly interested in them; yet thac 
would be only incidental to their main business activity. 

Dr. True. That might be. Now, that is up to the people of the county to decide. 

Mr. Wingo. That is up to them to determine in each instance? 

Dr. True. Yes. 

Mr. Wingo. Of course, I can understand a bank cashier might be recognized as one 
of the ablest farmers of the county and his services might be very valuable. I am not 
criticizing that; I just wanted to know whether, with your approval or disapproval, 
it is being done. 

Mr. Strong. Where the counties are organized largely by the Grange or the Farmers' 
Union, does not the fact that you conduct your activities through the farm bureaus 
practically force upon the farmers the maintenance of a double organization in order 
to get the benefits of your department; that is, the members of the union and the Grange 
have to join the farm bureau in order to get the benefits? 

Dr. True. No; because the understanding is that the county agent shall work in the 
interests of all the people of his county. Some of them might not be members of his 
farm bureau, for one reason or another, and it is just as much his duty to help those 
people outside of the farm bureau as it is to help those in the farm bureau. 

Mr. Stevenson. The bureau, as I understand it, is simply an instrument for the 
more efficient activity of the agent? 

Dr. True. That is from the extension viewpoint; yes. 

Mr. Stevenson. And for the benefit of agriculture generally in the county? 

Dr. True. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Stevenson. It is not confined in its benefits to members of the organization? 

Dr. True. Oh, certainly not; we are opposed to that. 

Mr. Stevenson. They are the ones that assume the burdens and responsibility 
of seeing that it gets along? 

Dr. True. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Stevenson. But everybody gets the benefit of it? 

Dr. True. Yes, sir. I want to give an illustration of how this thing works out, 
and in New York State, where this farm bureau idea originated and where it has 
been quite fully developed, we have farm bureaus organized in all the agricultural 
counties except one, which is a mountain county. Now, in that State the Grange is 
very strong. My recollection is it has something like 130,000 members. They also 
have a dairyman's league, which is a very strong organization, and there are fruit 
growers' organizations. Now, those people are getting on all right and have cordial 
relations with each other and the thing has been so managed all around that so far 
as I know everybody is happy with that arrangement. 

Mr. Wingo. Here is the point that is worrying me: I am thinking about the 
benefits coming to the farmer; I Want to get him interested in the work your depart- 
ment is doing. Now, it has been suggested to me you might go, through your agent, 
into a county where they had, say, a farmers' union organization and that organization 
composed of the best farmers in the county — I mean the actual farmers who reside 
on their land. They think they have been doing a great work; they have been 
helping your agent, and backing nim up in every way, carrying out every suggestion 
he made, and yet he comes along and organizes a county farm bureau and they 
naturally feel like, "Well, they are going to kick us out. " The farmers of the county 
will say, "Well, something must be wrong with our organization; they are not going 
to cooperate with us any longer; they are organizing a separate organization with 
the power and prestige of the Federal Government in back of it. " And might not 
that soon produce friction that would prevent getting the results that ordinarily 
would flow from the county agent's activities? 
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Dr. True. It does in some cases, but that is largely a matter of personality and 
not of principle. 

Mr. Wingo. But in the last analysis the farmer is "personality," isn't he, and you 
hiave to recognize hie personality? 

Dr. True. It is human nature, of course. 

Mr. Wingo. You can not blame him from being prompted and moved by the same 
suspicions and prejudices you and I would be; you can not deal with him as a stand- 
ardized machine; you have to recognize him as he is. 

Dr. True. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Wingo. And when you try to establish standards for the farmer and say he 
must fit in with one particular crop and one particular organization he resents that, 
does he not, from your experience? ' 

Dr. True. He does if you put it in that way. 

Mr. Wingo. He does not receive any suggestions from lawyers and business men, 
it does not matter how sincere they may be. Hasn't he always resented suggestions 
from some one who is not really interested in farming? 

Dr. True. Certainly, and he ought to. 

Mr. Wingo. And haven't we recognized that in dealing with him to avoid in any 
kind of activity the suggestion of driving the farmer to the county a^ent and backing 
him up and taking his advice and thereby driving him away from nim and making 
him view the county agent in his county with suspicion? Is not that a dangerous 
tiling, and does not that danger actually confront you in some counties? 

Dr. True. It certainly would be, and there are cases where that has been true — 
that it does not work out right. But that will always happen in a big country like 
ours, always, in anything you undertake. 

Mr. Wingo. What is going to happen where it does not work out all right? The 
natural sequence will be where the Federal Government gets in behind any county 
organization it is going to destroy the influence and numerical strength of all other 
farm organizations, ana those who feel like they have been crowded out are not going 
to feel very cordial? Now, doesn't that alarm you and prevent you from getting 
efficient results from your county agents? 

Dr. True. Where we have such things as I just reported to you in New York State, 

I do not feel that needs to be the result. I rather feel by this combination of special 

and general organizations the farming people will be more and more thoroughly organ- 

i zed to work together, and that is the view, of course, of many of these people that 

•work in these otner organizations. 

Mr. Wingo. Do you think it is possible to have a standard organization that will 
fit in with the entire agricultural activities in the Nation? For illustration, do you 
think that the farm organization that would suit the big cotton planters of eastern 
Arkansas would suit the small farmers up in Judge Tillman's district in western 
Arkansas? 

Dr. True. Not if it is an inflexible organization with rigid rules and regulations. 
But I do not see why the organization of a county in Arkansas where there are small 
farmers could not join forces with»the organization down in the bottom lands where 
the farmers are large farmers. 

Mr. Wingo. Here is the principle: The big plantation over in eastern Arkansas is 
owned by a man who is living in town in the great majority of instances; he is culti- 
vating his plantation with niggers and mules. And up in northwestern Arkansas you 
will have tne small farm where naturally the man is living on it and he will be culti- 
vating that with himself and children. And haven't they a different social problem , 
a different financial problem, and a different agricultural problem, and can you fit the 
same organization to both of them? 

Dr. True. I can not see any reason why you could not. 

Mr. Wingo. Haven't you as much necessity for a different farm organization as 
some of us believe you have necessity for different religious organizations? 

Dr. True. You understand, I am not advocating and never expect to see a single 
organization that will fill the whole field 

Mr. Brand. Won't this organization drive out all the balance of them, though? 

Dr. True (continuing). Because on the coming in of this new movement it brought 
about this large generaforganization which has stimulated the organization of smaller 
bodies for special purposes. 

The Chairman. Now, Doctor, in that connection, I understand it is the desire of 
the department to work through the organization that is most effective, that gets 
nearer to the farmers. Am I correct about that? 

Dr. True. Yes; that is the general idea. 

Mr. Wingo. Doctor, if you do that, I shall not object. 
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The Chairman. In that connection, I was wondering — take, for instance, the State 
of New York, where there are probably 50,000 members of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation of Farm Bureaus and probably 150,000 members of the grange — which one 
of those instruments would you use in New York State to work through? 

Dr. True. It works out in this wav, of course, that in that farm bureau organiza- 
tion there are a large number of members of the grange; there are also a large number 
of members of such organizations as the Dairyman's League. That being true, natu- 
rally that farm bureau organization is going to help the grange, and it is going to help 
the Dairyman's League. 

The Chairman. You take that as the best approach, then, to the farmers in the 
situation I have enumerated? 

Dr. True. Yes; I think that combination 

Mr. Strong. Is there anv instance where your county farm agents work through the 
other farm organizations like the grange and the farmers' unions without organizing 
your county farm bureaus? 

Dr. True. That has been true, especially through the southern territory where the 
farm bureaus have only recently gotten in. 

Mr. Strong. I do not know anything about that, but in my district I know there are 
one or two counties very strongly organized by the Grange and several very strongly 
organized by the Farmers' Union. 

Dr. True. Yes. 

Mr. Strong. Yet they went in there and organized the farm bureaus, and the county 
agents work through the farm bureaus rather than the other farm organizations. 

Dr. True. Well, they work 

Mr. Strong. I just wondered if there were any places where they work through 
the existing farm organizations without organizing the bureaus. 

Dr. True. That has been done; that is, within a limited extent. But they have 
found it difficult to link it up, you see, as closely with those special organizations. 
That is the problem there. 

Mr. Strong. Isn't it a fact it has been the custom, re^rdless of the organization the 
farmers had already existing in the counties, to go in and organize farm bureaus for the 
county agents to work through? Has not that been the custom? 

Dr. True. That was done in the Southern States particularly. 

Mr. Strong. Do you think that is entirely fair, for the Government to interfere in 
the existing organizations of the farmers that way? 

Dr. True. They were organized, as I explained to you, largely on the war necessity. 
And then they have developed «- 

Mr. Strong. Why could they not have worked just as well through the Farmers' 
Unions or the Grange as a war necessity, as they could through a new association? 

Dr. True. We worked with them, but we had to have a broader organization than 
that. 

Mr. Strong. Why did you have to have it? Did you find any cases where they 
were protesting against working through their existing organizations? 

Dr. True. You must understand we are working with a large number of organiza- 
tions; but when it comes to working on this plan of extension work, we want organi- 
zations that are, as far as possible, representative of the different elements in the 
county. 

Mr. Strong. I am bringing out this line of questions because I have had farmers 
protest to me against the Government, against Congress, making appropriations 
through its departments to build up a new farmers' organization in opposition to the 
one they themselves have built up, and I just wondered if there was any place where 
you did cooperate with existing organizations. 

Dr. True. There is another element in that which may be of interest to you, and 
that is as this farm bureau movement has progressed, the States have more and more 
recognized that type of organization as one with which they could closely cooperate. 
So that we have now quite a number of States that have laws which either direct or 
authorize the expenditure of the State funds, county funds, which are appropriated 
for extension work, through an organization which must have the characteristics of 
the farm bureau. 

Mr. Strong. Is not that because it is generally recognized that the Government 
works only through the farm bureaus? 

Dr. TaUE. I do not think that is true. 

Mr. Stevenson. The Dairyman's Association, for instance, covers only one type 
of agricultural activity? 

Dr. True. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Stevenson. And the apple growers cover a different type, and there are a 
great many of those associations that cover merely a particular type of agricultural 
activity? 
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Dr. True. Yes. 

Mr. Stevenson. Now, as I understand it, the Agricultural Department and exten- 
sion bureaus desire an organization that covers the entire field. Is that your idea 
about it? 

Dr. True. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Stevenson. That is the idea I have gotten from its work in South Carolina. 

Mr. Winoo. I was under the impression in handling the agriculture of the United 
States we had proceeded on this theory, up to the war, that we would leave it to the 
individual farmers in their different communities to decide what organization they 
snail have. If the chief activity of one community is dairying, they organize a dairy- 
man's association; if the chief activity of one community in Arkansas is apple grow- 
ing, they have a fruit growers' association which covers that form of activity; if it is 
in the cotton belt in Mississippi or eastern Arkansas, they will have the cotton asso- 
ciation. And my understanding of it has been that we would leave to the farmers 
of each community, to the population of the community, to determine for themselves 
the form of organization they should have, governed by the necessities of their own 
business; that they know better than anynody else what they need, and we should 
leave it to them to decide for themselves what kind of local farm organization is best, 
and then the Federal Government, after we have left them free to do that, undertakes 
through the Department of Agriculture and we undertake under the Smith-Lever Act 
to give aid in tne organization of the character of the organization provided by that 
community, and the director of the extension forces then will keep in touch with 
each and every one of those different local private farm organizations through the 
county agents — and in a county where cotton is the chief industry, they will look 
after and make suggestions to the farmer from the cotton standpoint; in a fruit county, 
they will look particularly after the development of the fruit industry — and then the 
Government furnishes the great communicating organization through the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and that it should undertake to cooperate on equal terms with 
each and every private organization and not to single out any one and build it up 
in one locality to £he exclusion of any other. 

Mr. Strong. But we do not do that. We go out and organize another organization, 
to wit, the farm bureaus. 

Mr. Wingo. I say I thought that was the general broad policy that we had left to 
each one of the farm communities. That is my desire. I am not criticizing the farm 
bureau. If they find a county where they want a farm bureau organization, that is 
their business; but if they say the chief industry in this community is dairying and 
they want a dairy association, and if they say we think our interests in Pennsylvania 
can be best served by a secret organization and they want the grange, they have a right 
to do it, and it is not the business of the Federal Government to tell them it can not 
countenance a secret society if they want it. If they are engaged in any practices 
inimical to the public good, then you might say, "We will refrain from cooperating 
with them in a general way. " But the objection that has been made to these county 
farm bureaus I do not think you have caught. It is not that we object to any particular 
form of organization, but a number of these other organizations say, " We do not want 
to be handicapped and driven out of business by the Federal Government putting its 
stamp of approval upon one particular private organization of the farmers and to say, 
1 You are the chosen people and you shall inherit the earth, to wit, Government aid. ' " 
That is the objection that has come to this committee and has come to them with great 
force. Take my friend from Kansas. I think he belongs to and is a very prominent 
member of the farm bureau of his State, but he recognizes there are other activities 
there, the farmers' union. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Strong. I am a member of the farm bureau because I thought I was helping 
the county agent proposition. I find now I am a member of an organization with 
headquarters here in Washington that is asking me to support legislation which I do 
not believe is in the farmers' interest and which criticizes me when I do not do so. 

Mr. Wingo. I mention that to be complimentary to you and to use you as a striking 
example of the wisdom of the old policy. 

Mr. Stevenson. I would like to direct the attention of my friend from Arkansas, 
as well as that of Dr. True, to one situation: He says where cotton is the principal 
activity they shall have a cotton association. That is exactly what the State of South 
Carolina established Clemson Agricultural College for 32 years ago and has been 
preaching ever since, to get the farmers away from one monocycle and to get them 
away from a particular product and to educate them to engage in diversified agri- 
culture. That has been our bane in South Carolina and elsewhere in the cotton belt. 
And I do not hesitate to say the Federal farm bureau is doing a wonderful work in that 
direction of educating our people in diversified farming and getting them away from 
the monorail proposition. 
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Mr. Wingo. I am in favor of diversified farming, but I do not think it is ever possible 
to wean the Eskimo from his frozen blubber or to teach the farmer of Florida fur over- 
coats are necessary for their physical comfort. 

Mr. Stevenson. You will not be able to wean the cotton farmer away from his cot- 
ton crop, either, by having him confine his business to one crop. 

Mr. Wingo. You can not grow lemons on my black land in my county; that is fit for 
cotton and nothing else. 

Mr. Brand. In the meantime, when am I going to get a hearing on my bill? 
[Laughter.] 

The Chairman. Now, Doctor, it has been stated here before the committee — and I 
think you thoroughly concur in it — that the farm bureau is largely an educational 
concern? 

Dr. True. It has been that; yes. 

The Chairman. From where does it derive its scientific information? 

Dr. True. Well, it gets that largely from the Department of Agriculture and the 
agricultural cplleges. 

The Chairman. Does the county farm bureau get information direct from the 
Department of Agriculture? 

Dr. True. Through the college of agriculture. 

The Chairman. And it gets it also through the extension department of the State 
colleges? 

Dr. True. Yes. 

The Chairman. While we have discussed to some extent the connection of the 
department with the American Farm Bureau Federation, I think I understood you 
to say the Government is not assisting the American Farm Bureau Federation at 
the present time? 

Dr. True. No, sir; we are not cooperating with them in the sense of uniting with 
them in any special efforts. 

The Chairman. You spoke of the representation on the various committees: Is 
the Director of the States Relations Service a member of the executive committee 
of the American Farm Bureau Federation? 

Dr. True. Only in the sense he is permitted to sit in with that committee in an 
advisory capacity. He has no vote and no responsibility. 

The Chairman. Do they list him as one of the members of that committee — the 
American Farm Bureau Federation — so that he is to be known as a member of that 
board? 

Dr. True. He is not a member in the same sense the farmers are, and it is only 
with the distinct understanding with the Secretary of Agriculture that he will not 
assume any responsibility that he is there. 

The Chairman. And he is there with the approval and understanding of the Sec- 
retary? 

Dr. True. Yes. 

The Chairman. And is that at the Secretary's suggestion, or was that the sug- 
gestion of the American Farm Bureau Federation? 

Dr. True. It was the snggestion from the American Farm Bureau Federation. 
When they adopted their constitution they put that in; we had nothing to do with 
that. 

The Chairman. Then you do not consider it one of the functions under the Smith- 
Lever law to build up an organization for the farmers similar to that built up by the 
labor organizations and the business men, as represented by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and the United States Chamber of Commerce? 

Dr. True. No; I do not think it is. 

The Chairman. Is not that practically the effect of the way it works out under 
the present plan of cooperation? It has been stated here in the committee, or at least 
the committee have been led to believe, that the American Farm Bureau Federation 
was to the farmers exactly what the American Federation of Labor was to labor and 
that the United States Chamber of Commerce was to the business man. Now, as 1 
understand you. the department has been cooperating with the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, and that is the concern that you look upon as the best to work through 
to the farmers? 

Dr. True. Well, I do not understand that we are in any way responsible for what 
the American Farm Bureau Federation is doing. They make their own plans. It 
is an institution that has been built up very recently, and I know so little about the 
American Federation of Labor and the United States Chamber of Commerce that I 
do not think I am qualified to compare them in any definite way with the American 
Farm Bureau Federation. 
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The Chairman. It has been stated before the committee or the committee as I 
stated has been led to believe by the representative of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation that that was their purpose. 

Dr. True. It is their purpose to deal with the problems of agriculture in a general 
way; there is no doubt about that, I think. 

The Chairman. Then, you think your department has kept strictly within the law 
in the administration of the Smith-Lever Act, do you? 

Dr. True. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. In its connection with farm bureaus and the county agents? 

Dr. True. That is my understanding. Now, I might say with reference to that, 
Congress has considered this matter to a certain extent, and in the appropriation act 
for the Department of Agriculture a vear ago a clause was inserted which I have here, 
which may be of interest to you in this connection, reading as follows: 

' ' That hereafter (which makes it permanent legislation) in carrying on the activities 
of the Department of Agriculture, involving cooperation with State, county, and 
municipal agencies, associations of farmers, individual farmers, universities, colleges, 
hoards of trade, chambers of commerce, or other local organizations or associations of 
business men, business organizations, and individuals within the State, Territory, 
District, or insular possession in which such activities are to be carried on, moneys 
contributed from such outside sources, except in the case of the authorized activities 
of the Forest Service, shall be paid only through the Secretary of Agriculture or 
through State, county, or municipal agencies, or local farm bureaus or like organi- 
zations cooperating for the purpose with the Secretary of Agriculture." 

Mr. Brand. Right there: Is there any local agency cooperating with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture anywhere in the United States, except the farm bureau? 

Dr. True. Yes; there are organizations which are not Known as farm bureaus, not 
so designated; for instance, these county councils of agriculture. 

Mr. Strong. They are the same thing, are they not, Doctor? 

Dr. True. They have the same general purpose; yes. 

Mr. Brand. Are you cooperating with them and they with you? 

Dr. True. Yes; if they have funds to help pay toward the salary of the county 
agents we will cooperate with them in the same way. 

Mr. Win go. How many of your county and district agents have you lost to this 
farm bureau by their taking them over at a larger salary; have you any idea? You 
have lost some of your best men, have you not, who have resigned from your extension 
force to become agents of this Ajnerican Farm Bureau Federation? 

Dr. True. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wingo. You have lost a good many of them? 

Dr. True. A number of them. 

Mr. Brand. Do these county agents ever act as secretaries for the county farm 
bureaus at their meetings or sessions? 

Dr. True. Instances of that you will find, undoubtedly; but we do not like that 
arrangement. 

Mr. Brand. That is what I want to ask, if that meets with your approval? 

Dr. True. No; the farm bureau should stand on its own bottom, so to speak, and the 
county agent should not be an officer of the farm bureau. But, you understand, with 
the great variety of conditions throughout the country and the .closeness of touch that 
the formers have with the farm bureau they often lead him, almost compel him, to do 
things which he ought not to do. And yet, when those matters are brought to our 
attention, we try to correct them. 

Mr. Brand. Are you interested in the county agent's activities to increase the 
membership of the farm bureau? Does that meet with your approval or is it done 
under your direction? 

Dr. True. He should not act as an active emissary of the farm bureaus to solicit 
membership — he should keep out of that. 

Mr. Wingo. Has your attention been called to cases where he acts as secretary of 
the county farm bureau and sends out their literature in franked envelopes? 

Dr. True. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wingo. Literature sent out in his capacity of secretary of the farm bureau and 
not as county agent? 

Dr. True. Such cases have occurred, and, where they have been called to our 
attention, we took that up with the extension director. 

Mr. Wingo. Of course, you can not be held responsible for the irresponsible acts of 
scattered individuals. 

Dr. True. It is very difficult. 

Mr. Wingo. I am not trying to charge you with that, Doctor. 

The Chairman. No harm could result from drawing a strict line down through the 
actions of the county agents and the county farm bureaus, could there? For instance, 
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in the appropriation bill, if the language were so framed that it provided none of this 
money should be used for the purpose of supporting the county farm bureaus, would 
there be any harm from such a proposition — from the operation standpoint? 

Dr. True. I think not, if it is properly worded. 

Mr. Strong. Would not that be properly wording it, the way the chairman stated 
it? 

Dr. True. Generally. 

Mr. Wingo. Here is the point we are interested in: We do not want to destroy the 
efficiency of the county agent by reason of the friction that might arise, even assuming 
that it is jealousy that is not justified; but we have to me4t conditions as public ser- 
vants frequently and not theories. And I do not want any activity of your depart- 
ment or any discrimination to cause such a friction as will weaken the cause of your 
county-agent system. I do not care how many farm organizations there are, but I 
know enough about human nature to know if Congress or an administrative bureau 
selects one particular farm organization and undertakes to say it will recognize it as 
the voice of agriculture, it willproduce just about as much friction — the ladies present 
prevent me from using the proper word — as it would be to say we would recognize 
one church as having all wisdom in handling the question of the spiritual welfare of 
the country. You will have just the same situation. Human nature is human nature, 
and just as soon as you let the county farm bureaus create the impression they are 
part of your department and they are the selected few, it is going to cause awful re- 
sentment in the breasts of the farmers' union, the grange, and other organizations. 
They may be wrong, but it is not a question of who is right and who is wrong; it is a 
question of weakening the Government's aid in the development of agriculture 
through Federal appropriations. • That is the danger of the thing I am talking about. 

Dr. True. I am thinking along the same general line, in that we do not want to 
have a state of things in this country where the different farm organizations are quar- 
reling with each other, because that would be vital to their cause, and we welcome 
any arrangement which will enable them to work in harmony and to pull together in 
the interests of agriculture. 

Mr. Wingo. We do not want you to go away with the idea the committee is criti- 
cizing you for helping any farm organization, but we did want to present to you the 
criticism that bore in on us against your discriminating against otner farm organiza- 
tions. That is the point. We want you to help all Of them for the support of all 
farmers. If the farmers of a community organize an association, we do not care 
what they call it; if they apply to your agents for information and want aid, we want 
you to give it to them, and not to say, "No; you must join some other organization." 

Dr. True. You must understand that is just our position — that the agent should 
give every farm organization the information and instruction that they have to give. 

Mr. Wingo. The impression has gone out to the contrary and for that reason I have 
called it to your attention. I am convinced you really want to help all farm organiza- 
tions, and I am not criticizing you; but take, for instance, in a county where the ques- 
tion of making an appropriation for county aid is determined by the quorum court, 
and that quorum court is made up of the justices of the peace of the county, and those 
justices of the peace, 90 per cent of whom are farmers, usually join the farmers' union, 
and they come down to the courthouse to make an appropriation. They may not 
say so to the presiding officer, to the county judge; they may pot say so to the county 
agent or to the agent of the extension force there to help select a home demonstration 
agent, but they have said to themselves out in the courthouse yard, "They are dis- 
criminating against my organization, the farmers' union, and we will cut off their 
supply." And so the whole organization of that county has to suffer. Just from 
your viewpoint and the viewpoint of the farmers' bureau, say they are jealous, say 
they are unjustified, yet we have to recognize conditions as they are. And it is not 
sufficient to say that condition is not possible to exist, because it has existed, and I 
am afraid of its bad effects on the aid to agriculture. I am not objecting to your 
helping the farm bureau, but I insist you give no help to any one bureau which you 
won't give to any other farm organization that represents a group of farmers, just 
like you help the individual farmer if he applies for aid. I do not want the public 
to get the idea there is a selected organization that the Government recognizes, and 
if the farmers want to be in and get the benefits from the Agricultural Department 
thay have to go and join another organization than the one of their choice. That is 
the thing I want to avoid, and I think every Congressman wants to avoid that. 

The Chairman. Just before you leave, I want to ask you, in connection with the 
organizations of State federations and the national federation, have county agents 
and the representatives of the United States Department of Agriculture assisted in 
the organization of these federations? 
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Dr. True. I do not know that they have. Of course, these people are all closely 
associated in various ways, but my understanding has been that the farm bureaus 
themselves have formed their own State federations and the national federation. 

The Chairman. And in that they have not been assisted by the county agents or 
the representatives of the colleges or the Department of Agriculture, to your knowl- 
edge? 

Dr. True. Not in any definite way, so far as I know. 

The Chairman. That is all, Doctor. We are very much obliged to you. 

Dr. True. I am veryglad to have been before the committee. 

The Chairman. Mr. Hampton is here, and he is going to furnish us with the informa- 
tion Mr. Marsh stated he would furnish at the previous meeting. Mr. Hampton, we 
will hear you very briefly. 

STATEMENT OF MR. GEORGE P. HAMPTON, WASHINGTON, D. C., 
MANAGING DIRECTOR OF THE FARMERS' NATIONAL COUNCIL. 

Mr. Hampton. I am managing director of the Farmers' National Council, general 
manager of the All-American Cooperative Commission, Washington representative of 
a number of farm organizations, and also Washington correspondent of a number of 
farm papers. 

The Chairman. Now, Mr. Hampton, when Mr. Marsh was before the committee 
the other day certain questions were asked him regarding your organization — what it 
was, why it was here, wno it was representing, and how you were financially supported. 
I understood from Mr. Marsh you would present those facts to us. 

Mr. Strong. Mr. Chairman, before he proceeds, he says he is the representative of 
several farm organizations and the correspondent for several farm papers, and I sug- 
gest he put in the record, if he has no objection, the names of the organizations and 
the names of the papers in order that we may have that information before us. You 
may put it in later when the minutes are submitted to you; you need not do it now. 

Mr. Hampton. I can do that from memory. It will just take a minute and that 
will settle it. All or nearly all the farm organizations I represent are affiliated with 
the Farmers' National Council, but all these organizations have a number of things 
to attend to down here at Washington, either with Congress or the various bureaus 
and departments of the Federal Government, in which they need representation to 
cover other features besides those included in the program of the Farmers' National 
Council. 

Foremost amongst these organizations is the Washington State Grange, of which I 
have been the Washington legislative agent for over 12 years here at Washington. 
Other of these organizations are the National Gleaner Federation, with its main or- 

f.nization in the State of Michigan; a number of American societies of equity; the 
orth Carolina Farmers' Union, and several dairy organizations. 

Among the farm papers are what are known as the Pierce Farm Weeklies; the Iowa 
Homestead; the Stockman and Farmer of Kansas, Kansas City, Mo., circulating 
mainly in Kansas and in the State of Missouri; the Wisconsin Parmer; the Gleaner 
Forum, the national organ of the National Gleaner Federation; the Agricultural Grange 
News, official organ of the Washington State Grange; and Farm Stock and Home, one 
of the leading farm papers of the Northwest, published at Minneapolis, Minn. 

Now, if I understand, what you want from me is a statement of the organizations 
represented in the Farmers' National Council, some information in regard to its pro- 
gram and also its source of income. 

The Chairman. Yes. And some of the others who have testified already before the 
committee have told us what their annual income was, from what source it 
was received, and how it was expended — for what purposes. 

Mr. Hampton. I might as well make a preliminary intoductory statement: The 
Farmers' National Council is the outgrowth of systematic study and work to secure the 
farmers' rights here in Washington. The organization out of which it grew was com- 
posed of what was known as the Conference of Progressive State Granges and some- 
times referred to in grange circles as the insurgent State granges. I am a member of 
the grange and so is Mr. Marsh. 

A good many years ago, in an honorary capacity — that is, without pay — I repre- 
sented the National Grange down here, along with the legislative committee, looking 
after legislation for the entire organization; but bitter differences of opinion as to 
policies grew up between the national offices and some of the State Granges. These 
State Granges decided on independent action, and I gave my support to their move- 
ment. At my suggestion they opened up to make a drive to secure the legislation 
which the granges in the various States and the National Grange itself had indorsed. 
Among the things taken up was the parcel post. These six State granges formed a 
nucleus and organized a national committee and appealed to the farmers' union and 
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others to affiliate. Then we organized a central committee composed of representa- 
tives of these granges and the National Farmers' Union, of which Mr. Davis, of Arkan- 
sas, the present secretary- treasurer of the farmers' union; a member of the union from 
Tennessee, whose name I have forgotten but whom Mr. Barrett can name; a granger 
who was in the United States Senate at that time, Senator Gardner, of Maine; and Mr. 
Creasy, at that time State master of Pennsylvania Grange and the predecessor of Mr. 
McSparran here, composed the membership of this joint committee, with President 
Barrett, of the farmers' union, as a fifth member of the committee if the representatives 
of these granges and the Union did not agree, and with myself in charge as executive 
secretary. Then when we found that the marshaling of additional strength was 
necessary; acting under the instructions of our committee, we called a general parcel- 

Eost conference, and at that conference was formed an organization to supplement the 
irmers' work, known as the Postal Express Federation, with which representative 
business men, who had the same idea in mind, affiliated. The Farmers' National 
Committee on Postal Reform and this Postal Express Federation were the two wings 
of the parcel-post campaign, although they had the same management, harmonizing 
that work perfectly. I am making explanation to indicate the policy and plan that 
has been steadily followed out in all further developments of our activities down here 
in Washington. 

When the war came on and we were all under the necessity of aiding in consolidating 
the farm forces behind the Government in the prosecution of the war, we made strenu- 
ous efforts to bring all the farm organizations into a harmonious understanding and 
definite cooperation, to the one big end that we all, as Americans, had in view. 

As evidence developed as to what the after-the-war problems would be, many farmers 
saw greater necessity for cooperation and a general conference, to consider the great 
reconstruction problems as they affected the fanners' interests, open to all farm or- 
ganizations, was called, a tentative program drafted, based on the actions of the various 
organizations, and a temporary committee called here to Washington to consider the 
different proposals and prepare a more complete tentative draft. That tentative draft 
was put in printed form and sent to all the organizations with the view that two months 
later they should assemble here in Washington in delegate capacity and adopt a joint 
reconstruction program. 

The Chairman. That was the inception of the Farmers' National Council? 

Mr. Hampton. That was the inception of the Farmers' National Council. 

The Chairman. Briefly, Mr; Hampton, can you tell us from what source you derive 
your income? 

Mr. Hampton. I am glad to do that. Heretofore, up to this last year, the organiza- 
tion was entirely on a voluntary contribution basis. The general budget was mapped 
out, and the amount of the budget to do the minimum of effective work was stated, 
and appeals for funds were made. Here is a statement of our income and expendi- 
tures during 1920. I understand that covers what you asked for. This has been 
hastily prepared, because I expected to wait until I made my general rep3rt and in- 
come-tax return, etc. I only got back from the West yesterday morning, and have had 
a great deal of business to attend to, but I got this statement together. It is absolutely 
correct as to receipts. There may be some errors in classifying disbursements, but 
those errors will be negligible so far as percentages are concerned. 

The Chairman. Are you going to read that statement? 

Mr. Hampton. I am going to make the statement right here that we cover several 
activities in our general headquaretrs, but I am giving you the entire statement for 
all expenses in all activities, and then I separate those that belong to the Farmers' 
National Council. The Farmers' National Council is the National Legislative Federa- 
tion of Farm Organizations and individual farmers who subscribe to its program. It 
is exclusively devoted to this purpose. It has no other functions. Now, I will state 
the income from all sources, where it is from, the purpose, and the amount for the 
calendar year 1920: 

Washington State Grange, for the Farmers' National Council, $900.84. Gleaners, 
also for the Farmers' National Council, $300. Michigan potato growers, also for the 
Fanners' National Council, $200. Small subscriptions from individual farmers, etc., 
$509. Ed. C. Laseter, for packer control, transportation, and credit sections of the 
Farmers' National Council program, $5,300. William Kent, for the Farmers' National 
Council, $2,500. All-American Cooperative Commission, for cooperative commission 
work of the general manager's office, $1,917.95. Plum Plan League, for part payment 
of triple alliance meetings in support of two years' extension of Government operation 
of railroads, $1,933. Special news service for farm papers, $1,682.70. Incidental 
special service for farm papers — that is an error; I mean for farm organizations — at 
cost, $50.29. Mrs. Mary Fels and other single taxers, for single-tax educational work, 
conducted by myself as legislative agent of the Washington State Grange and not 
as part of the Farmers' National Council educational work, $500. Of the $500, Mrs. 
Mary Fels contributed $300, and other single taxers, $200. 
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The total 1920 receipts were $15,793.78. Total expenditures, $19,430.07. Ad- 
vanced by myself to balance disbursements, $3,636.29. 

Here are the disbursements. Salaries: George P. Hampton, $6,000; C. B. Marsh, 
$3,600; secretary to Mr. Hampton, $1,739; secretary to Mr. Marsh, $1,625; other office 
help, $767.35. Total for salaries and wages $13,731.30. 

Office rent, $725; new office equipment, $285; printing and office stationery, $1,345; 
general office supplies, $421; telephone and telegraph, $191.52; traveling, $1,180; 
newspaper-clipping service, $40.70; newspaper and magazine subscriptions, $27.75; 
postage, $587.55; stenographic reports, $132.35. These stenogaphic reports were ad- 
vance transcripts of hearings we were interested in. Attorney, $100; repairs (type- 
writers, etc.), $9; drayage, $23; sundries (including all expenses paid out of petty 
cash), $1,030.85. That makes a total of expenditures of $19,430.07. 

Summarizing and classifying receipts, the total receipts for all purposes were $15,- 
793.78, distributed as follows: From the All- American Cooperative Commission for 
work of commission, $1,917.95: Plumb Plan League, for part payment of expenses of 
triple alliance meetings in support of two-year extension of Government control of 
railroads, held in Iowa, Nebraska, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Michigan, and North Caro- 
lina, $1,933; special news service for farm papers, $1,682.70; incidental special service 
for organizations and individuals, $50.29; Mrs. Mary Fels and other single taxers, 
$500. That makes a total of $6,583.93 to be deducted from the grand total, leaving a 
total of receipts for the Farmers* National Council of $9,209.84. 

(The statement submitted by Mr. Hampton is as follows:) 

Financial statement for 1920 of Farmers' National Council headquarters, Washington, 

D. C, conducted by George P. Hampton. 

INCOME FROM ALL SOURCES. 

Washington State Grange, for Farmers' National Council $900. 84 

Gleaners, for Farmers' National Council 300. 00 

Michigan Potato Growers' Exchange, for Farmers' National Council 200. 00 

Small subscriptions from individuals, for Farmers' National Council 509. 00 

Ed C. Lasater, for packer control, transportation and credit sections of 

Fanners' National Council program 5, 300. 00 

William Kent, for Farmers' National Council 2, 500. 00 

All-American Cooperative Commission, for cooperative commission work 

of the general manager's office 1, 917. 95 

Plumb Plan League, for part payment of triple alliance meetings in support 

of two years' extension of Government operation of railroads 1, 933. 00 

Special news service, for farm papers 1, 682. 70 

Incidental special service for farm papers, at cost . 50. 29 

Mrs. Mary Fels and other single taxers, for single-tax educational work 
conducted by G. P. Hampton as legislative agent of the Washington State 
Grange and not as part of the Farmers' National Council educational 
work 500.00 

Total 1920 receipts. 15, 793. 78 

Advanced by G. P. Hampton to balance disbursements 3, 636. 29 

19, 430. 07 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Salaries * 

G. P. Hampton 6, 000. 00 

B.C. Marsh 3,600.00 

Secretary to Mr. Hampton 1, 739. 00 

Secretary to Mr. Marsh 1, 625. 00 

Other office help 767.35 

13, 731. 35 

Office rent 725.00 

New office equipment 285. 00 

Printing and office stationery 1, 345. 00 

General office supplies 421. 00 

Telephone and telegraph 191. 52 

Traveling : 1,180.00 

Newspaper-clipping service 40. 70 

01652-^22—10 
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Mr. Hampton. Yes; and I will be glad to have representatives of our committee .at 
the proper time come before your committee and discuss those questions or do so 
myself. 

Mr. Strong. I just asked you the question if you have some legislation to suggest 
that would bring about that extension of credits. 

Mr. Hampton. Yes; we have, and our director of legislation will be glad to come 
before this committee or any other committee of Congress at any time you or any 
Members of Congress desire and present our case, and, if necessary, I will come myself. 

Mr. Strong. We have had the matter discussed, but I was wondering if you had a 
legislative program to suggest. 

Mr. Hampton. Yes; we have, most decidedly. 

The Chairman. I think we have here the information we were seeking from you 
unless you have something special there. 

Mr. Hampton. Here are three resolutions adopted by the convention of the United 
Farmers of America. 

The Chairman. You can put those right into the minutes. 

Mr. Hampton. One is their declaration of affiliation with the Farmers' National 
Council on a per capita of 25 cents annual dues; another, affiliation with the Ail- 
American Cooperative Commission on 10 cents per capita; and the third indicates its 
friendly relationship to labor. 

Is there anything more, gentlemen? 

Mr. Win oo. What did you say your salary was? I did not catch it. 

Mr. Hampton. It is $6,000 a year, provided I get it. 

Mr. Wingo. That is true of all of us. 

Mr. Hampton. Well, I do not know, but when this organization was formed the 
affiliating farm organizations were all on a voluntary contribution basis, and I assumed 
the financial responsibility. Each year I submitted a minimiim budget and stated 
that we could not make an effective showing with lees than that amount of money. 
Then for the purpose of getting started I underwrote it, and I had to go down in my 
pocket many a time to meet the deficit and balance expenditures. I did not have 
to do this every year. This last year, as the statement I have presented shows, I 
had to go down in my own pocket. I have cut my salary a little bit more than squarely 
in two, so that I get less than $2,500, in round figures. 

Mr. Strong. Won't that be cumulative? 

Mr. Hampton. Well, in a moral Bense; yes; but the legal obligation never exists. 

Mr. Strong. I know, but if they get the money in the treasury you will get the 
money? 

Mr. Hampton. If they get the money in the treasury I believe I will get it. 

Mr. Wingo. Does that salary mean your combined salary from your single-tax 
activities and the National Council and all these others? 

Mr. Hampton. It is my combined salary. When I cast in my lot with the Pro- 
gressive State Granges I made the pledge I would agree with them at the beginning 
of any year what my full salary was to be for that year and then prorate it. I do not 
pyramid; I do not even take the money I get for writing articles for myself. I threw 
that into the general pot, and my salary is the combined amount I get from all sources. 

Mr. Wingo. Which one of the pots, the single-tax pot or the Farmers' National 
Council pot? 

Mr. Hampton. I mean the Farmers' National Council. The single tax has meant 
no money to me; every penny I got went into propaganda work. 

Mr. Wingo. You simply get contributions for propaganda work and no salary for 
that? 

Mr. Hampton. Not any salary for that. That was a "love" service, if I may so 
express it — not that the other work is not love service also. 

(The resolutions filed by Mr. Hampton are as follows:) 

RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE NATIONAL UNION OF THE UNITED FARMERS OF AMERICA 
IN ANNUAL CONVENTION, CHICAGO, ILL., FEBRUARY 3-5, 1U21. 

Whereas the Farmers' National Council is serving most effectively the farmers of 

America in carrving out the reconstruction program to put agriculture upon a 

sound economic basis; and 
Whereas the Farmers* National Council is best equipped also to serve farmers in 

national legislative matters not included in the council's reconstruction program: 

Therefore 

R<"*oI^ed by the United Farmers of America in annual convention assembled, That we 
affiliate with the Farmers' National Council, indorse its reconstruction program, and 
contribute annually to the council for carrying out its reconstruction program, and for 
services to be rendered to the United Farmers of America at least 25 cents per capita 
of the membership of the United Farmers of America. 
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Mr. Hampton. Of North Carolina. 

Mr. Wingo. On a basis of 10 cents per capita? 

Mr. Hampton. Yes; on a basis of 10 cents per capita. 

Mr. Wingo. They are interested, I presume, in the single-tax activities? 

Mr. Hampton. Well, no. The single-tax activities have nothing to do with the 
Farmers' National Council. The council is in no way responsible — the council has 
nothing to do with the single-tax activities. I am a single taxer myself, you know; 
there is no question about that. The Washington State Grange has indorsed the 
single tax, and it is as their representative I conduct the single -tax activities. I am 
unqualifiedly in favor of the Ralston-Nolan bill, pending before Congress. Those 
are measures the Farmers' National Council is not connected with, except they are 
interested in supporting public discussion of all questions in dispute. 

Mr. Wingo. I was trying to arrive at the community of interest between you and 
the farmers of North Carolina, whether it was on your single tax views or not. 

Mr. Hampton. The representatives and delegates from the Farmers' Union of North 
Carolina participated in the conference which drafted and adopted the farmers' recon- 
struction program, on which the legislative activities of the Farmers' National Council 
are based. 

Mr. Wingo. I notice you use the word "reconstruction" several times. What do 
you mean by "reconstruction"; such as we had after the Civil War? 

Mr. Hampton. No; it covers the broad legislative questions now pending before 
Congress and which have come to the front in a very acute form as a result of the World 
War. If you would like to have this program placed in the record, I have it right here. 

Mr. Wingo. What particular problem has tne war created for the American farmer? 

Mr. Hampton. Here is a statement of the reconstruction program of the Farmers' 
National Council. It is summarized right here, if you want to put it in the record. 

Mr. Wingo. No; I want to get just in a general way what particular reconstruction 
program the war has created for the American farmer that did not exist before. I want 
to get your idea on that. 

Mr. Hampton. I would not undertake to say they were created by the war, but 
certainly they came to a very acute head as a result of the war. For instance, the 
tremendous volume of the war debt is certainly a grave problem that vitally affects 
the farmer's interest, and the packer-control legislation — the question of who is going 
to control the food supply — is a very vital question. 

Mr. Wingo. That is not a reconstruction problem. You mean to reconstruct the 
Government or what? 

Mr. Hampton. You can take this: I do not want to take much time in going into 
these different details, but here is a detailed statement of the reconstruction program 
of the Farmers' National Council. 

Mr. Wingo. It is not a question of taking time. As a member of the committee I 
want to get your viewpoint of the particular reconstruction program. The question 
of packer control was a pressing'problem before the war. 

Mr. Hampton. It has been for 10 years. 

Mr. Wingo. You would not class that as a reconstruction problem. 

Mr. Hampton. We have included it in what is called the farmers' reconstruction 
program. That is one of the big planks of the program that the Farmers' National 
Council is organized to aid in carrying into effect. 

Mr. Wingo. Your idea, then, of the word "reconstruction" is to get legislation and 
not to reconstruct the Government? 

Mr. Hampton. You can use the word *' legislative" in defining the reconstruction 
program, if you like. 

Mr. Wingo. No; I would be opposed to reconstructing the legislative body. 

Mr. Hampton. I will just give a summary of the general headings: 

First, Government ownership and operation of railroads for service and not for profit. 

Second, public ownership and development of natural resources for the people. 

Third, Government ownership of the ship3 built by the people and operation thereof 
to encourage manufacturing and agriculture. 

Fourth, adequate control of the meat-packing industry. 

Fifth, paying the cost of the war by taxes on estates, incomes, excess profits, natural 
resources speculatively held, and a capital tax with a high exemption on all propeity. 

Sixth, to make credit as cheap and as available to agriculture as to any other legiti- 
mate and responsible industry. 

The3e are the six essentials of the program. 

Mr. Strong. Have you any legislation to suggest as to how that last proposition of 
cheap credits to agriculture can oe brought about? 

Mr. Hampton. Of course, with all due respect to the membars of this committee, I 
am rot here now to make an argument in favor of this program. 

Mr. Strong. I just asked you if you had any legislation to suggest. 
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Mr. Hampton. Yes; and I will be glad to have representatives of our committee .at 
the proper time come before your committee and discuss those questions or do so 
myself. 

Mr. Strong. I just asked you the question if you have some legislation to suggest 
that would bring about that extension of credits. 

Mr. Hampton. Yes; we have, and our director of legislation will be glad to come 
before this committee or any other committee of Congress at any time you or any 
Members of Congress desire and present our case, and, if necessary, I will come myself. 

Mr. Strong. We have had the matter discussed, but I was wondering if you had a 
legislative program to suggest. 

Mr. Hampton. Yes; we have, most decidedly. 

The Chairman. I think we have here the information we were seeking from you 
unless you have something special there. 

Mr. Hampton. Here are three resolutions adopted by the convention of the United 
Farmers of America. 

The Chairman. You can put those right into the minutes. 

Mr. Hampton. One is their declaration of affiliation with the Farmer8 , National 
Council on a per capita of 25 cents annual dues; another, affiliation with the All- 
American Cooperative Commission on 10 cents per capita; and the third indicates its 
friendly relationship to labor. 

Is there anything more, gentlemen? 

Mr. Wingo. What did you say your salary was? I did not catch it. 

Mr. Hampton. It is $6,000 a year, provided I get it. 

Mr. Wingo. That is true of all of us. 

Mr. Hampton. Well, I do not know, but when this organization was formed the 
affiliating farm organizations were all on a voluntary contribution basis, and I assumed 
the financial responsibility. Each year I submitted a minimum budget and stated 
that we could not make an effective showing with less than that amount of money. 
Then for the purpose of getting started I underwrote it, and I had to go down in my 
pocket many a time to meet the deficit and balance expenditures. I did not have 
to do this every year. This last year, as the statement I have presented shows, I 
had to go down in my own pocket. I have cut my salary a little bit more than squarely 
in two, so that Iget less than $2,500, in round figures. 

Mr. Strong. Won't that be cumulative? 

Mr. Hampton. Well, in a moral sense; yes; but the legal obligation never exists. 

Mr. Strong. I know, but if they get the money in the treasury you will get the 
money? 

Mr. Hampton. If they get the money in the treasury I believe I will get it. 

Mr. Wingo. Does that salary mean your combined salary from your single-tax 
activities and the National Council and all these others? 

Mr. Hampton. It is my combined salary. When I cast in my lot with the Pro- 
gressive State Granges I made the pledge I would agree with them at the beginning 
of any year what my full salary was to be for that year and then prorate it. I do not 
pyramid; I do not even take the money I get for writing articles for myself. I threw 
that into the general pot, and my salary is the combined amount I get from all sources. 

Mr. Wingo. Which one of the pots, the single-tax pot or the Farmers' National 
Council pot? 

Mr. Hampton. I mean the Farmers' National Council. The single tax has meant 
no money to me; every penny I got went into propaganda work. 

Mr. Wingo. You simply get contributions for propaganda work and no salary for 
that? 

Mr. Hampton. Not any salary for that. That was a "love" service, if I may so 
express it — not that the other work is not love service also. 

(The resolutions filed by Mr. Hampton are as follows:) 

RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE NATIONAL UNION OF THE UNITED FARMERS OF AMERICA 
IN ANNUAL CONVENTION, CHICAGO, ILL., FEBRUARY 3-5, 1921. 

Whereas the Farmers' National Council is serving most effectively the farmers of 

America in carrving out the reconstruction program to put agriculture upon a 

sound economic basis; and 
Whereas the Farmers' National Council is best equipped also to serve farmers in 

national legislative matters not included in the council's reconstruction program: 

Therefore 

Revolved by the United Farmers of America in annual convention assembled, That we 
affiliate with the Farmers' National Council, indorse its reconstruction program, and 
contribute annually to the council for carrying out its reconstruction program, and for 
services to be rendered to the United Farmers of America at least 25 cents per capita 
of the membership of the United Farmers of America. 
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AFFILIATES WITH THE ALL-AMERICAN COOPERATIVE COMMISSION. 

Resolved by the National Union, United Farmers of America, in annual conference 
<xssembled, Chicago, IU., February 3-5, 19*1, That we affiliate with the AU-American 
Cooperative Commission and contribute annually to the commission, for carrying 
out its program, at least 10 cents per capita of the dues-paying membership of the 
United Farmers of America. 

0PP08ED TO THE ENFORCED OPEN 8HOP. 

Resolved by the United Farmers of America in annual convention assembled, Morrison 
Hotel, Chicago, III., February 3-5, 1921, That we are in favor of collective bargaining 
for farmer and labor alike, and are therefore opposed to the enforced open shop. 

(The committee thereupon, at 4.30 o'clock p.. m., adjourned until to-morrow» 
Wednesday, February 16, 1921, at 10.30 o'clock a. m.) 



Committee on Banking and Currency, 

House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C, Wednesday, July 20, 1921. 

The committee met, pursuant to call of the chairman, at 10.30 o'clock a. m., in the 
committee room in the Capitol, Hon. Louis T. McFadden (chairman) presiding. 

The Chairman. The committee will come to order. Mr. Howard and Mr. Coverdale 
of the American Farm Bureau Federation are here. 

Gentlemen of the committee, I have gone over these previous hearings we have 
held in regard to the investigation of farm organizations, and have a series of questions 
for Mr. Howard. I would like to get as complete answers from him as possible, and if 
you do not object I would like to proceed with these questions and their answers, 
and then if you will make notes of what you want to ask Mr. Howard in the way of 
questions, you may do so a little bit later on. 

Mr. Howard, personally I want to express my appreciation of your previous visdt 
here when I was ill so that the hearing could not progress. I am sorry we had to call 
you back, but we are anxious to complete these hearings, and in the testimony Mr. 
Silver gave he referred to you several times and said you would furnish certain in- 
formation, etc. 

STATEMENT OF MR. J. B. HOWARD, PRESIDENT AMERICAN FARM 

BUREAU FEDERATION, CHICAGO, ILL. 

Mr. Howard. Mr. Chairman, may I say that owing to the fact that a letter regarding 
this hearing which you wrote to me at the Chicago office was misplaced, I went away 
on this Great Lakes trip, feeling that the hearing would not be held, since I had not 
heard from you. I have not been able to get the material which I might otherwise 
have brought, but any questions which I can not answer, Mr. Coverdale, I am sure, 
has from his files material from which he can. 

The Chairman. I am directing these questions largely to you. Of course, if Mr. 
Coverdale replies, you will approve of his answers? 

Mr. Howard. Yes. 

The Chairman. We will begin in the primer. My first question is, what is the 
American Farm Bureau Federation? That, I am sure, you can answer? 

Mr. Howard. It is an organization of State federations of county farm bureaus 

The Chairman. How many States are members? 

Mr. Howard. I will let Mr. Coverdale answer that question, he being the secretary. 

Mr. Coverdale. Forty- two. 

The Chairman. What is the function of the county farm bureaus? 

Mr. Howard. Replying to that, I would probably have to cover a good deal of 
ground, for it is not uniform in the different counties of the different States. In a gen- 
eral way, it is to promote agriculture and agricultural organizations, better production, 
and better marketing. 

The Chairman. What is the relation of the county agent to the farm bureau? 

Mr. Howard. The county agent functions within the county only. He is under a 
cooperative management of the officers of the county farm bureau and extension de- 
partment of the State agricultural colleges and the Department of Agriculture. 

The Chairman. Does the organization called the farm bureau mean the same thing 
in all the States or are there different ideas regarding the functions in the different 
States? 

Mr. Howard. Since it is a comparatively new organization, there is necessarily 
some little differences of opinion in various States. 
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Let me ask you, Mr. Chairman, if you are using the term "farm bureau " as applied 
to a county organization, a State organization, or the national organization? 

The Chairman. I was speaking particularly of the county bureau. However, I 
might say it applies to all of them. Is it the same in all of the States? 

Mr. Howard. Hardly. 

The Chairman. What is the difference? 

Mr. Howard. There are some States which have an idea that it is a legitimate 
function of a county farm bureau to go directly into marketing work, buying and 
selling of commodities. That is not the common thought, however. There are a 
few such counties as that. The general plan is to hold to educational and organiza- 
tion work. 

The Chairman. That is, the policy of your organization is to confine it strictly 
to that? 

Mr. Howard. We virtually have no direct connection or authority over any county 
farm bureau, but as far as our influence goes it is along that line. 

The Chairman. Can you tell the committee where the American Farm Bureau 
Federation derived its name? 

Mr. Howard. It was so named at an organization meeting held in Chicago some 
years ago at which a great number of names were discussed, such names as the Amer- 
ican Agricultural Association, American Chamber of Agriculture, and others. Finally 
it was determined to use the name "American Farm Bureau Federation." 

The Chairman. What was the purpose when the Farm Bureau was first organized? 

Mr. Howard. Are you speaking of the county farm bureau now? 

The Chairman. Yes; first. 

Mr. Howard. This whole movement sprang up from county organizations. The 
first county farm bureau was organized in Broome County, N. Y., a little more than 
10 years ago. It sprang up in the Binghamton Chamber of Commerce. That chamber 
of commerce had within it a number of departments of work wnich were called 
"bureaus" — a bureau of commerce, a bureau of transportation, a retailers' bureau, 
and so on, and each of those bureaus had as the manager of that bureau a transporta- 
tion agent, and so on. It occurred to that chamber of commerce that that city drew 
its greatest support from its agricultural interests around the city; that they should 
do something to help the farmers of the community. So they organized a new depart- 
ment, and they called it the farm bureau. They put in charge of that bureau an 
agent as they had at the head of their other departments, and since his functions 
were confined to Broome County, they called him the county agent. In that way 
the farm bureau and county agent became established terms. 

The Chairman. How about the State federation now; how was that brought about? 

Mr. Howard. Let me say that this county farm bureau spread pretty rapidly from 
Broome County to other counties in New York and from New York to other States, 
Illinois, Missouri, and Iowa being among the earlier ones to take it up, so far as I 
know. I can not give you the direct order in which the movement progressed. 

But after a little while it became evident to the officers of those county farm bureaus 
that there were problems which were of more than local import, problems which 
several counties or the agriculture of the whole State was concerned in. So they first 
began to hold conferences as farm bureau officers of adjoining counties, and gradually 
evolved a State federation. My recollection is that the first State farm bureau federa- 
tion was in Missouri, and the next one in Massachusetts, following which the others 
have grown. 

The Chairman. That was started before the American Farm Bureau Federation 
was started? 

Mr. Howard. Certainly. When the county movement was started in New York, 
there was no dream of a State organization or anything more than just a county organi- 
zation, and it was not until a number of States were organized that there was any 
thought of a national organization. 

The Chairman. When first organized, was there any thought of a general represen- 
tative farmers' organization, do you think? 

Mr. Howard. There certainly was not; that is, when the first counties were 
organized. 

The Chairman. That came subsequently? 

Mr. Howard. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. It was organized rather to do a specific piece of work in connection 
with the Government? 

Mr. Howard. I beg your pardon. 

The Chairman. The farm bureau was organized for a specific piece of work in 
cooperation with the Government, was it not? 

Mr. Howard. The Government was not thought of in the beginning of the county 
farm bureau work. It was financed in the beginning by the chamber of commerce 
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and by some funds from a railroad, and it was three or four years before the Smith- 
Lever appropriations. 

The Chairman. Then when the Smith-Lever appropriation was made, of course, 
the United States then participated in the organization of these county farm bureaus? 

Mr. Howard. Yes; certainly. But what I want to put over is the fact that the 
f irm bureaus started not as a governmental agency, and that it prospered and spread 
and was succeeding for some three or four years before the Smith-Lever appropriations 
"were made. 

The Chairman. Since that time it has been supported to a certain extent by the 
Smith-Lever appropriations? 

Mr. Howard. Certainly. The Government saw it was a good thing and got in on it 
then. 

The Chairman. Is it not a fact that because of the appropriations from the Govern- 
ment under the Smith-Lever law it gives them a particular advantage over any other 
organization now? I am speaking of the county farm bureau. 

Mr. Howard. Not necessarily. 

The Chairman. Is the farm bureau now a governmental agency? 

Mr. Howard. I will ask Mr. Coverdale to put into the record in reply to that, 
a memorandum of understanding as between the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion and the Department of Agriculture. 

The Chairman. That is your answer to that question? 

Mr. Howard. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. I have that here, which I will put in a little later on, if Mr. Cover- 
dale will wait. 

The next question, of course, deals with the provision one. I was going to ask if 
it was a auasi-governmental agency. You want the statement in the memorandum 
to cover that answer as well, do you? 

Mr. Howard. Let me, at this point, Mr. Chairman, explain one thing with regard 
to our organization. 

The Chairman. Suppose you give us your conception of this situation, Mr. Howard. 
This is rather important to the committee. 

Mr. Howard. So far as the county agent, per se, is concerned, the Government 
functions, inasmuch as it pays a part of his salary. But the county agent does not 
function outside of his county organization. The State federations do not use the 
county agent, neither does the American Farm Bureau Federation use the county 
agent directly. We might ask a county farm bureau or a State federation might ask a 
county farm bureau for a certain amount of information. The county might author- 
ize the county agent to collect that information. But that is not any of our affairs. 

The Chairman. The county or the county farm bureau? 

Mr. Howard. The county farm bureau. 

The Chairman. In some States the farm bureau is an official agency set up by the 
laws of the State, is it not? 

Mr. Howard. There are some State3 which appropriate funds and define what the 
county farm bureau shall consist of and make some regulations in regard to its 
membership. 

The Chairman. Do not some 01 the laws of some of the States provide especially for 
the organization of these bureaus and make appropriations direct for their support? 

Mr. Howard. I can not answer that question. 

The Chairman. Article 3 of the American Farm Bureau Federation constitution on 
membership states that "The membership of this organization shall consist of a State 
farm bureau of federations ba^ed on the farm bureau or similar plan." What does 
the expression "based on the farm bureau or similar plan" mean? 

Mr. Howard. There are some States which have organizations which are not called 
farm bureaus, functioning along the same general line3. If those States should want 
to affiliate through those organizations with us, we wanted to have a law so they could 
come in. The Southern States, in place of having farm bureaus have county councils 
of agriculture, but organized on very much the same line, and they would be eligible 
for membership. . 

The Chairman. You confine your memberships entirely to farmers, or do you take 
in commercial men — bankers, merchants, and men of that caliber? 

Mr. Howard. That is somewhat regulated by State laws. A good many of the 
, States have said that a county farm bureau shall consist of members who are farmers or 
whose major business is farming. As a general rule we hold as closely as we can to 
farmers. 

The Chairman. You speak of the laws. You mean the laws of the States and not 
of your federation? 
Mr. Howard. Yes. 

The Chairman. Now, Mr. Howard, is it not a fact that the statement made in article 
3 means that any organization to be eligible to membership in your farm bureau 
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federation must be the organization which is cooperating with the Government in 
extension work? 

Mr. Howard. No; I would not put that interpretation on it. 

The Chairman. In other words, we are feeling here, some of us engaged in these 
hearings, that the very foundations of your organizations rest upon Government 
coperation. Dr. True, of the Department of Agriculture, referred to that. 

Mr. Howard. Let me call your attention to the fact that there are some counties 
in the United States that are not accepting any governmental appropriations or State 
appropriations or county appropriations, and they are members. 

The Chairman. Then wny do you prohibit other farm organizations from joining 
it, like the grange? 

Mr. Howard. We never have prohibited them. 

The Chairman. Are they members of your organization? 

Mr. Howard. A great many members of the grange are members of our organization. 

The Chairman. But, as a body, they are not affiliated? 

Mr. Howard. They are not; no. 

The Chairman. Is there any reason why they should not join? 

Mr. Howard. If they would come under our constitution and meet the approval 
of our executive committee, there would be no reason why they should not join. 
Our thought, Mr. Chairman, is that there must be a working unit somewhere down the 
line, and that working unit must be comparatively close to the farmer himself. So 
we have taken the county organization as a working unit. 

The Chairman. Inasmuch as the countries are organized under the Smith-Lever 
appropriations, do you not think that that gives a particular advantage to your or- 
ganization not held by any other organization? 

Mr. Howard. Well, I do not see that it does. We do not prohibit in any way other 
organizations working with the county agent. In fact, we nave encouraged that and 
they do work with the county agent. 

The Chairman. But do you not think that the present growth of your organization 
to its present proportions is because of the governmental connections through the 
Smith-Lever law and its appropriations? 

Mr. Howard. The present growth of our organization is due to the fact that we have 
attracted in the various States and counties a high type of leadership. That leader- 
ship has in many cases been men who have been in their own individual farming 
cooperating with their State colleges and have at times called on the Department 01 
Agriculture for aid. I would say that it is the type of men which we have attracted 
and men who have had that connection, rather than the Smith-Lever appropriations. 

The Chairman. You say ' 'we have attracted." Do you mean that men have been 
attracted and gotten through the extension departments of the colleges under the 
Smith-Lever appropriations? 

Mr. Howard. No; I do not mean that. They are individual farmers who never 
have had any connection with the extension department other than that they see the 
benefit of the extension departments and the thousands that benefit in their own 
work. 

The Chairman. You are speaking now of the membership of the local farm bureaus? 

Mr. Howard. Yes. 

The Chairman. Of course, it is a fact that a large amount of the Government's 
money is spent annually in the support of the agencies or the county agents in each one 
of the counties. In practically all of those counties, I think, the county agent is quite 
a factor in the work of the county farm bureau, is he not? 

Mr. Howard. The county farm-bureau work within the county itself, yes; along 
certain lines of marketing and production. 

The Chairman. You say that in some counties they are not receiving aid from the 
United States Government or the Smith-Lever law? What would be the effect upon 
the farm bureaus if the money — Federal, State, and county — was withdrawn? 

Mr. Howard. That would vary in different States. It would be disastrous in some 
States in other States it would not hinder the work at all. 

The Chairman. How many farm bureaus do you think would survive? 

Mr. nowARD. That would be merely a guess. Let me call your attention to the 
fact that a number of our best agricultural States receive very small appropriations. 
My own State of Iowa receives, as the result of the Smith-Lever funds $000 a year for 
each county, or $50 a month on the salary of the county agent. 

The Chairman. Do you mean that there is a discrimination against certain States 
by the Department of Agriculture? 

Mr. Howard. I mean virtually this: Mv understanding is that the Smith-Lever 
funds are distributed with regard to the agricultural population of the various States, 
and that some States, like your own, for instance, has a lot of small cities and town? 
which would class as rural, and a smaller population of real farmers. Therefore you 
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get more in proportion to your production than a number of other States get. I am 
not saying that is unfair, but it is just simply a condition. 

The Chairman. So you think it would have a disastrous effect on many of tho 
counties and states? 

Mr. Howard. A State like your own State, it would have. 

The Chairman. What effect would it have on the state federations, or would it 
have any effect upon them? 

Mr. Howard. The state federations use no funds coming from any federal, state or 
county taxes. 

The Chairman. If the appropriations were withdrawn from the support of the 
local county farm bureau, of course, the State federation would go out of business, 
would it not? 

Mr. Howard. We might have to go out and get fresh funds from some other source, 
but we would not go out of business. 

The Chairman. It would have a very detrimental effect on your complete organ- 
ization, would it not? 

Mr. Howard. It \*ould injure the countv work in a number of States much more 
than it would injure the State work or the American Federation work. 

The Chairman. Mr. Howard, is it your opinion that an institution supported and 
maintained by the Government should become the representative of a class of people 
in legislative .and other matters? 

Mr. Howard. We certainly are not doing that; if we are, we should not. 

The Chairman. You think the Smith-Lever appropriations and other public funds 
should be used for the specific purposes for which they were intended? 

Mr. Howard. Certainly they should. 

The Chairman. Do you think the Smith-Lever law should be used as a basis for 
building up an organization to represent the farmors, as a class? 

Mr. Howard. It certainly should not, and it never has been. 

The Chairman. Is it not working that way now, practically, in your organization? 

Mr. Howard. I do not think so, Mr. Chairman; if it is it is an unconscious result; 
we are not featuring that at all. 

The Chairman. Does not the county agent, who is a Government employee, have 
a large part directly or indirectly in building up the farm bureau organization? 

Mr. Howard. That memorandum from the Department of Agriculture will answer 
that. It says he has nothing to do with the solicitation of memberships. 

The Chairman. But, as a matter of fact, does he not and has he not done it? 

Mr. Howard. Ifr is possible he has in some cases. I can not answer for all the 
county farm bureaus. 

The Chairman. Has not a great deal of the time of many of the county agents 
been given to effecting strong farm bureau organizations, such as, for instance, in 
your State of Iowa? 

Mr. Howard. Let Mr. Coverdale answer that. He was a county agent leader 
over there tor a considerable time. 

The Chairman. What have you to say, Mr. Coverdale? 

Mr. Coverdale. State the question again, Mr. Chairman, please. 

The Chairman. I say, has not a great deal of the time of many of your county 
agents been given to effecting strong county bureau organizations, such as in your 
own State of Iowa? 

Mr. Coverdale. I presume on the average they have probably spent two weeks 
during the big membership campaign work in order to get their program outlined. 
The program of work in the county calls for a large budget, and in order to get that 
budget tney were interested in getting people together to find out what the program 
was, and in that way indirectly, I would say, they have spent practically two weeks 
in that work, not in soliciting members, but in calling tneir people together in or- 
ganization. 

The Chairman. The county agent, then, has not solicited members in the farm 
bureaus? 

Mr. Coverdale. No, sir; not in my State; we are absolutely against it. 

The Chairman. Is it done in any States? 

Mr. Coverdale. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Howard. May I state then, Mr. Chairman, if I may, what one county agent 
in Iowa told me some little time ago? He said: 

"I consider it a hardship that I can not go out and do more at soliciting members 
than I do. If I could ask the farmers to join I think it would enable me to find out 
where we are weak in our work; and I could strengthen my own work by doing a 
certain amount of soliciting which I am not able to do. " 
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The Chairman. Mr. Howard, can you differentiate the work in your farm bureau 
and the work of the county agents? Is it not one compact part and parcel of the same 
organization? 

Air. Howard. The same board of directors have charge of the county agent and the 
county farm bureau work. I presume if you were a business man and owned a store 
and a bank you would not have very much trouble in differentiating between tie 
two lines, and yet they might in your mind overlap occasionally. 

The Chairman. Now, on New Years you issued a message to the county agents. 
Toe? not your message make the county agent the leading factor in your county faim 
tureau organization? 

Mr. Howard. I do not recall just what that might have been. 

The Chairman. Suppose I read that right here now. 

Mr. Howard. Let me see what it is then. 

The Chairman. It is in the January number of the County Agent and Farm Bureau, 
on the front page. 

Mr. Howard. Yes; I remember that, Mr. Chairman. The editor of that paper 
came in and wanted a little message, and had it prepared for me, and without very 
much thought I let it go. 

The Chairman. I want to put that in the record here, and I want the committee 
to hear this statement. This is headed "A New Year Message to the County Agent. 
By J. R. Howard, president, American Farm Bureau Federation. 

"The county agent is the keystone of the federation. The architects of a great and 
enduring farmers' organization builded to the eternal glory of America will never 
forget the importance of that keystone. * * * 

"My point is that the county agent is set in positive position of leadership, whether 
he wiil or not.' ' 

* ******* 

"I would urge every county agent in America to assume a position of real leadership 
in his county and to stand or to fall on his record as an organizer of farmers into a strong 
and effective county farm bureau. * * * 

"The county agent is the strong right arm of the American Farm Bureau Federation. 
I have found that by use the right arm retains and increases its power. * * *." 

(The entire article referred to, directed by the chairman to be printed, is here printed 
in full, as follows:) 

A New Year Message to the County Agent. 

"AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION. 
" By J. R. Howard, president. 

"The county agent is the keystone of the federation. The architects of a great and 
enduring farmers' organization builded to the eternal glory of America will never 
forget the importance of that keystone 

"The American Farm Bureau Federation is exactly what the individual county 
farm bureaus make it. And the county farm bureau,! have found again and again 
and again, is just what the county agent makes it. Show me a weak, listless, ineffective 
county farm bureau and I will show you behind it a weak, listless, ineffective county 
agent^— one of these harmless, meek, milk-and-water fellows forever reiterating that 
'this is your bureau, members, and I am your agent; please tell me what to do so that 
you will continue to pay my salary.' My point is that the county agent is set in 
positive position of leadership, whether he will or not. He can no more escape the 
responsibilities of leadership than can a line officer in the Army. When the farmers 
find that they are investing their money in a hired man instead of a leader, they 
begin to rearet that they pay him a leader's salary instead of a hired man's wages. 

"I would urge every county agent in America to assume a position of real leadership 
in his county and to stand or to fall on his record as an organizer of farmers into a strong 
and effective county farm bureau. With strong county bureaus fired with a burning 
zeal for agricultural justice our movement will challenge the admiration of the world. 

"The county agent is the strong right arm of the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion. I have found that by use the right arm retains and increases its power. We 
intend to make increasing use of the county agent. Therefore, we earnestly solicit 
his constant cooperation. Ask him to continue to help the American Farm Bureau 
Federation so that the American Farm Bureau Federation may help him and hw 
people." 

The Chairman. Is that still your idea, Mr. Howard? 
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Mr. Howard. So far as the county farm bureau goes, I would stand absolutely by 
that. 

The Chairman. In that you clearly set forth the invitation to the county agent to 
assist the American Farm Burean Federation? 

Mr. Howard. I understand that as agriculture improves generally over the country 
we all grow stronger. The county agent has been a very efficient fellow in the building 
up of agriculture and agricultural sentiment. We encourage him everywhere we 
can to do better work. 

The Chairman. Can a county agent be a government employee and fulfill the 
obligations outlined by you? 

Mr. Howard. We have outlined no obligations for the county agent. 

The Chairman. You do not give them any instructions at ali? 

Mr. Howard. We do not. 

The Chairman. You. acknowledge in this statement that the county agent, who is 
a Government employee and whosework has been built up by governmental agencies, 
is the strong right arm of the Ame^Jfc Farm Bureau Federation, do you not? 

Mr. Howard. That is what the statement said. I want to reiterate 

The Chairman (interposing). Is it true or not? 

Mr. Howard (continuing). That I authorize that statement? 

The Chairman. Do you accept it now as your statement? 

Mr. Howard. In the way in which it was intended, I will stand by that, although 
we had no direct connection with county agents. We want to encourage the county 
agents to do better work, to build up strong county farm bureaus. 

The Chairman. Do you mean by that better work for the organization? 

Mr. Howard. For the county organization and the individual farmers. 

The Chairman. In that connection, here is a letter of July 1, addressed to all direc- 
tors of agriculture, extension and county agent leaders. Who are the county agent 
leaders? 

Mr. Howard. They are connected with the State agricultural colleges. 

The Chairman. Are they supported under the Smith-Lever appropriations? 

Mr. Howard. I think not; I could not say. 

The Chairman. Is not all the extension work under the agricultural colleges sup- 
ported partially by the appropriations of the Smith-Lever law? 

Mr. Howard. I could not answer that. I have never had any connection with the 
State agricultural college work. 

The Chairman. I understand it is. 

Mr. Howard. It is possible. 

The Chairman. The State leaders are the men who have charge of the county 
work in the various States, are they not? 

Mr. Howard. They are. 

The Chairman. They are directly or indirectly supported partly by the appro- 
priations of the Smith-Lever Act? 

Mr. Howard. I had always supposed they were supported by State funds. 

The Chairman. In this circular that you sent out, of suggested outline for the 
guidance of county farm bureaus in conducting a hearing inquiring into the condition 
of agriculture from the viewpoint of the farmers themselves, question 3 says: "The 
county agent should devote as much preliminary time and attention as possible to 
setting up the local machinery in order to hold an effective hearing.' ' Do you not 
construe that as direct instructions to the county agent? 

Mr. Howard. I will let Mr. Coverdale answer that. 

Mr. Coverdale. That letter went directly to all county agent directors and county 
agent leaders, and if you will notice in the letter it asked them to get in touch with the 
secretary of the State Farm Bureau Federation, in outlining this hearing; and then 
it gave them some suggestions there in regard to conducting the hearings. So that we 
feel anyone has the same right to call on their college or upon their institution for a 
matter of that kind. 

The Chairman. It states here, statement 4, in this questionnaire that went out: 
"The county agent should present a preliminary statement reviewing the agricultural 
history of his county, describing the present economic status of the community in 

E resenting the outlook for the important phases of agricultural production and distri- 
ution in the community." 

I say to members of the committee that this is a questionnaire that was sent out by 
the American Farm Bureau Federation to get information for the Joint Commission 
on Agriculture which is now sitting here to get accurate information regarding the 
causes leading up to the slump in the agricultural situation in the country. 

Do you not consider that, Mr. Coverdale, as a direct instruction to the agents to act 
for the American Farm Bureau Federation? 
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Mr. Coverdale. Mr. Chairman, is not that a suggestion as to the program of policy? 

The Chairman. I would like to put in the record here at this point the correspond- 
ence, being the letter of the American Farm Bureau Federation dated July 1, a copy 
of a letter from Sidney Anderson under date of June 25 to the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, and the resolution for a joint commission on agriculture, and the letter of 
specific instructions sent by the Farm Bureau Federation with this correspondence. 
That will speak for itself. 

(The correspondence referred to, directed by the chairman to be inserted at this 
point, is here printed in full, as follows:) 

Chicago, III., July 1, 1921. 

To all directors of agricultural extension and county agent leaders: 

For your consideration I inclose copy of a tentative outline of suggestions to the 
county farm bureaus in regard to the proposed hearings which the American Farm 
Bureau Federation is requesting to be held on orbefore July 11. I suggest that you 
read this outline carefully and amend or reworc1(fck> suit the local .conditions in your 
State. After that it should be mimeographed or printed and placed in the hands of 
your county farm bureau officials for their guidance in holding the hearings. 

Permit me to observe that the American Farm Bureau Federation has never under- 
taken a more important project than this. If we can obtain the mind of the fanner 
himself as to what is the matter with his business and present his experiences, together 
with his suggestions for remedying present conditions, the farm bureau will have 
challenged the admiration of both Congress and the public. 

This same letter has been sent to the secretary of your State farm bureau federation, 
and I hope you get together and get this data in order that the true agricultural condi- 
tions may be correctly stated by the rural people themselves. 

We do* not believe that any other farm organization will oe able to present so con- 
vincing and complete a case, based on actual facts from the grass roots. We solicit 
most earnestly your cooperation in carrying out this project to the lasting benefit of 
the organization and agriculture as a whole. 

Thanking you for your consideration and cooperation, we are, 
Very earnestly, yours, 

American Farm Bureau Federation, 
J. W. Coverdale, Secretary. 



House op Representatives, 

Washington, June 25, 1921. 
American Farm Bureau Federation, 

Chicago, III, 

Gentlemen: The Joint Commission of Agricultural Inquiry this morning deter- 
mined to begin its general hearings at 10 o'clock on Mondav morning, July 11. 

Farmers, stockmen, dairymen, and representatives of farm organizations will be 
heard first. The commission desires that so far as possible presentations be confined 
to facts, with suggestions for specific remedies. It is hoped that the hearings on the 
# part of the farmers and farm organizations can be concluded within a week. 
Very truly, yours, 

Sidney Anderson. 



resolution for a joint commission op agriculture. 

Resolved by the Senate {the House of Representatives concurring), That a joint com- 
mission is hereby created, to be known as the joint commission of agricultural inquiry t 
which shall consist of five Senators, three of whom shall be members of the majority 
party and two of whom shall be members of the minority party, to be appointed by 
the President of the Senate, and five Representatives, three of whom shall be members 
of the majority party and two of whom shall be members of the minority party, to be 
appointed by the Speaker. 

Said commission shall investigate and report to the Congress within 90 days after 
the passage of this resolution upon the following subjects: 

1. The causes of the present condition of agriculture. 

2. The cause of the difference between the prices of agricultural products paid to 
the producer and the ultimate cost to the consumer. 

3. The comparative condition of industries other than agriculture. 

4. The relation of prices of commodities other than agricultural products to such 
products. 
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5. The banking and financial resources and credits of the country especially as 
ffecting agricultural credits. 

6. The marketing and transportation facilities of the country. 
The commission shall include in its report recommendations for legislation which 

its opinion will tend to remedy existing conditions and shall specifically report 
upon the limitations of the powers of Congress in enacting relief legislation. 

The commission shall elect its chairman, and vacancies occurring in the member- 
ship of the commission shall be filled in the same manner as the original appointments. 

The commission or any subcommittee of its members is authorized to sit during 
^the sessions of recesses of Congress in the District of Columbia or elsewhere, to send 
for persona and papers, to administer oaths, to summon and compel the attendance 
of witnesses, ana to employ such personal serivces and incur such expenses as may be 
necessary to carry out the purposes of this resloution; such expenditure shall be paid 
from the contingent funds of the Senate and the House of Representatives in equal 
proportions, upon vouchers authorized by the committee and signed by the chairman 
thereof. 



SUGGE8TED OUTLINE FOR THE GUIDANCE OP COUNTY FARM BUREAU8 IN CONDUCTING 
A HEARING INQUIRING INTO THE CONDITION OF AGRICULTURE FROM THE VIEW- 
POINT OF THE FARMERS THEM8ELVE8. 

1. A hearing should be held on or before July 11 in the office of the county farm 
bureau. 

2. The president of the county farm bureau should call the hearing and preside at 
all sessions. 

3. The county agent should devote as much preliminary time and attention as 
possible to setting up the local machinery in order to hold an effective hearing. 

4. The county agent should present the preliminary statement reviewing the agri- 
cultural history of his county, describing the present economic status of the com- 
munity, and presenting the outlook for the important phases of agricultural production 
and distribution in the community. 

5. Having presented a general statement, the county agent should assume the rdle 
of "prosecuting attorney and question the witnesses. In this way he can bring out 
the facts and secure the figures which will prove the most valuable evidence. 

6. At least one representative producer of each of the important commodities of 
the county should be called to the farm bureau stand to relate his personal experiences 
in growing and distributing his products. He should be asked to present facts and 
figures as to cost of production, methods and cost of distribution; relation of selling 
price of his commodity to the buying price of agricultural necessities; credit facili- 
ties, transportation, profits, losses, labor costs, land values, etc. The witness should 
be asked to suggest remedies for ameliorating the conditions. 

7 . The witness should be asked concerning his attitude as to commodity cooperative 
marketing organizations. 

8. A special effort should be made in a corn-producing county, for instance, to 
secure the presence at the hearing as a witness of the leading corn grower of the county. 
In a tobacco-producing county the beet tobacco grower should be asked to testify. 
In a dairy district the most successful dairyman should be asked to present his views. 
In a beef-producing section a representative beef cattleman should be requested to 
furnish information concerning his operations, and so on. 

9. This line of procedure should be adopted in every county with special atten- 
tion to the important agricultural commodities produced there. 

10. In addition to representative farmers, it would be well to secure the points of 
view of such men as the local banker, the secretary of the live-stock shipping asso- 
ciation, the rural preacher, the superintendent of schools, or anyone else who can 
shed light on the condition of agriculture from the economic and social point of view. 

11. The hearing will be valueless unless a complete stenographic report is taken. 

12. After the hearing is concluded, four complete stenographic reports, with both 
questions and answers and all exhibits, facts, and figures whicn are presented, should 
be made. Two copies should be mailed at once (preferably under special delivery 
stamp and registered mail) to the general offices oi the American Farm Bureau Fer- 
eration, 1116 Garland Building, 58 East Washington Street, Chicago, 111. One copy 
should be retained in the county farm bureau office and another sent to the secre- 
tary of the State Farm Bureau Federation. 

13. The county agent should make it a point to secure as much publicity as pos- 
sible for the hearing in his county. 
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The Chairman. Mr. Howard, in view of all that has been said here, do you not 
recognize the county agent as a Government employee? 

Mr. Howard. A semigovernment employee. 

The Chairman. Just explain what you mean by that? 

Mr. Howard. He probably gets one-fourth of his salary from the Government. 

The Chairman. Where does the rest of his salary come from? 

Mr. Howard. That will vary in the various States., In many of our stronger States 
it comes from farmer membership funds. We will file as a part of the hearings a state- 
ment covering our membership in the State, and the membership funds used in the 
State, together with out expenditures, which will cover that point. 

The Chairman. Will you put that in at this point, or do you want to put it in 
later? 

Mr. Howard. I will put that in later on. 

Mr. Wing o. I would suggest that it be put in now, because we might want to 
examine both of these gentlemen upon it. 

The Chairman. I think perhaps it had better be put in at this time. 

(The statement referred to, furnished by Mr. Howard, is here printed in full, as 
follows:) 

American Farm Bureau Federation membership chart, July 15, 1921. 



State. 



Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas... 
California. . . 

Colorado 

Connecticut. 
Delaware. . . 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 



Kansas... 
Kentucky. 
Louisiana. 
Maine 



Maryland 

Massachusetts... 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

New Hampshire. 

New Jersey 

New Mexico 

New York 

Nevada 

North Carolina. . 
North Dakota... 
Ohio. 



Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania. 
Rhode Island. 
South Dakota. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah. 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington... 
West Virginia. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 



Total. 



Number 
of direc- 
tors to 
American 
Farm 
Bureau 
Federa- 
tion. 



1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
6 
5 
7 
3 
1 



1 
1 
5 
5 



4 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
4 
1 
1 
2 
6 
1 
2 



1 
3 



County 
dues. 



S5.00-S10.00 

10.00 

5.00- 10.00 

1.00- 5.00 

5.00 

1.00- 10.00 

. 5.00 

1.00- 10.00 

5.00 

2.50- 10.00 

10.00- 15.00 

5.00 

5.00 

10.00 

2.50- 12.00 

5.00- 10.00 

1.00 

1.00 

5.00 

10.00 

5.00 



4 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 



1.00- 



1.00- 
2.00- 
1.00- 
5.00- 



1.00- 
5.00- 
1.00- 



2.50- 

1.00- 
5.00- 
5.00- 
2.50- 
1.00- 

1.00- 



5.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 

5.00 
10.00 

5.00 
10.00 
10.00 

5.00 
10.00 

5.00 
1Q.00 
10.00 

5.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 

5.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 

5.00 
10.00 
10.00 
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State 
dues. 



IS. 00 
5.00 
2.50 
2.50 
1.00 
2.50 
3.00 

0) 
2.00 

1.00 
5.00 
2.00 
1.00 
5.00 
1.00- 5.00 

(') 

0) 

0) 
3.00 

5.00 

1.00 

(*) 
1.00 

5.00 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 
.50 
1.50 
2.50 
2.50 
5.00 

0) 
1.00 

(') 

1.00 
5.00 

5.00 
1.00 
2.50 
2.50 
1.50 

(, W 

1.00- 5.00 



Number 
of mem- 
bers. 



2,700 
3,100 

11,000 

21,000 
4,500 
6,180 
2,200 
3,560 

15,000 

14,000 
110,000 

81,000 
118,388 

38,000 
5,017 
1,100 
8,066 
5,000 
9,500 

97,000 

71,000 
3,100 

55,000 
2,500 

29,000 
7,800 

12,000 
5,200 

67,618 
2,200 
3,000 

26,000 

100,000 

3,000 

14,170 
3,400 
1,200 

38,000 
3,800 

64,000 
6,715 
6,700 
3,600 
6,784 

15,010 

14,000 
1,634 



1,122,682 



i Assessment. 



No State organization. 
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Expenditures, 1921, 



Department. 



January. February. 



Administration 

Organization 

Finance 

Legislation 

Cooperation 

Transportation 

Research 

Information 

Legal service 

Accounts receivable 

Executive committee 

Annual meeting 

Exchange 

Petit cash 

Miscellaneous 

Furniture and fixtures... 
GUt corn 



$5,264.53 $5,326.77 

3,671.63 4,67«.92 

286.25 325.00 

1,629.36 , 3,756.93 

674.60 1,097.57 



500.00 110.55 

2,460.25 . 2,283.44 
1,000.0) , 1,002.50 



1,744.61 

17.26 

30.00 

8.50 

2C8.54 



341.25 

212.78 

16.03 



534.35 



Total. 



March. 



$3,680.59 
4,417.67 

15a 00 
3,483.07 
1,906.96 
3,190.95 

206.24 
1,59a 80 
1,000.00 

344.27 
1,776.62 



a 09 



813.70 
544.08 



17,580.53 I 19,686.09 



23,113.04 



April. 



$8,330.56 
4,416.58 

150.00 
2, 43a 89 
1,242.67 

123.10 



2,380.80 
1,000.00 
1,954.20 
2,509.41 



4.74 



May. 



$5,617.98 
3,642.62 

172.10 
4,940.92 
1,702.42 
3,910.70 

169.37 
2,990.18 
1,000.00 
3,511.42 
3,331.11 



11.37 



828.43 
2,196.67 



159.25 
281.49 



June. 



$5,972.48 
3,452.01 

150.00 
4,499.98 

803.46 
2,640.99 
1,027.37 
2,593.74 
1,000.00 
2,287.64 

696.04 



6.32 



427.72 
255.81 



Total. 



$34,192.91 

24,279.43 

1,233.35 

20,741.15 

7,427.68 

9,865.74 

2,013.53 

14,299.21 

6,002.50 

8,097.53 

8,654.43 

1,957.39 

63.81 

30.00 

3.50 

3,061.99 

3, 27a 05 



27,568.05 31,440.93 



25,813.56 , 145,202.20 



Total receipts, Jan. 1 to July 1 $160,206.66 

Total expenditures, Jan. 1 to July 1.... 145,202.20 



Balance on hand July 1 
Respectfully submitted. 
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Cha8. E. Gunnels, Treasurer. 



The Chairman. Then you do not look at the county agent as. strictly a Government 
emplovee? 

Mr. ^Howard. I do not. 

The Chairman. You did not so construe it when the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration was organized? 

Mr. Howard. Wo have always acknowledged that since he received a portion of 
liifl salary from the Government, that we have not the right to use him in propaganda or 
organization work, but only as we, as farmers, can use him cooperatively with the 
Government. 

The Chairman. Does the American Farm Bureau Federation pay any part of any 
county agent's salary? 

Mr. Howard. We* do not. 

The Chairman. I understood Mr. Coverdale to say a few minutes ago that you have 
never used county agents for organization purposes or work? 

Mr. Howard. Mr. Coverdale nas charge of all our organization work. He is quali- 
fied to answer that question. 

Mr. Coverdale. Mr. Chairman, we have used some, but they have had leaves of 
absence and been paid by strictly membership funds for that time. 

The Chairman. Are you very mure of that? 

Mr. Coverdale. I am absolutely sure of that. 

The Chairman. And the Government did not pay them during that time? 

Mr. Coverdale. The Government did not pay them for any campaigning with 
which I have had anything to do. 

Mr. Howard. You understand, Mr. Chairman, that some States and counties put 
on membership campaigns without our knowledge? 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. Howard. It might be used without our knowledge, but to our knowledge we 
have never used them. 

The Chairman. It is stated that when counties were organized and farm bureaus 
were organized that instructions went out, and that the county agent was very active 
in the organization and in the securing of memberships, sending out notices of meet- 
ings, and attending to all of the details in connection with the organization. 

Mr. Coverdale. He has done that — sent out notices. 

The Chairman. And that it frequently went out in franked envelopes and county 
agents' stationery and Department of Agriculture letterheads. 

Mr. Coverdale. May I answer that, Mr. Chairman? 

The Chairman. Yes. 
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Mr. Coverdale. If it had gone in franked stationery, that is his fault and the State 
extension sendee's fault, that he has not lined that man up in the use of the frank and 
given instructions not to use the frank for that purpose. 

The Chairman. I have before me the publication entitled " Industry,' ' dated 
March 1, 1921. On page 5 of that publication in a short article that appears there, 
there is this language, in speaking of the Farm Bureau Federation and some previous 
statements that have been made, quoting Mr. Howard: 

"This is indicated by the following extracts from the statement of Secretary J. W. 
Coverdale, in announcing the annual meeting of the American Farm Bureau, held in 
Indianapolis last December: 

" ' The keynote and central idea of the convention is to be the formulation of a national 
agricultural policy. President Howard has invited a formidable array of the Nation's 
agricultural leaders to work with him in formulating such a policv, and speakers of 
national reputation have been secured to disclose various phases of our national agri- 
cultural problems from their respective viewpoints. 

" ' Numerous local summaries of national agricultural policies have been attempted, 
but since the close of the war and its attendant adjustment, many policies must be 
modified and new policies formed, and it is believed that the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, with its more than 1,000,000 members, representing not only the very 
cream of the farming interests of 33 States but the agricultural colleges, county agents, 
and similar groups of recognized leaders as well, is the logical and proper* body to 
formulate such a declaration of policies and initiate the necessary machinery for 
putting them into effect.' " 

Is that a correct statement made by you, Mr. Coverdale? 

Mr. Coverdale. The statement was made, sir. 

The Chairman. Does the American Farm Bureau Federation represent the agri- 
cultural colleges, the county agents, and also the Department of Agriculture, as you 
state there? 

Mr. Coverdale. In cooperation with the county farm bureau work. 

The Chairman. Do you consider yourselves as the representatives of the agricultural 
colleges, the county agents, and the Department of Agriculture, with special authority 
to speak for them? 

Mr. Coverdale. Not at all. 

The Chairman. Do you not think that is indicated in that statement? 

Mr. Coverdale. It perhaps is, but I allowed my name to be signed to it, and I will 
stand for it. 

The Chairman. As a matter of fact, is it not the impression you are endeavoring to 
convey to the farmers of the country? 

Mr. Coverdale. Do you want me to answer that, Mr. Chairman? 

The Chairman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Coverdale. Do you permit me here to make a statement? 

The Chairman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Coverdale. In regard to a program of work 

The Chairman (interposing). Does that deal with your answer to my question? 

Mr. Coverdale. That deafi with my answer to show our relationship, and while we 
arepromoting the extension work and county agents' work. 

Tne Chairman. Why, yes; make your statement. 

Mr. Coverdale. I just want to call your attention to the report of 1920 for the State 
of Iowa extension work, and show you a few of the things that were accomplished in 
that State as a result of the farm bureau organizations and why. 

Mr. Appleby. Mr. Chairman, does that answer the question? Is not that a separate 
matter? 

The Chairman. It does not seem to me that it does. It may deal with it later on. 

I would much prefer, Mr. Coverdale, that you would answer my question definitely, 
and later on if you want to put in your statement I would be very glad to have it. 

Mr. Coverdale. I say that the Farm Bureau Federation attempts to represent the 
State agricultural colleges or perhaps the Department of Agriculture in certain, ways; 
for instance, we are interested in appropriations for educational work along certain 
lines. In that case we try to represent them in asking, from the farmer's standpoint, for 
this information. In that way, I would say yes, we represent them, both from the 
State and from a national standpoint. 

Does that answer your question? 

The Chairman . Not fully. The point I am getting at is that this apparently was an 
attempt on your part to convey the impression to the farmers of the country that you 
were the representative — that is, the American Farm Bureau Federation of which 
you are speaking was the representative — of the agricultural colleges, the county 
agents, and the Department of Agriculture. Was that your intention? 
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Mr. Coverdale. Mr. Chairman, I think perhaps there should have been another 
statement put in there that the agricultural policy or program be worked out in coopera- 
tion with the agricultural colleges and the Department of Agriculture, in which we 
ask their cooperation on everjrthing that is done, practically. They sit in in an 
advisory capacity, have that privilege* 

The Chairman. Of course, that does not answer my question fully. This is a 

Sublication that has general circulation, dated March 1. Did you ever attempt to 
ave that statement corrected, as you suggest? 

Mr. Coverdale. No, we did not. 

The Chairman. By publication or otherwise? 

Mr. Coverdale. Not by publication or otherwise; that was a matter of newspaper 
publicity that went out, and it was copied in this paper. 

The Chairman . What was your intention in making that statement, Mr. Coverdale? 

Mr. Coverdale. The intention in making that statement was bringing together, 
as we did at Indianapolis, representatives from all lines of endeavor. We have the 
program there, and attempted to size up the agricultural situation and develop a set 
of resolutions which I have here and me, if you wish them, as a conclusion of that 
convention; and on that program we had representatives from the agricultural colleges, 
from the Department of Agriculture — we attempted to get the Secretary of Commerce; 
we tried to get them from — we did, in fact, get from Mr. Booth, of New York City, the 
talk on the financial situation. 

The Chairman. That is Mr. Booth of the Guaranty Trust Co.? 

Mr. Coverdale. Yes. We had talkB in regard to the deep waterway projects; we 
had talks on railroad legislation and rate matters; in fact, we tried to bring all of those 
different phases together; and we also had talks from members of the Department of 
Agriculture, from the State agricultural colleges— all in trying to work out a uniform 
understanding and bring those people together. 

The Chairman . Did you have authority from the agricultural colleges or the county 
agents or the Department of Agriculture to make the statement that you were repre- 
senting them? 

Mr. Coverdale. No, sir. 

The Chairman. It was made entirely independently, and of your own accord? 

Mr. Coverdale. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Can you conceive of any other interpretation that the farmers of 
the country might put on that statement other than that you were the representative 
of those different orders? 

Mr. Coverdale. As the farmer understands, he interprets it as a cooperative rela- 
tionship that we held. 

The Chairman. That is all you have to say? - 

Mr. Coverdale. That is all I have to say. 

The Chairman. You have heard the statement of Mr. Coverdale; is that your 
interpretation of this, Mr. Howard? 

Mr. Howard. I think I have never seen that statement until this time. Going 
back to the fore part of that — the development of an agricultural policy — I sent out 
some letters to leaders not only in agriculture, but in all lines, asking them for a short 
statement or a digest of the agricultural situation. I aeked them first if we had a 
national agricultural policy; if not, do we need one; and, if so, what should it be? 
I had a very great number of very interesting replies, but some newspaper man heard 
of it, and without authorization or invitation stated that that was going to do a part 
of our work at Indianapolis. 

The Chairman. Now, Mr. Howard, do you take the position that the American 
Farm Bureau Federation does represent agricultural colleges, the county agents, and 
the Department of Agriculture? 

Mr. Howard. I never took that attitude at all. 

The Chairman. Is it your opinion now that it does? 

Mr. Howard. Certainly not, except as we interpret in our cooperation that we have. 
We maintain the friendliest relation in this work. 

The Chairman. Then, in other words, you do not represent those agencies any more 
than does the grange or the farmers' union or any other national farmers' organization? 

Mr. Howard. Certainly not. They are all entitled to cooperate just as much as 
we do. 

The Chairman. You speak of the declaration of a policy. Why is the' farm bureau 
the logical and proper body to formulate the declaration of policy any more than these 
other national organizations? 

Mr. Howard. I have contended, Mr. Chairman, for many months, that that is the 
function for the whole agricultural people to perform and that we should not have an 
agricultural policy alone and apart from our national life. My conclusion is and has 

91652—22 11 
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been that we should have a national policy in which agriculture fits in with industry 
and commerce. The farmer has his right part in the formulation of this national 
policy, and representing one outstanding farmers organization we would like to have 
a voice and active participation in the formulation of that policy. 

The Chairman. Do you consult with the other farmers' organizations in the forma- 
tion of the policy? 

Mr. Howard. We have had many informal conferences. 

The Chairman. When you consult with the farmers what is the method pursued to 

S3t the opinion of the farmers? Is it by memorandum such as this letter of July 1 or 
ow doyou get the view of the farmers on these broad issues? 

Mr. Howard. We occasionally send out a referendum. More often we will write to 
a number of representative farmers, or we will write to the State farm bureau secre- 
taries and ask them in their own way to determine the sentiment in their own States 
and report to us. 

The Chairman. It has been referred to in these hearings that some of these organiza- 
tions were secret organizations, and therefore were not in a position to cooperate with 
you or with the Department of Agriculture. I remember, especially, Dr. True said 
they operated with your organization because the grange and other organizations were 
secret organizations. Do you see any reason why that should interfere with agricul- 
tural cooperation among the various organizations or with the department? 

Mr. Howard. It makes no difference in our cooperation with the grange. I could 
not speak for the Department of Agriculture. 

The Chairman. It is stated by some of these organizations that the American Farm 
Bureau Federation does not cooperate or consult in their various programs. Do you 
care to say anything on that further than what you have said? 

Mr. Howard. I want to say that the American Farm Bureau Federation is always 
willing and always glad to consult and to cooperate. If there is any lack of coopera- 
tion, f am going to shift the responsibility to tne other organizations. Our latchstring 
is out all the time. 

The Chairman. I have here, Mr. Howard, a copy of the County Agent, under date 
of April 21, in which, on page 10, an editorial appears, entitled: 

"RIP VAN WINKLE — WAKE UP. 

"We are very much amused at the front cover design on Farm Life for April, in 
which the farm bureau was pictured as a young lady 'vamp ' riding with the county 
agent while the other farmer organizations were pictured as jealous young lady com- 
petitors looking from the side lines with envious eyes. And in the same publication, 
on page 9, we find an article by George L. Daniels entitled * Federation "vamps" 
county agent.' 

' ' While the cartoon was quite amusing and the article well written, yet the originator 
of the idea displayed a serious lack of information on county agent and farm bureau 
relations. The 'spooning' period of these two organizations has long since passed. 
They grew up as children together; affection ripened into love, and then love into 
matrimony, and now they could appropriately be termed 'old married folks/ with a 
happy home, blessed by nearly 2,000,000 'children ' calling them 'Daddy.' " 

It does not require any explanation to indicate that the American Farm Bureau 
Federation has swallowed all of county agents and that you have now a membership of 
practically 2,000,000; is that a correct statement? 

Mr. Howard. That is somewhat overdrawn. 

The Chairman. What is your membership at this time? 

Mr. Howard. That is shown in a document that was filed a little while ago. That 
is just some editor's verse. We are not responsible at all for* the County Agent and the 
farm bureau publications. 

The Chairman. Of course, that editorial indicates that there is a vital connection 
beyween the two organizations; that is the reason I referred to it. 

Mr. Howard. That is the editor's reaction. 

The Chairman. I have here an article by E. J. Leonard, secretary Colorado State 
Farm Bureau, in which he sets forth certain vital connections between the American 
Farm Bureau Federation and the county agent. I want to put into the record here 
the whole article, and certain sections of it I would like to point out to the committee 
so that they may have what is in my mind. 

(The article by E. J. Leonard, secretary Colorado State Farm Bureau, referred to by 
the chairman and directed to be inserted, is here printed in full, as follows:) 
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"farm-bureau fundamentals. 
"By E. J. Leonard, secretary Colorado State Farm Bureau. 

" 'That which is done is that which shall be done/ said the wise man. But when 
the great king said, ' there is no new thins under the sun/ he certainly did not believe 
that farmers could ever get together and cooperate in an organization which is new 
in principle, sound in fundamentals, and permanent in character. 

"The man of wisdom was half right, for 'that which is done 1 is very prophetic of 
' that which shall be done/ but there has now come to pass the 'new thing' which the 
sun has been looking for these 3,000 years, and even Solomon in all his glory and 
wisdom is finally mistaken. 

"We have been living in a wonderful age. There has been in these recent years 
an ebb and flow of mighty events eternal in consequences. All former revolutions 
and struggles of men nave been petty incidents. In the eliminations of time and 
space, in conquest of sea and air, daring men have defied 'the impossible and won.' 

1 ' ' Tis a strange sequence of events when it is pointed out that all these most difficult 
easier things had to come to pass before the solid independence of the common farmer 
was challenged in a way to bring forth that 'impossible organization ' of these elemental 
men in the world's basic industry. In the farm bureau this long-attempted 'impos- 
sibility ' is at last a reality. 

"Capital and all the varied industries except agriculture have long been effectively 
organized. These units in cut-throat competition long ago learned that the real life 
of trade is in cooperation rather than competition to the final analysis. As a conse- 
auence these leaders and men of means amassed great fortunes and acquired tremen- 
douspower centered in a comparatively few individuals. 

"The abuse of this wealth and power finally forced the varied and scattered units 
of labor to become cemented into a federation even more powerful than that of the 
industries. The capitalists, comparatively few in number, generally represent the 
self-satisfied and ultra conservative group while labor organizations contain large 
numbers, many of whom are uneducated, credulous, class conscious, with foreign 
ideals, and extremely radical tendencies. Capitalism, in absolute control, is selfish- 
ness personified, and sows the seeds of revolution; labor placed in power is even more 
unreasonable and dangerous to civilized society. If unrestrained it will bring forth a 
harvest of blood and flame. The leaders and the majority of the men in each of these 
groups are yet too sensible to allow either of these extremes to control. 

"Between these are the farmers as the basic producers. In a peculiar sense they 
are both capitalist and labor; both producer and consumer and vitally affected by the 
industrial activities and struggles between capital and labor. They represent as an 
industry the largest number, the most widely scattered, the most independent in 
spirit and the most difficult group to mold into an effective permanent organization. 
That long predicted and somewhat dreaded organization of the producers of the 
Nation although still 'a short yearling' is an active and tremendous reality. After 
repeated failures, some limited but brilliant successes; after many endeavors and 
futile struggles against the stress and pressure of economic events, the farmers of 
America have at last found themselves. 

' ' Farm bureau is new in principle. This is not only a type of farmers' organization, 
but it is a new institution as well. It is neither a public nor a private institution but 
a remarkable mixture of both. Whether it is a corporation or not is immaterial. It 
will function in the various units just the same, but rightly corporate powers are being 
sought more and more. 

"This organization in the county, State, and national'units has a vital connection 
with such public and tax-supportea institutions as the United States Department of 
Agriculture and the State agricultural colleges of the Nation. The farm bureau alone 
as an organization has this recognition from go\ ernmental agencies. This incurs some 
limitations. But in return it enjoys the unparalleiled advantage of the active, sym- 
pathetic cooperation of salaried county agricultural agents and agricultural college 
extension workers. 

"This is not all. The farm bureau has a treasury or its own, and may appropriate 
these funds in any manner deemed advisable. Its officers are farmers chosen by 
farmers. The organization is therefore absolutely controlled by farmer members and 
free from dictation of any other organization. 

"The farm bureau is fundamentally sound. The leadership in all the county, 
State, and national units is carefully chosen, generally representing not only the most 
successful and aggressive farmers but the clear thinking and progressively conservative 
as well. 
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"There is a general disposition to work in a sane, careful way in the solution of 
f ariner ' s problems. Information gathered from every available source precedes action . 
One step at a time is taken . That step is well chosen . It is deliberate and it is always 
forward. 

"The farm bureau is not a class conscious organization. Live and let live is funda- 
mental when efficiency in service is considered. All individuals, groups, and organi- 
zations of every character are accorded the right to exist and share in the world's 
prosperity on this basis. But it may be stated with equal emphasis that the time is 
near when the people who exact unreasonable profits or those endeavoring to render 
unnecessary service between producer and consumer are going to be sought out and 
eliminated. It is now and will hereafter be a force that will be active in helping to 
purge organized society of its ills. 

" The fundamental principles underlying the farm bureau movement all point to 
permanency. Its methods and plans of work are very constructive. Carefully laid 
plans, involving exhaustive though continued patience and often years of time to 
mature, are being worked out. 

"The farm bureau is the greatest cooperative movement ever inaugurated. It 
seeks not to dictate, to displace, or to destroy any other farmers' organization, but ever 
stands ready when called upon to cooperate by putting the force of its members back 
of any worthy work or movement wherever found. 

"Since the farm bureau has the vital connection with Government institutions, 
without danger of any control of its officers or activities; since it occupies a unique 
place between and has a tempering influence on the extreme elements of our com- 
mercial and industrial activities; since its plans and methods are uniformly careful, 
constructive, and cooperative, it is reasonable to conclude that the farm bureau is 
the one universal organization of farmers destined to fill a most important place in 
our national life." 

The Chairman. Among other things, the article says [reading]: 

"The farm bureau is new in principle. This is not only a new type of farmers' 
organization, but it is a new institution as well. It is neither a public nor a private 
institution, but a remarkable mixture of both. Whether it is a corporation or not is 
immaterial. It will function in the various units just the same, but rightly corporate 
powers are being sought more and more. 

"This organization in the county. State, and national units has a vital connection 
with such public and tax-supported institutions as the United States Department of 
Agriculture and the State agricultural colleges of the Nation. The farm bureau alone 
as an organization has this recognition from governmental agencies. This incurs 
some limitations. But in return it enjoys the unparalleled advantage of the active, 
sympathetic cooperation of salaried county agricultural agents and agricultural col- 
lege extension workers." 

Then, again it says that [reading]: 

"Since the farm bureau has the vital connection with governmental institutions, 
without danger of any control of its officers or activities; since it occupies a unique 
place between and has a tempering influence on the extreme elements of our com- 
mercial and industrial activities; since its plans and methods are uniformly careful, 
constructive, and cooperative, it is reasonable to conclude that the farm bureau is 
the one universal organization of farmers destined to fill a most important place in 
our national life." 

You have read this article, have you, by Mr. Leonard? 

Mr. Howard. I have not, and I want to say I do not know Mr. Leonard* 

The Chairman. He is the secretary of the Colorado State Farm Bureau? 

Mr. Howard. He possibly is. 

Mr. Covbrdale. Mr. Lamb is now secretary. 

The Chairman. Have you read this article, Mr. Coverdale? 

Mr. Covbrdale. No; I have not. 

The Chairman. Mr. Howard, who is responsible for administering the work and 
policies of the county agent and the extension service? 

Mr. Howard. Kindly repeat that, please. 

The Chairman. Who is responsible for administering the work and policies of the . 
county agent and the extension service. Is that the Department of Agriculture or the 
extension department of the colleges, or who does direct that work? 

Mr. Howard. I can only speak for one county and then only for the time during 
which I was connected with tne county farm bureau of that county. The work of the 
county agent was laid out by the county farm bureau board of directors in cooperation 
with the extension department of the agricultural college of that State. Tne county 
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farm bureau had the details of the direction, but there were a certain number of proj- 
ects or lines of work, uniform throughout the State, suggested by the State college of 
agriculture; and we confined our activities along tnoseiines, cooperating as best we 
could, and whenever any emergency arose in the county, however, we sometimes did 
not wait even to consult or cooperate with the State agricultural college. 

The Chairman. But, as a matter of fact, that is really directed by the Department 
of Agriculture through the agricultural colleges, is it not? 

Mr. Howard. All cooperating, in our case, with the countyfarm bureau. 

The Chairman. Do you not think the governmental agency — that is, the United 
States Department of Agriculture and the agricultural colleges— should be respon- 
sible for the administration of the extension work and the directing of its policies? 

Mr. Howard. Certainly. But when there is an outbreak of nog cholera in a 
county we do not wait to go to the Department of Agriculture to see if we can assist 
the county agent in helping to eradicate that hog cholera and establish quarantine. 

The Chairman. That is the real function of the county agent; that is one of the 
important functions he has to deal with. Is not he the man who discovers that first? 

Mr. Howard. It is reported to him. 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. Howard. Now, going back to the county organization and referring again 
to my own county in Iowa. We have organized there the county farm bureau. It 
has on its board of directors a man from every township. We have a cooperator in 
every school district in that township. When we had an outbreak of hog cholera, it 
was the business of that school district cooperator to report at once to the county 
agent, and the county agent went to that community and used every means in his 
power to stop the ravages. That is just one illustration of the organization of the 
work, but that has nothing to do with the State federation or the American Farm 
Bureau Federation work. 

The Chairman. But you are of the opinion that these county agents should be 
directed by the Department of Agriculture through the extension department of the 
colleges; that is where the direction should come, properly? 

Mr. Howard. In part; I am not going to concede it should come wholly from there. 
I think each community and each county has its own individual problems peculiar to 
that county. 

The Chairman. The county agent is responsible, of course, to the local suggestion of 
the people he is serving in the county. 

Mr. Howard. Certainly. 

The Chairman. Do you mean that anyone outside of the county should attempt 
to direct the county agent or State activities? 

Mr. Howard. I did not quite 

The Chairman (interposing). Do you mean to infer that no one outside of the local 
people whom the county agent is serving should attempt to direct the county agent 
or his activities? 

Mr. Howard. No, not wholly. I think a large part of the direction should come 
' irom the farmers of the county in which he is serving. 

The Chairman. Do you think that your organization should dictate to the county 
agent in those specific cases? 

Mr. Howard. Absolutely not. We have never done it. 

The Chairman. Do these county agents have a national organization? 

Mr. Howard. They do. 

The Chairman. In your opinion, does such an organization have any adminis- 
trative functions? 
'Mr. Howard. The National Organization of County Farm Agents? 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. Howard. I know nothing about their organizations. 

The Chairman. Would you think that the national organization should have any 
administrative functions from your knowledge of national organizations? 

Mr. Howard. I see where an organization could be very helpful in bringing together 
ideas from the various counties and making the work of the county agents better, 
and I want to repeat, of course, that we have no connection with that. 

The Chairman. I have here a copy of the March number of the American Farming, 
and on page 12 is an article I want to put into the record at this point. I would like 
to have the members listen to this thoughtfully. I am going to read certain parts of 
it, but I would like to have it all put into the record. 

(The article referred to and directed by the chairman to be inserted in t}ie record 
is here printed in full, as follows:) 
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"County Agent's National Convention. 

"The adoption of a code of ethics county agents was earnestly advocated at the 
Fourth Annual Convention of the National Association of County Agents, held in 
the Great Northern Hotel in Chicago on November 20, 1920. It seems tnat some 
agents, apparently without fully realizing the possible effect upon the high standing 
of county-agent work, engage in practices which other agents regard as unethical. 
The convention also favored raising the standard of Qualifications of men entering 
county-agent work, and indorsed the conferring of the degree of master of agriculture 
upon county agents and others who render conspicuous service to agriculture. 

"Confidence was voiced in the efforts of the American Farm Bureau Federation to 
work out more satisfactory systems of marketing, and the view was expressed that the 
county agents' association in each State should be consulted in the drafting of a 
program for the Farm Bureau Federation in that State. In some States the county 
agents' association is now invited to send delegates to the federation's executive 
board meetings. In other States there has been a disposition to entirely disassociate 
the Farm Bureau Federation movement from county-agent work and tne State agri- 
cultural colleges. 

''The convention was attended by county agents from Arkansas, Colorado, Idaho, 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, "Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, 
North Dakota, Ohio, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, Tennessee, Utah, and Wisconsin. 
Agents from One or two other States were in attendance at the evening banquet. 

"The morning and afternoon sessions were presided over by A. J. Dexter, of South 
Dakota, who had succeeded to the presidency during the year when C. N. Kennedy, 
of Iowa, resigned to enter the form paper field. In the election of officers Mr. Dexter 
was reelected vice president and J. H. H. Mote, of Missouri, was reelected secretary- 
treasurer. M. L. Mosier, of Eureka, 111., was elected president. 

"Most of the subjects later discussed in the convention, including the need of a 
code of ethics and high standards for county agents^ were presented in a brief opening 
talk made by Mr. Dexter. He also called attention to the fact that the American 
Farm Bureau Federation was in a large measure brought about through the efforts of 
the National Association of County Agents, although, as he commented, 'The calf 
is now larger than the cow.' Continuing, he said: "There is considerable question 
as to the relation the county agent should bear to the big Farm Bureau Federation 
membership drives. And we feel that we should have an active part in working out 
farm-bureau politics. Should the Farm Bureau Federation fail it would mean the 
failure of the county-agent movement. I am happy to state that the American 
Farm Bureau Federation has asked us to send delegates to confer with them at their 
national convention in Indianapolis.' The officers of the association were later asked 
to serve as delegates to the federation convention. 

"Secretary-Treasurer Mote amplified the need of a code of ethics, referring to a 
case of a county agent who is supplied with fertilizer free of cost for use on his own 
farm, on the pretext that the fertilizer is supplied for demonstration purposes, but 
really on condition that he act as agent for the fertilizer company. 

"gleanings prom state reports. 

"Some interesting information and ideas were brought out in reports made by the 
delegates on conditions in various States. 

"Michigan farm bureaus are employing business managers and their work at times 
has a tendency to overshadow county-agent work. 

"The Iowa County Agents' Association is accorded representation at executive - 
committee meetings of the Iowa Farm Bureau Federation. 

"Some farm bureau managers are being employed in Indiana. Not many counties 
have both a manager and a county agent. Sentiment in favor of a $10 annual Farm 
Bureau Federation fee is increasing. 

' 'Minnesota expressed fear of a growing tendency to underestimate the worth of 
research work. They felt that disassociating county agent work from the agricultural 
colleges would be disastrous. 

"The eligibility requirement in Illinois is educational attainment equivalent to 
graduation from an agricultural college, followed by five years of successful agricul- 
tural experience. 

"E. W. Stephens reported that Bingham County, Idaho, has recently organized a 
farm bureau of 700 members, with a $25 annual membership fee. The report was 
heartily applauded, and at the baquet the Illinois delegation cheered Mr. Stephens. 

" North Dakota suggested a national emblem for the association, but the idea was 
rejected. 
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FAVOR SPECIAL DEGREE. 

* 

"P. G. Nieeley, of Bloomsburg, Pa., made an interesting report on the attutude of 
colleges toward the idea of allowing a county agent credit on his mater's degree re- 
search work done in the field. Most of the colleges oppose the idea of allowing credit 
upon advanced degrees for nonresident work, although some two or three favor it. 
In the discussion attention was called to a special degree — master of agriculture — now 
conferred by the Iowa State College for just such work as the county agents had in 
mind. The convention finally voted in favor of such recognition. 

4 ' A carefully prepared paper on county-agent work and the problems confronting 
the county agent's organizating was read by C. N. Kennedy, ex-president of the 
association. 

' "The assessment against the State associations for support of the national associa- 
tion was raked to $1 per member per year. The proceedings of the convention were 
ordered sent to all agricultural extension directors and States leaders. 

"The principle speaker at the banquet was J. W. Covedale, secretary of the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation, who made an inspiring presentation of the work of the 
federation. Short talks were also made by M. L. Moeier, the incoming president, 
who presided at the banquet; by £. B. Heaton, first president and real instigator of 
the National Association of Country Agents; and by Wayne Dinsmore. 

"gist of resolutions. 

"Resolutions adopted by the convention commended the association officers for 
faithful service and officers of the International Livestock Exposition for promoting 
a national livestock and grain show and recommended that county agents cooperate 
heartily in this effort; commended the officers of the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion and approved their efforts to develop a better system of marketing; commended 
the agricultural press for its support of county agent and farm bureau work; recom- 
mended that men entering county-agent work be required to be agricultural college 
graduates and that each succeeding year the standard be raised until it also includes 
a minimum of five years of successful agricultural experience; recommended closer 
cooperation with county, State, and National farm bureaus and the encouragement 
of the formation of such organizations where they do not now exist, and recommended 
that the officers constitute the executive committee and that they represent the 
association at the American Farm Bureau Federation convention. 

"the next convention. 

"The 1921 county agents* convention will be held in the Live Stock Record Build- 
ingin Chicago during the International Live Stock Exposition." 

The Chairman. Among other things, it states [reading]: 

"Confidence was voiced in the efforts of the American Farm Bureau Federation 
to work out more satisfactory systems of marketing, and the view was expressed that 
the county agents' association m each State should be consulted in the drafting of a 
program for the Farm Bureau Federation in that State. In some States the county 
agents* association is now invited to send delegates to the federation's executive 
board meetings. In other States there has been a disposition to entirely disassociate 
the Farm Bureau Federation movement from county agent work and the State agri- 
cultural colleges. 

"The convention was attended by county agents from" — 

And then is mentioned some dozen or 15 of the States. 

Then it goes on to say [reading]: 

"Most of the subjects later discussed in the convention, including the need of a. 
code of ethics and high standards for county agents, were presented in a brief opening 
talk made by Mr. Dexter. He also called attention to the fact that the American 
Farm Bureau Federation was in a large measure brought about through the efforts 
of the National Association of County Agents, although, as he commented, 'The calf 
is now larger than the cow.' Continuing, he said: "There is considerable question 
as to the relation the county agent should bear to the big Farm Bureau Feneration 
membership drives. And we feel that we should have an active part in working out 
form bureau politics. Should the Farm Bureau Federation fail it would mean the 
failure of the county agent movement. I am happy to state the American Farm 
Bureau Federation has asked us to send delegates to confer with them at their national 
convention in Indianapolis. The officers of the association were later asked to serve 
as delegates to the federation convention. ' " 

Who is this Mr. Dexter? Do you know Mr. Dexter, Mr. Howard? 
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Mr. Howard. I do not recall him. 

The Chairman. Do you, Mr. Coverdale? 

Mr. Coverdale. He is a county agent in South Dakota. 

The Chairman. Is he a part of your organization? 

Mr. Coverdale. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Is his county affiliated? 

Mr. Coverdale. I think it is. 

The Chairman. Do you concur in what Mr. Dexter says there? 

Mr. Coverdale. He has not got his statement right. They were invited to attend 
the annual meeting at Indianapolis, and the president of the national association was 
invited to speak on the program. Mr. M. L. Mosher was invited to speak, but, Mr. 
Chairman, tney had no voice in the action taken at the meeting. 

The Chairman. That article would indicate a vital connection between the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation and the county and organization of county agents with 
the national federation. 

Mr. Howard. Let me say there is no connection. 

The Chairman. There is none? 

Mr. Howard. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Do you not think that those articles would indicate that the 
county agents' association is assuming administrative duties in attempting to outline 
policies? 

Mr. Howard. Why, you could prove anything, Mr. Chairman, by less reliable 
things that come out in the public press. 

The Chairman. Is the organization of county agents attempting to outline policies 
or giving their ideas to your organization? 

Mr. Howard. I never heard of that. 

The Chairman. And you do not think it would be a proper thing for them to do? 

Mr. Howard. What would they hope to accomplish, if they did attempt it? 

The Chairman. It states in this article that the county agents' association primarily 
was responsible for the organization of the State federations and the American Farm 
Bureau Federation; is that so or not? 

Mr. Howard. It is all new to me. 

The Chairman. A Mr. Heaton, one of your employees now, was formerly president 
of the county agent's association, and he has been given at different times the credit 
for the federation movement. Is that a fact? Is he in your employ? 

Mr. Howard. He is. 
* The Chairman. Was he president of the county agents' association? 

Mr. Howard. I do not know. 

The Chairman. Do you know, Mr. Coverdale? 

Mr. Coverdale. He was at one time. 

The Chairman. Did he have anything to do with the organization of the American 
Federation? 

Mr. Coverdale. Not to my knowledge. He had nothing whatever to do with that. 
He was president; and I know this, Mr. Chairman, that the county agents' associa- 
tion indorsed the American Farm Bureau Federation at some of their meetings. 

The Chairman. He was not one of the organization men in your movement? 

Mr. Coverdale. No, sir. 

Mr. Howard. Mr. Chairman, let me put into the record here, if I may, a very brief 
statement as to how the Farm Bureau Federation in my own State came to be organ- 
ized. It came about as a result of farm labor conditions, and a proper distribution 
of labor, and especially with regard to the corn-husking labor and prices which we 
paid for corn gathering. There was a very great scarcity of labor in the State. They 
had to organize to get labor in from outside the State to take care of that work, and there 
was a very great difference of opinion as to what would be a fair price to pay for that 
labor. A meeting was held of county farm bureau presidents, an informal meeting, 
at the State fair in Des Moines, which considered this point of labor and wages at a 
very critical time. Recommendations were taken back to the different counties. 
Out of that grew, some months later on, the Iowa Farm Bureau Federation. 

I put that in to show that the movement or the organization of that State federation 
came about because of a necessity existing among; the farmers themselves, and was 
not brought about by any county agents' organization or any function of the extension 
department of the State agricultural college or the Department of Agriculture. 

Let me nut in again, if I may, that the American Farm Bureau Federation had its 
inception in Washington during the war. The New York State Federation came 
down here on a mission as affecting the agriculture of the State of New York. In the 
performance of their mission they said, "'We have accomplished this for our State, 
because of this organization. But if we had other States working with us it would 
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be very much broader; and we ought to have a national organization of these various 
States in order that we could cooperate on national policies, things affecting all the 
farmers of the nation." 

They called a meeting shortly after at Ithaca, N. Y., of the then organized State 
Farm Bureau Federations, and out of that grew the American Farm Bureau Federation. 

There was no county agent connected with it; no State agricultural college or any 
Department of Agriculture entered into that organization at any point. 

The Chairman. But, as a result of that original inception of the county agent, the 
Smith-Lever law as passed, and the United States Government adopted that as the 
unit of cooperation, did they not? 

Mr. Howard. Certainly. This whole movement has been an agricultural move- 
ment which after a short trial of cooperation with the chambers of commerce of a few 
cities became strictly a farmers 1 movement. We have not stolen a Government 
organization. 

The Chairman. No; but your federation is the federation of all these organizations? 

Mr. Howard. Certainly. The Department of Agriculture and the Congress merelv 
saw that the farmers had started a good thing; they came in to help us, and we wel- 
comed their cooperation. 

The Chairman. And you formed the federation after that? 

Mr. Howard. Yes, sir; we did. 

The Chairman. It has been pointed out, Mr. Howard, that the county agents, as a 
rule, are more interested in developing the American Farm Bureau Federation and 
the State federation than they are in perpetuating other State and national organiza- 
tions; is that correct, do you know? 

Mr. Howard. State that again, if you please. 

The Chairman. That the county agents, as a rule, are more interested in developing 
the Farm Bureau Federation than they are in perpetuating other State and National 
organizations; is that right? 

Mr. Howard. I do not think it is. 

The Chairman. It has been stated here before the committee that in certain sec- 
tions they are more active for the federation. 

Mr. Howard. I could not speak for the whole United States. It is a big territory. 

The Chairman. It is a fact, is it not, that the American Farm Bureau Federation 
has employed a great many Department of Agriculture and State extension workers 
at large salaries? 

Mr. Howard. Not a great many. 

The Chairman. How many? 

Mr. Howard. You refer to the American Farm Bureau Federation? 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. Howard. The American Farm Bureau Federation has in its employ at this 
time, including clerks and stenographers, I think, 39 people. So we could not have 
taken over very many of them. 

The Chairman. How many Department of Agriculture men did you get from the 
extension forces? 

Mr. Howard. We do not have but one man that we took directly over from any 
of the States or Department of Agriculture. [After consulting Mr. Coverdale.] We 
have three men in our employ whom we have taken over from the forces to which 
you refer. Mr. Heaton, who was county agent in Illinois; we drafted him, or rather 
took him into our organization; Mr. Cappe, an assistant county agent leader in Arkansas, 
who is now on our organization force; and Mr. Gunnels, who was connected with the 
Department of Agriculture, is now our assistant secretary and treasurer. Those are 
- th*only three men we have. 

The Chairman. Was not Mr. Coverdale formerly an employee? 

Mr. Howard. Not when the American Farm Bureau Federation took him over; 
he had been, formerly. 

The Chairman. I have here a copy of your news letter, No. 14, dated April 7, 1921 9 
and J notice it says [reading]: 

"B. B. REID TO WASHINGTON OFFICE. 

" Edward B. Reid, formerly director of information of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, has accepted appointment to the staff of the Washington office of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation.' ' 

Mr. Reid went to the Department of Agriculture office of information in 1915 f read- 
ing]: 

*\He advanced rapidly from chief editor of the department to Chief of thp Division 
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of Publications, to Director of Information. " 
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Is Mr. Reid in your employ now? 

Mr. Coverdale. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Howard. He is. He was editor of Farm and Home, Chicago. 

The Chairman. It so states in your News Letter? 

Mr. Howard. Yes, sir. That was some time back. 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. Howard. We are not responsible for all the antecedents of all of our employees, 
Mr. Chairman. But suppose we did employ him. We want good men. We nave 
got a work which we think justifies good talent. 

The Chairman. I notice from publications that the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion advertises widely through the magazines and otherwise for memberships, etc. 
Do vou have a regular puDliaty bureau? 

Mr. Howard. We have a department of information, which gets out that Ne«re 
Letter and some other similar material, but we do not do any advertising. 

The Chairman. Does that have anything to do *ith the attitude of current publica- 
tions in boosting your organization, regardless of its governmental affiliations? 

Mr. Howard. What fact, Mr. Chairman? 

The Chairman. The fact that you do get out your advertising in periodicals. I 
have some copies of advertisements which your organization has printed at different 
times. I have here a copy of an advertisement that appeared in tne Country Gentle- 
man — two of them, which I would like to put into the record at this point. One of 
them is entitled "A Natural Service to the Farm Bureau Movement" — a full page 
advertisement, each one of them; and the other one is printed "will you stick? " 

(The articles referred to and directed by the chairman to be i nserted are here printed 
in full as follows:) 

"a national service to the farm bureau movement. 

"Neither cooperative marketing or any other plan will solve all the farmer's prob- 
lems in one season. 

"Even with a membership including every farmer in the country, no single county 
farm bureau is big enough for the whole job. 

" Cooperation by the consumers in the towns is desirable. Their convinced par- 
ticipation in your plans should be won. Again and again they should be shown why 
consumer and producer have a common interest in the success of the farm bureau 
movement. 

As a service to this end we are publishing the advertisement on the reverse: 
In more than 600 small- town newspapers that have a combined circulation of 
1,300,000 copies, and in more than 30 States.' 

"An aggressive full-manned farm bureau in every county in every State and whole- 
hearted cooperation by consumers are needed to win the long fight that farmers have 
ahead of them. 

"The Country Gentleman, 
"Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Circulation, 800,000 weekly. How can we serve you more? " 
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WILL YOU STICK? 
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This farm bureau thing costs too much/ said a Nebraska merchant to several 
farmers gathered in his store. 'County dues are all right, but putting up for a lot of 
State and National officers is different. You don't know how they'll spend your 
money. ' 

" 'Let's see, don't retail merchants have both State and National organizations?' 
asked one farmer. 

"The merchant colored, but admitted they had. The farmer asked if he belonged 
to any of them. 

" 'That's my business,' sputtered the merchant. 

" 'Yes; and I guess the farm bureau is my business,' spoke up another farmer. 'I 
hadn't joined it before, but I'm going to now. If a national organization is a good 
thing for merchants and bankers and manufacturers, it's a good thing for farmers, too.' 

"This story has its lesson to farmers everywhere. There are some 400 national 
business men's organizations, all supported liberally, all doing effective work for their 
membership. Every big business has had a national organization except farming. 
Food speculators believe in organization for themselves, but not for the farmers. 
They hope you will quit the farm bureau. 
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Our advice to you is to stick to the Farm Bureau Federation. It is proceeding 
steadily and surely. It already has accomplished some fine results. It will accom- 
plish, many more if still more farmers get back of it and stay back of it. Take a tip 
from the members of the big national trade organizations — they are loyal . The farmer 
needs a national weekly, too, just as much as the banker needs his financial journal. 
The Country Gentleman fills that requirement. Its interesting and important news 
articles are gathered from all parts of the country. It presents a nation-wide view of 
farm problems and opportunities. There is a lot of good reading in it, too— splendid 
fiction, inspiring editorials, wholesome humor. Only $1 bringB ygu 52 big issues. 

"The Country Gentleman— 5 cents the copy, $1 the year. Circulation, 800,000 
'weekly." 

"The Curtis Publishing Co., 

"Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Also publishers of the Saturday Evening Post and the Ladies 1 Home Journal." 

Mr. Howard. Do you want to make a statement there on advertising? 

Mr. Coverdale. Yes; I will, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Was this advertising paid for by the American Farm Bureau 
Federation? 

Mr. Howard. Mr. Coverdale, answer that, please. 

Mr. Coverdale. Mr. Chairman, it was not paid for by the American Farm Bureau 
Federation. 

The Chairman. Who did pay for it? 

Mr. Coverdale. The Curtis publishing people paid for it themselves. 

The Chairman. Why should they pay for it? 

Mr. Coverdale. Being interested in the development of so helpful a movement of 
this kind — and several other farm papers have done the same thing. 

The Chairman. Have you an understanding with these publications that they 
volunteer this publicity free? 

Mr. Coverdale. We have not. They asked us in regard to the first advertisement, 
if we had any objection to them using it, and we said we did not; that any other 
publication had the same privileges if they so desired. 

The Chairman. Could you tell us who did pay for those advertisements? 

Mr. Coverdale. I presume they paid for them themselves. I do not know whether 
anvone else did. 

Mr. King. Who did? 

Mr. Coverdale. The Curtis Publishing Co. 

Mr. Howard. I know we have never paid out 1 cent for advertising of that sort. 

The Chairman. It is quite an unusual thing. I presume it appears to all members 
of the committee that a publication of that type "should print full-page advertise- 
ments free. 

Mr. Howard. We never have made any appeal for support of the agricultural press 
other than what we can get through the'ments of our organization and our program 
of work. 

The Chairman. What other publications have printed these advertisements boost- 
ing the American Farm Bureau Federation? You must have a list of them, have 
you not? 

Mr. Coverdale. I have not a list of them with me, and I do not know whether 
there is such a list. 

The Chairman. Can you furnish the committee with a list of those publications? 

Mr. Coverdale. I can furnish you a" list of all we have as soon as I get back to the 
office, but it will be about 10 days before I get back. 

The Chairman. That is all right. Send them and we will see they get into the 
minutes. 

(The list of names of publications referred to is here printed in full, as follows:) 

Chicago, III., July 23, 1921. 
Gray Silver, 

American Farm Bureau Federation, 238 Munsey Building, Washington, D. C : 

Coverdale asks we prepare you list of papers advertising federation. No paid 
advertising carried. Practically all papers mention federation favorably. Advise 
Ust wan tea. 

H. R. Kibler. 
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PARTIAL LIST OF FARM PAPERS THAT HAVE HELPED ADVERTISE THE FARM BUREAU. 

Country Gentleman; South Dakota Farmer; Progressive Farmer of Texas; Pro- 
gressive Farmer of Atlanta; Prairie Farmer, Chicago; American Farming, Chicago; 
St. Paul Farmer, St. Paul, Minn. 

The Chairman. Mr. Howard, you do not know of any individual or associations of 
persons that may have paid for this advertising? 

Mr. Howard. I do not. 

The Chairman. Was it done with your knowledge? 

Mr. Howard. It was not. 

The Chairman. Is this the first knowledge you have had of it? 

Mr. Howard. The first time I ever saw that advertisement, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. May I ask was this done with your approval, Mr. Coverdale? 

Mr. Coverdale. I did not see those particular ads. but I do know they had some 
advertisements they were offering to the country press in which they were calling 
attention to the work of the farm-bureau movement. 

The Chairman. Who was offering that? 

Mr. Coverdale. The Curtis Publishing Co. 

The Chairman. Why should they be interested? 

Mr. Coverdale. Because of their publication, in which they thought, I presume, 
that if they called attention to what we were doing there they might sell some papers 
or increase their circulation. 

The Chairman. Did they submit the proof of this advertisement before proceeding? 

Mr. Coverdale. They did for the first one. I have not seen but cne. 

The Chairman. The first advertisement, they did? 

Mr. Coverdale. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. That is, the various publications did that? 

Mr. Coverdale. Yes. 

The Chairman. You gave your approval to the printing of those advertisements? 

Mr. Coverdale. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Will you say again that it did not cost the American Farm Bureau 
Federation anything? 

Mr. Coverdale. It did not cost us anything. 

The Chairman. And you do not know who paid for the insertion of those adver- 
tisements? 

Mr. Coverdale. I presume the Curtis Publishing Co. did. 

Mr. Howard. I do not know that. 

Mr. Coverdale. We do not know. 

The Chairman. I had intended to ask whether the Farm Bureau Federation was 
not paying for those advertisements and whether that was the cause of the boost 
by these publications. Your statement here, of course, alters that situation. Evi- 
dently they are, out of the goodness of their hearts, boosting your organization at their 
own expense. Is that, in your judgment, a fair statement? 

Mr. Coverdale. They paid for it at their own expense. Mr. Chairman, may I 
insert a statement in regard to that? Take, for instance, the State of Ohio: In our 
membership campaign the State federation bought some paid advertising in farm 
journals of that State—daily, weekly, and monthly farm publications and the daily 
press. They paid foi that themselves. Some other States have paid for advertise- 
ments in the country Dress or something of the sort. 

The Chairman. Is it possible that the Curtis people mi^ht have been compen- 
sated through some of the local organizations for this advertisement? 

Mr. Coverdale. Not in any way. 

The Chairman. Have you correspondence with the Curtis Publishing Co. that 
would outline what their proposition was to you at the time this was submitted? 

Mr. Coverdale. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Will you send that along so that we may have it in the record? 

Mr. Coverdale. I will. 

The Chairman. We would like to have it show clearly what it was leading up to. 

(The correspondence referred to is here printed in full, as follows:) 

December 27, 1919. 
Mr. S. L. Strivings, Castile, N. Y. 

Dear Mr. Strivings: I am inclosing herewith two copies of an advertisement of 
the American Farm Bureau Federation prepared by the Country Gentleman, which 
is to be placed in 61 leading daily newspapers of the United States which have a total 
circulation of over 5,000,000. These ads are to be paid for by the Country Gentleman 
without expense to the federation. President Howard and myself have gone over 
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this advertisement and have thought it beet to submit it to each member of the execu- 
tive committee for his inspection and reaction. 

A short time ago a number of farm journals run some advertising of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation without submitting copy, and part of the ad was not what 
it should have been. This sort of reading material must be avoided. 

The Country Gentleman has been courteous enough to submit their copy, and we 
-want your honest judgment on same. 

Will you wire me collect whether you can approve the submitted plan as soon as 
you have gone over this ad? However, if the plan is O. K., but the ad should be 
changed, we would like you to make such changes on one of the copies and return it 
by early mail. 

Very truly, yours, 

, Temporary Secretary. 



New York State Federation op County Farm Bureau Associations, 

Castile, N. Y., December SI, 1919. 
J. W. Coverdale, 

Temporary Secretary, Ames, Iowa. 

Dear Mr. Coverdale: I have the "copy "sent me from the Curtis Publishing Co., 
being a poster advertisement they wish to run. I have changed one line which with 
your own addenda it seems to me will make the whole thing apparent to the initiated 
at least. It will not be a direct approval of any paper as such and yet will be sufficient 
approval of the articles written upon farm themes by Dean Davenport as to make the 
advertising for us immensely advantageous to them. Naturally they want it so, and 
so long as it does not compromise the position of the American Farm Bureau Federation, 
I am not too tenacious as to the matter. 

I should insist, however, that they cut out the line which I have erased and begin 
the line with ' ' Every. ' ' 

All future copy should be submitted to us for approval. We are liable to get into 
a tangle over the whole matter unless it is kept clear that this is a matter of their own 
publication and not a propaganda being put out by us favorable to any publication, 
as such. We must stand for principles rather than for papers. 
Cordially, yours, 

S. L. Strivings, Vice President. 



American Farm Bureau Federation, 

Chicago, III., July 2, 1920. 

Dear Sir: My attention has been called several times recently to the proposed ad- 
vertisement in the Country Gentleman which it is submitting to the State secretaries 
for approval. 

They were in the office with an advertisement about three weeks ago and in talking 
the situation over with them I distinctly stated to them that no State federation could 
approve the advertisement as it stood, but that it had considerable merit and that if 
they would sign the article "By the Country Gentleman" and leave off all reference 
to the farm bureau federation after the leading notice which the advertisement carried. 

Inasmuch as we have no copyright on our work I can see no harm in any paper using 
the similar advertising plan just so long as they are courteous enough to submit their 
program and get the approval of the local organization before publishing it. 

I am writing you this statement due to the fact that a few of the representatives, I 
understand, have misinterpreted my conference with them. 
Yours, very truly, 

J. W. Coverdale, Secretary. 

The Curtis Publishing Co., 

Philadelphia, October 12, 1920. 
Mr. J. W. Coverdale, 

Secretary American Farm Bureau Federation, Chicago, III. 

Dear Mr. Coverdale: I have just learned that the national convention of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation will be held in Indianapolis on December 5 and 6. 

If we can serve the federation and its leaders in the following way, I can arrange 
to publish at our expense over the name of the Country Gentleman full page adver- 
tisements in Indianapolis newspapers during the convention. 
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If we do this my thought is to prepare copy calculated to serve the federation and 
particularly the farm bureaus in the State of Indiana, just as the copy in the inclosed 
advertisement about the national dairy show was designed to serve tne interests of the 
dairy breeders, milk producers, and the other milk interests. 

If we should carry out this plan it will be possible to have space allotted to us in the 
Masonic Temple near the entrance to the meeting place, where we could have at- 
tractive full color reproductions of Maxfield Parrisn pictures displayed and where 
members desiring to subscribe could leave their subscriptions with an attendant or 
representative selected by us? 

Approximately, how many delegates, nonresidents of Indianapolis, do you expect 
will be present on December 5? 

If you will be so kind as to send me a telegram, charges collect, advising (1) as to the 
expected attendance, (2) whether space for a booth can be allotted, (3) whether such 
advertising over the name of the Country Gentleman can be made to serve your 
interest and the interest of the Indiana county farm bureaus, I shall be happy to 
prepare and place full page advertising at our expense in two or three Indianapolis 
newspapers on the 5th of December. 

As far as other publishers are concerned, if you will treat confidentially this tenta- 
tive plan, as herein outlined, I shall appreciate it sincerely. 
Very truly, yours, 

M. E. Douglas. 

October 19, 1920; 
Mr. E. Douglas, 

Circulation Manager , Curtis Publishing Co,, Philadelphia , Pa. 

Dear Mr. Douglas: I received your letter of October 12 after answering your 
wire, and note your interest in the annual meeting to be held at Indianapolis on 
December 6, 7, and 8. 

I want to commend you upon your enterprising thought relative to the convention. 
However, Mr. Howard and I have talked the situation over carefully, and we have 
come to the conclusion that we can not allow any publication to put on an active sub- 
scription campaign at the conference, although any farm publication that wishes may- 
have a small table with sample copies of their publications that they would like to have 
the public see. Inasmuch as the general headquarters will be at the Claypool Hotel, 
my suggestion would be to have some one there with the authority to take sub- 
scriptions. 

In regard to the expected attendance, we can not definitely estimate. However,, 
we are arranging a conference hall that will seat 1,200. 
Yours, very truly, 

American Farm Bureau Federation. 
J. W. Coverdale, Secretary. 



January 2, 1921 • 
Mr. S. L. Strivings, 

Vice President American Farm Bureau Federation f Castile, N. Y. 

Dear Mr. Strivings: I have your letter of December 31 with the correction on 
the proposed advertisement offered by the Country Gentleman, and same is being 
made. It is a point well taken and I am sure will be accepted by the Country Gentle- 
man people. You are entirely right that all material published by them should be 
censored by our organization, and I am sure that they are willing to do it from the 
expression that they voiced to us here the other day at our office. 
Very truly, yours, 

— , Temporary Secretary. 

(A spread advertisement by The Country Gentleman of the National Dairy Show; 
apparently taken from the Chicago Tribune and submitted by the Farm Bureau 
Federation, has here been omitted, the printing of such matter being prohibited by 
the rules of the Government Printing Office. A copy thereof is in the files of the 
committee.) 

The Chairman. Now, Mr. Howard, are there any States where the farm bureaus 
function solely as an organization in cooperating with the governmental agencies in 
extension work, and have not these instances proven the work successful and helpful? 

Mr. Howard. They may be, Mr. Chairman 

The Chairman (interposing). I am speaking now particularly of the county unit. 

Mr. Howard. There may be some small States wnich early in their organization 
have so done. There are States, such as the smaller New England States, where 
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agriculture is not the predominating business of the State, and there may have been 
exceptions in States of that sort. But it has not been general. 

The Chairman. Take the State of Pennsylvania, for instance: The State of Pennsyl- 
vania, to my knowledge, is practically entirely organized. I think there are some 
sixty-odd county agents, and they practically all have county farm bureaus, and they 
are cooperating with extension service and the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, and they are not a part of your federation. The work seems to be progressing 
quite satisfactorily there. That is correct, is it not? 

Mr. Howard. I know little of your State. We have had a great deal of correspon- 
dence from some individual farmers of your and other States, which we have not gone 
into as yet, asking us to come in. I can not speak definitely of Pennsylvania. 

The Chairman. But, Mr. Coverdale, has perhaps more accurate information. Is 
Pennsylvania organized to any degree? 

Mr. Coverdale. Pennsylvania has, I think, nine county farm bureaus with what 
we call a paid membership or supporting membership. 

The Chairman. But the counties are organized around the county agent, are they 
not? Are not these farm bureaus organized in all of the counties? 

Mr. Coverdale. They probably have, I presume, somewhere in the neighborhood 
of 60 county agents. 

The Chairman. They are not part of the national federation, nor have we even a 
State federation? 

Mr. Coverdale. No. 

The Chairman. Have you representatives in the State now attempting to organize 
the State? 

Mr. Coverdale. We have not. 

The Chairman. Have you gone into the State? 

Mr. Coverdale. We have gone in there attending meetings at their invitation. 

The Chairman. What men have been in there? 

Mr. Coverdale. We have been there two or three times. I was in there a year ago, 
at Harrisburgh, attending a committee meeting on farm bureau credits, to which they 
invited me. 

The Chairman. Is it your desire to organize Pennsylvania into a State federation? 

Mr. Coverdale. Whenever Pennsylvania is ready, we are willing to give them a 
chance in putting over the State organization. 

The Chairman. Were you not attempting to get Pennsylvania ready for that by 
sending men in there? 

Mr. Coverdale. We are not. We are sending men in whenever asked to do so. 

The Chairman. Either by correspondence or otherwise? 

Mr. Coverdale. The individual men of Pennsylvania are corresponding with us, 
and we are giving them all the assistance that we can. 

The Chairman. I do not want you to think that I have any objection to that. I 
am not attempting to oppose that. I am just trying to get the information. I am 
naturally interested in Pennsylvania. 

Now, Mr. Howard, would you object to the separation of the educational work of 
the county agents provided for in the Smith-Lever Act from that of all organizations 
which function other than by assisting with the development of a Smith-Lever pro- 
gram? 

Mr. Howard. I am not familiar enough with the county-agent work in itself to 
give as good an answer to that as Mr. Coverdale can. 

The Chairman. You stated here this morning that some counties could proceed 
without the Smith-Lever appropriation, and you have made general statements at 
different times that the Smith-Lever appropriation was not necessary for the main- 
tenance of local county farm bureau or tne county agents. 

Mr. Howard. In some localities. 

The Chairman. What do you say about that, Mr. Coverdale? 

Mr. Coverdale. I should say that there should be a public fund to maintain the 
cooperative arrangement with the farm bureau in educational work in the develop- 
ment of a program, which will mean that the development of agriculture in that 
county will be much greater. 

The Chairman. And in order to do that, the continuance of the Smith-Lever 
appropriation is desirable? 

Mr. Coverdale. Yes. 

The Chairman. That is really the foundation of the whole organization? 
Mr. Coverdale. It is cooperative educational work that is the foundation of good, 
strong farm bureau work; that makes it stable. 
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The Chairman. Do you think the American Farm Bureau Federation and the 
State federation could exist if the appropriations under the Smith-Lever law were 
discontinued? 

Mr. Coverdalb. Yes. 

The Chairman. It would be somewhat of an injury to your organization, would it 
not? 

Mr. Covbrdale. It would, in the policy of the organization. 

The Chairman. Now, Mr. Howard 

Mr. Howard (interposing). Mr. Chairman, may I say something that I prefer not 
to go into the record, simply because it might appear that we are boosting ourselves a 
little? 

The Chairman. Will you not reserve that until later? 

Mr. Howard. I will reserve a statement which I would prefer not to go into the 
record. 

The Chairman. The reason I am asking these questions of you gentlemen with 
regard to separation of your activities from that of the Department of Agriculture is 
prompted by the statement which Dr. True made here, which was a part of the record 
of these hearings. You placed here in the record to-day some statements which I have 
not had an opportunity to look over, and I am supposing those are financial statements 
showing membership and the amount of annual dues received and expenditures? 

(The statement referred to is here printed in full, as follows:) 

American Farm Bureau Federation Audit Report, March 4 to December 

31, 1920. 

Chicago, February 19, 1921. 
Mr. J. W. Coverdalb, 

Secretary American Farm Bureau Federation, Chicago. 

Dear Sir: In accordance with your instructions we have audited the books and 
records of the American Farm Bureau Federation from the date of its organi?ation, 
March 4, to December 31, 1920, and submit herewith our report: 

As to the balance sheet we offer the following comments: 

Cash in banks, $32,232. — Is in agreement with statements furnished by them at 
December 31, 1920, after taking into consideration checks not presented for payment. 

Furniture and fixtures, $6,110.20. — We have verified all charges to this account and 
have provided for depreciation at the rate of 10 per cent per annum. 

Membership dues unpaid, estimated, $45,632.63. — Represents unpaid dues as assessed 
for year 1920, according to figures furnished us by Mr. J. W. Covedrale, secretary. It 
is our understanding that a considerable number of these are to be charged off. 

Accounts payable, $2,037.40. — So far as we can determine all current liabilities are 
included therein. 

All cash shown by the books as having been received has been deposited in banks. 

We have examined the vouchers and invoices and all disbursements appear to have 
been made upon due authorization. 

The books have been brought into agreement with this report. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Albert T. Bacon & Co., 
Certified Public Accountants. 

Balance sheet, Dec. 31, 1920. 
Assets: 

Cash in banks — 

Treasurer's account First National Bank, Hopkins- 

ville, Ky $28,953.33 

Secretary's account Continental and Commercial 

National Bank, Chicago 3, 278*. 67" 

$32, 232. 00 

Furniture and fixtures — 

Chicago offices 5, 554. 28 

Washington offices 555. 92 

6, 110. 20 

Less reserve for depreciation 611. 02 

5, 499. 18 
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Assets— Continued. 

Organization expenses advanced to— 

Texas Farm Bureau Federation 13,456.36 

Spokane County, Wash., Farm Bureau 48L33 

^ $3,937.68 

Membership dues unpaid (estimated) 45, 632. 63 

Total 87,301.49 



Liabilities: 

Accounts payable 2,087.40 

Accumulated revenue 85, 264. 09 



Total 87,801.49 

Statement of income and expense, Mar. 4 to Dec. 31, 1920, inclusive. 

Income: 

Dues received from State association members, Exhibit A $158, 555. 06 

Due from State association members, estimated, Exhibit A 45, 632. 63 



Total 204,187,69 

Expense: 

Salaries — 

President $13, 500. 00 

Secretary 10,000.00 

Assistant secretary ,. ... 3, 883. 34 

Executive committee .... 5, 565. 00 

Field representatives 4, 149. 17 

Office 6,289.78 



$43, 387. 29 



Traveling expense — 

Executives 6, 144. 55 

Executive committee — 

Attending meetings 7, 060. 66 

Field representatives 5, 531. 19 

18,736.40 

Transportation appropriation 10, 000. 00 

Marketing representative 1, 250. 00 

Vermont organization expense . 1, 403. 32 

Other expense — 

First annual meeting 2, 466..70 

Second annual meeting 8,506.43 

Supplies 1,774.97 

General publicity 444. 85 

Rent 2, 500. 73 

Telephone and telegraph. . ., . : * . 897. 23 

Printing 2, 845. 90 

Postage 547.57 

Freight and express 61. 71 

Heat and light 78. 68 

Economics committee 96. 93 

Exchange : 18.96 

General expense 1,041.20 

Depreciation of furniture and fixtures. . 611. 02 



Legislative expense — 

Salaries, including stenographers and 

clerks 16, 250. 45 

Rent and traveling expenses 3, 653. 42 

Telephone and telegraph 399. 96 

Printing 432.33 

Postage 92. 97 

Supplies... 767.00 

Miscellaneous 657. 58 



21, 892, 88 



22, 253. 71 

118,923.60 



Accumulated revenue, excess of income over expenses 85, 264. 09 

91652—22 12 
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Exhibit A. 
Detail of income. 



Arizona 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut... 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

Nevada 



Dues 
received. 



$300.00 

2,850.00 

337.50 



750.00 

400.00 

45,468.34 

13,925.99 

32,275.80 

6,223.10 

843.42 

250.00 

800.00 

23,750.00 

1,000.00 

10,861.45 

250.00 



Dues 
unpaid 

(esti- 
mated). 



$150.00 



62.60 
400.00 



10,074.01 

15,724.20 

1,776.90 

1,906.58 

125.00 



1,638.55 

1,250.00 

250.00 



New Hampshire 

New Jersey 

New Mexico 

New York 

North Carolina . 

Ohio ......... 

Oklahoma 

South Dakota 

Texas «. 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Refund on subscription. 



Total. 



Dues 
received. 



$450.00 
400.00 



5,071.35 
25a 00 

7,624.19 
250.00 
495.00 
250.00 

1,277.94 
264.98 
25a 00 
125.00 
250.00 
310.00 
1.00 



1 



158,555.06 



Dues 
unpaid 

(esti- 
mated). 



$ioaoo 
"ioabo 



7,372.81 
25a 00 



1,75a 00 

27.06 

185.02 



375.00 

1,75a 00 

65.00 



45,632.63 



Exhibit B. 
Accounts payable Dec. SI, 1920. 



Robert L. Scott 

Willis H. Booth 

Cameron & Amberg 

Mrs. Ruby Green Smith 

A. B.Dick Co 

Illinois Electric Co 

C. O.Moser 

Premier Reporting Co. . 
Buckley Dement & Co. . 

W. S. Shearer 

JohnT.Orr 



Voucher 
No. 


Amount. 


414 


$123.98 


420 


43.26 


422 


12.84 


423 


78.09 


424 


27.00 


425 


25.24 


426 


126.67 


427 


249.15 


429 


13.06 


430 


268.38 


431 


140.77 



E.C.RideU 

Consolidated Press Clipping 

Co 

Chas. T. Heaslip 

C.W.Ward 

National Press Intelligence Co. 

Harris & Ewing 

Chas. F. Bretzman 



Total 2,037.40 




Amount. 



$239.87 

84.85 

36a 00 

149.60 

25.04 

67.50 

2.10 



Mr. Howard. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And is there also included in that statement the membership 
campaigns and cost of each of these? 

Mr. Coverdale. The membership campaigns we do not have any record of. 

The Chairman. Can you tell me, Mr. Howard, how much is the cost of membership 
campaigns in the different States; for instance, in your own State of Iowa in round 
figures? 

Mr. Howard. Mr. Coverdale might be able to get that, since he was secretary of the 
State federation when that was done. We do not keep the records of State federations, 
and these costs of membership are State matters. 

The Chairman. I was going to ask you concerning the cost of membership campaign 
in Illinois, Michigan, and other States where you have put on the intensive campaigns. 
It has been stated to members of the committee that some of these campaigns have 
been very expensive, for instance, some of them, it has been stated, cost as much as 
$200,000. Is that a correct statement? Have you made campaigns for membership 
that have cost as high as that in any of the States? 

Mr. Howard. The American Farm Bureau Federation has not paid any such 
amount. 

The Chairman. Has the federation or any part of the affiliated federation paid that 
much? 

Mr. Howard. I could not tell you. We had nothing to do with their finances. 

The Chairman. How can I get that information accurately? 

Mr. Howar©. I suppose by calling the secretaries of the State federations. 
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The Chairman. Qf the different States? 

Mr. Howard. Yes. 

The Chairman. Do the paid canvassers hold out certain inducements to farmers in 
soliciting membership? 

Mr. Howard. What do you mean by special inducements, Mr. Chairman? 

The Chairman. What inducements do the canvassers offer to the people that they 
want to get to join your organizations? 

Mr. Howard. They talk to them of the problems which they have in common with 
other farmers, and the need of organization and organized effort; that is the general 
line of talk which they give. 

Mr. Kino. Do they talk to them about the influence they might have on Congress? 

Mr. Howard. I never heard of it. Let me say right there, gentlemen, in regard to 
the legislative work that what you see here is the smallest part of our activity. One of 
the smallest parts. It is only one of the activities of six or seven or eight departments 
of work, and I think there is about 10 per cent of our budget dependent on it, is there 
not? 

Mr. Coverdale. Just about 10 per cent of our total budget is spent here in the 
national legislative work. 

Mr. Silver. May I say for your information that in the statement I submitted 
sometime since when I was on the stand was shown the Illinois membership financial 
costs in detail. 

The Chairman. And that was printed in the hearings? 

Mr. Silver. Yes. 

Mr. Howard. Mr. Coverdale says our costs per member in Iowa are $1.49. 

The Chairman. What are ^he costs throughout the country? Is that a fair average? 

Mr. Coverdale. Some places it costs as much as $2 to $2.25, but it is arouna a 
dollar to $1.40; that is approximately what it cost. 

The Chairman. You have a regular program that you give to the solicitors? 

Mr. Coverdale .Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Stating what they will get in return for membership? 

Mr. Coverdale. We have some organization suggestions telling what has been 
done. 

The Chairman. Will you put that into the record, that is, the suggestions? 

Mr. Coverdale. Yes. 

(The data referred to is printed in full, as follows.) 

Organization Suggestions by the American Farm Bureau Federation, Octo- 
ber, 1920. 

General offices: 205 Mailers Building, 5 South Wabash Avenue. Chicago, 111. 
Legislative offices: 1411 Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington, D. C. 

introduction. 

This circular on organization is prepared at the request of a large number of State 
farm bureau federations who are now planning membership campaigns for their 
county farm bureaus. The suggestions contained herein have been derived from 
observation, experience, and free use of the material used in educational and organ- 
ization campaigns conducted by the States now doing organization work. The 
American Farm Bureau Federation is grateful to those States which so kindly con- 
tributed all of their available material to assist in the compilation of these suggestions. 

It is thought of the American Farm Bureau Federation that States about to conduct 
a farm bureau membership drive may find some helpful suggestions in this circular. 
The aim is to assist wherever possible in the standardization of the general form of 
county and State farm bureaus. Of course, it is understood that there are many 
minor changes in the constitution and by-laws and programs of work necessary in 
order to properly meet local conditions. 

OBJECTS OF THE AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION. 

The objects of the American Farm Bureau Federation are to develop, strengthen, 
and correlate the work of the State Farm Bureau Federations of the Nation; to en- 
courage and promote cooperation of all representative agricultural organizations in 
every effort to improve facilities and conditions for the economic and efficient produc- 
tion, conservation, marketing, transportation and distribution of farm products; to 
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further the study and enactment of constructive agricultural legislation; to advise 
with representatives of the public agricultural institutions cooperating with farm 
bureas in the determination of nation-wide policies, and to inform farm bureau mem- 
bers regarding all movements that affect their interests. 

THINGS THAT A STATE FEDERATION MUST FIRST DECIDB BEFORE PUTTING IN A MEMBER- 
SHIP DRIVE. 

1. Uniform constitution for county farm, bureaus. 

2. How large a yearly budget will the average county form bureau need to raiae 
from its memberships to carry out its program of work? (Gall in the director of exten- 
sion and county agent leaders for consultation.) 

3. How many prospective members have you for the State? 

4. How large a State budget will be necessary to carry out the necessary State 
program? 

5. Fix a uniform membership fee large enough to do the necessary things to be done 
and to allow for affiliation with the American Farm Bureau Federation. 

6. Decide to make the membership drive a business proposition. 

7. Select a definite time for the drive to begin. 

8. Select a campaign manager who will be responsible for it and give him enough 
authority to "put it over" and to hire the help necessary for the job. 

9. Provide some method of getting finances for State organization work at once. 

10. Give the campaign manager your whole-hearted support throughout the cam- 
paign by attending all board meetings and doing your part to make it a success. 

11. Don't become weak-kneed if some few individuals attempts to throw rocks at 
your machine. Go straight ahead with Hie campaign as you start it. There are 
plenty of men who have faith in the farm bureau if properly presented to them. 

12. Select a likely county that is willing to try the opening drive. 

13. Authorize the campaign manager to use plenty of publicity and educational 
work in letting the people of the county know about two weeks in advance of the drive 
something of the farm bureau movement. 

14. A meeting of the farm bureau officers of the county selected should be held two 
weeks in advance of the date of the drive and all local details worked out. 

Suggested Constitution and By-Laws op the County Farm Bureau. 

article i. name. 

The name of this association shall be the County Farm Bureau. 

article n. OBJECT. 

The object of this association shall be to create a country-wide organization to ad- 
vance and improve the agriculture of County, , to cooperate with the 

State College of Agriculture and the United States Department of Agriculture 

in the employment of a county agent or agents; to develop a definite program of work 

that will bring to County a better economic, social, and educational condition 

so as to make farming more profirable and country life more attractive. 

ARTICLE in. MEMBERSHIP. 

Any citizen of the county or any nonresident owning land in the county shall have 

a right to become a member of the County Farm Bureau by paying one year's 

dues and thereafter complying with the constitution and by-lawB. 

ARTICLE IV. DUES. 

Section 1. The yearly dues to the County Farm Bureau shall be $10, payable 

to the treasurer of the County Farm Bureau at the time of applying for member- 
ship and on the 1st day of January thereafter. 

Sec 2. Any member wishing to withdraw membership in the County Farm 

Bureau may do so upon written request to the secretary previous to the time member- 
ship becomes due. 

Sec 3. Death or removal from the county automatically releases membership. 

ARTICLE V. OFFICER8 AND DUTIES. 

Section 1. The officers of the County Farm Bureau shall consist of a president, 

vice president, a secretary, and a treasurer, all of whom shall be elected by the mem- 
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bers for a period of one year and shall serve until their successors shall have been 
elected ana shall have qualified. 

Sec. 2. The president shall perform such duties as usually pertain to this office. 
He shall have power to call meetings of the board of directors or any of the committees 
when he deems advisable, or, upon application of three members of the board of 
directors, he shall be required to call special farm bureau meetings. He shall have 
power to make appointments, and, in conjunction with the other members of the 
executive committee, he may fill such vacancies as may occur in any office or com- 
mittee. He shall, in conjunction with the Secretary, sign all vouchers authorizing 
the treasurer to make disbursements. . 

Sec. 3. The vice president shall perform the duties of president in case of absence 
or disability of same. 

Sec. 4. The secretary shall keep full and accurate records of the proceedings of all 
meetings of the executive committee, board of directors, and farm Bureaus, and receive 
and read all communications, papers, and bills; keep a record of the memberships of 
the association, send out notices of meetings, etc. ; conduct all necessary correspond- 
ence, and perform such other duties as usually pertain to the office. He shall present 
full, detailed report at the annual meeting. The clerical work of this office may be 
done through the office of the county agent under the directoin of secretary. 

Sec 5. The treasurer shall keep a full and complete record of all money received 
and paid out by the association, send out all notices of unpaid dues, receive and 
receipt for all membership fees, keep an account of the membership fees paid therefor 
and the date thereof, ana deliver to his successor all funds remaining in his hands 
at the expiration of his term of office, and to render a financial statement at the regular 
meetings of the board of directors or executive committee and when otherwise re- 
quired by the officers or a majority of the membership present at any regular meeting 
of the association. No disbursements are authorized except by order signed by the 
secretary and president, and payment shall be made only by check. 

The treasurer shall give bond, the amount to be fixed by the board of directors in 
double the amount of money likely to come into his hands, with sureties. In no case 

shall the bond of the treasurer be less than dollars; costs of same to be paid 

by the association. 

In all cases where county funds have been used the outgoing president and treasurer 
shall, on the first Monday of January each year, file with the county auditor full and 
detailed reports under oath of all receipts and expenditures of said incorporation, 
showing from whom received and to whom paid and for what purpose. A duplicate 
of said report shall also be laid before the members of the annual meeting. The 
books, papers, and records of said incorporation shall at all times be open to the in- 
spection of the county board of supervisors or to anyone appointed by them to make 
examination. All clerical work in connection with the office of treasurer shall be 
done through the office of the county agent under his (treasurer's) direction. 

ARTICLE VI. BOARD OF DIRECTOR8. 

Section 1 . The board of directors shall be composed of the president, vice presi- 
dent, secretary, and treasurer, and one delegate from each township or community 
of the county shall be elected for a period of one vear, or until a successor has been 
elected and shall have qualified. A quorum shall consist of a majority of the direc- 
tors (includine the officers). 

Sec 2. Each district, township, or precinct shall form a division of the Farm 

Bureau and elect a chairman, who will automatically become a director of the 

County Farm Bureau for the ensuing year. The officers of the division shall be a 
chairman, a vice chairman, a secretary, and one cooperator from each 4 square miles 
of land, and shall adopt its own by-laws. 

Sec 3. The directors shall give personal attention to the affairs of the association 
in their districts and townships, solicit members, collect dues, assist in arranging 
meetings, and in conducting campaigns and demonstrations in cooperation with 
the county agent. 

The board of directors shall meet on the second Saturday of each month at the 
office of the county agent. 

article vn. executive committee. 

Section 1. The board of directors shall immediately after their annual meeting 
elect an executive committee of seven, to consist of the four officers and three other 
directors. 
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Sec. 2. The executive committee shall have power to act for the board of directors 
at any and all times in the absence of a meeting of the board, and at a meeting of 
the board of directors, a quorum thereof not being present, a quorum of the executive 
committee shall actjfor the board of directors. 

ARTICLE Vm. DISQUALIFICATION FOR OFFICE. 

In case any officer of the County Farm Bureau becomes a candidate for a 

county, State, or National office, a vacancy shall be declared. 

ARTICLE IX. VACANCY. 

In case of vacancy injany office or directorship, a successor shall be elected by the 
board of directors. 

ARTICLE X. QUORUM. 

A majority of the members of the board of directors or of the executive committee 
shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of business. 

ARTICLE XI. MEETINGS. 

The annual meeting of the County Farm Bureau shall be held daring the 

month of — - — , the time and place of meeting to be fixed by the board of direc- 
tors 30 days in advance and written notices of same shall be sent each member 10 
days in advance of said meeting. 

ARTICLE Xn. BILLS. 

All bills payable against the association must be certified as correct and signed 
by the party contracting same, and approved and signed by the secretary and presi- 
dent before treasurer is authorized to make payment. 

ARTICLE Xni. ELECTION 8. 

Previous to the annual meeting of the Farm Bureau Association a nominating 
committee shall be appointed by the president consisting of three members who 
shall not be officers or directors of the association. This committee shall recommend 
to the annual meeting one candidate each for president, vice president, secretary, 
and treasurer. In the selection of these candidates the committee is instructed to 
provide for the representation of all communities within the county and of all agri- 
cultural interests. This report may be adopted as a whole by unanimous consent 
of the delegates present or additional nominations may be made from the floor. 
In case of more than one nomination for any one office, a separate ballot shall be 
taken. 

ARTICLE XIV. JUDGES AND TELLERS. 

The president shall at the annual meeting appoint three judges and two tellers, 
who shall receive the ballots and canvass the result of the voting. Only members 
whose dues are paid full to date may vote. 

ARTICLE XV. ANNUAL REPORT. 

The board of directors shall cause to be prepared an annual report of the activities 
of the Farm Bureau Association, a statement of membership situation, moneys re- 
ceived and disbursed, and cause such report to be presented at the annual meeting 
and placed on file for permanent record at the office of the association. 

ARTICLE XVI. COMMITTEES. 

The board may by resolution appoint subcommittees of the board or others, to 
give special attention to various phases of the association, such live stock, dairying, 
club work, and anything not in conflict with the purposes of the association. 

In each division there may be appointed by the board a committee of three or more 
members of the association to cooperate with the director, who shall be chairman of 
the committee in all matters pertaining to the welfare of the association. 

Auditing committee: The president shall appoint an auditing committee of three 
members of the County Farm Bureau, whose duty it shall be to audit all ac- 
counts at least 10 days prior to the annual meeting, or at any time ordered by the 
board of directors. 
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ARTICLE XVH. COUNTY AGENT. 

The board of directors in cooperation with office of State director of extension, 
according to the jurisdiction of each has power to employ county agent and to direct 
the work in the county. The county agent may speak in an advisory capacity on 
all matters before the farm bureau board of directors or committees. 

ARTICLE IVIJI. ORDER OF BUSINE88. 

At meetings of the board of directors the following order of business shall be observed : 

1. Reading an approval of unapproved minutes of prior meetings. 

2. Report of secretary. 

3. Report of county agent. 

4. Report of president and directors. 

5. Reports of standing and special committees. 

6. Bills and communications. 

7. Unfinished business. 

8. New business. 

9. Suggestions by county agents and directors. 

10. Adjournment. 

ARTICLE XIX. RULES. 

The meetings of the farm bureau and of the board of directors shall be governed 
by the latest edition of Roberts's Manual of Parliamentray Rules. 

ARTICLE XX. COMMERCIAL ACTIVITIES. 

The County Farm Bureau, as an organization, shall not engage in commercial 

activities, nor shall it hold stocks or bonds in organizations undertaking such activities. 
It may encourage, however, the organization of such activities or industries as may 
seem necessary and advisable to the board of directors. 

ARTICLE XXI. AMENDMENTS. 

These by-laws may be altered or amended by a majority vote of the delegates 

present at any regular meeting of the County Farm Bureau, notice in writing 

of such proposed change to be furnished to all members of the association at least 
one week previous to the meeting to amend. 

EDUCATIONAL CAMPAIGN. 

The first real task of this association is to acquaint all the farmers of the State 
with the fact that a State federation has been formed and to give them an understand- 
ing of the the objects and purposes of the State organizations. Newspaper articles, 
pamphlets, posters, letters to farm organization leaders, and some meetings should 
all be used in this campaign. F articular attention should be given to thoroughly 
informing the county farm bureau officers. Suggestions that will help in developing 
the above may be had by noting the following posters: 

"Farmers have a right to the cost of production. Seldom in the past 40 years has 
the price of farm products brought the cost of production. 

"The long hours of labor; the work of women and children; the work without or 
return on capital invested have made it possible for farmers to pay for their farms. 

" Organization on the part of farmers will help stabilize tneir business. Many 
think the farm is only a fit place to raise cheap food. We believe the farmer has the 
same right to returns on the capital invested as has a bank or factory. We believe 
the farmer has the same right to a decent wage for his labor as the same service would 
bring in the factory. This organization 

"needs you. 

" The American Farm Bureau Federation, the Vermont Farm Bureau Federation, 
and the Addison County Farm Bureau need your support. During the week begin- 
ning October 6 you will be asked to help with this great business. You will be given 
an opportunity for the first time to join hands with all the farmers of Vermont and 
other States in prefecting an organization so strong that they will receive justice. " 

Addison County Farm Bureau, 
Member of Vermont Farm Bureau Federation and 

American Farm Bureau Federation. 
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Mr. Farmer: How much cash will you put into as organization to protect your 
interest? 

You will be given an invitation by your neighbor to donate to your cause during- 
the week of May 10, 1920. — Missouri Farm Bureau Federation and St. Charles County 
Farm Bureau. 

Farmers, join the Richland County Farm Bureau and Illinois Agricultural 
Association. 

ADVERTISING IN LOCAL PAPERS. 
FARMERS OF MICHIGAN ARE ORGANIZING. 

Every township in Saginaw County will be canvassed for members, beginning next 
week, by the Michigan State Farm Bureau. This organization is ready to meet 
the farmers' needs commercially, legislatively, and educationally. It is an organi- 
zation of farmers, operating for farmers, and run by farmers. 

Sugar-beet growers are being given every assistance by the farm bureau in efforts 
to help them win their fight for a fair division with the manufacturers of the profits 
from sugar beets. The governor has been urged to bring the officers of the growers 
and manufacturers together in settlement of the controversy. The farm bureau is 
with the beet growers in their just contentions to the limit. But this is only one 
problem in which the farm bureau is working for the best interests of the farmers of 
the State. 

A wool pool covering practically the entire State is being operated this spring. A 
big warehouse has been purchased at Lansing and wool from Saginaw County will 
be handled there on cooperative cost basis. Next autumn and winter this same 
warehouse will be used for the handling of quality seeds. A traffic department is 
being established to assist in the wool and seed activities. Efforts are oieng made 
to link up cooperative farmers' elevators of the State in a big, central exchange. 

Membership for three years in this organization and the Saginaw County Farm 
Bureau costs a total of only $10 a year. Something can't be gotten for nothing and a 

Eowerful federation of practically all of the farmers of the State is vitally needed to 
etter agricultural conditions. Already there are more than 45,000 members of the 
farm bureau in Michigan and less than a third of the counties have been canvassed. 
Get in line with the rest of the progressive farmers of Saginaw County and of the 
other counties of the State behind the Michigan State Farm Bureau. 

Saginaw County Farm Bureau. Information at Saginaw courthouse. Join the 
farm bureau. 

A CALL. 

Farmers of Jefferson County : 

This personal call comes to you as an opportunity — it comes as a privilege and as 
a duty to lend your whole-hearted cooperation in the work of putting over the biggest, 
the most vital, the most constructive movement ever devised for the advancement of 
agriculture in this or any other farming community. 

The Jefferson County Farm Bureau, a branch of the State and National organiza- 
tions, is to be formed forthwith in every school district, in every township in the 
county. This county organization will in turn become a unit of the State Farm 
Bureau, and the several State bodies form what is known as the National Farm Bureau 
Federation. 

THE PURPOSE OF THE FARM BUREAU. 

The big idea of the farm bureau is to develop agriculture and promote the interests 
of farm people everywhere. Capital and labor are strongly organized — agriculture 
alone has no workable, constructive body to protect and further its cause. 

While the farm-bureau movement is relatively young, it is sweeping the country. 
Thirty-one States have already organized with over a million members. Iowa has 
120,000 members; Illinois has 97,000; Wisconsin is just starting. Rock Countyhas 
organized with over 2,400 members, Fond du Lac County has 1,100 members, Wau- 
kesha County started a few weeks ago and 80 per cent of its farmers are being enrolled. 
Jefferson County will be in line in a very short time. 

SOME VITAL FACTS CONCERNING THE FARM BUREAU. 

1. It is absolutely nonpolitical and nonpartisan. 

2. It is not radical or revolutionary in any way. 

3. It is not opposed to any other farm organization. 

4. It organizes the farmer and puts him on an equality with capital and labor. 
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5. It works for greater and cheaper production and better living conditions. 

6. It is officered, operated, and financed by the farmers themselves. 

7. Its funds are expended where they are raised. 

8. It is at once the most progressive, the most representative, and the most powerful 
organization ever devised by farm people. 

Big booster meetings will be held at the following d laces upon the given dates as 
preliminary to the organization of the county. A. J. Glover, editor of Hoard's Dairy- 
man and president of the Wisconsin Dairy Council, and L. S. Fisher, of Iowa, address 
all meetings. Time, 8.30 p. m. Sullivan, Saturday, June 26; Johnson Creek, 
Monday, June 28; Lake Mills, Tuesday, June 29; Fort Atkinson, Thursday, July I; 
Hebron, Friday, July 2. 

Following these big meetings, organization meetings will be held in every town in 
the county, at which explanatory addresses will be given and membership solicited. 
liet every red-blooded, thinking man in Jefferson County who gets his livelihood from 
the soil attend some one of these meetings. 

Come, let us work together. 

Committee on organization: P. C. Burchard, Fort Atkinson; Royal Hanf - f Sullivan; 
Chas. Hausz, Koshkonong; Frk. G. Lehman, Watertown; Ed. Kiesow, Oakland; 
Ernest Nass, Jefferson; Wm. A. Parsons, Hebron; Ed. Radke, Waterloo. 

' ' United . we stand ; divided we f all . ' ' 

The formation of one integral unit in the American Farm Bureau Federation. It 
is an organization of farmers and for farmers' interests, formed, financed, and officered 
by farmers. It is your organization. 

Know your own business and see to it that it is properly handled. * Nothing can aid 

you in this matter so much as farm bureau organization. 
No person in Knox County should remain in doubt about the work that is being 

accomplished by this great organization. If you should find such a one, consider 

it a part of your duty to enlighten him. 
Only by united effort of all the farmers of Knox County and other counties of the 

State and Nation can we hope to make this organization the power that it should 

be to properly represent the interests of the farmers. 
X-ray the whole proposition so that you can be sure that there is nothing which you 

do not understand. We will aid you in every way tjiat we can to get all the facts. 
Commercial interests are all organized. Why should not the farmers protect them- 
selves in a like manner and care for their own business. 
Only by organization can we ever expect to receive the recognition in the business 

world to which we are entitled and must have. 
Unionism, as we think of it, will never develop in a farmer-made organization where 

Americanism is the guiding star. 
No one is able to predict the scope of the work of this organization, but several prob- 
lems are ready tor attack. 
Though there are several interests represented, where a large part of the United 

States is concerned, all can be welded into one common cause. 
Yes, we know that its influence will always be beneficial in the upbuilding of the 

Nation. 
Family membership in the Knox County Farm Bureau is $5 a year, of which 20 per 

cent goes to the State association. 
A farm bureau can only be efficient as its finances will allow expenditures for efficient 

equipment and workers. 
Results, which measure efficiency , can not be gratifying when the work is on a peanut 

basis. 
Memberships are for life, which permits withdrawals after one year with provision, 

thus enabling us to formulate a constructive program of work. 
Benefits to be derived from farm-bureau work, are in direct proportion to the active 

cooperation a member gives the work. 
Unless we have the cooperation of the majority of the farmers, Knox County will not 

hold her rightful place in the organization. 
Recent drives for membership in other counties have netted from 1,000 to 2,700. Let 

us make ours at least an average. 
Every county that goes over the top makes it easier for those that follow. This is 

your opportunity to lend a helping hand. 
A solicitor will call upon you between September 6 and 11. We request a careful 

consideration of this matter. 
United we stand; divided we fall. Knox County farmers must not be found wanting 

in the final reckoning. We are counting on you. 
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Organization is the keynote of all activities to-day. A giant Federal fund, which 
is to be used by the Missouri Farm Bureau Federation in forwarding its legislative, 
economic, and industrial activities, is being erected* by taking voluntary donations 
from these farmers who see it necessary of adequately financing the great big things 
that the farmers want done. Your duty to yourself, your county, your State, and 
your Nation points you to membership in the Knox County Farm Bureau, and sug- 
gests to you tnat you contribute to the Federal fund. 

THIS IS THE AOE OF ORGANIZED EFFORT. 

Whether in business, sports, social doings or religious affairs, teamwork wins the 
day. Every craft, trade, and profession, even down to loafers and crapshooters, 
has its guild, union, society, clique or clan, ready for concerted effort in claiming its 
rights, 

FARMERS HAVE NOT PLAYED THE GAME. 

m The farmers have been a bit slow to catch on. They have many organizations, 
it is true, but precious energy has been wasted by scattered effort. At present they 
have no one organization powerful enough to speak with authority in the councils 
of the Nation; no organization strong enough to assume leadership. 

THE WORLD INCLINED TO FLOUT THEIR CLAIMS. 

They protest, they complain, and on occasions they get together and adopt ringing 
resolutions. The world lets them ring. Nobody pays any attention. Other lines 
of industry get a voice in national industrial discussions. Their spokesmen go armed 
with books, records, facts, and figures to back up their demands. 

FARMERS GO MOSTLY WITH EMPTY HANDS. 

V When the farmers do occasionally venture into these great industrial and com- 
mercial conferences, they go, as a rule, with empty hands. They have arguments, 
yes; but they lack vital statistics concerning their own business. So, while the claims 
of other lines of industry receive recognition, agriculture, the greatest and most 
important, goes begging. 

FARM BUREAU MOVEMENT GROWING IN POWER. 

• 

The Farm Bureau Federations hope to grow strong enough and wise enough to 
handle the problems of agricultural workers intelligently and efficiently. The move- 
ment is clean, unselfish, and free from undesirable alliances. Next week delegates 
from 30 State Federations will meet in Chicago to organize an American Farm Bureau 
Federation. When complete it will be the most powerful body of the kind ever 
perfected in America. 

The farmer who has an ear to the ground and an eye open to the coming of oppor- 
tunity will help along the cause by joining the . 

THE RISE IN THE PRICE OF LAND 

Is all that saved the farmers of Iowa and other Middle West States from bankruptcy. 
Only twice in nearly half a century of hard work and privations have farm products 
sold for more than the cost of production. 

THE FARMER HAS NO VOICE 

When it comes to marketing his own grain and live stock. The man at the selling 
end is compelled to accept it. He has absolutely nothing to say about it. 

REMEDY LIES IN ORGANIZATION. 

Without organization the farmer stands alone. Nobody listens to him. All other 
lines of industry have a voice in the business councils of the Nation. The farmers 
of the country are 6,000,000 strong. Once organized they will be in a position to 
protect their own interests. 
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THE IOWA FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 

Has the support and sanction of the United States Department of Agriculture and 
the State College of Agriculture. Enterprising farmers and business men generally 
are working with it. The membership fee of $5 includes both the joiner's local county 
organization and the State Federation. 

Isn't it worth while? 

Farm Bureau defeated daylight saving law. 

Is your membership in this organization worth while? 

Are you supporting it as you should? 

meeting: s. 

It is often desirable to arrange meetings at strategic points in the county in advance 
of the drive. These meetings should be presided over by local farmers and addressed 
by a representative of the extension service or of the State Farm Bureau Federation, 
or both. The following advertisement shows the plan used in Cass County, Mo: 

BIO SPEAKING PROGRAM BY CASS COUNTY FARM BUREAU AND MISSOURI FARM BUREAU 

FEDERATION. 

Farmers, how is your business? 
Are you making lots of money? . 
Are you getting your fair share of the consumer's dollar? 
Is your family perfectly satisfied, happy, and contented? 

Are your home conditions such that tney are keeping your boy and girl on the farm? 
Are you going to continue to sit back on your haunches and howl? 
Are you ready to line up with other fanners of the Nation and fight for a square 
deal? 

WE FACE A CRISIS. 

The situation will get better or worse. Things can't go on as now. Are you ready 
to make them better. Are you too busy to attend to your own business? If not 
then attend the farmers' meeting nearest you. 

MEETING PLACES AND DATES. 

Belton, Monday afternoon, August 30, at 2.30 o'clock. 

Ray more, Monday night, August 30, at 7.30 o'clock. 

Peculiar, Monday night, August 30, at 7.30 o'clock. 

Archie, Tuesday afternoon, August 31, at 2.30 o'clock. 

Dayton, Tuesday afternoon, August 31, at 2.30 o'clock. 

Austin, Tuesday night, August 31, at 7.30 o'clock. 

Eight Mile School, Tuesday night, August 31, at 7.30 o'clock. 

Gunn City, Wednesday afternoon, September 1, at 2.30 o'clock. 

West Line, Wednesday afternoon, September 1, at 2.30 o'clock. 

Cleveland, Wednesday night, September 1, at 7.30 o'clock. 

Centerview School, Wednesday night, September 1, at 7.30 o'clock. 

Everett, Thursday afternoon, September 2, at 2.30 o'clock. 

-Coldwater, Prairie View, Thursday afternoon, September 2, at 2.30 o'clock. 

Big Creek, Judy School, Thursday afternoon, September 2, at 2.30 o'clock. 

Mound Valley School, Thursday afternoon, September 2, at 2.30 o'clock. 

Bills School, Thursday night, September 2, at 7.30 o'clock. 

Plum Grove School, Thursday night, September 2, at 7.30 o'clock. 

Straeburg, Thursday night, September 2, at 7.30 o'clock. 

J. B. Scnrock's Farm, Index, Friday afternoon, September 3, at 2.30 o'clock. 

Creighton, Friday afternnon, September 3, at 2.30 o'clock. 




EVERY FARMER AND FAMILY WELCOME. 



A practical farmer representing the Missouri Farm Bureau Federation and repre* 
sentatives from the University of Missouri will point the way. 

No one will be asked to become a member at these meetings. Talk less and do more. 
Let's go! 

CA88 COUNTY FARM BUREAU. 
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A COUNTY MASS MEETING. 

This meeting should be called long enough in advance so as to properly acquaint 
the people of the county with the fact that it is to be held. Local newspapers, posters, 
etc., should carry the announcement. Special letters should be written to certain 
influential farmers scattered about the county whose presence is especially desired. 

(1) The chairman of this meeting should be the county farm bureau president or 
some other carefully selected leading farmer. 

(2) A temporary secretary should be provided. 

(3) A representative of the State Farm Bureau Federation should explain the farm 
bureau organization in order that those present thoroughly understand what is 
involved. 

(4) The farm bureau officers or other special committee should select county chair- 
man for the membership drive. 

(5) A township captain should be selected in each township, such township leader 
agreeing to act in this capacity. Township captains report to the county chairman. 
It is to be the duty of eacn of these township captains to map out, in careful consulta- 
tion with the chairman, the roads in their townships; and 

(6) To select enough committeemen with automobiles to cover the township in 
one day's drive. 

(7) The chairman of the drive and the farm bureau officers should also select men 
who will act as volunteer solicitors to accompany, each of these township committee- 
men in the membership solicitation. 

(8) A definite day for the drive should be selected. 

(9) Allow 20 men a day for each solicitor to see. As many townships can be cov- 
ered in a day as there are available good men to act as solicitors. 

These men who have been selected, including the solicitors, drivers, captains, and 
the chairman of the county drive, should then meet with a representative of the 
State federation, who will completely present the steps necessary in a successful drive. 
They will thoroughly acquaint themselves with the objects and program of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, the State federation, and the county farm bureau. 

The following pamphlets used in the States of Iowa, New York, and Illinois will 
furnish suggestions for publicity, newspaper articles, circulars, talking points, etc., 
to be used at the county meeting and other meetings. 

Iowa Pamphlet. 

what is the iowa farm bureau federation? 

The Iowa Farm Bureau is a league of county farm bureaus of the State in which 
the common interests of all county and township organizations are united to advance 
the farming interests of the State on a constructive basis and undertakes to promote 
and protect by united action of all, regardless of political or secular differences. 

The object of the federation is to advance the agricultural interests of our common- 
wealth, financially, educationally, and socially through cooperation with the farm, 
bureaus of the State. 

The activities of the federation are carried out under the direction of the following- 
committees: Marketing and transportation, legislation, organization, cost of produc- 
tion, supply and demand, income-tax schedules. 

General offices, Ames, Iowa; Washington office, 1411 Pennsylvania Avenue, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

FOREWORD. 

The question is so often asked, " What has the Iowa Farm Bureau Federation done? '* 
that we deem it advisable to refer briefly in this pamphlet to some of the things that 
engage our time. 

Space forbids our summarizing the net results of our work, but those familiar 
with the red tape and customary formalities that must be followed in approaching 
many of the agencies through which we necessarily must work will realize* the time 
consumed in bringing results is not inconsiderable. 

We hope that the reader will be able to get at least a slight understanding of our 
numerous activities. 

Iowa Farm Bureau Federation. 
E. H. Cunningham, Secretary. 

Officers of the Iowa Farm Bureau Federation: President, C. W. Hunt, Logan; 
secretary and treasurer, E. H. Cunningham, Cresco; first vice president, George Fox, 
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Dallas Center; director first district, Wm. Kitch, Mount Pleasant; director second 
district, C. F. Coverdale, Delmar; director third district, A. L. Middleton, Eagle 
Grove; director fourth district, L. S. Fisher, Edgewood; director fifth district. A. L. 
Ames, Traer; director sixth district, I. N. Taylor, Oskaloosa; director seventh district, 
Prank Justice,Berwick; director eighth district. J. H. Lymon, Corning; director 
ninth district, W. W. Latta, Logan; director tenth district, J. H. Nordhausen^ Manson: 
director eleventh district, Oscar Heline, Marcus; assistant secretary and director of 
publicity, K. F. Wilson, Newton. 

RECOMMENDATIONS OF MARKETING AND TRANSPORTATION COMMITTM. 

Committee recommended that the federation encourage and' assist in the' organiza- 
tion of farmers' cooperative association. 

What the federation has done: Assisted in the organization of cooperative elevators 
and live-stock shipping associations in over half of the counties of the Slate. 

Committee recommends that the federation invite all cooperative organizations to 
join with the federation in solving the various marketing problems. 

What the federation has done: The federation has cooperated with the Corn Belt 
Meat Producers' Association, the Farmers Grain Dealers' Association, the Cooperative 
live Stock Shippers' Association, the Farmers 1 Union, the governor of the State of 
Iowa, the State Bankers' Association, the Greater Iowa Association, the Iowa Rail- 
way Commission, the American Farm Bureau Federation, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, the Director General of Railways, the individual county farm bureaus 
and individual farmers of the State, in the solving of marketing problems. 

The committee recommends that all cooperative associations be requested to furnish 
information regarding car shortage and any unfair discrimination in the distribution 
of same, and all unfair practices whatever against cooperative associations. 

What the federation has done: Assisted in procuring thousands of cars for the ship- 
ment of live stock and grain at congested points. It has secured sites and switching 
facilities for cooperative associations at many points. It has secured the improve- 
ment and sanitation of stock yards, assisted in having the practice of selling stock 
scales at local points discontinued, and at many points where the scales were sold 
the same have been repurchased. 

Committee recommended: That a claim department available to all cooperative 
shipping associations be established. 

What the federation has done: Established a claim department available to all its 
members and all cooperative associations under the supervision of Mr. Owen L. Coon, 
608 South Dearborn Street, Transportation Building, Chicago. 

Committee recommended: That thorough investigation be made as to the fairness of 
the freight increase demanded by the railway companies and that all evidence and 
data bearing on same be submitted to the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

What the federation has done: This being of Nation-wide concern, the American 
Farm Bureau Federation gave this question a most thorough consideration, by employ- 
ing Hon. Clifford Thome to handle the matter before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. The showing made by Mr. Thome resulted in reducing the valuation placed 
upon the railway properties by approximately $3,000,000,000. This would approxi- 
mate a saving of $180,000,000 to the shippers of the country annually. 

The committee recommended: That the promiscuous selling of stock of various 
promotion schemes to fanners of Iowa be discouraged and that only such enterprises 
as indorsed by reputable farmers' organizations be encouraged. 

What the federation has done: Provided a uniform reporting blank to be filled out 
and filed with the county agent for the guidance of all investors. Every farm bureau 
member has been advised as to the availability of this information and instructed to 
require of all stock salesmen that full information as to their company be filed, before 
investing. This procedure will safeguard the investor and will in no way harm 
legitimate business. 

The committee recommended: That conferences to discuss marketing problems be 
held in order that the American Farm Bureau Federation be fully informed as to 
every angle and phase of marketing problems. 

What the federation has done: Conferences have been held with the executive 
heads of the States of Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, and Iowa. The American Farm 
Bureau Federation was represented at these meetings. These meetings resulted in 
the calling of conferences of all cooperative associations in the country at which time 
the president of the American Farm Bureau Federation was empowered to appoint a 
committee to study the methods of all cooperative organizations and report back if 
possible a plan for cooperative marketing of all grain in the country. 
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RECOMMENDATION OP COST OF PRODUCTION COMMITTEE. 

The committee recommended: That acting cooperatively with the State agricul- 
tural college, there should be established a detailed cost accounting system on 30 
farms. That through the county agents in the State there should be carried on as 
many enterprises on cost-accounting projects as possible. 

What the federation has done: Cooperating with Prof. Munger of the farm manage- 
ment department of the Iowa State College, there has been organized a block of 30 
farms in which detailed cost-accounting systems are being carried on. These farms 
are visited regularly by an employee of the federation, whose duties are to have every 
item of expense and income in connection with the operation of each farm, correctly 
entered in the books kept on each individual farm. 

Through the county agents the federation has distributed 25,000 blanks for keeping 
detailed cost records of individual enterprises through the State. 

RECOMMENDATIONS OP THE COMMITTEE ON SUPPLY AND DEMAND. 

The committee recommended: That a detailed report be had of the number of live 
stock raised and intended for market and that a report be asked for quarterly. 

What the federation has done: 200,000 blanks were sent out to 15,000 cooperators. 
These reports are now coming in. The lack of cooperation is making this work very 
difficult. When the value of this information becomes more apparent, we will hope 
for better results. This work to be of any value in solving our marketing problems, 
must be complete. 

RECOMMENDATION OP EDUCATIONAL COMMITTEE. 

The committee recommended: That the federation encourage and supplant the 
program of work as outlined by different counties. That all State educational institu- 
tions, town and rural schools, be granted sufficient funds to enable them to function 
efficiently and meet every demand for better education. That a speakers bureau, 
composed of farmers be maintained to furnish speakers to address business men's 
associations, commercial clubs, consumers, organizations and farmers organizations, 
in order that the federation's work may be properly understood by all interests. 

What the federation has done: It has furnished speakers for 216 public meetings 
during the first six months of 1920. It has indorsed and advocated the adoption of 
the program of work by county farm bureaus. 

RECOMMENDATIONS OF LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE. 

The committee recommended: The advisability of concentrating all agricultural 
work of a regulatory character, under one responsible head. The elimination of 
duplication of work m the various departments of State government and the appoint- 
ment of at least one representative farmer on the board of education. 

What the farm bureau has done: The federation, with the aid of legal council, is 
carefully scrutinizing the work of the code commission in recodifying the laws of 
Iowa. 

Two hundred and fifty-two new laws have been drawn up by the code commission. 
These bills are receiving most careful consideration in order to determine their effect 
on the farming interests of the State. 

The executive officers of the Farm Bureau Federation have zealously endeavored 
to carry out every recommendation of the standing committees and in addition have 
been engaged in further activities on behalf of the farmers of Iowa. 

The Iowa Farm Bureau Federation sent a representative to Illinois to investigate 
the coal situation, a report of which will be printed in the September Messenger. 

Cooperated with the Corn Belt Meat Producers Association in establishing a bureau 
of investigation at the Union Stock Yards. 

Secured a uniform price for hog cholera serum and virus. 

Secured through the cooperation of Gov. Harding and the Iowa Railroad Commission 
release of thrashing coal throughout the State. 

Secured the adoption of a farm-bureau agricultural plank by the Republican and 
Democratic conventions. 

Sent a representative to the Canadian Grain Growers' Conference. 

Sent a representative to California to study cooperative systems on the Pacific coast. 

Conferred with the packing interests of Iowa with a view of preventing their practice 
of discriminating against cooperative Live Stock Shipping Association. 

Appeared before the State Federation of Labor and defined the farmer's attitude 
toward organized labor. 
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Appeared before the Interstate Commerce Commission at Washington, D. C, in 
regard to equalization of rail and water rates between Chicago and New York. 

Appeared before the Director General of Railroads in regard to the shortage of grain. 
and coal cars. 

FARM BUREAU MEETINGS. 

Farm bureau federation meetings have been held in'nearly every county in the State 
President C. W. Hunt addressed 70 farm bureau meetings in the past six months. 
Secretary E. H. Cunningham addressed 78 farm bureau meetings since January l r 
1920. 

WHAT THE FEDERATION WILL DO. 

It will continue to serve every farmer and every farm organization in the State. 
Your political affiliations or religious beliefs will not count against you. 
We will continue to guard your interests and represent you in every capacity. 
It will demand respect for your business from every interest. 
We are organized to advance and protect the agricultural interests of this State 
economically, educationally, and socially. 

WHAT THE FEDERATION WILL NOT DO. 

It will not demand special privileges for the farmer. 

It will not ask for sympathy or charity. 

It will not misrepresent you or your business. 

It will make no claims or demands not based upon facts. 

It will not be satisfied with anything less than justice. 

WHAT THE FARMER 8HOULD DO. 

Join the farm bureau and get your neighbor to join. 

Give whole hearted support to your county organization. 

Make good use of your county agent's service. 

Attend the township meetings and take the whole family with you. 

Strive to be more efficient in production. 

Endeavor to be more thorough in business. 

Exemplify the true spirit of cooperation in your business and in your community. 

Respect your business and make the world respect you. 



New York Pamphlet. 
new york federation of county farm bureau associations. 

The object of this federation shall be to develop, strengthen, and correlate the work 
of each of the county farm bureau associations in the State in their efforts to assist 
fanners to better farm conditions and make the farm a better place to live. It shall 
represent the farm bureau associations of the State in planning cooperative work and 
shall advise with the representatives of the public agricultural institutions cooperating 
with the farm bureaus in determination of all State-wide policies. It shall make 
necessary arrangements to keep in touch with and inform members in regard to all 
movements that affect their interests and when in the judgment of the board of 
directors cooperative action seems advisable, it shall take such steps as it may deem 
necessary. 

State farm bureau office: Ithaca, N. Y. 

Officers of New York Federation of County Farm Bureau Associations: S. L. Striv- 
ingB, president, Castile; Fred Porter, first vice president, Crown Point; Enos Lee, 
second vice president, Yorktown; H. C. McEenzie, treasurer, Walton; Chas. G. 
Porter, director, Albion; H. R. Talmage, director, Riverhead; H. S. Fullager, direc- 
tor, Perm Yan; F. M. Smith, director, Springfield Center; M. C. Burritt, ex-officio, 
Ithaca; H. L. Greal, acting secretary, Ithaca; Jay Corywell, State Farm Bureau 
Manager, Ithaca. 
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1920 Program of New York State Federation of County Farm Bureau Asso- 
ciations, Adopted December 19, 1919. 

general procedure. 

1. Every county a federation member. 

2. Cooperate with college in operating a State farm bureau. 

3. Follow a definite program. 

4. Operate under a budget system. 

5. Join American Farm Bureau Federation. 

educational projects. 

1. Operate a speaker's bureau. 

2. Advise on administration of college-extension work. 

3. Study rural school problems and present a farmers' program. 

4. Develop agricultural publicity. 

5. Study drainage needs of farmers and recommend appropriate legislative action. 

6. Take action looking toward the reestablishment of prewar rural delivery service 
and its future improvement. 

legislative demands. 

1. A more flexible budget system for the agricultural college and experimental 
stations. 

2. Feed legislation compelling the marking of packages with both contents and 
analyses, ana more severe penalties for adulteration. 

3. Repeal of the State daylight-saving law. 

4. No compulsory health insurance. 

5. Enactment by Congress of the Capper-Hersman bill. 

6. Better seed legislation. 

7. More stringent laws for trespassing. 

8. Legislation tending to encourage the construction of a system of highways known 
as county and township highways, and to secure proper and adequate appropriation 
of a State fund for the expansion of highways under such system. 

9. Completion of the trunk-line system of roads as outlined by the 1917 road map 
on file in the State engineer's office. 

10. The limiting of the truck plus the weight of the load of motor vehicles to the 
weight-bearing capacity of the State roads as now constructed and the limiting of the 
width of the load sufficiently to allow the safe passage of other vehicles. 

11. For reasons of economy that State roads be constructed of more than one 
material. 

marketing and transportation projects. 

1. List all cooperative associations. Aid like associations to centralize efforts. 

2. Oppose the principle of price fixing by Government agencies. 

3. Oppose trade discrimination against cooperative societies for buying and selling. 

4. Demand adequate representation on all investigating commissions. 

5. Aid College of Agriculture in certifying seeds and organizing associations for the 
production of certified seeds. 

6. Cooperate with joint committee on refrigerator-car service. 

organization projects. 

1. Assist in establishing junior project work in each county. 

2. Formulate plans for the conduct of farm and home bureau work. 

3. Cooperate with the State Federation of Home Bureau Associations in the organi- 
zation of farm and home bureau and junior project work. 

4. Conduct a central purchasing and a pooled advertising agency. 

5. Assist county organizations in their membership drives. 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS OP THE NEW YORK 8TATE FEDERATION OF COUNTY FARM BUREAU 

A8SOCIATION8 IN FULFILLMENT OF ITS 1920 PROGRAM. 

1. Organized State farm bureau office. This centralizes the administration of 
county work and is comparable to a county farm bureau office whose management 
represents both the farmers and the government. It permits the federation to operate 
most efficiently and economically. 

2. Become a member of the American Farm Bureau Federation. It is one of the 
31 States representing over 900,000 farmers, all organized for the best interests of 
agriculture and the Nation as a whole. 
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3. Aiding in securing the passage of pure-feed bill and a pure-seed bill. The 
essentials of these laws are to enforce proper labeling so that the watchful farmer 
may know what he is buying. 

4. Obtained a law giving State aid to county highways. This permits the counties 
to build roads in the place and manner of most value to themselves. It gives State 
aid to the limit of $30,000 a mile for total roads in county. 

5. Aided in organization of G. L. F. Exchange. This has enabled the farmers to 
build for themselves a friendly wholesale company of sufficient size to serve their 
needs. 

6. Aided in putting representative on State fair commission. A real farmer is now 
a member of the State fair commission. 

7. Made plans for speakers' bureau. Speakers have been supplied for a number 
of Rotarjr clubs. This is part of our program to bring city and country people closer 
together in an effort to solve common problems. 

8. Cooperated with other organizations in securing $3,000,000 appropriation for 
State College. 

9. Put up daylight-saving fight and though lost the immediate tattle, showed 
the united opposition of farmers and paved the way for a future repeal. 

10. Helped: canning crops associations in organizing and in maintaining a bulletin 
service. Last winter's experience in eecuring favorable contracts pointed toward 
the necessity of an interstate canning crops association and eteps nave now teen 
taken toward its formation. 

11. Cooperated in organizing of maple sap producers* aesociation. Preparations 
are being made for a federation of these associations. 

12. Maintained secretary's office for sheep federation and aided in preparing and 
Bending out bulletins. Arrangements have been made with the jG. L. F. Exchange 
for warehouse space in which to pool the clip of the State. 

13. Helped secure data for Federal pure fabric bill hearing. Sheep federation 
sent two delegates from this State. 

14. Cooperated in revision of fair premium lists. A committee, whose secretary 
is a member of the State farm bureau office, recommended that the premium lists 
of county and town fairs be simplified with the view of emphasizing the agriculture 
of each locality instead of attracting curious specimens. 

15. Through American Farm Bureau Federation secured cars of seed potatoes 
and fertilizer for Long Island farmers. 

16. Is maintaining a weekly market news service for fruit counties. Took steps 
to relieve car situation and have received assurance that refrigerator cars will be 
available for New York fruits and vegetables. 

17. Conducting farm labor survey in cooperation with the college to secure cost 
of labor for use of dairymen's league. 

A FEW REASONS WHY EVERY PROGRESSIVE FARMER SHOULD JOIN THE FARM BUREAU. 

It affords — 

First. Membership in a large and strong srictly farmer-controlled organization in 
your county. 

Second. Membership in an ever-increasing State federation of the county farm 
bureau associations of your State. 

Third. Membership in a national association of the federated bureaus of the 
States — 31 States with a total membership in excess of 900,000 members. 

Fourth. Membership in nonpolitical and nonsectarian associations which have 
for their prime and only purpose the organization of the farmers of the United States 
for the advancement of the forming business through a constructive program with 
reference to existing associated businesses and organizations which are necessary and 
lawful. To aim at making the business of farming better and surer, being free from 
uncertain and unsteady markets with selling prices governed by a profitable cost-of- 
production sale. 

Officers of the American Farm Bureau Federation: J. R. Howard, president 
(Clemons, Iowa), address, Chicago, 111.; S. L. Strivings, vice president, Castile, N. Y.; 
J. W. Coverdale, secretary, Chicago, 111.; C. E. Gunnels, assistant secretary, Chicago, 
111.; J. S. Crenshaw, treasurer, Cadiz, Ky. 

AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION. 

The American Farm Bureau Federation is a league of the farm bureaus of the 
Nation in which the common interests of all county organizations are united in the 

91652—22 13 
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advancement of agriculture in the United States of America, economically, educa- 
tionally, and socially on a constructive basis. 

The American Farm Bureau Federation was organized March 4, 1920, at Chicago. 
Twenty-eight State farm bureau federations were represented at this meeting. 

The affairs of the American Farm Bureau Federation are directed and controlled 
by formers through a board of directors, consisting of one official and one additional 
representative from every State for each 20,000 members or major portion thereof, 
and by an executive committee consisting of three members of the board of directors 
from each of the four regional districts of the United States, all of which officers and 
directors shall be actually engaged in forming. 

The American Farm Bureau Federation is purely representative, through the 
various State farm bureau federations: 

1. It represents 31 States which have been accepted into the organization. The 
total membership in the 31 States is over 900,000. 

2. It represents 797 county farm bureaus, each of which has an official board of 
formers. 

3. It represents every community. Each county form bureau provides for a 
director from each community or township, a cooperator from each school district, 
and a well-distributed membership. 

4. It represents all agricultural interests. The members, officers, and directors of 
the various county farm bureaus include individuals engaged in all of the general 
and specialized lines of farming, and all are united in the advancement of agriculture, 
economically, educationally, and socially. 

5. It represents the various agricultural organizations. The farm bureaus do not 
aim to replace any other organization. They include among their membership 
representatives of all formers' organizations. The federation encourages community 
organization and cooperation. 

REPORT OP FEDERATION WORK TO DATE, JULY 15, 1920 — LEGISLATION. 

Voted to demand the return of the railroads to private ownership, which Congress 
did. 

Voted for legislation for the Federal control of all large purveyors of foodstuffs. 
Attended hearings before Agricultural Committees of Congress and gave testimony 
for packer legislation. 

Legislative office opened at 1411 Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

Attended hearings of Agricultural Committees of Congress asking for sufficient 
appropriations for United States Department of Agriculture. 

Attended hearings of congressional committees asking for the passage of a truth-in- 
fabric law. 

Attended hearings relative to Congress developing the Muscle Shoals nitrogen 
plant for the manufacture of fertilizer. 

Secured the passage of a standard basket and container law for farm produce. 

Attended hearings asking for the increasing of the size of loans by the Federal land 
banks. 

Considerable work done wtih the Federal Reserve Bank Board to secure proper 
finance for agriculture. 

Illinois Pamphlet. 

membership campaign — bureau, county, farm bureau, and illinois agricul- 
tural association, march 29 to april 24 — not to fight but to play the game. 

"The farmer is not pessimistic. He is not revolutionary and he challenges both 
labor and capital, both producer and consumer alike, to the job of strengthening Ameri- 
canism and to a better understanding of the inter-relation of all industry. The fanner 
is not mad, but he is exceedingly serious. Come, think things out with him. ,, — . 
Dean Davenport. 

SCIENTIFIC FARMING METHODS WITHOUT STRONG ORGANIZATION WILL NEVER SOLVE 

OUR FARM PROBLEMS. 

Do you know that our business of farming is the greatest in the Nation; that farming 
is the foundation stone of progressive civilization; that the value of farms and farm 
production is greater than the capital of manufacturing and its products by more than 
$13,256,000,000? 
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Our business is the largest, most vital of all. Three times a day all people sit down 
to our table. The welfare of the farm business is a big part of the Nation's problems* 

Scientific agriculture has increased production, but it has not put agriculture on 
a permanent, paying, satisfactory basis. We must expand, get out over our fences 
and take a hand in the affairs of our State and Nation which affect our business. Agri- 
culture must be represented in a strong, forceful, intelligent way. 

Of all the business from window washer to the great steel interests, farming is the 
one that is not organized. 

Heal farmers are the only people who can or will represent agriculture. The farm 
bureaus and the Illinois Agricultural Association are made up of men who are every 
day experiencing the problems of farming, men who see ana know the necessity of 
farmers organizing. 

We must organize. 

• 

THE PROGRESS OF AGRICULTURE DEPENDS UPON FARMERS' ORGANIZATION. 

To-day, more than ever before in history, strong organization of farmers is needed, 
not alone to grow more bushels per acre or breed stock, but to put agriculture on a 
solid foundation, on an equal footing with other businesses. 

The long hours of labor, the work of women and children, the self denial of the whole 
farm family, and the exhaustion of the soil fertility have made it possible to pay for 
farms. We can not continue to do it. 

If we expect our children to stay with the business, we have got to put agriculture 
on a substantial, paying basis that is satisfactory. We have got to make the farm 
attractive and worth while for the best of men. 

We have always played a big part in the country's advancement, toiling from 
early until late, to produce more and better food. Now the time has come when we 
must realize we have a bigger problem before us then ever before. 

Over 30 per cent of America s population are farm people. We have a responsi- 
bility of doing our share to settle the grave problems of industrial unrest that face us 
to-day. We must get on a working basis with our fellow men. 

Organization is the only way we can do it. The progress of the farm business rests 
with you. Your counsel, your experience, your effort, and your voice is needed. 
You owe it to yourself, your family, your farm, and your country. 

YOUR COUNTY FARM BUREAU IS VALUABLE TO YOUR BUSINESS. 

Seventy thousand farmers belong to the 78 farm bureaus in Illinois. Eight years 
ago there were only two farm bureaus. Only one ever continued the work. It will 
be only a short time until every county in the State will have a farm bureau. At 
the start it was hard to get a membership of 300 in a county. Now, several have a 
membership of over 2,000, many having a membership of over 1,000 with 75 to 95 
per cent of all farmers in the county belonging. 

Farmers run your farm bureau. Farmers hire the advisor and outline the work 
to be done. Your county farm bureau studies and works out the problems of soil 
fertility, crops, live stock, and better living. 

We are supporting farm bureaus because they are profitable to us and because 
they solve our problems. The farm bureau gets us into a fellowship that is helpful 
to us and our farms. 

HOW THE ILLINOIS AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION WORKS WITH YOUR COUNTY FARM 

BUREAU. 

We saw the wonderful growth and encouraging results of our farm bureaus. We 
saw that scientific methods of our business alone would never solve our problems. 
We saw that big production did not make big profits. We saw that a big part of our 
business is in the every day life of every man and we began to see the kind of founda- 
tion we would have to lay to measure up to the possibilities of the business in our 
trust. 

Farm bureau members started the Illinois Agricultural Association, hired a secre- 
tary and opened offices in Chicago. We wanted a powerful influential organization 
through which we could talk and act together. 

The State organization is your organization. It is guided by us farmers in the farm 
bureaus over the State. The county farm bureau has two men on the board of di- 
rectors. These directors meet once a year and elect an executive committee of 13 
men, farmers of their own crowd. That committee meets every month and outlines 
and directs the work. 
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Ten of the 15 officers of the Illinois Agricultural Association are presidents of their 
county farm bureaus. Others are officers and directors. Our State association is 
built from the farm up. The foundation is the county farm bureau. 

THE ILLINOIS AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION HAS ACCOMPLISHED BIG THINGS IN NINB 

MONTHS. 

Five sincere, earnest farmers told Congress that the daylight saving repeal bill 
had to be passed, even though it had been vetoed twice. These men got results 
for the first time with the highest legislative body in America, because they repre- 
sented real men back home m the field; because they appealed and produced the 
proof of a sincere case that would hinder production. 

These men told President Wilson in his office that farmers are not to blame for the 
high cost of living. They took .the stand that no other business had had courage to 
take; they told the country farmers are ready to cut profit to the very tone, or to go 
the limit in any direction to solve the problem provided the whole brotherhccd of 
man goes along with us. 

The guaranty price of wheat was maintained, fair wheat marketing rules adopted, 
a pure-seed law enacted, the conspiracy law amended. Our association got every- 
thing they went after in the State legislature because 40,CC0 faimers steed tack of 
the asking and what they asked for was just. 

Sixteen hundred farmers pooled a half million Bounds of wool, put it in market 
grades, stored it, and sold to the mills as the mills could use it. They followed 
their product to the market, doing the work and taking the $50,000 profit of the country 
buyer and the speculator. Many other big things are in progress now. Farmers are 
sticking together and accomplishing things. 

OVER 40,000 FARMERS HAVE JOINED SINCE LAST APRIL. 

Up to March 58,000 farmers of Illinois have decided they can not depend upon luck 
or Providence to carry them through the solution of their critical problems. That 
many have pledged their faith and desire to do their part by joining the Illinois Agri- 
cultural Association. That many men have paid the $5 membership fee, determined 
to put agriculture on an equal footing with other businesses. 

Four membership campaigns are going on in four different counties each month, with 
the result that members are coming in at the rate of 400 a day and 2,000 a week. At the 
same time the farm bureau membership in these counties is growing just as fast. 

Ninety-five per cent of the farmers oeing asked are joining. Iroquois County has 
2,800 members, and Danforth Township, in that county, has 178, and De Kalb County 
has 2,024 members, which is 95 per cent of all farmers of the county. The 22 counties 
that have had membership campaigns have an average of 1,400 members. 

We are sticking together; we know the advancement of agriculture depends upon it. 
We know the prices of our products depend upon it; we know our ability to do our share 
in settling the critical conditions of the present time depend upon it. We are sticking 
together in the one way to do these things — in a farmers' business organization. 

WHAT IS THERE TO DO? 

We must have prices for our products that will pay for the cost of producing them, 
and give us a fair profit. We are entitled to interest invested and a wage in accordance 
with other skilled laborers. If we work 12 or 14 hours a day, we should be paid for it. 

When laws and rules are made which affect our business, we must present our side 
and see that agriculture gets a square deal. We must be on hand with brains and 
power whenever and wherever our business is at stake. 

If a 10-cent drop in hog prices in 80 days is not good for our business, we must find out 
the trouble, study the problem to the last avenue and see that it does not occur again. 
We must do more than complain and find fault with the conditions. We must make a 
study and investigate the troubles, so that we are sure we are doing the right thing. 

None of us know all that the Illinois Agricultural Association will do, and we are not 
making any promises beyond a sincere pledge to do the best we can. We do know that 
new problems come up every week that affect our business, and that farmers only can 
solve them. 

It means strong organization, clear thinking, and hard work. If we do not make 
some effort toward solving our problems, we have no reason to complain. 

You will join? 
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FARMERS MUST ORGANIZE. 

Business capital is organized. When business interests make demands, they are 
acceded to. 

Labor is organized. When union labor speaks, it is listened to. 

What do farmers do? Just kick, and let things go on. 

Labor represents about 8 per cent of the voting population of the State. 

The average tenant has an investment of about $25,000. 

The average owner has an investment of about $25,000. 

The average laborer has an investment of less than $50. 

Taxes are paid in proportion. 

The laborer pays from 1 to 4 per cent of his income in union dues just to protect his 
job. 

Is your job — is your investment worth protecting? 

Who is going to protect it? The man who spends his money for luxuries and then 
cries for cheap fooa? 

The man who names the price he'll pay for your food products? The man who sets 
the price on the things you Duy? The man who works eight hours a day at from 50 to 
100 cents an hour and expects you to work 14 hours a day so that he can have cheap 
food? 

Not on your life will these men protect your interests. 

Will you do it? Will you see the lawmakers about it? Will you go in and control 
the markets? You, nor any of us, can not do much alone. 

But, suppose we have 2,500 members in the Bureau County Farm Bureau? Suppose 
each of the 102 counties of the State have farm bureaus with a proportionate member- 
ship and all welded into the Illinois Agricultural Association with a membership of 
150,000. Do you think a secretary with such a backing as that makes a demand or 
even a statement, he will be listened to? Do you think with such a union, there vriJl 
be strength? We'll say so. We can do anything that needs doing and is right. 

It's coming, Mr. Farmer. You are going to be heard, you are going to have some- 
thing to say about your business, you are going to be able to depend on getting a price 
for the products of your toil which will be somewhere near the cost of production. 

It's coming, Mr. Farmer. But are you going to help, or let the other fellow do it? 
The only way to help is to join the Bureau County Farm Bureau and the Illinois Agri- 
cultural Association. Talk it over with your neighbors. When one of your bureau 
members and a State-association man stops at your place, ask him about anything 
that you do not understand. Be ready to join hands with other farmers of Bureau 
County between March 29 and February 24, and put agriculture on a solid footing. 

COUNTY FARM BUREAU. 

Organized so as to cooperate with the Texas Agricultural and Mechanical College 
and United States Department of Agriculture. 

I hereby promise to pay to the County Farm Bureau the sum of $10 on the 

1st day of November, 1920, and on each succeeding 1st day of November, for the 

membership in the County Farm Bureau, the Texas Farm Bureau Federation, 

and the American Farm Bureau Federation; 50 cents of this membership shall be for 
subscription to its official publications. 

I hereby authorize , Tex., to charge orders for the above amounts to 

my account when signed by the treasurer of the County Farm Bureau. 

Date, . School district, . Signed, . Post office, . 

This pledge shall become void in case of my death or removal from county, or after 
the first year upon written request to the secretary of the county farm bureau previous 
to dates of payment. This pledge releases the signer from any previous pledges to 
the county farm bureau not already due. 

, 1920*. 

To the bank of , Tex.: 

Pay to the order of , the treasurer of the Texas Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, dollars ($ ) as my subscription to the farm bureau Federation foun- 
dation fund. 



Post office: ; school district: ; county: 



All solicitors should also familiarize themselves with the membership blank that is 
to be used. These are made up in pads. Suggestive membership blanks. 
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CERTIFICATE OF MEMBERSHIP. 

This is to certify that is a member of the County Farm Bureau 

and is entitled to full privileges thereof, and herewith acknowledge receipt of check 

to the amount of $ tar Texas Farm Bureau Federation fund; membership 

pledge for dues of $10 on the 1st day of November, 1920, and annually thereafter. 
This membership shall become void in case of death or removal from county, or after 
the first year upon written request to the secretary of the county farm bureau previous 
to dates of payment. 

County Farm Bureau, 

By , 

Farm Bureau Federation, 

CERTIFICATE OF MEMBERSHIP. 

This is to certify that is a member of the Addison County Farm 

Bureau and is entitled to full privileges thereof, and said bureau acknowledges 
receipt of check to the amount of $10 for 1921 dues and checks for dues of $10 on each 
1st day of January hereafter. This membership shall become void in case of death 
or removal from county, or after the first year upon written request to the secretary 
of the county farm bureau previous to dates of payment. 

Addison County Farm Bureau, 

By , 

Farm Bureau Representative. 

ADDISON COUNTY FARM BUREAU. 

Organized so as to cooperate with the College of Agriculture, University of Vermont, 
and United States Department of Agriculture. 

I hereby promise to pay to the Addison County Farm Bureau the sum of $10 on 
the 1st day of January, 1922, and on each succeeding 1st day of January, for the 
membership in the Addison County Farm Bureau (50 cents thereof to be subscrip- 
tion to Addison County Farm Bureau News), the Vermont Farm Bureau Federation, 
and the American Farm Bureau Federation. 

I hereby authorize bank, , Vermont, to charge orders for the above 

amounts to my account when signed by the treasurer of the Addison County Farm 
Bureau. 

Date: ; township: ; post office: . 

(Signed) . 

This pledge shall become void in case of my death or removal from the county, or 
after the first year upon written request to the secretary of the county farm bureau 
previous to dates of payment. 

To the bank of , Vermont: 

Pay to the order of , the treasurer of the Addison County Farm 

Bureau ten dollars ($10), as my membership fee to the Addison County Farm Bureau 
for the year 1921. 

1 '• 

Post office: ; township: ; county: 



A few days before the drive takes place the county chairman should send a printed 
letter to each farmer in the county which might read something like the following: 

WILLIAMSON COUNTY FARM BUREAU. 

To Williamson County farmers: 

Every farmer membership drive February 23 to March 20, 1920. 

Are we going to put all our effort into raising crops and taking our business efficient, 
and take prices that others choose to give us, without regard to cost of production? 
Merely increasing efficiency in production will not solve all our problems. After 
nearly two years of successful work in our farm bureau, we are ready to make it an 
organization of every farmer in the county. We are going to have a joint member- 
ship campaign with the Illinois Agricultural Association. 

Our farm bureau and the State association are bound to make progress because they 
are not only making production efficient, but they are after a square deal for agricul- 
ture. It is just as important to study marketing problems as it is to increase produc- 
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lion; and it is just as important to do the work of organizing so we can accomplish 
these things as it is to plow corn and drill wheat. 

Between February 23 and March 20 we are going to visit every farm in the county 
and explain what these organizations are doing. More than 40 counties in Illinois 
have had special membership drives during the last 10 months, and now have an 
average membership of more than 1,300 members. A total of nearly 60 { 000 farmers in 
the State are now members of their farm bureau and the Illinois Agricultural Asso- 
ciation. Any one of us can increase production, but it is going to take strong organi- 
zation to solve "our marketing and other problems. We are counting on you for a 
member. 

Sincerely, yours, 

Adolph Spitznass, 
County Chairman Membership Committee, 

FARMERS MUST ORGANIZE FOR PROTECTION. 

Dear Sir: The board of directors of the farm bureau have set aside the week of 
for increasing the membership of the County Farm Bureau and Iowa 



Farm Bureau Federation. During that week a committee of your neighbors will 
invite you to join. 

The farm bureau membership fee is small — only $5 a year. In addition you will 
be given an opportunity to subscribe to the fund of $250,000 which the Iowa Farm 
Bureau Federation needs to carry on the work of protecting your interests. No 
subscription to the federation fund will be accepted for less than $5. 

There are matters of importance coming up constantly. You must have men on 
hand to study how these things will affect your business. 

What are your feelings on packer control? Do you know that the Chicago packers 
are spending $20,000,000 a year annually for advertising purposes? They are protect- 
ingtneir interests. 

What should be done with the railroads? Are you aware that the brotherhoods are 
preparing to spend $1,000,000 in a campaign to secure the control and management of 
the railroads through legislation? The railroad employees are looking to their welfare. 

You have seen the value of organization among farmers in the repeal of the daylight 
saving act. Without an organization to speak for the farming interests this would 
never have been secured. 

Let us get ready now to look after our business. Each and every man must do his 
part. 

Very truly, yours, 

President Farm Bureau. 

AGREEMENT. 

It is desirable that an agreement between the American Farm Bureau Federation 
and the State Farm Bureau Federation, and also between the State Farm Bureau 
Federation and the County Farm Bureau be entered into. The following form is 
suggestive: 

ARTICLES OF AGREEMENT FOR FARM BUREAU MEMBERSHIP CAMPAIGN BETWEEN THE 
STATE FARM BUREAU FEDERATION AND THE COUNTY FARM BUREAU. 

The State Farm Bureau Federation agrees to the following: 

1. To send an advance man to county to attend meeting of county board of directors, 
of farm bureau to explain membership drive and to assist in setting up the plans for' 
the drive. 

2. To furnish articles for the local press. 

3. To look after the printing of necessary posters for distribution in county. 

4. To assist in preparing advertisements for local papers. 

5. To provide the necessary membership blanks and checks for drive. 

6. To send crew of organizers into county in time to start drive off promptly, and 
plenty of men so that the drive can be finisned on schedule time. 

The County Farm Bureau agrees to the following: 

1. To follow as closely as possible directions of advance men sent to county by State 
federation. 

. 2. To select one man in each township who will agree to act as township leader for 
drive, and who will personally secure necessary drivers for each day of the drive in 
his respective township. 
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3. To arrange a booster meeting on afternoon of first day of drive at central part of 
countv and have present the township director and 3 to 10 cooperators who have 
agreed to give one day of their time in calling on their neighbors, as per directions of 
county chairman. (It is thought best to have a local driver for each 4 square miles 
of land.) 

4. To pay the per diem and expenses of men sent into county for work under this 
agreement — also to pay for the necessary expenses incurred by the State organization 
in conducting this campaign, or to allow an emergency fund to be taken in addition 
to the regular membership. Such fund, if raised, to be made payable to the State 
Federation and all organization expenses to come from the fund. 

5. To set aside, at least, $2.50 from each individual membership fee for dues to the 
State Federation, of which 50 cents from each membership is for the American Farm 
Bureau Federation. 

' 6. To set the membership fee at $10 per year. 
Signed this day of 192 — . 

For Party of the First Part. 



For Party of the Second Part. 



REPORTS. 



Solicitors report each night to the county chairman. The county chairman at the 
end of the week shall gather the signed memberships and cause them to be listed by 
township and mail a complete report of same to the State federation office. The 
original membership blanks shall be left at the local farm bureau office for collection 
of dues, annually. In case the organization expenses are to be paid from the county 
farm bureau memberships, the checks shall be cashed and expense accounts settled 
before the county chairman leaves the county. 

Upon request the American Farm Bureau Federation, 205 Mailers Building, Chicago, 
HI., will be glad to furnish further information. 

The Chairman. You made a speech, Mr. Howard, in Chester County, Pa.? 

Mr. Howard. Maybe I did. 

The Chairman. I want to refer to that just a minute. You were speaking to the 
Chester County Farm Bureau on September 21, 1920, and at the bottom of page 9 of 
this pamphlet I have here, you said this, and I want to see if you are correctly quoted 
[reading] : 

"We used to think it was not quite fair. We are beginning to change our minds 
about it. A great many of us wouldn't much care if you had all the Smith-Lever 
funds. Of course, the most of us would not object to having some of it, and some of 
us want more, and actually the farm bureau men went down to Washington recently 
and secured an additional half million dollars supplementary extension of appropria- 
tions to further extension work in the colleges of the United States. We got it put 
back in the Agricultural Committee report after it had been taken off and after they 
had promiesd themselves they were going to slice another million off. We think we 
saved a half million, and we may have saved a million and a half by going down to 
them. What I wanted to get at was that we could not begin to support a county in 
the Middle West with the funds we get from State or Federal Governments. I don't 
know how much you get for a county agent here, but the State has to be very, very 
liberal with its funds to give us $600 in Iowa. Where does the rest of it come from? 
Why, most of it right out of our own pockets. That is the reason we are selling these 
memberships so rapidly. We just finished a campaign in Iowa and we have 125,000 
members in the State out of about 190,000 farmers, and we are going after the rest of 
them before very long." 

Does that quote you practically correct? 

Mr. Howard. I have no recollection, Mr. Chairman. It is possible that was taken 
down by a reporter; if it was, I did not know it. I have no recollection of what I said 
at that time, and if it is a stenographic report I never reviewed it. 

The Chairman. It was your speech printed under the auspices of the Chester 
County Farm Bureau — "Some vital problems of the American farmer, by J. R. How- 
ard, president of the American Farm Bureau Federation. An address delivered at 
the annual meeting of the farm bureau at West Chester, Pa., Saturday, February 21, 
1920. Way Building, 28 West Market Street, West Chester, Pa. ,, And a statement 
appears on the inside front cover by J. H. Halderman, president Chester County Farm 
Bureau. 

Mr. Howard. I was there, Mr. Chairman, and made them a talk. 

The Chairman. On that date? 
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Mr. Howard. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Mr. Coverdale just stated here that the membership in Iowa cost — 
Iiow much per member, did you say? 

Mr. Coverdale. $1.49. 

The Chairman. And Mr. Howard says " We have 125,000 members in the State out 
of about 190,000 farmers. 11 That would be a total cost of the Iowa campaign of about 
$160,000, would it not? 

Mr. Coverdale. Something like that. 

The Chairman. Is that a fair average of the States generally? 

Mr. Coverdale. It is, where they put on an intensive campaign. 

Mr. Howard. Understand, that is not for one year; that is perpetual membership; 
and that is, in that light, a pretty good investment. 

The Chairman. Mr. Howard, you have recently issued a memorandum of under- 
standing with the Government regarding relationships. This was an attempt to 
draw a line, was it not? 

Mr. Howard. To what? 

The Chairman. To draw a line between the officials of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation and the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Howard. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And it was done after our hearings; after the statement of Dr, 
True before this committee? 

Mr. Howard. No; the committee which drafted that was appointed long before 
your hearings. I think they did not report until afterwards. I think that committee 
was appointed as much as a year ago which drafted that memorandum. 

The Chairman. It is dated as of April 22, 1921. 

Mr. Howard. It was adopted at that time; yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Were you going to put a copy of this in, Mr. Coverdale? 

Mr. Coverdale. Bight nbw. 

(The memorandum of understanding referred to and submitted by Mr. Coverdale 
is here printed in full, as follows:) 

"The Farm Bureau and the Extension Service/ 

"A memorandum of understanding between the executive committee of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation and the State Relations Service, United States 
Department of Agriculture, relative to farm bureaus and the extension service. 

''Since questions have arisen regarding the relations of the farm bureaus to the 
cooperative extension service of the State agricultural colleges and the United States 
Department of Agriculture, it has seemed desirable for the national organizations 
representing the farm bureaus and the extension service to formulate and recom- 
mend to their State and county organizations the following general outHne of a policy 
which may govern the relations of the farm bureaus and the extension service in their 
cooperative enterprises. 

"the farm bureau. 

"The county farm bureau is a voluntary organization of people engaged in farming 
and has for its object the promotion of the economic and social interests of agriculture, 
including research and education, the farm home and the rural community. It is 
nonsecret, nonpartisan, and nonsectarian and it is its policy as an organization not 
to engage in commercial activities. It is open to both men and women on equal terms. 
While it may engage in other activities it is greatly interested in the promotion of 
the cooperative extension work in agriculture and home economics organized by the 
State agricultural colleges and the United States Department of Agriculture under 
the Smith-Lever Extension Act and related Federal and State laws. It may, there- 
fore, cooperate with the extension service of the State agricultural college and the 
department by contributing of its funds toward the maintenance of one or more 
extension agents in the county and joining in the work of the extension service through 
its committees and otherwise under agreements with the State extension director. 
The farm bureau is organized with a president, secretary, treasurer, and executive 
committee, who will themselves or through other representatives of the farm bureau 
solicit memberships, collect dues, handle its funds, and in general manage its affairs. 

"the extension service. 

"The cooperative extension service of the State agricultural college and the United 
States Department of Agriculture is organized as a division of the college to conduct 
extension work, defined in the Smith-Lever Extension Act as follows: 
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"'Sec. 2. That cooperative agricultural extension work shall consist of the giving 
of instruction and practical demonstrations in agriculture and home economics to 
persons not attending or resident in said colleges in the several communities, and 
imparting to such persons information on said subjects through field demonstrations, 
publications and otherwise; and this work shall be carried on in such manner as "may 
be mutually agreed upon by the Secretary of Agriculture and the State agricultural 
college or colleges receiving the benefits of this act.' 

"This extension work will deal not only with agricultural production but also with 
economic problems, including marketing and cooperative associations and with the 
interests of the farm home ana the rural community. The extension service, includ- 
ing the county agent, is as much interested in the marketing, distribution and utiliza- 
tion of farm products as it is in production, and it may properly give information and 
help in all these lines. 

"The extension service in each State is under the administrative management of 
an extension director, who is the joint representative of the college and the depart- 
ment. Under the director are the State agents or leaders, the extension specialists 
and the county agricultural agents, home demonstration agents and club agents or 
leaders. The extension directors are authorized to enter into cooperative agreements 
with county officials and farm bureaus or like organizations with reference to financial 
support for the maintenance of extension work in the county and the plans for the 
use of the cooperative funds in the extension work within the county. 

"BASI8 OP COOPERATION. 

"The general basis of cooperation between the county farm bureau and the extension 
service will be as follows: 

"The county agricultural agents, home demonstration agents, and club agents co- 
operatively employed will be members of the extension Bervice of the State agricul- 
tural college and under the administrative direction of the extension director, and will 
carry on such lines of extension work as may be mutually agreed upon by representa- 
tives of the agricultural college and the farm bureaus or other like organizations. 

"Since these county extension agents are part of a public service, as defined in the 
Smith-Lever Act, and receive some part of their salary from public funds, they are 
to perform service for the benefit of all the farming people 01 the county, whether 
members of the farm bureaus or not, and are to confine their activities to such as are 
appropriate for public officials to perform under the terms of the Smith-Lever Act. 
The county agents will aid the farming people in a broad way with reference to prob- 
lems of production, marketing, and formation of farm bureaus and other cooperative 
organizations, but will not themselves organize farm bureaus or similar organizations, 
conduct membership campaigns, solicit memberships, receive dues, handle torn 
bureau funds, edit and manage the farm bureau publications, manage the business of 
the farm bureau, engage in commercial activities ; or take part in other farm bureau 
activities which are outside their duties as extension agents. 

"The county agents and other extension agents will cooperate with the farm bureaus 
or other like organizations interested in extension work in the formulation of county 
and community plans of cooperative extension work. It will then be the duty of the 
county agents, under general direction of the extension director, to take charge of 
the carrying out of such plans and to cooperate with officers, committees, and members 
of the farm bureaus and with other organizations and residents of the county in the 
prompt and efficient execution of these plans. 

"terminology. 

"In order to do away, as far as possible, with the confusion now existing in the public 
mind regarding the organizations and work of the farm bureau as related to the county 
agents and the extension service generally, it is recommended that hereafter in publi- 
cations and otherwise the cooperative extension service shall be differentiated from 
the farm bureau work ; that is, the farm bureau will have its relations with the extension 
service (consisting of the county agents, extension committee, demonstrations, etc.) 
as one of its departments. Other departments might be a publicity department, 
which would prepare and publish a periodical (Farm Bureau News), press articles, 
and notices, announcements of meetings, etc., department of relations with marketing 
and other cooperative associations, etc. 

"The work which centers in the county agents would be designated as the co- 
operative extension service and the miscellaneous enterprises of the farm bureau as 
farm bureau work. 
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"farm bureau federation. 



"The county farm bureaus have their State and national (American) farm bureau 
federations, which are working on economic and legislative matters and are also 
promoting the extension service and agricultural education and research. These 
federations are, however, not directly connected with the extension service and do 
not enter into cooperative agreements with the State colleges and the Department of 
Agriculture involving the use of federation funds and the employment of extension 
agents and the college and the department are not responsible for the activities of the 
farm bureau federation. There is, however, much advisory consultation between 
representatives of the farm bureau federation and officers of the colleges and the 
department with reference to plans for advancing the agricultural interests of the 
States and the Nation. 

"This agreement was adopted in Washington, D. C, on April 21, 1921, and upon 
authorization of the duly constituted authorities was signed by — 

"J. R. Howard, 
" President American Farm Bureau Federation. 

"A. C. True, 
Director States Relations Service, 
" United States Department oj Agriculture ." 

The Chairman. Do you believe this memorandum of itself will be effective in 
separating the Government agencies from your organization, and if so, why and how 
will it operate to do so? 

Mr. Howard. That memorandum, of course, has gone, if I understand, to the 
State extension directors, and they are using that as their guide in their instructions 
to their county agents. It will not be used exactly alike, probably, by any two 
extension directors. They put their own interpretations upon them. It will be 
t>f assistance in marking the line of cleavages as between the governmental functions 
and the county farm bureau activities. 

The Chairman. The fact that you have come to this agreement with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture would indicate there were some differences or cleavages there, 
were there not? 

Mr. Howard. There were in some States. 

The Chairman. Well, of course, there was a conflict between the federation and 
the Department of Agriculture; that is, there was an overlapping? 

Mr. Howard. Not between the federation; we never had any misunderstanding, 
but in some counties and in some States there was not quite a clear understanding, 
and to assist those counties and States and the Department of Agriculture in getting 
the right sort of an understanding, at the request of the Department of Agriculture, 
we appointed a committee in the American Farm Bureau Federation. 

The Chairman. When was that? 

Mr. Howard. Oh, that committee was appointed last year, was it not? 

Mr. Coverdale. Yes. 

Mr. Howard. I have not the exact date — and they had held two or three meetings. 
This committee could only be advisory. 

The Chairman. The sending out of this statement or memorandum of understanding 
between the Department of Agriculture coming right upon the heels of the statement 
which Dr. True made here before the committee in connection with these hearings, 
indicates there was an attempt here on the part of the American federation and the 
Department of Agriculture to clearly define what was each other's duties. Was not 
that the intention of this agreement? 

Mr. Howard. I presume that because of the hearing the director was very anxious 
that this memorandum should be formally signed and published. 

The Chairman. Was it not an attempt on the part of the department and your 
organization to clearly define what each other's functions were? 

Mr. Howard. Certainly. 

The Chairman. And an admission really on your part that there really was an 
overlapping? 

Mr. Howard. No; not necessarily. 

The Chairman. You really believe, then, that this memorandum will be effective? 

Mr. Howard. It will have an influence in some States. 

The Chairman. But it is largely up to the directors of extention as to how it is 
interpreted? 

Mr. Howard. Certainly; it is advisory on our part. 

The Chairman. I do not know whether I covered this or not, but I want to ask 
you again: Who employs the county agents— ^the county farm bureau, the agricul- 
tural colleges, or the United States Department of Agriculture, or who? 
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Mr. Howard. Can you answer that, Mr. Coverdale? 

Mr. Coverdale. The county agents in some States and in practically all States 
are employed — I will say first in Iowa, and I will cite an example: The county 
agent is recommended. Each county owns its farm bureau. They ask the State 
agricultural extension department for cooperative arrangements, and they ask them 
to recommend to them wnom they might select as county agents. When they make 
a recommendation he must meet the approval of the county agent leader and exten- 
sion directors. They act in turn for the States Relations Service of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 

In some other States the county agent is appointed directly by the extension direc- 
tor and the county agent leder and assigned to the county. 

The Chairman. Without consultation with the local State authorities? 

Mr. Coverdale. Without consultation. 

The Chairman. Does your organization ever suggest men for these positions? 

Mr. Coverdale. No; we never have as county agent or as State leader - 

The Chairman (interposing). I say, does your organization ever suggest the ap- 
pointment of certain men as county agents or as State leaders? 

Mr. Coverdale. We never have made any suggestions for State leaders. We 
have had some correspondence with the State leaders asking us if we knew of any 
available men that would make suitable county agents? 

Mr. Howard. Mr. Coverdale did not quite make clear one point: In regard to 
the employment of the county agents, the county agent leader and director of ex- 
tensions submit to the county farm bureau a list of available men that would meet the 
approval of the county agent leader and the director of extension. From that list the 
county farm bureau makes its own selection. I have had some experience in that. 
We have summond several- men to our county before we made our final selection. 
The county farm bureau made the final decision from the submitted list. 

The Chairman. Is it not a fact that in manv instances the county agent is employed 
and directed by the farm bureau and the Gfovernment's connection consists chiefly 
in contributing towards his support? 

Mr. Howard. Well, that might happen, Mr, Chairman, sometimes. There is 
about twenty-five hundred county agents in the United States, and it would not be 
strange if that would pertain to some counties. 

The Chairman. Do you not recognize the Department of Agriculture as solely 
responsible as the directing force back of these county agents? 

Mr. Howard. To the extent of the funds which it supplies, it certainly has. 

The Chairman. Not beyond that? 

Mr. Howard. Not necessarily beyond that; that is the reason we emphasize the 
words ''cooperating arrangement." 

The Chairman. It is your view that the Department of Agriculture should not have 
entire charge of these county agents where they are partly supported by county 
funds and State funds and private contributions? 

Mr. Howard. I would certainly say yes. There might be a county out in some 
State where the people of that county wanted to emphasize the dairy industry. The 
Department of Agriculture would know nothing about dairying facilities for dairying 
in that county, and might send some man in there who was a horticulturist. Certainly 
the people of the county should analyze carefully their own needs and have some 
voice in the selection of a man who could carry out the needs of that county. 

The Chairman. You do not think that the direction should come entirely from 
the Department of Agriculture? 

Mr. Howard. I do not. 

The Chairman. The committee will now take a recess until 2 o'clock this afternoon. 

(Thereupon, at 12.30 o'clock p. m., the committee took a recess until 2 o'clock this 
afternoon.) 

after recess. 

The Chairman. This morning, Mr. Howard, we had quite a considerable discus- 
sion off and on in regard to the county agents and the farm bureaus and their connec- 
tions. It has not been quite cleared up in my mind, and I want to ask you now if 
you can differentiate between the local organizations and the State and National 
federations? 

Mr. Howard. We certainly can. 

The Chairman, You feel that there is an absolute and distinct line of demarkation, 
do you? 

Mr. Howard. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. You feel that the American Federation of Farm Bureaus is entirely 
separated from the county agents? 
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Mr. Howard. I have that feeling. In the Central States they are separated from 
any other organization or class of people working along the lines of agriculture. We 
have a right to go to them and ask them to aid us just as we would have the right to 
go to a State veterinarian association or State bankers' association or an individual 
banker. 

The Chairman. You do not feel that the county agents propagate and stimulate 
federations in the movement? 

Mr. Howard. Why, certainly they do; and so have bankers stimulated the move- 
ment and so have the newspapers stimulated the movement, but not selfishly, not 
as their sole interest, not as their major interest. Whenever they have seen we are 
functioning for the benefit of agriculture, it would be very strange if they would not 
say a good word. 

The Chairman. You do not depend upon the county agents to make, establish, 
and guide the farm bureau organizations in any degree, do you? 

Mr. Howard. We do not. 

The Chairman. You stated this morning that the county agents were a part of 
the extension service of the United States Department of Agriculture, and that they 
worked through and under the direction of the extension departments of the colleges; 
you concur in that, do you not? 

Mr. Howard. Let me put this into the record: The farmer is an individual living 
out by himself and working as a rule not in cooperation with his neighbors. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the State colleges of agriculture are great institutions, public 
institutions searching out scientific and other data for the good of the whole country 
in general and the farmer in particular. The farmer needs some means, some avenue, 
to reach his State college of agriculture and the Department of Agriculture. He will 
not do it as an individual even though he could do it. His county farm bureau and 

the county agent become the avenue through which the farmer reaches these 

organizations, and through which the organizations in turn give to the farmer 

the influence which they have worked out for his benefit. 

The Chairman. You do not consider, as was stated this morning, that the sole busi- 
ness of the county agent is his extension work, as provided under the Smith-Lever Act; 
that is to say, as I understood you this morning, you consider the other factors had 
equal rights with the department to control the actions of the county agent. 

Mr. Howard. They have a right. 

The Chairman. And you do not consider the sole business of the county agent to be 
the extension work provided under the Smith-Lever law? 

Mr. Howard. No, sir; not when he is paid only in small part by those funds. 

The Chairman. The administration of the county agent's work, of course, is under 
the Department of Agriculture or the agricultural colleges. I think you covered that. 
That is a fact, is it not? 

Mr. Howard. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Does the memorandum of understanding with the United States 
Department of Agriculture recently signed mean what it says? 

Mr. Howard. It certainly does* 

The Chairman. And you are going to see to it that that memorandum is carried out 
as far as your bureau is concerned? 

Mr. Howard. We will be governed by that memorandum. 

The Chairman. You stated, however, that the administration was largely in charge 
of the United States extension sendee of the State colleges? 

Mr. Howard. Certainly: we can only be advisory. 

The Chairman. Your organization desires to recognize the fact that there should be 
a differentiation in the work? 

Mr. Howard. We have always recognized that. 

The Chairman. Is it your opinion that the extension work in the county should be 
known as cooperative extension work, provided in the law and should not be confused 
or connected with a general organization of farmers? 

Mr. Howard. Certainly. 

The Chairman. Do you not think the county agents should give the same aid, 
assistance, and moral support to any other organization, such as the grange, the 
farmers' union, and other farmer organizations as they do to your organization? 

Mr. Howard. They certainly give that same aid. There are some counties in some 
States where other organizations, the farmers' union, for instance, have taken over 
the county cooperative work just as the farm bureaus have generally and are helping 
to support the county farm bureau. 

The Chairman. Some of these organizations that have been before the committee 
here say that the United States Department of Agriculture does not cooperate with 
them to the extent that they do with your organization. That was supported by the 
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statement of Dr. A. C. True before this committee, in which he said he was working 
with your organization almost exclusively. 

Mr. Howakd. We have expressed a willingness to cooperate, which I think the 
other organizations have not expressed. 

The Chairman. In what States are you now engaged in forming State federations? 

Mr. Howard. Mr. Ooverdale, answer that. 

Mr. Coverdale. The outline in that chart this morning gives the list of States. 

The Chairman. Does that cover that? 

Mr. Coverdale. That covers the States that are organized and affiliated, and also 
those that are not affiliated as yet and those which are in process of organization. 

The Chairman. It states distinctly the ones that are in process of organization? 

Mr. Coverdale. Yes, sir. I can enumerate them, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Just what are you doing in those States? 

Mr. Coverdale. In the organization? 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. Coverdale. For instance, I am leaving here to-night on my way to North 
Carolina, where they are holding a State meeting to-morrow of the county farm bureau 
presidents at Statesville, and are laying plans tnere for a membership campaign this 

From there I come back to Blacksburg, Va., for the following day for a conference 
of the same kind. 

In Tuesday of next week I am at Auburn, Ala., where they are perfecting a perma- 
nent State organization. They have had a temporary organization, and they have got 
14 county farm bureaus organized now. So they are going to make their organization 
permanent and go ahead with a membership campaign. 

I am going from there up into Tennessee for a meeting of the county councils of 
agriculture. They are taking the preliminary steps toward forming an association 
the 29th and 30th. This meeting is with the presidents of the county councils of 
agriculture. 

The Chairman. I understand that the States send for you to come in there to 
organize? 

Mr. Coverdale. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. It is your practice not to go until they send for you? 

Mr. Coverdale. We ao not go into any State unless invited in tnere. South Caro- 
lina, by the way, is the only State that nas not taken any steps toward organization, 
and we have made no attempt to get into that State. 

The Chairman. Who appoints you — the colleges, the States, the individual farm- 
ers, or who? 

Mr. Coverdale. The individual farmers or farm bureau officers or officers of farm 
organizations. 

The Chairman. In regard to this memorandum, Mr. Howard, you say it is your 
intention to follow that up and see that it is carried out to the letter. Are your rep- 
resentatives instructed that the memorandum of Dr. True means what it says, and 
do you instruct your representatives that that memorandum is to be carried out and 
fulfilled? 

Mr. Coverdale. We have been doing so. 

The Chairman. Have you a letter of instruction to that effect to your representa- 
tives, inclosing that memorandum to your agents? 

Mr. Coverdale. I think there is a letter. 

Mr. Howard. I think there is. The assistant secretary has handled that. I am 
not able to tell you what he has sent out, but that would be a matter for each indi- 
vidual State federation to handle. 

The Chairman. Then instructions have gone out? 

Mr. Howard. It would not be a matter in which we could butt in on any State. 

The Chairman. But they have specific instructions from the headquarters that 
that agreement is to be lived up to? 

Mr. Howard. I have not seen all the correspondence in the office, and it has not 
been under the jurisdiction of either Mr. Coverdale or myself. 

The Chairman. Do you believe that they are obeying the spirit of that agreement? 

Mr. Howard. I think they are; I have not heard anything to the contrary. 

The Chairman. In that connection, I have here a copy ol a letter of one of your 
men, E. B. Heaton, who signs himself Asst. Sec'y, American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion. This is sent to a county agent [reading]: 

"Dear Sir: From what I can learn, the farmers of Pennsylvania are looking for- 
ward to the formation of a State farm bureau federation during farmers' week at 
State College the latter part of June. Since I have had the privilege of attending 
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quite a number of meetings throughout Pennsylvania at the request of the local 
people, I am very much interested in getting something definite underway at that 
time. 

"Am wondering if you could write to me and give me the exact status of the situa- 
tion in so far as your county is concerned. If you do not care to write to me person- 
ally, I wish you would have the president of your farm bureau or some other officer 
do wis. If your county desires a meeting for further discussion of this farm bureau 
federation proposition, I shall be at liberty to attend meetings in Pennsylvania 
between the 1st and 22d of June. 

"The American Farm Bureau Federation desires to do all in its power to help the 
farmers of Pennsylvania form a strong State farm bureau federation. They know 
there is a strong sentiment in favor of such a movement, and it is for that reason we 
feel we should offer our assistance in so far as possible in helping your farmers to gain 
that end. 

"I should appreciate it very much if you would either wire or write me concerning 
any meetings which you may have planned or contemplate planning. I shall be 
glad to help you in any way possible. 

That is since that memorandum of agreement of Dr. True was entered into. Mr. 
Heaton is one of your representatives, and that looks as if he is not obeying strictly 
the letter and that memorandum of understanding. What have you to say in regard 
to that? 

Mr. Howard. I would say that he has written to this county agent and specifically 
told him that if be did not care to answer it to refer it to the county farm bureau 
president. We are not unduly using the county agent. The county agent is the 
public officer expected to answer or refer such letters. He might have written some 
focal preacher there, but the local preacher would not have known as much about 
agricultural sentiment as the county agent. 

I will defend Heaton and that letter to the limit as not transgressing our agreement. 

The Chairman. It was communication with the county agent looking toward the 
organization of a federation in Pennsylvania, nevertheless? 

Mr Howard. Asking certain questions about sentiment. 

The Chairman. Asking to be advised when the meetings were held? 

Mr. Howard. Certainly. That was not notifying the county agent to take a direct 
hand in forming the federation. This is asking for information. 

The Chairman. No; but my understanding is Mr. Heaton has been very active in 
Pennsylvania soliciting invitations to get the people interested in the formation of 
the Farm Bureau. 

Mr. Howard. I am glad to know he has been, Mr. Chairman. We consider him a 
live wire and are glad to have favorable comment from you concerning him. 

The Chairman. It has seemed to me, and the reason I mentioned this was that 
that was right in violation and contradiction of the agreement of April 21 entered 
into between the Department of Agriculture and the federation. 

Mr. Howard. Can you point out, Mr. Chairman, wherein it contradicts that agree- 
ment? 

The Chairman. It is taking up with the people of Pennsylvania, through a county 
agent, the question of an organization of the State into a federation. It is a direct 
communication from your organization to a county agent. 

Mr. Howard. Asking for information? 

The Chairman. Yes; with regard to meetings to be held for the purpose of forming 
a federation. 

Mr. Howard. That is certainly his function to give information regarding agricul- 
tural matters of his county. 

The Chairman. Mr. Howard, you spoke of your own county organization out in 
Iowa. Who secured the first members of your local county farm bureau? 

Mr. Howard. I did. 

The Chairman. You did that yourself? 

Mr. Howard. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Do you know of a county in the United States since the Smith- 
Lever law was passed where the first members were not secured by county agents? 

Mr. Howard. I do. 

The Chairman. Many counties? 

Mr. Howard. I do not know how many, but I do know of a great many which 
were not. 

The Chairman. But a good many did secure members for the farm bureaus, did 
they not? 

Mr. Howard. I could not say they did. I know a great many of our counties in 
Iowa were organized through voluntary work by the farmers themselves, for which 
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ihey received no pay. They called it "war work, " and organized before the coun- 
ty agents were appointed. I gave quite a little time to that work myself in other 
-counties than my own. 

The Chairman. I am quite familiar with the organization of county farm bureaus 
in Pennsylvania, and I know that the county agents took the initiative, called the 
meetings of the farmers, and got out subscriptions and the memberships to the bu- 
-reau to a very large extent, and I was wondering whether that was true in other States. 

Mr. Howard. Not in every State. Let me add that the secretary of the Illinois 
:State organization has just told me it is true in no case in the State of Illinois. 

The Chairman. Mr. Howard, when Mr. Silver was before this committee, he was 
asked certain questions by Mr. Burdick. I will just read those questions. In the 
•examination of Mr. Gray Silver by the House Committee on Banking and Currency 
on February 1, 1921 (see p. 56 of the hearing), the following questions were asked of 
Mr. Silver: 

"Mr. Burdick. Mr. Silver, whose idea was it to form the American Farm Bureau 
federation? 

"Mr. Silver. I do not know where the first thought came from. 

"Mr. Burdick. Were you the originator of it? 

'"Mr. Silver. No, sir; I wasnottnere. 

"Mr. Burdick. Who was present? 

"Mr. Silver. I can supply you with that; I have not got it at the present time. 
"There was a group who got together in New York and laid out a program which was 
■carried out the following fall in Chicago. 

"Mr. Burdick. Of what year? 

"Mr. Silver. 1919." 

Mr. Howard, will you give the list, which has not been supplied, of who were 

f resent at that meeting in New York? In whose office was it neld and why was it 
eld in New York City? 

Mr. Howard. Mr. Chairman, that is a meeting to which I referred this morning 
when I told you that the American organization of the federation had its inception 
in a trip which the New York State Federation made to Washington during the war, 
which resulted in the calling of a meeting at Ithaca, N. Y., rather than New York 
(City, as you indicated. 

The Chairman. There was no meeting held at New York City? 

Mr. Howard. No; there was not. This meeting was held in January, 1919. 

The Chairman. Was that held at Cornell University? 

Mr. Howard. Yes; farmers' week at Cornell University. I am not sure that I can 
give you all the States represented there, but among them were New York, Massachu- 
-setts, Vermont, Ohio, Illinois. Iowa, and Missouri. 

The Chairman. Who called that meeting? 

Mr. Howard. The State Farm Bureau Federation of New York, through its organiza- 
tion committee, of which Frank M. Smith was chairman. 

The Chairman . Then this meeting later on in Chicago was where the real organiza- 
tion matters were talked over first? 

Mr. Howard. A temporary organization was affected at Ithaca, and the subsequent 
meeting at Chicago was very much larger. 

The Chairman. And then the later meeting in Washington was where the final 
.organization was consummated? 

Mr. Howard. No. There has never been a general meeting in Washington. 

The Chairman. There has not? 

Mr. Howard. No. 

The Chairman. I thought I understood you this morning to say it was organized 
here during the war? 

Mr. Howard. No; just suggested here during the war. 

Mr. King. Were anybody oesides farmers present at that organization meeting? 

Mr. Howard. Oh, yes; we attracted a ereat many other people. They had no vote 
or hand in it, but they were present as observers. 

. Mr. King. Were there any representatives of large financial interests present to 
assist you in organizing it? 

Mr. Howard. Not to assist. 

Mr. King. Do you know Mr. Baruch? For instance, he is assisting the farmers in 
organizing marketing. 

Mr. Howard. Yes. 

Mr. King. Was there any man of that character that you know of? 

Mr. Howard. Not in the organization meetings. Mr. Baruch is one of our financial 
advisers at this time, but he was not present at those meetings. 
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The Chairman. It has been stated that solicitors for membership in the federation 
sometimes tell the farmers that they can not get the services of the county agents 
unless they become members of the farm bureau federations. You would not counte- 
nance any such statement as that? 

Mr. Howard. No, sir; we have always held that they are members of that; that 
the farmers always served on the committees, whether members or not. 

The Chairman. Your men do not always do that? 

Mr. Howard. We can not control all their actions and words and conduct and 
enthusiasm. 

The Chairman. These drives in the various States, the cost of which was stated by 
Mr. Coverdale here this morning, run into quite an amount of money. The cost of 
the financing of those campaigns in the different States, such as Iowa, New York, 
Michigan, etc., were financed, I understood you this morning, by the State federations? 

Mr. Howard. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And your organization has nothing whatever to do with that? 

Mr. Howard. Nothing except advisory. 

The Chairman. Except in an advisory way? 

Mr. Howard. Yes. 

The Chairman. And does this financial statement you put in cover the provision 
of the duties? Suppose a certain amount of these dues are taken for the State federa- 
tion, and a certain amount go into your treasury. Is that all set forth in the statement 
you are going to file? 

Mr. Coverdale. It is set forth here. I am going to file that. 

Mr. Howard. We make an agreement with the State before we go in to put on a 
campaign, and we will file a memorandum agreement with the various States as part 
of the record. 

articles of agreement for farm bureau membership campaign between the 
american farm bureau federation and the farm bureau federa- 
TION. 

The American Farm Bureau Federation agrees to the following: 

1. To send advance man to State without expense to attend not more than 10 
meetings arranged by groups of five or more counties. 

2. To furnish, if wanted, at the expense of the State, a number of experienced 
membership men to help start drive and to assist in training local men to continue 
membership campaign. 

The Farm Bureau Federation agrees to the following: 

1. To follow as closely as possible directions as outlined by the American Farm 
Bureau Federation. 

2. To select a campaign manager who will give his full time to the membership 
drive. 

3. To furnish the necessary publicity for the drive. 

4. To reimburse the American Farm Bureau Federation as soon as sufficient funds 
are in the treasury for all salaries and expenses incurred in getting the drive started. 

5. To figure at least $2.50 of each farm bureau membership to be paid the treasurer 
of the State farm bureau federation. 

6. To pay to the treasurer of the American Farm Bureau Federation each year, 
50 cents for each farm bureau member affiliated through the county with the State 
federation. 

7. To completely canvass every agricultural county in the State before closing 
the membership drive. 

Signed this day of 192 — . 

For Party of the First Part. 
For Party of the Second Part. 



ARTICLES OF AGREEMENT FOR FARM BUREAU MEMBERSHIP CAMPAIGN BETWEEN THE 
COUNTY FARM BUREAU AND THE AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION. 

The American Farm Bureau Federation agrees to the following: 

1. To send advance man to county to attend meeting of county executive board 

of farm bureau to explain membership drive and purpose of national, State, and county 

farm bureau. 

91652—22 14 
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2. To recommend campaign manager, and to pay his per diem and expenses while 

in charge of county farm bureau membership campaign. 

The County Farm Bureau agrees to the following: 

1. To employ campaign manager recommended by American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion. 

2. To follow directions of campaign manager recommended by the American 
Farm Bureau Federation. 

3. To reimburse the American Farm Bureau Federation in full for per diem and 

expense advanced to campaign manager for his services in putting on County 

Farm Bureau membership campaign. This money to be paid American Farm Bureau 
Federation upon release of campaign manager by County Farm Bureau. 

Signed this day of 1921. 

For Party of the First Part. 

For Party of the Second Part. 

The Chairman. Clifford Thorne is the attorney for the federation? 

Mr. Howard. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. What salary do you pay Mr. Thorne? 

Mr. Howard. A thousand dollars a month; $12,000 a year. 

The Chairman. Does he get any fees or compensation other than that for actin 
especially for you? 

Mr. Howard. No; just traveling expenses. 

The Chairman. Does the Grain Corporation pay him any salary? 

Mr. Howard. Yes; that is separate and distinct service from our organization. 

The Chairman. He does get a salary from the Grain Corporation? 

Mr. Howard. Yes; he does. 

The Chairman. Are there any other organizations that pay him a salary? 

Mr. # Howard. Several live-stock organizations which are not directly affiliated 
pay him fees. 

Mr. King. What does he do? 

Mr. Howard. Beg your pardon. 

Mr. King. What does his work consist of? 

Mr. Howard. Whenever we need the services of an attorney we call on him. 

Mr. King. Just legal services? 

Mr. Howard. Yes; and also he gives a great deal of time to transportation matters, 
as we 11 as general advice. Transportation is the major part of his work. 

The Chairman. Tell me, now, Mr. Howard: Your organization, of course, as to its 
activities along legislative lines is known to us generally. You carry on quite a 
broad propaganda to enforce legislation here, especially legislation affecting the 
farmers. I know Mr. Silver comes in to see me. He is interested in certain phase* 
of legislation, expediting legislation out of committees and through Congress. How 
extensively do you carry on propaganda to mold public opinion in regard to legisla- 
tion here? 

Mr. Howard. I do not just like the use of that word "propaganda," Mr. Chairman* 
I think Mr. Silver's work is 2 or should be, more in the line of information and bring- 
ing to you the needs of agriculture and the thought of the farm people. It is hard 
to draw the line, of course, between the two, but in the main our thought is to be 
of service as an information organization rather than a coercive propaganda organ- 
ization. 

The Chairman. You sent out a questionnaire a while ago? 

Mr. Howard. Certainly. 

The Chairman. To get certain information? 

Mr. Howard. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Do you correspond with people to get them to write to Congrea 
men in regard to legislation pending here? 

Mr. Howard. I nave not sent any of that out; have you, Mr. Coverdale, any of 
that correspondence? 

Mr. Coverdale. We notify the federations of the doings of Congress, and they can 
take such action as they see fit. 

The Chairman. There are certain bills which you indorse and are interested in? 

Mr. Howard. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. You indorsed, for instance, the Muscle Shoals bill? 

Mr. Howard. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. That was called to the attention of Congress by Mr. Silver in a 
letter some time ago and later in these hearings? 

Mr. Howard. Yes, sir. 
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. The Chairman. I have before me here now a letter from a bank in Ohio addressed 
to Representative Fees, in which it is said: 

"I write to inquire whether the Republican organization in the Bouse has con- 
sidered the economic necessity and the political expediency of passing, before Con- 
gress takes its summer recess, all the financial legislation intended to aid agriculture 
that possibly can be passed without long-drawn-out hearings? 

"Land mortgage loans have been hela up for a couple of years by first one and 
then another adverse condition until now there is scarcely a township in which there 
in not one or more cases of acute distress among farmers. 

"I find that the farmers are better informed this year than ever before. I think 
they get their information largely through their farm organizations, euch as 1he farm 
bureau federation and the farmers' union. Nearly all the farm journals now carry 
a column or more of matter in each issue on what Congress is doing for the farmer. 

"I mention this that you may appreciate the condition in the country districts. 

"Many farmers are watching to see whether or not this Congress is going to permit 
the farm-loan system to resume lending. They seem to understand that, in passing 
the Nelson bill which permits a deposit of Government funds in Federal land banks, 
Congress has taken the first step in making it possible for these institutions to function. 
But I find the leading farmers understand very well that there can not be much money 
supplied by the banks of the farm-loan system unless the bonds of these banks bear 
a rate of interest that is high enough to meet the market and to permit these bonds 
to compete successfully with municipal and State bonds which now are bearing 5 J 
and 6 per cent. 

* * I am told that a bill has passed the Senate increasing the rate on farm-loan bonds 
from 5 to 5 J per cent and that this bill is now pending before the House Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

"I have only this to suggest, if it is to be the policy of the party to permit these 
banks to continue, then we ought to make sure that they can function efficiently and 
do the farmer some good. The party will get no credit out of halfway measures. 
Whatever is done should be done oh a scale large enough to permit of some advertising 
of the fact that we have done it. 

"I realize, of course, that you are in close contact with these matters and doubtless 
have a definite plan in your mind as to what should be done. I am only writing to 
inquire whether this whole subject has been given the careful consideration that its 
importance unquestionably 'demands." 

This letter is sent to me by the Congressman, who says: 

"I am of opinion that there is a propaganda on in Ohio, as the inclosed letter bears 
a similar mark to many others I have received. Would you take the time to dictate 
for me an answer giving the facts as they exist which will serve as a basis for me to 
answer the many letters of similar import? If you will do this I shall be greatly 
obliged to have your answer and the return of the letter." 

Are these letters the result of activities of your association? 

Mr. Howard. I would be very proud to think they were, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Well is it? 

Mr. Howard. I can not tell you. 

The Chairman. Can Mr. Coverdale tell us? 

Mr. Howard. I do not know. I am rejoiced 

The Chairman (interposing). Have you sent out appeals to the farmers to get in 
communication with their Congressmen in regard to these special bills? The reason 
I ask that is because this writer refers to the American Farm Bureau Federation, and 
your representative has been discussing these bills here before Congress? 

Mr. Howard. I can not say. I have been on the road a good deal lately and away 
from the office. I could not say whether that has been sent out or not. I want to say 
that letter does me a lot of good. A great many people are objecting to the farm or- 
ganizations because the farmer is learning about general conditions in the country, and 
that is exactly what we are trying to do. We are trying to get him interested in public 
affairs and in these vital questions, in order that he may take his proper position as a 
citizen of this country and assert his rights as a citizen. If we are educating him in 
that direction we are glad of it. 

The Chairman. The point I was raising was whether that letter was instigated by 
your bureau or whether it came direct from the farmer. The writer indicates he got 
the suggestion from the farm bureau, and from the fact that your agencies here have 
been interested in those same measures it would indicate it might have come from that 
source. 
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Mr. Howard. The probability is that he got his information through our weekly 
news letter here, of which you have had a copy and which we would be glad to Bend 
you regularly, if you desire it. 

The Chairman. I would be very glad to have it. I should read it with interest 

Is the United States Grain Growers' Association a part of your organization? 

Mr. Howard. We fostered that organization, but it is separate and distinct from 
the farm bureau organization at this time. 

The Chairman. I have here before me a copy of the book issued by them, a sort of 
prospectus of the organization, and I* notice tne officers and a detailed description of 
men connected with it. I notice there as president of that organization Mr. Gustaf- 
son. 

Mr. Howard. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Is Mr. Gustafson connected with your organization? 

Mr. Howard. He was for a short time only. 

The Chairman. He is no longer connected with your organization? 

Mr. Howard. No, nominally. Mr. Gustafson was for many, many years the presi- 
dent of the farmers' union of the State of Nebraska, and for only a short period was he 
on our pay roll. 

The Chairman. What do you mean by " nominally?" 

Mr. Howard. Well, we are continuing him as chairman of our grain marketing work. 

The Chairman. Do you pay him a salary? 

Mr. Howard. No, we do not. 

The Chairman. Is this the same man who was chairman of the committee which 
nominated Gustafson for president in the last campaign? 

Mr. Howard. No, sir. 

The Chairman. This is a different man, is it not? 

Mr. Howard. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. He was not connected with your organization? 

Mr. Howard. No, sir. 

The Chairman. There was a man by that name, was there not? 

Mr. Howard. I do not recall. We had no interest in that movement whatsoever. 

The Chairman. You indorsed at one time, Mr. Howard — I remember of hearing it 
before the Senate committee — the proposition of a loan to Germany of a billion dollars, 
and you afterwards, I believe, withdrew your indorsement of that or something. Just 
what was there to that? 

Mr. Howard. I never indorsed it, Mr. Chairman, at all. 

The Chairman. Were you quite actively interested in promoting that at one time? 

Mr. Howard. No, sir. 

The Chairman. You never had anything to do with that? 

Mr. Howard. I never did. 

The Chairman. You were interested in the organization of the Foreign Finance 
Corporation, I think, were you not? 

Mr. Howard. I attended their organization meeting: in Chicago and was placed on 
their organization committee as their representative of agriculture. 

The Chairman. Are you a director of the organization now? 

Mr. Howard. Well, I never was a director, just simply a member of the organization 
committee. 

The Chairman. The permanent directors are not elected yet? 

Mr. Howard. Not that I know of. I had never attended but one very short session, 
and that was months ago. 

The Chairman. Was that the meeting at Chicago or New York? 

Mr. Howard. That was in New York. If the organization committee is stillin 
existence, I do not know it. 

The Chairman. You are not keeping in touch with it? 

Mr. Howard. No; I am not. 

The Chairman. You are not helping them dispose of the stock of that? 

Mr. Howard. No, sir. If the committee is called together later, and I am still 
a member, I shall probably attend the meeting. 

The Chairman. You did send out a letter recommending that the farmers invest 
in the stock of that organization, did you not? 

Mr. Howard. No; not recommending them to invest, but calling attention to the 
fact that there was such an organization and saying we were looking very closely 
into it and that it appeared to us to be a good movement. 

Mr. King. Did you not state" the securities were guaranteed by the Government 
in the communication? 

Mr. Howard. I think I stated that it had the same Government supervision as 
other banks, as I recall it. 
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Mr. King. I would like to ask Mr. Howard a few questions with the permission 
of the committee. This question there that you sent out, Mr. Howard, what was 
the vote, if you recollect, upon the extending from $10,000 to $25,000 the amount 
the Federal farm loan banks might loan? 

Mr. Howard. Mr. Coverdale will reply to that. He had charge. 

Mr. Coverdale. The vote was 77,565 for; 16,060 no. 

Mr. Kino. Was that practically in support of this measure which I introduced on 
May 3, 1921, and whicn is now pending before this committee? 

(The bill H. R. 5697, referred to by Mr. King and submitted by him, is here printed 
in full, as follows:) 

[H. R. 5697, Sixty-seventh Congress, first session.] 
A BILL To amend an act of Congress approved July 17, 1016, known as the Federal farm loan act. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That paragraph 7 of section 12 of the act of Congress approved 
July 17, 1916, known as the Federal farm loan act, be amended to read as follows: 

"Seventh. The amount of loans to any one borrower shall in no case exceed a 
maximum of $25,000, nor shall a loan be made for less than $100. " 

Mr. King. Mr. Howard, you made a statement, apparently published in some 
paper called " Industry " — I do not know what paper it is, but evidently copied from 
your news letter — in which the following occurs: 

"From the standpoint of the banker the selection of Gov. Harding for the presi- 
dency of this organization would appear an excellent one. The governor has shown 
himself fearless and courageous in the administration of his duties in the Federal 
Reserve System. He has also demonstrated his ability to protect the interest of the 
stockholders and to earn dividends. 

"The plan of the executive committee of the organization committee is to open 
subscriptions for stock in the very near future. It is the hope of this committee that 
the stock will be very widely distributed. * * * The probability is that this 
stock will be underwritten by larger banks and commercial concerns and by them 
distributed through the smaller manufacturing companies and the local banks down 
to the individual investor. Thus the farmers of the country will be given an oppor- 
tunity to buy the stock and later to invest their surpluses in debentures. Regarding 
this investment, I can only say that it would appear to me to be safe as an investment 
in the stock of large banking institutions with a broad field of operation, a legitimate 
and needed function to perform, a conservative management, and operating under 
the protection of Federal laws." 

I do not care about that latter part of it, but his sentiment that he has shown him- 
self ''courageous and fearless on behalf of the farmers " in the light of recent history. 

Mr. Howard. We certainly have not been able to budge him. 

Mr. King. Yes; but is it that he has been courageous and fearless on the behalf of 
the farmers? 

Mr. Howard. Nojnot because he has been " courageous and fearless on behalf of the 
farmers"; no, sir. We did not say that in behalf of the stockholders and directors. 

Mr. King. No; but you state the governor has shown himself " fearless and courageous 
in administration of his duties of the Federal reserve system " — leaving that other part 
out, the Finance Corporation. Do you believe that to be true? 

Mr. Howard. We think he has administered the law in accordance with the best of 
his ability and judgment, but he has administered not to the advantage of all the 
people, but to the advantage of the banks of the country. 

Mr. King. He merely made an error in judgment? 

Mr. Howard. Correct. 

Mr. King. Will you look at this paper "Marked Exhibit A," which I want to 
introduce, and ask you if that is a letter sent out in behalf of sale of stock of the Foreign 
Trade Finance Corporation [handing paper to Mr. Howard]? 

Mr. Howard. That looks like it, Mr. King. 

Mr. King. That is the communication, is it? 

Mr. Howard. Yes. 

(The letter referred to, dated Chicago, 111., Dec. 17, 1920, is here printed in full, an 
follows:) 

American Farm Bureau Federation, 

Chicago, III., December 16, 1920. 

To directors and secretaries of State farm bureau federations: 

The committee appointed by the president of the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion under authorization of motion made at the close of the address of Willis H. Booth, 
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vice president of the Guarantee Trust Co., New York City, at Indianapolis, December 
7, attended the meeting at Chicago, December 10 and 11, and submit the following 
report: 

The plan is to form a foreign trade finance corporation under authorization of the 
Edge law. This foreign trade finance corporation would be a bank looking after 
export patronage only. As Mr. Booth outlined so well at Indianapolis, the plan of 
the promoters is to make it nation-wide in its scope and world-wide in its activities. 
It would finance our export sales in any part of the world on such terms as to time and 
rate which would be consistent with good business practice. 

The proposed capitalization of $100,000,000 is to be issued to banks, corporations, 
and individuals in such amounts as they may subscribe. The hope was expressed on 
all sides at the Chicago meeting that this stock would be taken in small amounts and 
by a great number of subscribers. The agricultural interests were especially men- 
tioned and there seemed to be a very general disposition to give farmers a just pro- 
portionate voice in both organization and on permanent boards. The announced plan 
provides for three directors from each Federal reserve district, one farmer, one banker, 
and one representative of other industry. 

The conference at Chicago was considered on all sides as the most representative 
gathering of American business men ever assembled. Practically every large bank, 
exporting organization, and big business was represented. Addresses were made by 
Mr. John Drumm, of San Francisco, president of the American Bankers Associations, 
John McHugh, chairman of the committee, New York City; Herbert Hoover, Senator 
Edge, of New Jersey, author of the Edge law; ex-Secretary of Commerce Redfield, 
now at the head of the largest exporting corporation in America, and by J. R. Howard, 
president of the American Farm Bureau Federation. E. H. Cunningham, of Iowa, was 
placed on the resolutions committee and J. R. Howard on the plan and scope committee. 
Mr. Howard was also chosen as a member of the permanent organization committee. 

All proceedings were open and aboveboard. The closed-door practice, so common 
in corporation matters, were entirely omitted. Your committee believes that as a 
matter of investment stock in this corporation, guarded as it is by our national laws, 
would be as well protected as national Dank stock. We have no means of ascertaining 
dividend earnings. Like every other business concern practically everything de- 
pends upon the integrity and ability of the management. There was every indica- 
tion botn in the open meetings and m committee, to safeguard this feature. No man 
was mentioned in connection with the organization who is not a man of well-known 
ability and unquestioned integrity. 

It appears to your committee that this Federal Trade Finance Corporation has an 
opportunity to function very quickly in opening up the world markets wherever such 
openings can be done with safety to the investors, and in doing this quicker than is 
possible through any other talked-of agency. No further legislation is necessary, and 
the thought is that enough capital stock can be subscribed so that functioning can 
begin within 30 days. It will in no way conflict with the revival of the War Finance 
Corporation or any other proposed emergency relief plans. The fact that this foreign 
trade finance corporation, while giving promise of relief in the present exporting 
emergency, was a permanent institution should not be lost sight of. 

We believe the farmers should avail themselves of the opportunity of representation 
in this corporation. The contract will at least serve as a source of information to the 
farmers which is not now available. Mr. Howard will serve as best he can as a mem- 
ber of the permanent organization committee, devoting to the work as much time as 
is necessary, and will issue information from time to time to the State federations. 

Respectfully submitted. 

J. R. Howard, Chairman. 
Clifford Thorne, Chicago, III. 
Don Livingston, Pierre, S. Dak. 
E. H. Cunningham, Ames, Iowa. 
Howard M. Gore, Clarksburg. W. Va. 
W. S. Shearer, Lewiston, Idaho. 
Geo. Fox, Illinois Agricultural Association. 
G. T. Wyatt, Olmstead, Ky. 

Mr. King. What was your connection with the Foreign finance Corporation, Mr. 
Howard? 

Mr. Howard. I was invited to attend their organization meeting as representative 
of the farmers, and was asked to make a short address, which I did, and was put upon 
their permanent organization committee. 

Mr. King. Was not that for the purpose of influencing the farmers of the country 
to buy stock in the Foreign Finance Corporation? 
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Mr. Howard. It possibly was. 

Mr. King. Through your influence. Have you ever sold any of it personally, or 
anybody under your direction sold any of it? 

Mr. Howard. No, sir; I refused to buy any of it myself. 

Mr. King. This is 'quoted by our friend D. O. Thompson, of the Illinois Agri- 
cultural Association: 

"To finance export trade. 

"The committee of eight appointed by Mr. J. R. Howard, president of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, at the Indianapolis convention, to study a proposed foreign 
trade finance ^corporation, met in conference in Chicago December 10 and 11. George 
A. Fox, treasurer, is a member of this committee. The conference, representing 
practically every large bank, exporting organization, and big business, favored a 
plan to form a large foreign trade finance corporation which will be in position to 
finance export sales of agricultural and manufactured products. The proposed 
capitalization of $100,000,000 is to be issued to banks, corporations, and individuals, 
preferably in small districts, amounts to small subscribers. Three directors are 
provided from each Federal reserve consisting of one farmer, one banker, and one 
representative of other industries. 

"A permanent organization committee was appointed, of which President J. R. 
Howard is a member. The American Farm Bureau Federation committee states 
that there was a very general disposition to give farmers a just, proportionate voice 
in both organization and permanent board. 'Your committee believes that as a 
matter of investment of stock in this corporation, guarded as it is by our national 
laws, it would be as well protected as national bank stock. We have no means of 
ascertaining dividend earnings. Practically everything depends upon the integrity 
and ability of the management.' The committee believes farmers should avail them- 
selves of the opportunity of representation in this corporation if for no other reason 
than a source of information which we have not had heretofore." 

Have you indorsed all the sentiments expressed in that proposition? 

Mr. Howard. Yes, sir; I see no harm in our sitting in on these things and knowing 
from the inside. 

Mr. King. I am not referring to the last article; I am referring to the whole article. 
Do you subscribe to that as a whole? 

Mr. Howard. As far as I got it, I do. 

Mr. King. Is the Foreign Finance Corporation in any financial way contributing 
to your association, the American Farm Bureau Federation? 

Mr. Howard. No, sir. 

Mr. King. Are they buying any advertisements for you in magazines? 

Mr. Howard. No, sir. 

Mr. King. Are they helping you directly or indirectly? 

Mr. Howard. No, sir. 

Mr. King. Please understand my sole purpose: I am in hearty accord with this 
movement, but I do not want to see — and other members of this committee do not want 
to see — it used in any degree as a propaganda organization to pull somebody's else 
chestnuts out of the fire. When you fellows send in things, we pay attention to them, 
and we would like to know you are representing your own sentiments, based on the 
sentiment of your members and not on behalf of somebody else, for instance, the so- 
called big business mentioned, and that sort of thing. 

Mr. Howard. I might add, Mr. King, that we never have had one cent from any 
source other than from farmers' membership fees. 

Mr. King. Do you consult and associate with these men representing the business, 
and are they trying to assist or claim to assist the farmers in their efforts to better 
conditions? 

Mr. Howard. Certainly, we consult with them, and have conferences frequently. 
I have been criticised because I have sat in at some of those conferences with so-called 
4 'big business. " But, Mr. King, I am the representative of the biggest business in 
America. 

Mr. King. Yes; that is true. 

The Chairman. Mr. Howard, to get back to your activities in connection with that 
sale of farm products to Germany and that German loan. 

Mr. Strong. Could I ask a question before you get into that? Do you think the 
bis business which this corporation represents will work to the advantage of agri- 
culture? 

Mr. Howard. In some cases; not in every case. I am not hopeful of solving our 
formers' problems through these conferences, not by any means. 

Mr. King. Neither am I. 
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Mr. Howard. But I am perfectly willing to give first-hand our point of view, and 
get their first-hand point of view. Do not understand that I mean any affiliations, or 
anything of that sort. It is a good thing to know your neighbor. You may like him 
if vou come to know him. 

Mr. King. Do you not think they proceed on that theory of ^personal equation in 
those conferences? 

Mr. Howard. There is that danger to look out for always. 

The Chairman. Mr. Howard, to get back to that German loan and the sale of 
products to Germany, there was some activity on the part of you and your association 
in connection with that in the eraly stages, as I remember? 

Mr. Howard. I think one of our publicity men without authorization sent out some 




The Chairman. Was that Mr. Silver? 

Mr. Howard. No. 

The Chairman. You had some conferences, did you not, with people interested in 
that? 

Mr. Howard. I did; yes. 

The Chairman. Have any of your organizations been interested in that? 

Mr. Howard. Not that I know of. 

The Chairman. The activity has been confined practically to a very few, then? 

Mr. Howard. Yes. 

The Chairman. And have any officers of the American Farm Bureau Federation 
been friendly to the German loan, outside of yourself? 

Mr. Howard. Been friendly to it? 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. Howard. I was always hostile to it, Mr. Chairman, always. 

The Chairman. But you were in favor of selling farm products to Germany? 

Mr. Howard. The proposition which Mr. Silver and myself outlined, as I recall 
it, was to extend the functions of the War Finance Corporation and give them the 
right to finance these credits and not do business direct, as is now contemplated. 

The Chairman. Were you present at the first farm bureau federation meeting in 
Salt Lake City, Utah, when this matter was discussed by your Washington repre- 
sentative, and do you know what he said on that occasion? 

Mr. Howard. I was not present and never saw the transcript. 

The Chairman. Was this German credit discussed at your executive committee 
meeting in Denver just prior to the meeting in Salt Lake City? 

Mr. Howard. Not that I recall. 

The Chairman. Did you not state to your Washington representative that if the 
German loan question came up in Salt Lake City that he was to state that you were 
in favor of this loan? 

Mr. Howard. I have no recollection of it. 

The Chairman. Do you remember the date of the meeting in Denver and at Salt 
Lake City? 

Mr. Howard. It was in August of last summer, or possibly September. 

The Chairman. December 16, according to the letters you sent out, you publicly 
advertised that the American Farm Bureau Federation pledged itself to support the 
Foreign Finance Corporation. I also note that you make no mention, so far as the 
record shows, of the billion-dollar German credit at your meeting in Indianapolis. 
Of course, you have stated you are not for that, and that is undoubtedly the reason. 

Mr. Howard. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. You did give a pretty good indorsement to the Foreign Finance 
Corporation? 

Mr. Howard. Yes. Mr. Booth of the Guaranty Trust Co., New York, addressed 
us on that at our Indianapolis meeting and made a very good impression. 

The Chairman. And you indorsed the activity of the formation of that organization? 

Mr. Howard. Yes. 

# The Chairman. And still feel that it is a proper function, and that it will be a helpful 
aid to the farmers, and are you back of it now as strong as then? 

Mr. Howard. Like everything else that drags in its organization, people lose their 
enthusiasm. I think it would be a very good thing ; if it had been functioning months 
ago it would have been a great aid to agriculture. 

The Chairman. To get back to this Grain Growers' Association: Are they fully 
organized? 

Mr. Howard. Not fully. 

The Chairman. It has a capital of $100,000,000, has it not? 

Mr. Howard . Well, it is a nonstock, nonprofit organization. But it has a subsidiary 
corporation that is to be capitalized. 
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The Chairman. Just briefly, what are the functions of that organization? It is 
fully backed by your federation, in its activities, is it not? 

Mr. Howard. The fanner has been interested for years in the cooperative marketing 
of grain. He has organized in the various States and under the various farm groups 
about 6,000 local cooperative elevators. For more than 10 years he has been asking 
to sell the grain from those cooperative elevators on the terminal markets through the 
boards of trade and the chambers of commerce. They have persistently denied us 
the privilege of seats on boards of trade and chambers of commerce, for no other reason 
than we were cooperating. We believe in a prorata dividend, and they interpreted a 
prorata dividend as a rebate, and on that flimsy excuse denied us the privilege of 
selling our grain products on the terminal market. We knew that great profits were 
being made, and we thought we had a right to follow to the consumer the product of 
our own sweat and toil. We appointed a committee of 17, representing various 
farm organizations to investigate the grain markets. We supplied that committee 
with funds enough to thoroughly investigate. They had a number of skilled econom- 
ists and statisticians at their command ; and as a result of several months' work they 
brought in their report, which resulted in the formation of the United States Grain 
Growers. 

The plan of that is merely to form a marketing organization, taking the grain from 
these cooperative organizations on to the consumer. 

The Chairman. I have copy of a publication called " Industry/ ' dated March 1, 
1921, published here in Washington. Their main article in this publication is en- 
titled "Is The American Farm Bureau Federation Planning to Control the Food 
Products of the Nation? " In this article they intimate that you people are back of 
this organization and propose to control the marketing of farm products. 

Do you think that is the aim of this corporation? 

Mr. Howard. That is absolutely the most garbled thing, Mr. Chairman, that I 
have ever seen. They have taken a little snatch here and little snatch there without 
reference to what goes before and what comes after, merely excerpts, and attempted 
to make a case which is as false as can be. They probably nave been aided in that by 
selfish interests and abetted by a rival farm organization, which is for some reason or 
other jealous, I presume, of our growth and our prestige. 

The Chairman. You do not construe this grain corporation, then, to be any such 
instrumentality as they claim for it? 

Mr. Howard. It has absolutely no such thought or intention. It is designed to 
aid both the producer and the consumer, seeking a shorter road to the market. 

Mr. Win go. Does the State organization control your county organizations, or is the 
reverse true? 

Mr. Howard. The reverse is true. Our whole organization is built from the county 
unit up. 

Mr. Wingo. The county units then control your State organizations? 

Mr. Howard. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wingo. Do the State organizations have stated annual meetings? 

Mr. Howard. Yes. 

Mr. Wingo. Who selects the membership of the State meetings? 

Mr. Howard. You answer that, Mr. Coverdale; you are more familiar with the 
State organizations. 

Mr. Coverdale. Each county is entitled to so many delegates. In some States 
it is according to the membership; in some States it is one delegate for each county, 
elected by the membership. They comprise the State board of directors. 
. Mr. Wingo. Do you mean to have a county convention or primary of the county 
agents who select them? 

Mr. Coverdale. The membership of the county farm bureaus selects the delegates 
to annual meetings, or, in a few cases, the executive committee of the county farm 
bureaus select the delegates. 

Mr. Wingo. Is there any stated time for the meeting of the State organizations? 

Mr. Coverdale. They meet once a year at annual meetings. Most of the State? 
are holding two meetings a year; one, in the summer, has become something like a 
general round-up. The annual meetings generally come in the wintertime. 

Mr. Wingo. At those stated meetings do they elect delegates to the National Farm 
Bureau Federation meetings? 

Mr. Coverdale. To the national meetings? 

Mr. Wingo. Each State is entitled to what representation in the national meetings? 

Mr. Coverdale. Each State is entitled to one regular delegate and one additional 
for each 25,000 paid-up membership or major portion thereof. 

Mr. Wingo. What is the jurisdiction of your national convention? 

Mr. Coverdale. The entire United States. 
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Mr. Wingo. Not territorial jurisdiction, but what controls them? They may make 
laws lor governing State and local organizations? 

Mr. Coverdale. Only suggestive. We have suggestive constitution for county 
ifarm bureaus; we have a suggestive constitution a^dby-laws for the township units — 
.lor the locals. 

Mr. Wingo. What subjects do you act on at your national conventions? 

Mr. Coverdale. The subjects that are of most interest to agriculture at that time; 
Jor instance, at this next meeting, our annual meeting which is to be held at Atlanta, 
Ga., on November 21, 22, and 23, a committee has been appointed and it is working 
K)n the program and making a preliminary report at the next meeting of the executive 
-committee, which is to be neld at Springfield, Mass., on August 23» We are sending 
out word to the States asking for suggestions as to what they want discussed and han- 
dled at that meeting so that we can shape our program accordingly. 

Mr. Wingo. Purely advisory. Where is the meeting where you discuss organi- 
sation? 

Mr. Coverdale. At the annual meeting. 

Mr. Wingo. Do you take any other action, other than discussion, except organiza- 
tion action? 

Mr. Coverdale. Yes, sir; passing resolutions. 

Mr. Wingo. Does the national convention select the national committee to elect 
national officers? 

Mr. Coverdale. These directors from the different States; for instance, in that list 
-of States and their membership is given a list of directors from each State. 

Mr. Wingo. I noticed you had so many. What determines that number of directors 
j^rom each State? 

Mr. Coverdale. The number of membership; for instance, Iowa has 118,000 
members at the present time. They are entitled to seven directors. 

Mr. Wingo. They elect their own directors? 

Mr. Coverdale. They elect their own directors. 

Mr. Wingo. What officers does the national convention elect? 

Mr. Coverdale. Those directors to the annual meetings elect the executive com- 
tmittees, and also the president and vice president of the national organization. The 
national executive committee is divided into regions: Northeast States, Southern 
States, North Central States, and Western States, three directors from each region. 
'Those executive directors or committeemen are selected by the delegates from those 
.different regions — are nominated and then elected by the entire body, or approved. 

Mr. Wingo. What is the term of your board of directors? 

Mr. Coverdale. One year. 

Mr. Wingo. What is the term of your president and secretary? 

Mr. Coverdale. One year. The secretary is hired by the executive committee, 
And the treasurer also. 

Mr. Wingo. And the executive committee is elected for one year? 

Mr. Coverdale. One year. 

Mr. Wingo. Who fixes the salaries of the officers? 

Mr. Coverdale. The salary of the president was fixed by the organization meeting 
in Chicago. 

Mr. Wingo. Just what is the salary of your president? 

Mr. Coverdale. His salary is $15,000. 

Mr. Wingo. What is the salary of your principal officers? 

Mr. Coverdale. Secretary, $12,000; legal counsel, $12,000. 

Mr. Wingo. What is the position of Mr. Silver? 

Mr. Coverdale. Mr. Silver is our Washington representative. 

Mr. Wingo. I was under the impression that he was secretary. You are the secre- 
tary? 

Mr. Coverdale. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wingo. What salary does Mr. Silver get? 

Mr. Coverdale. Twelve thousand dollars; $1,000 a month. 

Mr. Wingo. In other words, your board of directors selects the executive committee 
rand general officers, and then they handle the matter of details like any other organiza- 
tion would? 

Mr. Coverdale. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wingo. I just wanted to get in the record a clear statement of your organization. 
You say the county farm bureaus determine the line of activities and you only make 
•suggestions to them? 

Mr. Coverdale. Only make suggestions to them. In the organization of the States, 
we are trying to make them as uniform as possible by the adoption of uniform by-laws, 
tto work under. 
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Mr. Win go. Mr. Howard ^ you stated this morning, in response to a question by the 
chairman touching the eligibility of members of the county form bureau that formers 
are supposed to be alone eligible, but that some States by statute fixed the eligibility. 
Do you mean some of the States in this country have passed statutes prescribing the 
qualifications of men who may belong to a cooperative farm organization? 

Mr. Howard. Will you answer that, Mr. Coverdale? 

Mr. Coverdale. For instance, the State of Iowa has a law which says that any 
citizen of the county or any nonresident owning land in the county shall have the 
right to become a member by paying one year's dues and thereafter complying with 
the constitution and by-laws. 

Mr. Wingo. That is not a statutory act authorizing you to get a State charter. 
What I am trying to get at is, how in the name of common sense they come to fix the 
membership of a lodge or church or any class or group or organization, except possibly 
in acts authorizing State charters; that is the thing that puzzles me as a lawyer. 

Mr. Coverdale. They authorized the organization of county form bureaus. 

Mr. Wingo. I presume that was put in there for the same reason that they put this 
green stuff around meat at the table — for garnishment and to make it attractive. 

Mr. Coverdale. I suppose so. 

Mr. Wingo. You are not a lawyer? 

Mr. Coverdale. No. 

The Chairman. Lawyers sometimes do that in pleading cases. 

Mr. Wingo. I have heard it said so. What connection, I would like to know, is 
there between the county bureau and county agents? Does the county bureau run 
the county agent, or do the county agents run the county farm bureau? Is it a partner- 
ship affair, or is it equal suffrage, or what is it? Either one of you answer. It is only 
in my mind, and I am not asking it in a combative spirit. I just want to know. I 
have been puzzled by some of the actual workings I have heard of and noticed. 

Mr. Coverdale^ Will you permit me, Mr. Chairman, to make a statement in 
regard to Addison County, Vt. ; the story that put the form bureau over in that county? 

The Chairman. Yes; go ahead. 

Mr. Coverdale. Vermont is putting on a membership campaign at $10 a year 
membership fee. 

Mr. MacGregor. You mean the State? 

Mr. Coverdale. The State of Vermont. A number of counties have put them 
over. Addison County, Vt., was the first county in the State to attempt it. I at- 
tended the meeting with the State organization, and they said, ''What do we want 
with this membership fee? What is the function of the form bureau? What can it 
do? " 

We turned to the executive committee and members of the county farm bureau 
there assembled that day, and the State organization as well, and one of the first 
questions I put to them was, "What isyour biggest problem here in this county, in 
your extension work?" They said, "We have nad a county agent at work in this 
county for seven years and we have changed agents on an average of every nine 
months. Every time we get a man trained to where he knew the conditions in the 
county and began to be worth something to us as a farm adviser, somebody came 
along and paid him more money and we could not hold him." 

Therefore, our first problem is, "What are we to do in order to keep a high-class 
man in this county? " 

I said, "What is your second question? " They said, "It is the woman's work. 
We have had a woman's agent in this county for three years. She is now offered 
three times what we are paying her. We want to continue that work. " I asked them 
what their budget was, and how much money it would take to continue. I said 
" What is your next problem? " They said, "It is our boys and girls' work — our club 
work — of keeping these boys and girls interested in agriculture, and we want somebody 
to devote their entire time and attention to that class of work. " And we figured out 
that budget. 

Then I said, "What is your next problem? " They said "We do not know. That 
is about as far as we have advanced in this work. " 

I said, "The next problem is ; if you want an efficient farm bureau, if you want to 
make this work worth our rendering this service to you people, you want to make a serv- 
ice organization and establish a good office, putting in it a clerical force of competent 
help that can answer questions for people of the county, so they can come in there 
and get necessary information they want relative to the agricultural conditions in 
the county, so that every farmer can list the products he has for sale at that office, 
or he can locate where that product is in the county if it is to be had, " They said, 
"Very well. " They figured up and they said, "How much money are we going to 
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have? " And they found it took nearly $10,000, or a little better than $10,000, to pot 
it on, or $7,500 more than they were getting from public funds. 

That was a program of work that the people in the county wanted, and I said to them 
" If you want that program of work, how many of you people are willing to put up $10 
a year as membership fees to support this work, to carry on this work with the organi- 
zation that will be necessary to carry it on? " They said, "We have 1,400 farms in 
this county. If we can get a thousand farmers' families to take out memberships in 
this organization, we will have the $7,500 budget which will be necessary to carry on 
this program, which will allow $2.50 of each one of these memberships to go into the 
State organization to carry out the State program of work. We are with you." 

And they went at it and put on a membership campaign on that basis, and in com- 
parison with last year, when they had just a few over 200 members, this year they have 
over 1,300. 

That is the basis of our farm bureaus in the counties, and what it is trying to do in 
the counties. Does that make it clear to you? 

Mr. Wingo. No. The question was what connection is there between the county 
agents and the county bureaus; that is, whether the county agents control the county 
bureaus or do the county bureaus control the county agents — that is the question I ask? 

Mr. Covbrdalb. The county bureau is made up of its officere — president, vice 
president, secretary and treasurer, and one director, or sometimes two, from each 
township or town in the county. They compose the county board of directors. Those 
people get together and outline their program of work in connection with the county- 
agents, or the agents and the extension service. 

Mr. Wingo. But my question is one of authority of the county farm bureau over 
the county agent? 

Mr. Covbrdalb. The county farm bureau controls in cooperation with the State 
agricultural college on educational matters. 

Mr. Wingo. In other words, the county farm bureau is the superior authority. Of 
course, somebody has got to control. Either the county agent has got to say that 
"This is the work that will be done in this county,* ' and everybody else follow his 
guidance, or else the county farm bureau or some other organization has got to say 
what shall be the work. 

The point I wanted to get at was, as just answered, the county farm bureau controls. 
Does the State farm bureau undertake to tell the county farm bureau what it shall 
make the county agent do? 

Mr. Covbrdalb. No, sir. 

Mr. Wingo. That is a matter that each county farm bureau decides for itself, how 
it will direct the work of the county agents? 

Mr. Covbrdalb. The county farm bureau board does not itself direct the entire 
activities of the county agents. The State agricultural college has a say in what he 
shall do. The county farm bureau outlines the program of work; for instance, they 
will say whether they want to put on seed corn demonstration selections or poultry 
demonstrations selections, and if they want to put that on the directors out in the 
townships will say whether it will be done out on the county, Then the county 
agents or home demonstration agents will say. "Can you do that, or will it be neces- 
sary for you to go to the college and get somebody to come out here and help you to 
do that work? " How much will it cost us to get that work? We want it done. n 

Does that answer your question better? 

Mr. Wingo. Possibly it does. I want to ask Mr. Howard something. 

Mr. Howard. The function of the county farm bureau is the county problem. 
The function of a State farm bureau federation is only those questions which per- 
tain generally to all the counties of the State . 

Mr. Wingo. You say the function of the county agent is the county problem and 
the function of the State extension college course is the State problem, and the na- 
tional problem is the function of the Department of Agriculture. There is the crux 
of the whole matter. You 'seem to think that other farm organizations are actuated 
solely by a spirit of jealousy. But whatever the motive may be, the criticism that 
comes is not of the work you are doing; that is not the criticism. The criticism is 
that the Federal Government, taking taxpayers' money, is permitting one of the 
different farm organizations to dominate and control the activities of a tax-supported 
branch of the Government. There is the point of criticism. 

The gentlemen around this table here do not care whether the farmers belong to 
the grange, the farmers' union, or the farm bureau. We have enough common sense 
to realize that the particular organization that any farmer should belong to should be 
the one most able and willing to render him the test service in the particular line of 
agriculture he is engaged in. The point in controversy is not whether or not your 
organization has a right to exist, it is not whether you are doing something you have 
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no right to do. It is a question of whether the offices of the Department of Agri- 
culture are discriminating in favor of one farm organization and permitting it to crowd 
out others, and giving the farmer that they are crowding out no choice except the one 
governmentally aided, self-helped organization, and there are a good many who are 
afraid that that will not be wise either for the Department of Agriculture or for your 
organization or any other organization. That is the reason wny we are trying to 
find what the gentleman, Mr. Coverdale, has said. And the thing that has puzzled 
this committee is, there seems to be so much difficulty in getting it out of either of 
you gentlemen or the Department of Agriculture, ana with all due respect to Dr. 
True, we were somewhat disappointed at his generalities. 

There is one other question 1 want to ask, and that is whether you are purely an 
educational organization and not a commodity organization, 
fe Mr. Howard. You must have misunderstood all that has gone before. 
r Mr. Win go. I thought I had. You have the county farm organizations being 
organized and becoming distributing organizations? 

Mr. Howard. No; they organized special cooperative organizations that stand on 
their own feet after organized. They promote those organizations. 

Mr. Wingo. I have before me — I have no idea when I got it— a full page advertise- 
ment in the Farmers' Daily Journal. It seems to have been published in California, 
though I never saw it before. It is headed — 

"All Farmers. 

"Farm -bureau exchange is the marketing department of the farm bureau, and the 
national organization originated by the Secretary of Agriculture and directed by the 
universities of the various States. It offers the formers an opportunity to sell their 
products direct to the retailers. 

"The past year has been a severe one. You have nearly all suffered losses in the 
decline in value of your crops. The principal cause of that decline has been the 
backing up of our surplus agricultural products, due to Europe's inability to pay. 

"That condition is being remedied by the formation of the Edge Act corporation, 
fostered by the American Bankers' Association which will enable America to dispose 
of her surplus products on long-term credits. Here at home the situation must be 
remedied . That remedy lies in the elimination of waste and unnecessary expenditure, 
improved methods, greater productivity per acre, and, above all — 

4 Improve the more direct marketing facilities. This the farm-bureau exchange 
offers you. The middleman and the speculator will never be eliminated until the 
farmer himself does the work they do. The farm-bureau exchange is helping you 
to do that work." 

The point I want to get at is, is that a voluntary organization of the farmers of that 
particular county farm bureau, or is that a county directed by your national organi- 
zation? 

Mr. Howard. That is purely a local affair. 

Mr. Wingo. I am not criticizing; I am trying to find out your relation. 

Mr. Howard. I do not know who signed that or where it is from. 

Mr. Wingo. It seems to have been signed by several good farmers — one is the First 
National Bank at Furlock, another is Osborne & Son, general merchandise; Pender- 
graft (Inc.), dry goods; Turlock-Drug Co. — drug stores, hardware stores, etc. I am 
not criticizing; I Know what that means. [Laugnter.J 

. That is the local marketing commodity organization, which is purely voluntary 
upon their part, and is not directed by your national organization; is that the idea? 

Mr. Howard. Certainly it is not. 

Mr. Wingo. Have you authorized any of your county agents connected with farm 
bureau to blacklist and hinder the efforts of the organizers of other farm organizations? 

Mr. Howard. No, sir. 

Mr. Coverdale. We have not. 

Mr. Wingo. I have a letter here dated at Kimball, Minn. The writer of that letter 
wants to know whether or not the county agent has that authority. Is it not a fact, 
or have you looked into that, Mr. Howard, that the country agents — just assuming 
they are acting on their own unwise volition-^-are turning their office into one of the 
county management of the county farm bureaus instead of their particular business 
being the county demonstration agent representating the public and all farmers. 
Have you not fund that that is true throughout the South and West? 

Mr. Howard. That may probably be more true in the South than any other section. 
But it is not generally true, can scarcely be found anywhere, and we do not encourage 
that, but do discourage it. 
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Mr. Wingo. I will state that the complaints to me from the Southwest are very- 
general. By way of illustration, I have in my possession a letter which the county 
agent got out on the Department of Agriculture stationery stating that our Mr. So-and- 
so, naming one of your organizers, would be with us on a certain date, and asking the 
fanners to be present, and he signs his name there as secretary of the county farm bu- 
reau and county agent, and he sends that out on the county agent's stationery. But 
this particular one had been reprimanded for using franks, so he took the money out 
of his funds and bought postage stamps and sent them out. The farmers who re- 
ceived those letters were led to believe that here was a Government man, a county 
agent, supported by appropriation and voluntary appropriations of business men of 
the county, and they were going to have another Government agent coming there at a 
certain time to discuss in a public way farm problems instead of coming there to organ- 
ize a non-Government activity and a farm organization that was in opposition to the 
already existing farm organizations. You can appreciate, can you not, the effect 
such action will have on your organization in that country. You know what it will 
lead to, do you not? 

Mr. Howard. I can appreciate the changed program of work when we get organ- 
ized in that county and that State. You understand that our membership is relatively 
small in the South yet, and that as we get stronger we will help correct those things. 

Mr. Wingo. The point you miss is this: This thing has been done before, When- 
ever you have gotten together they and the farmers found out they were brought 
down to hear not a Government expert, and this country agent, who is a public ser- 
vant, stands up and introduces to him a man, not to represent the Government, not 
primarily for the purpose of aiding in the solution of farm problems in that community, 
but who is there for the purpose of organizing a dues-paving independent private 
organization. You can imagine the farmers resentment, can you not, against your 
organization? Is it not better for all your organizations to cooperate wherever you 
can and not try to get the edge of one over the other so far as Governmental support is 
concerned? 

Mr. Howard. Let me say we have always encouraged that. And going back to the 
first part of your discussion, Mr. Congressman, do you know whether the other farm 
organizations have offered to cooperate with the Department of Agriculture or not? 
If they have not offered to cooperate, if they have been antagonistic, you can not 
expect the department to cooperate with them. 

Mr. Wingo. In the case I had in mind, there had been a little friction, because the 
members of a certain organization in that county, not acting as members, but as prac- 
tical farmers, all feel a little resentment that a practical farmer who had made a suc- 
cess and had mastered a competency by his labor on his farm, he at a personal sacrifice 
acted as county agent and had been supported not only by the quorum court, by mer- 
chants and banks, was replaced by a man who knew absolutely nothing about condi- 
tions, social conditions, business conditions, or even crop conditions in that county, 
and who could not intelligently have grown a corn crop in that county to save his life, 
and they were exasperated and wondered what influence it was that brought into that 
county men of different nationalities, men of different political faith, men who had 
never lived in that zone of climatic and soil conditions, and put him over them and 
have him say "This is the kind of work you must do." That is the thing that caused 
the trouble when those lawyers and those merchants and men who honestly want to 
help the farm problems go down to quorum court and beg them to renew appropria- 
tions. To my certain knowledge in my State the things we have had to deal with in 
auorum court — and they make up the budget for the county for the next year — that 
is a difficult thing to get them in a great many counties to continue the farm demon- 
stration work, because they are resentful of outside interference, resentful of outside 
dictation, and resentful of outside efforts by one organization to try to use a public 

Sublic agency to build up its private organization, and knowing human nature as I 
o I can appreciate the natural resentment even though I may not have approved 
their judgment. 

I think that unless you cure that evil and look after these men, they are going to 
hurt your organization; and the thing that makes me sad is that I am afraid they will 
kill intelligently organized aids to the farmers in those communities. 

Mr. Howard. You have hit at the kernal we have been trying to get at all the way 
through, that the real farmers of every community should fee in a large measure in 
control of the county farm bureau work, and help the county agent, because they know 
better than anyone else what the needs of the farmers of that locality are. 

So far as different organizations are concerned, I do not know your State or the 
organizations in your State. I regret as much as you possibly can the division of 
sentiment which exists in some of the farm organizations of the country. I rejoice 
that it is only in some of them, because there is the closest cooperation between the 
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different farm organizations in a great number of States. They unite in building up 
marketing organizations and maintaining legislative programs, in putting across ail 
their varied activities. New York, Indiana, and other States furnish notable illus- 
trations of this. 

I happen to have been president of the Iowa Farm Bureau Federation, and as such 
we encouraged the county farm bureaus of that State to work in cooperation with 
farmer union activities in that part of the State where the farmers , unions were strong. 
We never, as an organization, nave done anything but help up other farm organiza- 
tions. The grave of the fellow you kill is a mighty poor place for the foundation of 
your own house, Mr. Congressman. . 

Mr. Wingo. I do not know who this letter is from, and yet I am talking about con- 
ditions in my own State and district. I keep my eyes open pretty well, and I know 
what is going on, but here is an indication that instead of the agents carrying out your 
instructions that they are doing just the opposite, trying to prevent the natural 
activities of farmers unions; in other words, the farmers unions have just as much 
right to put on a membership and organization campaign as the grange or anybody 
else, but it should appeal solely upon the merits and service it can render. It should 
not have the Federal Government get in behind it and give it the edge by using 
goevrnmental agents. Some one handed me this. This is extension work of the 
Department of Agriculture [reading]: 

<f Mr. B. J. Smith, chief 01 the extension work, north and west, of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, told the conference of extension agents at Lafayette, 
Ina., November 3 (Weekly News Letter, Dec. 15), in the latter part of his speech: 

" 'There is every reason for the closest kind of cooperation by the extension forces 
of the State and Federal Department of Agriculture with the State and National 
Farm Bureau Federations.' ' ' 

Then he goes on and carries out the propaganda that you people have put on in 
country papers, farm papers, national magazines, claiming to nave accomplished, 
great things, and he quotes the very valuable work of the national association in 
handling proposed legislation affecting agriculture, etc.j and winds up with this: 

"And, above all, they are lending the weight of their influence and directly aiding 
the Federal Government and the State College of Agriculture in promoting county 
farm bureaus as extension institutions in every county of the United States. That 
is why we believe in them and want to see them grow." 

In other words, he says the bureau is going out ana aiding the Department of Agri- 
culture, for which he and his forces are being paid ; and he points to one farm organi- 
zation and says nothing about other farm organizations, which I am advised: are 
pretty active in that State. What right has an officer of the Federal Government, 
on the pay roll of the Federal Government, to go out and say of one of these cer- 
tain farm organizations, "We do them a favor. They are using our great force.' ' 
Can you have a better organization than that? Can you have a better advantage 
over the grange or farmers union than having an officer of the Department of Agri- 
culture going out and doing that? 

That is the thing other farm organizations protest against, and that thoughtful 
men believe that governmental funds ought to be spent under the head under 
which they are appropriated, and that their employees should not be under the 
direction, judgment, or dictation of the policy of any outside organization. 

The Chairman. Now, Mr. Wingo, will you put that letter into tne record? 

Mr. Wingo. Yes. I am going to delete the man's name. 

(The letter referred to by Mr. Wingo is here printed in full as follows:) 

Kimball, Minn., July 12, 1921. 

Dear Sir: At the suggestion of , of the farmers' union, I wish to get informa- 
tion as to what extent the county agents may go to oppose the formation of union 
locals. Recently we had two county agents opposing us here in Minnesota. They 
were whipped in the contest, but this may not always happen. Then, too, the farm 
bureau is constantly advertising that it is organized for the purpose of cooperative 
buying and selling for the farmers z citing certain transactions whereby a carload of 
coal, feed, etc., has been shipped in for a certain locality. I feel that this kind of 
work is done only for the purpose of making farm-bureau farmers satisfied and quiet, 
and also to take the sharp edge off the business activity of the farmers' union and 
the Equity. Of course, li they really delivered the goods and meant to continue 
to do so, I would not care so much, but I feel that their activity is merely to dull 
and weaken the demand for more active merchandising by some farmer-controlled 
organization. 

" I want to get a history of the farm bureau and what its activities are and what it is 
allowed to do, and is it a separate organization from the farm bureau. These county 
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agents are supported by general taxation, are they not; and if so, how is it they work 
bo strong for one farm organization and knock on the rest? Will you kindly send me 
the information you have along the lines suggested by the foregoing suggestions? 
*' Yours, very truly, 

Mr. Wingo. Carrying out that suggestion, I notice in the Country Gentleman of 
December 4—1 presume you are familiar with that story by Harry R. O'Brien — "A 
Year of Farm Bureau Achievement" — you probably remember that article? 

Mr. Howard. I do not remember that I read it. 

Mr. Wingo. That is part of the propaganda that leads the farmers to believe that 
all other farm agencies and farm organizations have failed, and that you are the farm- 
organization Moses to lead them out of the wilderness of distress. Among other things 
I notice you say: 

"Another outstanding achievement was the securing of credits for farmers. Spe- 
cifically the federation takes credit for persuading the Federal Reserve Board to direct 
banks to accept storage- warehouse receipts for wool or wheat as collateral on loans." 

Do you contend that your organization got the Federal Reserve Board to do that? 

Mr. Howard. I refer you to O'Brien, who wrote the article on that. We are not 
responsible for what various newspapers print about us. 

Mr. Wingo. As the farm bureau, you do not claim to have done that? 

Mr. Howard. Not all of it. 

Mr. Wingo. You are familiar with section 13 of the Federal reserve act, are you not? 

Mr. Howard. I am not. 

Mr. Wingo. Evidently Mr. O'Brien is not, because farm paper of the character he 
described was made eligible for discount in 1913 by the Federal reserve act, and was 
being rediscounted. 

Another thing I notice it says: 

"Also following its presentation of facts, the board deposited $30,000,000 in middle 
western banks to finance the moving of the grain crop. ' ' Do you know anything about 
that? Did the Federal Reserve Board deposit $30,000,000 in middle western banks 
to finance the moving of the grain crop in the wheat belt at any time? 

Mr. Howard. I could not tell you. 

Mr. Wingo. I am wondering, because they have not .got any money, and under the 
Federal reserve act the wheat farmer is not entitled to just $30,000,000. His paper 
as defined in that act is secured by wheat, when indorsed by member bank, is eligible 
to rediscount, not to the tune of $30,000,000, a mere bagatelle; $30,000,000 is not 
going to finance the wheat crop. 

I was wondering who gave O'Brien that information. Did you people tell him that 
you had performed all of these wonderful things he talks about? 

Mr. Howard. I did not. 

Mr. Silver. Mr. Chairman, if I may, I will answer the gentleman. I was not in 
the room when the question was asked, but I am the one who gave Mr. O'Brien that 
information, and it is true. An examination of the Federal reserve bank's letter of 
instruction of the date indicated will confirm that warehouse receipts secured by wool 
or other farm commodities were given privilege as bank or trade acceptance which 
they had not before enjoyed. Being allowed by law and being authorized in admin- 
istration are two different things. 

As to the thirty millions, at my request, along with others, after we had secured an 
order from the Interstate Commerce Commission for 30,000 cars to go into the Middle 
West just before the wheat harvest to bring out wheat and cattle that the new crop 
could be housed and not wasted, as the banks were short of money to make the turnover 
the Federal Reserve Board did direct the transfer of thirty minions of money from an 
eastern district to the Middle West that the moving of wheat and cattle might be 
financed. 

Mr. Wingo. I did not hear your discussion by which the Curtis Publishing Co. 
gave you this publicity. I am not complaining, but I am pointing out to you that 
that is what caused the friction that you say is jealousy of other farm organizations. 
I suspect a great majority of farmers, like myself, do not know what section 13 is. 
Do you know what paper is eligible for rediscount under the Federal reserve act? 

Mr. Howard. In an indefinite way. 

Mr. Wingo. What character of paper do you understand is eligible for rediscount 
under the Federal reserve act? 

Mr. Howard. Six months' paper or under that is adequately secured and indorsed 
by member banks. 

Mr. Wingo. You think the six months' paper is for the benefit of the farmer, do you? 

Mr. Howard. I am not a financier. 
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Mr. Winoo. I will state lor your information that that six months 1 paper is put in 
there for the purpose of covering delays which cotton being transported in tramp 
steamers that takes six months to get across the sea. 

Mr. Lawrence. It will apply to any products. 

Mr. Winoo. It will apply to other products, but that was the prime purpose of the 
man who offered that amendment, and he told us so. We did try to get 12 months' 
paper for all agricultural paper, but the point is that three months' paper was provided 
for wheat growers and cotton growers indorsed by member banks, and that is the 
problem that the American farmer confronts, the question of getting markets and 
adequate credits and proper marketing agencies — is not that the real problem — and 
proper credits until that market does open and becomes stable? 

Mr. Howard. Surely. 

Mr. Winoo. And instead of being what Mr. King tried to make it, being a friend of 
the farmer, you farmers are criticizing for restricting your credits. 

Mr. Kino. I am not giving you a nod in the record. 

Mr. Lawrence. Speaking, Mr. Howard, of the county agents, he speaks of them as 
your agents. Mr. Howard's agents are the national federation. 

Mr. Howard. Surely. 

Mr. Lawrence. I do not think anybody has got the idea that the county agent is the 
agent of the national federation or the State federation. 

Mr. Winoo. I think that is the trouble. I think they have, and I presume, as these 
gentlemen boast of, that the county agent has evoluted or metamorphosed, or whatever 
you may call it — the gentleman admits and boasts that he dominates; the county 
agent maps out the work, and that is the real criticism that comes to this committee, 
that the county agent instead of being a representative of all the public and all the farm 
organizations, is taking orders and becoming the organization manager in that county 
for one farm organization. 

Mr. Howard. Mr. Wingo, let us see 

Mr. Lawrence. I want to bring out that the country organizations are in no way re- 
sponsible to you. You have no authority over it, whatever? 

Mr. Howard. Absolutely none; and there are hundreds and thousands of members 
of the grange and farmers' union and other farm organizations that are also members of 
the farm bureau, and they do not prevent them coming in. We like for them to come 
in ; we want to cooperate with them . 

Mr. Winoo. That is one criticism you gentlemen made to the committee, that out 
of necessity, being driven in out of necessity for getting Government funds—and that 
reminds me of another article, right in that connection. 

The Chairman. In connection with those articles, Mr. Howard, Mr. Wingo has re- 
ferred to, they are written by expert writers. 

Mr. Howard. Yes. 

The Chairman. Does your organization employ those people, or are they paid any 
remuneration for those articles by your association? 

Mr. Howard. They have not been; we have nothing to do with them. Occasionally 
a newspaper corresponent will drop into our office and spend a little while, and we will 
send him to see some State organization or something of the sort. We have never pre- 
pared any of those articles, are not responsible in any way whatsoever for them; and 
you are certainly showing signs of prejudice or unfairness by taking the extract here 
and there and trying to make out a case of it. 

Mr. Wingo. I am somewhat surprised to have you think I am prompted by preju- 
dice. I am trying to show you tnat the natural prejudices are aroused by specific 
acta, and I have not shown any prejudice at all. If I have, it has not been intentional ; 
I have not got any. 

Mr. Howard. You have inferred that we are responsible for what these newspaper 
men write about us. 

Mr. Wingo. No. I asked you if you knew about it and if you did advise them; 
that was all. 

Mr. Howard. No. 

Mr. Wingo. I will ask you, now, do you know anything about the editorial that 
appeared in the Country Gentleman August 28, 1920, about "The fight ahead of the 
Farm Bureau Federation"? 

Mr. Howard. I do not recall it. I never have any knowledge of any of those 
articles in advance, and seldom have time to read them after published. 

Mr. Winoo. I hope you will not think it a matter of prejudice. We try to get all 
sides of a subject in this committee, and the fact that we happen to elicit information 
which does not exactly suit any organization, whether it oe the farmers' union or 
farm bureau, is a matter of regret to the committee. But it does not deter them 
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from hearing all and getting all the facta. I will read from this editorial, and if you 
think I am unfair I am perfectly willing for you to point out wherein I am unfair. 

Speaking about the fighting, and referring to the position of the leaders of olliet 
farm organizations, it says: 

' "" n naturally do not welcome a great, nation-wide, all -embracing farmers' 

' ~oay swallow them." 
._ , __ )uld follow this and advise whether you followed either one of the 
tunings suggested since this article was written: 

"It can ignore these rival organizations entirely and build up its membership 
units slowly in territory where the opposition is negligible and then depend upon its 
record to sell its services everywhere; or it can accept the gauge of battle and invade 
enemy territory. Besides these two very obvious courses there is a third course: 
It can provide places in the federation organization for the rival leaders. This ie 
the old political game and is one that doubtless would be most welcomed by the old 
leaders once they were convinced that the new movement was sure to succeed. 
Many of them would doubtless even now welcome friendly assimilation with as good 
or better jobs than they now have. Failing to obtain recognition they would strike 
back as hard as they can. 

"The farm bureau is faced with a rather delicate task. In some cases an attempt 
at assimilation would almost certainly bring on an acute attack of indigestion. 
Discordant elements would be brought into the new organization. The old leaders 
would endeavor to gain control, the same kind of control they enjoyed before. 

"If the federation fails to absorb the old organizations that have declared or '* ** 
is in for a bitter fight and a mud-slinging contest. F''' ■■ . 

Have you pursued any of those courses outlined si 

Mr. Howard. The course we have always pursueu is w> cooperate wnenevnr we 
can and work with the other farm organizations. I referred a white" ago to the appoint- 
ment of a committee of 17 which investigated grain marketing and to the organization 
of the United States grain growers. On that committee were four members repre- 
senting the Farmers' National Grain Dealers' Association. There were only three 
members of the farm bureau. There were two members of the farmers' union, two 
members of the Equity, a member of the grange — in fact, every farm organization 
in the country that was doing good work was recognized with membership on that 
committee. 

We have alwavs in our assignments tried to get good men and use them, whether 
farm bureau men or not. 

Mr. Win-go. May I ask you another question? The best evidence I have got of 
my impartiality — very nearly every one of these rival, organizations have gone on 
and said just what you said. I want to ask you a concrete question. It has been 
charged here that you followed the suggestion in that article and tried to go out and 
swallow up rival interests. Have you done that or not? 

Mr. Howard. No, sir; that is absolutely a mistake. 

Mr. Winoo. Have you tried to employ leading, aggressive men belonging to either 
the grange or farmers union? 

Mr. Howard. Beg your pardon? 

Mr. Winoo. Have you tried to employ leading, aggressive men who belong either 
to the grange or farmers' union-*— J --'-- ' — ' " ; -* ;..,f:~-.!> 

Mr, Howard. For a short ti) 
farmers' union. 

Mr. WiNGO. I beg your pj 
organization leading, active i 
organizations? 

Mr. Howard. No, sir; we 1 
farmers' organizations is a v® 
but just as that article indie 
service and are rendering seT 

Mr. Winoo. The natural h 
body else? 

Mr. Howard. Exactly. 

Mr. Winoo. His prejudices 
circumstances and acts as are 

Mr. Howard. Certainly; a 
American Farm Bureau Fede 
tions, at any time that a new 
unite. I issue that challenge 
of this country. 
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Mr. Wingo. You authorize the committee to do that, and also sever your financial 
relations with the Agricultural Department, and have tnem quit giving you exclusive 
aid, so that the contest between you and these other organizations can be on equal 
footing? That is what they complain of, as I understand it, unless 1 1 have been very 
badly deceived; and we Congressmen are not partisans of any group. 

Mr. Howard. Mr. Congressman, if I wanted to increase the membership of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation two-fold in a very short time, I would work some 
means to get you to withdraw your Federal appropriations. I know of nothing 
that would rally the farmers faster than that. 

At this time, in this Nation^the farmers are sorely pressed. They are almost ready 
for bolshevistic movement. There is an outcropping of socialism here and there and 
everywhere over this country. 

Last week I was with a extinguished party of people on the St. Lawrence trips, 
including two governors of States, whom 1 do not care to mention, but who came to 
me on that trip and said that the man who writes the history of this period 50 years 
from now will "give you and your organization credit which you do not now nave 
because you have kept down in a large measure that unrest among fanners/' 

Why have we kept down that unrest? Because we have had a serious group of men 
who have been Students of agricultural colleges in many cases, who have had connec- 
tion with governmental work, as our advisers and our assistants, and the rank and file 
of the farmers have confidence in those men. 

This appropriation has resulted in that confidence and service to the Government, 
and if it were removed the millions of farmers who are antagonistic against the Gov- 
ernment, who feel that Congress is not giving us what we ought to have, who are 
criticising us because we do not come down here with more radical demands than 
we do come down with, would rally to that organization and the leadership would go 
into the hands of radicals who would come down here demanding all kinds of class 
legislation and social uprising at a time when you can ill afford to permit it. 

Mr. Wingo. Do you think the public welfare justifies the use of these Federal 
funds in the organization work of the farm bureau? 

Mr. Howard. I claim that it has members and valuable leadership in the many 
counties in the various States that would not have happenecfany other way. 

Mr. Wingo. Do you think the extension forces of the Agricultural Department 
could not command the respect and cooperation of the farmers except the farm bureau 
controls it? 

Mr. Howard. Not without organization in the county, reaching the farms — I do 
not care whether farm bureaus, as it is in most States, or whether cooperating through 
the Farmers' Union, as they do in Oklahoma and some other places. 

Mr. Wingo. You miss my suggestion. Itfy suggestion is not that the Federal Govern- 
ment withdraw appropriations under the Smith-Lever Act, but withdraw Federal 
aid to the American Farm Bureau Federation by the i State and county agents of the 
extension forces Government agents becoming your ch ef organization workers. 

Mr. Howard. You have got that entirely wrong. That does not happen and does 
not exist. You are clear off, Mr. Congressman, in that statement. You are working 
on the wrong assumption. 

Mr. Wingo. I think that is the natural conclusion of every member around this 
table following these hearings. 

Mr. Howard. We are not using the extension or the paid agents or the men who 
have any hand- — 

Mr. Wingo. I refer to the county agents. You are using county agents? 

Mr. Howard. Not in membership campaigns. 

Mr. Wingo. My dear sir, you have admitted it here to-day, and I happen to know 
of my own personal knowledge that you do do it. 

Mr. Howard. How about that, Mr. Secretary? You are in charge of the organiza- 
tion. 

Mr. Wingo. Though they only stay during the organization for a short time. 

Mr. Covbrdalb. We took them out of their position as county agents and paid 
them for their work. Some of them went into other fields. 

Mr. Wingo. You have still to-day county agents dropping their other work and 
aiding in your organization campaign; and they get out notices on the extension 
force stationery, sending out word to all the farmers that "Our Mr. So-and-so" — 
referring to the representative of your organization, not the representative of the 
Agricultural Department — "will be here on a certain day. " That was going on re- 
cently; and that is a thing that these other organizations say gives you advantage 
and that you are not in a friendly rivalry. This committee does not care to favor one 
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organization over another. We are saying if the extension forces were to undertake 
to exclude you, and say * * We only recognize the Farmers' Union, " that would be wrong. 

I have no prejudice against your organization. I want every organization that 
will help the American farmer. But I Know whenever you give the edge to one, it 
is going to naturally cause prejudice, confusion, and strife and cause the farmer to 
fall back, and say, "The leaders get the salaries and get the organization," and he 
becomes more suspicious. I am thinking of the farmer; I am thinking of increasing 
agriculture in my State; I am thinking of the county agent doing the work for which 
he was selected and paid by public funds — to aid the farmers, not to aid exclusively 
some organization in building up a dues-paying organization. That is the distinction 
you fail to grasp. 

Mr. Howard. 1 can not let this go without saying that you are judging our movef 
ments by your own State, which is largely unorganized. I do not know horn many o- 
your counties are organized. 

Mr. Wingo. My information, upon which I predicated my judgment, except one 
isolated instance, has not been alone in my own State, because my duties here have 
prevented my being in my own State very much since this controversy has arisen, and 
I do not recall a single man from that district protesting. My understanding, gathered 
from the district, is that you are pretty strong in my State and district. 

You fail to grasp the distinction we are trying to make. We want to help every 
farmer, but we do not want to give special privilege to anyone farm organization to the 
exclusion of the others. 

Mr. Howard. We do not want you to. 

Mr. Wingo. I contend it is being done, and, my dear sir, from the testimony that 
has been offered here, and from the statement of yourself and Mr. Coverdale — I may be 
Very poor in my comprehension, but that is the drift I got from your testimony; and 
that you are proud of it. It may be I have been very unfortunate of my understanding 
of your testimony, but that is the impression left on me and other members of the 
committee. 

Mr. Howard. We want to correct that impression, Mr. Wingo. 

Mr. Echols. I desire to ask you some questions. Your statement filed this morning, 
you showed legislative expenses from March 4, 1920, to December 31, 1920, to be 
$22,253.71, and from January, 1921, to July, $20,741.15; expenses from January to 1st 
of July, 1915, $145,000 — 14 per cent of the total expenditure of the present year. . 

As a member of the committee, I would like to know what those expenses were that 
are legislative expenses. 

Mr. Howard. Have you got that in detail here? 

Mr. Coverdale. I have not the detailed expenses. We can file that. 

Mr. Echols. Would it be too much trouble to file that with the committee? 

Mr. Howard. We will file every voucher showing every expense. 

(The statement of detailed expenses referred to are here printed in full, as follows:) 

American Farm Bureau Federation expenditures, 1921. 



Name. 



January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

Total, first 6 months 1021 . 



Salary. 



Officer 

or 
director. 



$1,000.00 
1,000.00 
1,000.00 
1,000.00 
1,000.00 
1,000.00 



6,000.00 



Assistant. 



$100.00 
833.32 
416.66 
15a 00 
801.30 
250.00 



2,551.28 



Stenog- 
rapher, 
etc. 



$136.50 
790.00 
560.00 
410.00 
808.00 
826.06 



3, 53a 56 



Day 
service. 



$85.50 
184.25 
70.00 
667.94 
476.50 



Traveling expenses. 



Railroad 
fare. 



$44.82 
275.15 



308.01 
316.66 



1,484.19 



944.67 



Meals 

and 
lodging. 



$164.86 

592.00 

10.00 

141.15 

279.26 



1,187.27 



Auto, 

livery, 

etc 



SI. 00 
20.72 
49-83 
46.07 
86.25 

lol* 
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American Farm Bureau Federation expenditure*, 1921 — Continued. 





Office expenses. 


Other expenses. 




Name. 


Rent. 


Tele- 
phone 
and 
tele- 
graph. 


Print- 
ing. 


Sup- 
plies. 


Equip- 
ment. 


Freight 

ana 
express. 


Post- 
age. 


Spe- 
cial- 
ists. 


Mis- 
cella- 
neous. 


Voucher 
total. 






$02.45 
60.84 

124.60 
55.07 
60.66 

175. 11 


$226.74 
2a 61 

114.37 
47.25 


$7.75 
50.05 
12.15 
15.40 
313.06 
105.30 


$212.20 




$2aoo 

2a 70 




$60.46 
41.10 

257.60 
24.18 

14a 84 

110.53 


$1,629.36 
3,756.03 


February 


$420.00 


March 


19.15 

IE 42 

262.99 

372.58 




3,483.07 


April 


62a 00 

2oaoo 

400.00 


$15.00 






2. 43a 89 


May 


67.50 
20.39 


$25.66 


4,040.02 
4,409.98 


JjlTTH?. ........ 






Total, first 6 
months, 1921. 


1,64a 00 


586.82 


408.07 


512.80 


878.34 


15.00 


128.59 


25.00 


643.80 


20,741.15 



Mr. Echols. This morning I received a telegram, and I will read it [reading]: 

"Morgantown, W. Va., July 16, 1921. 

"Leonard S. Echols, Washington, D . €.: 

"We urge that you oppose resolution for adjournment until September 1; that you 
do everything possible to secure passage of agricultural legislation before adjournment. 

"J. B. McLaughlin, 
"Secretary West Virginia Farm Bureau Federation." 

Is your organization behind that sort of telegram? 

Mr. Howard. I would presume so. I can not tell you. I have not been at either 
office tos determine. 

Mr. Echols. Would you mind telling the committee just what legislation is referred 
to in this telegram? 

Mr. Howard. I could not, sir. I have not been in the city nor at the Chicago office 
for some days. 

Mr. Echols. I am in the dark as one member of the committee as to what is meant 
by that telegram. 

Mr. Howard. We would be glad to let our Washington representative tell you — the 
legislation which he desires and is promoting at this time. 

Mr. Silver. I read it in a hearing before the agricultural inquiry commission. 

Mr. Echols. There is an organization in this country known as the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. I presume you have heard of it? 

Mr. Howard. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Echols. What would be the difference, in eo far as the Government is con- 
cerned, in using money appropriated by the Government for building up the American 
Federation of Labor and building up the American Farm Bureau Federation? 

Mr. Howard. Has ever any Federal fund been used for either organization? 

Mr. Echols. I do not think there is a member of this committee but what believes 
there has been. 

Mr. Lawrence. For building up the American Farm Bureau Federation? 

Mr. Echols. Whether national, county, or State. 

Mr. Howard. No doubt you would help build up the county, but you have not 
done so to help build up the American Federation of Labor nor the American Farm 
Bureau Federation? 

Mr. Echols. Only to counties? 

Mr. Howard. Only to counties. We have nothing to do with the county organiza- 
tions. I want to say in reference to this whole inquiry, that all the questions or nearly 
all have been directed toward the county farm bureau, which is very remote from our 
activities. Any State secretary or president could have functioned better in giving 
you the information than we have as president and secretary of the American Farm 
^Bureau Federation. 

Mr. Echols. There would be no difference, if such is the case, in using money for 
the American Federation of Labor and for the American Farm Bureau Federation; in 
principle it would be the same? 
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Mr. Howard. We are not asking for any funds, never have, and never intend to; 
we do not know what the American Federation of Labor desires from the Federal 
Government. 

Mr. Echols. I am asking you if there would be any difference in principle? 

Mr. Howard. That would be for Members of Congress to say. 

Mr. Echols. You decline to give your opinion? 

Mr. Howard. Yes, sir; it is too far-fetched. 

The Chairman. You spoke of wanting to make another statement, Mr. Howard. 

Mr. Howard. I have put a part of that in, or interjected it as we have gone along, 
with the things I have in mind. I expressly wan tea to emphasize in closing, what 
I said a while ago about the chances of outbursts of bolshevism, as I estimate it. 

And now this gentleman has again called it to mind with regard to the American 
Federation of Labor. Somebody asked me a little while ago if our Mr. Gustafson was 
connected with the farmer-labor ticket in the last presidential election. I want to 
say that one of our principal functions for the highest type of service in the light 
of the statement made to me by the two governors, to whom I referred, is to prevent 
such socialistic organizations and affiliations as might come about through such 
coalitions. 

Mr. King. What means do you use to prevent that? 

Mr. Howard. The very serious thoughts which we are carrying out to the farmers 
through our workers. 

Mr. King. The farmers have made genuine complaints? 

Mr. Howard. They have, and we are helping to alleviate those complaints as 
rapidly as we can. We have in Chicago ^operating two or three departments of work 
which have not been referred to here. We have a department of transportation, for 
instance, which is helping solve the transportation difficulties of the farmers of the 
country at this time. Our transportation man has spent the last three or four weeks 
in live-stock rate hearings, to attempt to get lower rates on live-stock shipments. 

They are going into a hearing on grain shipments the 15th of August. They are 
studying every phase of transportation as it affects agriculture. 

We are building a traffic* file as it affects agriculture, for the first time in which it 
has ever been attempted in this country. The Steel Trust and all other big organiza- 
tions have their traffic files, but no fanner organization ever has had it, and we are 
building that and the farmers appreciate it. 

We have a department of economics and statistics which is gathering facts and 
data upon which we are basing our conclusions, and while that has not been function- 
ing very long, we are already doing some very good work aJLong that line. 

We have a department of information, which is taking those different findings and 
things out to the farmers, publishing a news letter which you referred to, sending it 
to 4,200 different newspapers every week, and issuing weekly letters to editorial 
writers of the country. 

The Chairman. You have a regular publicity bureau, have you? 

Mr. Howard. We call it the department of information. We have a division of 
markets, with special men engaged: on grain marketing, live-stock marketing, dairy 
marketing, and things of that sort. 

We are fostering these lines of real service, which is our big work. 

And I do not want you to get the impression that we do not appreciate and are 
not going to continue our legislative work. 

The Chairman. Is it fair to assume, in view of that statement you have just made, 
that as a result of dissemination of that information these various stories which have 
been referred to here to-day have been written from data given them? 

Mr. Howard. They possibly have used some of that material. 

The Chairman. For instance, I remember reading two weeks ago in the Dearborn 
Independent an interview with Mr. Silver as legislative head of your association, 
which was a very strong interview. 

Mr. Howard. Yes. 

The Chairman. Is that the result of work of your publicity bureau? 

Mr. Howard. That is the result of correspondents going to Mr. Silver and getting an 
interview direct. 

Mr. King. The gentleman has said they are doing a great work in preventing the 
farmers from taking up bolshevistic doctrines and tendencies. 

Mb. Howard. We are rendering a service which they appreciate. 

Mr. King. What I want to get at is, are they getting those tendencies from regular 
bolshevists or are they getting them from the Internationale group who are organizing 
these foreign finance corporations which are teaching the country to think inter- 
nationally? That is their slogan. Is not that bolshevism? Should we not think of 
America? 

Mr. Howard. Always we ought to think of America first, Mr. King. 
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Mr. Kino. What kind of bolshevists are the farmers getting to be? 

Mr. Howard. They are so depressed with their present financial condition that 
they will follow alntost any leadership. 

Mr. King. Yes, that is true, but are they being infected by the bolshevik prole- 
tariat or the bolshevism of the international banker? That is what I want to know. 

Mr. Howard. I am not sure they are. I could not answer that. I have not seen 
any efforts of that kind. 

Mr. Kino. There is no tendency on their part to overthrow the Constitution; they 
are American citizens, are they not? 

Mr. Howard. No, they go off rather into State socialism, or something of the sort. 

Mr. Coverdale. There are a number of things asked for in the hearings last spring, 
which I want to file for record. 

The Chairman. Supposing you have answered all of those questions referred to 
by Mr. Silver, and put them into the record. 

Mr. Winoo. As I understand it, the statement he filed shows the amount of local 
dues of each farm bureau, and then the amount paid to the State, and then how each 
member organization pays the national organization. 

Mr. Coverdale. That will show all that in the constitution. 

Mr. Winoo. I understand the whole idea was that some gentlemen got mad be- 
cause we asked the questions, and we promptly said we would ask the others where 
they got their funds, and we want to get it in the records. 

Mr. Coverdale. List of memberships by States, showing the county and State 
dues and the directors to the national organization, were filed this morning. 

Report of the auditor for 1920 was also filed. 

Report of the treasurer for 1921 up to July 1 was filed, showing the expenses of the 
different departments. We did not bring in the itemized list, which would be too 
big. 

I want to file now a list of the employees and the different departments to which 
they belong, and their titles. 

The Chairman. Do you include also their salaries? 

Mr. Coverdale. I have it not here, but I will file that in addition. 

(The list of employees, their salaries, etc., submitted by Mr. Coverdale is here 
printed in full as follows:) 

Complete personnel of the American Farm Bureau Federation, July 15, 1921. 

Administration : Yearly salary . 

J. R. Howard, president $15, 000 

J. W. Coverdale, secretary 12, 000 

Chas. E. Gunnels, treasurer and assistant secretary 8, 000 

Lillian Hillyer, stenographer 1, 800 

Organization: 

J. W. Coverdale, director. (See secretary.) 

Chas. E. Gunnels, assistant director. (See treasurer.) 

R. C. Pollock, assistant director 8, 000 

Harry F. Kapp, field man 4, 300 

Jos. r. Lyons, field man (charged to Alabama) l 300 

Nelson B. Rue, field man (charged to Virginia) l 300 

0. E. Wolcott, field man (charged to Connecticut) l 300 

P. C. Welch, stenographer 1, 800 

Finance: 

Chas. E. Gunnels, treasurer. (See treasurer.) 

Adeline Benedict, bookkeeper '. 1, 800 

Legislation: 

Gray Silver, director legislation 12, 000 

Edw. Reid, assistant director legislation 6, 000 

N. V. Price, secretary 2, 400 

Vita Lewis, stenographer 1, 560 

Willa Nelson, stenographer 1, 800 

Luretta Ramsey, file clerk 1, 560 

1. H. McCandlish, stenographer 1, 440 

Marketing: 

C. H. Gustafson, director of grain marketing None. 

Carlos J. Fawcett, director of wool marketing 3, 000 

E. B. Heaton, director of dairy marketing 6, 000 

Mary Martin, stenographer # 1, 500 

iper month. 
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Transportation: Yearly salary. 

Clifford Thorne, director transportation. (See Legal department.) 

G. B. Hutchings, traffic manager $4, 000 

O. W. Sandberg, rate clerk 2, 400 

Elizabeth McCall, stenographer 1, 800 

Research: 

Samuel W. Tator, director research 7, 500 

Prof. H. W. Moorhouse, assistant director research * 200 

Hilma Johnson, stenographer 2, 100 

Information: 

Samuel Guard, director of information 7, 200 

H. R. Kibler, assistant director 2, 400 

Arthur Mealiff, assistant 1, 800 

Chas. P. Plumb, cartoonist 2, 400 

Mildred Skinner, stenographer 2, 100 

Florence Perusse, stenographer 1, 500 

Legal department: 

Clifford Thorne, general counsel 12, 000 

General office: 

A. R. Simpson, office manager r . 3, 600 

Helen Scudder, stenographer 1, 500 

Matilda Long, stenographer 1 125 

Martha Granacher, mimeographer 1, 200 

Ina Eden, typist * 90 

Lena Davis, switchboard operator 1, 200 

Helen Boland, file clerk 1, 200 

We wish to file also a copy of the constitution of the American Farm Bureau Feder- 
ation, which gives the process of organization and the means of becoming a member, 
and also the membership dues. 

(The copy of constitution submitted by Mr. Coverdale is here jmnted in full, as 
follows:) 

Constitution. 

article i. — name. 

The name of this organization shall be the American Farm Bureau Federation. 

ARTICLE II. — OBJECTS. 

The objects of this organization shall be to correlate and strengthen the State farm 
bureaus and similar State organizations of the several States in the national federa- 
tion, to promote, protect, and represent the business, economic, social, and educa- 
tional interests of the farmers of tne Nation, and to develop agriculture. 

ARTICLE m. — MEMBERSHIP. 

Section 1. The membership of this organization shall consist of State farm bureau 
federations and State agricultural associations based on the farm bureau or similar 
plan when approved by the executive committee of the organization. 

Sec 2. All applicants for membership shall submit to the executive committee a 
copy of their constitution and by-laws. 

Sec 3. Any member may withdraw from the American Farm Bureau Federation 
by presenting to the secretary a written resignation, provided that all dues are paid 
to date of withdrawal. 

ARTICLE IV. — BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 

Section 1. The governing body of this organization shall be composed of a board 
of directors, the members of which shall be elected by each of their respective State 
federations or similar organizations, which shall meet once a year. Each State organi- 
zation qualified for membership shall be entitled to one director and an additional 
director for every 20,000, or major portion thereof, of paid-up members of the county 
organizations which are affiliated in the State organizations. 

Sec 2. The board of directors shall be composed of actual bona fide farmers, and 
each director shall have one vote on each question. 

i Per month. 
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Sec. 3. House of delegates: Each member in the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion shall be entitled to one delegate to a house of delegates and one additional dele- 
gate for every 10,000 farmers of the State, or major portion thereof. The delegates 
shall sit with the directors and have the same privileges as directors except the right 
to vote. 

ARTICLE V. — DUE8. 

Section 1. The annual dues of each member State in the American Farm Bureau 
Federation shall be 50 cents per capita of the individual county farm bureau member- 
ship affiliated with the State organization, provided that in States not having mem- 
berships the dues shall be fixed by the executive committee in reasonable proportion 
to the other States. 

Sec. 2. The dues shall be payable in advance quarterly on January 1, April 1, 
July 1, and October 1 each year. The executive committee shall have power to 
suspend any State organization from the American Farm Bureau Federation for non- 
payment of dues when six months in arrears. 

Sec. 3. Each State organization desiring to become a member of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation shall present an application, and if accepted by the execu- 
tive committee it shall then forward its membership dues for that quarter, and upon 
receipt of same shall be entitled to full privileges of the organization. 

Sec 4. A complete annual audit and report of the affairs of the organization shall 
be furnished eacn member, such audit to be made by a certified public accountant. 

Sec 5. The executive committee shall approve and order to be paid such mileage, 
salaries, and expenses as are in accord with the general plan adopted by the board of 
directors. The expenses of the board of directors attending the annual meeting shall 
be paid by the American Farm Bureau Federation. 

ARTICLE VI. — MEETINGS. 

Section 1. The annual meeting of the board of directors shall be held during the 
month of November or December, the date and place to be decided upon by the 
executive committee. 

Sec 2. A majority of the board of directors shall constitute a quorum, and no 
director shall vote by proxy. 

Sec 3. Reports of all executive and other committee meetings shall be filed with 
the secretary and copies furnished to each director of the organization, and to the 
director of the States Relations Service of the United States Department of Agriculture. 

Sec 4. Special meetings of the board of directors may be called by the president 
with the approval of the executive committee, and shall be called by him upon the 
request of 10 member States. 

article vn. — officers. 

Section 1. The officers of the American Farm Bureau Federation shall consist of a 
president, a vice president, a treasurer, and a secretary. 

Sec 2. All officers, with the exception of the secretary and the treasurer, shall be 
elected by the board of directors at each annual meeting, and shall serve for one year, 
or until their successors are elected and shall have qualified. 

Sec 3. The president shall be the executive head of this organization and shall be 
paid such salary as may be determined upon by the board of directors. He shall 
preside at all meetings of the board of directors and of the executive committee. He 
shall be a member ex-officio of all standing and special committees. 

Sec 4. The vice president shall perform the duties of the president in his absence 
or inability to serve. 

Sec 5. The treasurer shall be elected by the executive committee and shall receive 
all money from the secretary and shall disburse the same by check only upon written 
orders signed by the secretary and countersigned by the president. He shall care- 
fully account for all money and make a full report to the board of directors annually, 
or at other times upon request of the president. The treasurer shall furnish a good 
and sufficient bond satisfactory to the executive committee, and shall serve one year, 
or until his successor is elected and shall have qualified. 

Sec 6. The Secretary shall be elected by the executive committee and his salary 
fixed by it. He shall receive all money and pay it to the treasurer, taking his receipt 
therefor. He shall give a bond satisfactory to tne executive committee. His further 
duties shall be outlined by the executive committee and he shall work under its 
direction. 
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Sec. 7. The executive committee shall employ such assistant secretaries, assistants, 
and office help as it may deem necessary. 

Sec. 8. Any officer or director of the American Farm Bureau Federation who shall 
become a candidate for an elective or appointive State or national office, shall at once 
resign and be automatically dropped from his official position in the American Farm 
Bureau Federation. 

ARTICLE Yffl. — EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

Section 1. The board of directors shall elect by majority vote at the annual meeting 
from among its membership, an executive committee of 12 members, not more than 
one from any State, the members of which shall serve for one year or until their succes- 
sors are elected and shall have qualified. The executive committee shall have charge 
of the administrative affairs of the organization. The membership of said committee 
shall consist of three members from the Northeastern States, three from the Middle 
Western States, three from the Southern States, and three from the far Western States. 
The president and vice president shall be members ex-officio of the committee, and 
the president shall be the chairman of the executive committee. The committee 
members from each region shall be nominated by the directors from said region. The 
Secretary of the United States Department of Agriculture and the Director of the 
States Relations Service shall have the privilege of attending all meetings of the 
committee and the right to take part in discussions, but shall have no vote. 

Sec. 2. The regions for the selection of the members of the executive committee 
shall be as follows: Northeast group — Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Maine, Connecticut, Rhode Island, New York : New Jersey, Delaware, Pennsylvania. 
Central group — Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Missouri, Wisconsin. Southern group — Maryland, 
Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Kentucky, Tennessee, Oklahoma, Texas, Arkansas, Louisiana. Far 
Western group — Montana, Idaho, Colorado, Utah, New Mexico, Arizona, California, 
Oregon, Washington, Wyoming, Nevada. 

Sec. 3. A quorum in all meetings of the executive committee and other standing 
and special committees shall be a majority of such committees. All vacancies, except 
in the board of directors, shall be filled by the executive committee until the next 
annual meeting. 

Sec. 4. The executive committee shall have power to conduct a referendum vote 
on any matter of national interest. 

ARTICLE IX. — REMUNERATION. 

The vice president, treasurer, and the members of the executive committee shall 
be paid not to exceed $10 per diem and necessary expenses, which shall be paid from 
the funds of the American Farm Bureau Federation while such officers are attending 
to the business of the organization. 

ARTICLE X.— AMENDMENTS. 

This constitution may be amended by a two-thirds vote at any regular meeting of 
the board of directors, such amendments to be effective when approved by a major- 
ity of the member States. 

ARTICLE XI. — BY-LAWS. 

The executive committee shall have power to formulate the necessary by-laws for 
this organization subject to the approval of the board of directors. 

I also wish to file a copy of the suggestive constitution and by-laws for State farm 
bureau federations, in an endeavor to make them uniform. 

(Copy of suggested constitution and by-laws submitted by Mr. Coverdale is here 
printecf in full, as follows:) 

Suggestive Constitution and By-Laws op the State Farm Bureau 

Federation. 

article i. — name and object. 

Section 1. Name: The name of this association shall be the State Farm 

Bureau Federation. 
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Sec. 2. Object: The object of this federation shall be to effectively organize, ad- 
vance, and improve in every way possible the agricultural interests 01 the great 

Commonwealth of economically, educationally, and socially, through the 

united efforts of the county farm bureaus of the State. ' 

ARTICLE II. — MEMBERSHIP. 

Section 1. Eligibility: County farm bureaus in the State of cooperating *ith 

the State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts and the United States 

Department of Agriculture shall be eligible for membership. 

Sec. 2. Application for membership: County torn bureau applying for member- 
ship in this federation shall present written application accepting and agreeing to 
abide by constitution and by-laws and any amendments thereto, which application 
shall be submitted to and acted upon by the executive committee, as hereinafter 
provided. 

Sec. 3. Election to membership: Application for membership shall be acted upon 
by the executive committee of the federation at the first meeting of said committee 
following the receipt of same. A two-thirds majority vote of the committee present 
and votingshall he necessary to elect. 

Sec. 4. Withdrawals: Any member may withdraw from the federation by submit- 
ting to the secretary a written resignation accompanied by a remittance in full of all 
dues to date. 

ARTICLE III. — REPRESENTATION. 

Section 1 . Each county farm bureau holding a membership in this federation in 
good standing shall be entitled to one official representation on the board of directors 
of the federation, said representative to be actually engaged in farming and duly 
authorized and designated by the executive committee of the respective county farm 
bureau. In no case shall the county agent l>e selected as such representative. 

Sec. 2. In the absence of the regularly authorized official representative from any 
county at a meeting of the federation an alternate may act, provided he presents 
proper credentials from the executive committee of his farm bureau which are accep- 
table to the credentials committee of this federation. 

ARTICLE IV. — FINANCES. 

Section 1. The annual dues of each county farm bureau holding membership in 
this federation shall be prorated according to the paid-up memberships in the county 
association and shall be payable to the treasurer of the federation. For each paid-up 
membership of the county farm bureau the assessment shall not exceed $2.50 per 
year, or such portion thereof as shall be needed and designated by the executive 
committee of trie federation. Fifty cents of each membership shall go to the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation each year as membership thereof. The assessment of 
the county farm bureau shall be made by the executive committee and shall be 
payable semiannually on March 1 and October 1 of each year. 

Sec. 2. All elective officers and directors of the federation shall serve without pay- 
except when ordered out on special work by the executive committee or the secre, 
tary, in which case they may be allowed not to exceed $10 per day and nece3sary 
expenses, and shall be reimbursed for actual expenses incurred when attending the 
regular and special meetings called for the purpose of transacting the necessary ousi- 
ne3s of the federation. In addition to such expenses, the employment of a secretary 
and necessary stenographic assistance, clerical help, printing, postage, telephone 
and telegraph communication, and other expenses duly authorized by the executive 
committee shall be paid from the funds of the federation. 

Sec. 3. In all cases when the annual due3 are not paid within 90 days after same 
are due and payable (Mar. 1 and Oct. 1) delinquent members in this federation shall 
be thereby suspended until such time as membership shall be duly restored through 
payment of dues and the action of the executive committee of the federation. 

ARTICLE V. — MEETINGS. 

Section. 1. Annual meeting: The annual meeting of the Farm Bureau 

Federation shall be held at such place and at such time as may be fixed by the ex- 
ecutive committee. Notice of the time of each annual meeting shall be mailed to 
each director at least 20 days in advance thereof. 

Sec. 2. Special meetings: Special meetings may be called by the president or by 
majority vote of the executive committee. Reasonable notice of all special meet- 
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ings shall be sent by the secretary to each director of the federation in advance of 
such meeting. In case of special meeting such notice shall state the object of the 
meeting and the subjects to be considered. 

Sec. 3. Quorums: At all meetings of this federation those present shall consti- 
tute a quorum. 

ARTICLE VI. — BOARD OF DIRECTOR8. 

Section 1. Personnel of board: The board of directors shall consist of one official 
representative (duly authorized as hereinbefore provided) of each county farm bu- 
reau holding membership in this federation in good standing, and they shall serve 
for a term of one year, or until their successors are designated and shall have qualified. 

Sec 2. Duties: The board of directors before each annual meeting or ottener, if 
necessary, shall divide the State into as many districts as the State federation has 
accredited members on the board of directors of the American Federation of Farm 
Bureaus, and shall elect one director from each district previously nominated by 
the directors of said district, and who shall serve for a term of one year. In case the 
State is entitled to more directors before the next annual meeting, the executive 
committee shall be empowered to appoint said directors to hold office until the 
expiration of that term. * • 

The board of directors shall have supervision over all the affairs of this federation, 
and shall actively prosecute its objects. 

It may adopt such rules and regulations for the conduct of its business as shall be 
deemed advisable. 

Sec 3. Quorum: The members of the board of directors present shall constitute a 
quorum. 

ARTICLE Vn.— OFFICER8. 

Section. 1. Election of officers: The directors shall elect at each annual meeting 
from members of the farm bureau in good standing who are actually engaged in farm 
ing a president, a vice-president, and a treasurer. A majority of the votes cast shall 
elect. 

Sec 2. President: The president shall preside at all meetings of the federation; 
he shall be chairman ex officio of all regular and special meetings and shall perform 
such other dutie3 as are usual for such an officer. 

Sec 3. Vice president: The vice president shall perform the duties of the president 
in the event of nis disability or absence from meetings. 

Sec 4. Treasurer: The treasurer shall receive all money paid to the federation; 
he shall place any surplus not needed for immediate use in defraying expenses of the 
federation with depositories designated by the executive committee, and shall dis- 
burse money only upon written orders signed by the secretary and countersigned by 
the president or some one delegated by him to perform this duty. He shall carefully 
account for all transactions and make full report of the same to the annual meeting, 
or at any time upon the demand of the president. The executive committee shall 
furnish an approved bond for the treasurer. 

Sec 5. Secretary: There shall be a secretary appointed by the executive com- 
mittee. It shall be his duty to keep thoroughly posted on all the affairs of the feder- 
ation and inform the members of the federation regarding matters of interest to them. 
He shall receive all money that may be paid him by virtue of his office, carefully 
account for the same, and promptly pay it to the treasurer, taking Jiie treasurer's 
official receipt therefor, and keep a complete and accurate record of all proceedings 
of the federation. He shall have possession of all records, attend to the proper publica- 
tions of all reports, conduct the federation's correspondence, and perform such other 
duties as are usual for such an officer or as may be required of him by the president, 
executive committee, or by the board of directors. 

ARTICLE VIH. — EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

Section 1. Executive committee: The executive committee of this federation shall 
consist of one director from each congressional district, who shall be, at the time of his 
election, a member of the board of directors of the federation in good standing from 
such district, and all of whom shall be elected by the board of directors by ballot and 
shall serve two years (except as hereinafter provided) and until their successors are 
elected and shall have qualified. A majority of the votes cast shall elect. At the 
end of the first year following the organization of this federation, the term of office 
of the members of the executive committee from the district designated by even 
numbers shall expire, and at the end of the following year the term of office of the 
members from the uneven numbered requiring the election of only a part of the mem- 
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bere each year. The State leader of county agents and director of agricultural exten- 
sion shall serve, without vote, on the executive committee as advisory members. 

Sec. 2. Duties of the executive committee: The executive committee shall carry 
out the policies of the federation as outlined by the board of directors, and shall be 
empowered to manage the affairs of the federation, to have charge of the disbursements 
of funds, to act as judge of the qualifications of all applicants for membership, and to 
appoint and employ such agents as may be necessary and as funds will permit. In 
case of vacancy in any office or on the executive committee this committee shall 
have power to elect or appoint a successor for the unexpired term of office. 

Sec. 5. Meeting of the executive committee: The regular meetings of the executive 
committee shall be held on the second Tuesday of April and October. 

Sec. 4. Quorum: A majority of the members of the executive committee shall 
constitute a quorum. 

ARTICLE IX. — COMMITTEES. 

Section 1. The president shall annually appoint the following committees and such 
other standing, special, or subcommittees as may be necessary: 

1. Organization committee of three members. 

2. Educational committee of three members, to act in conjunction with the 

State college of agriculture and mechanic arts and the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 

3. Marketing and transportation committee of three members. 

4. Legislative committee of three members. 

5. Such other committees as may be necessary. 

Sec. 2. These committees shall meet when called by the president or secretary. 
Reports of all committee meetings shall be filed with the secretary and a copy shall 
be furnished each member of the executive committee. 

ARTICLE X. — COMMERCIAL ACTIVITIES* 

The — ; State Farm Bureau Federation as an organization shall not engage in 

commercial activities, nor shall it hold stocks or bonds in organizations undertaking 
such activities. It may encourage, however, the organization of such activities as 
may seem necessary ana advisable to the board of directors. 

ARTICLE XI. — AMENDMENTS. 

This constitution and by-laws may be amended or added to at any regular meeting 
of the federation upon the affirmative vote of two-thirds of the directors present when 
notice of said amendment has been given as provided in the articles of incorporation, 

I wish to call your attention to article 10 of the suggestive State constitutions rela- 
tive to commercial activities [reading]: 

"The — ; — State Farm Bureau Federation, as an organization, shall not engage 
in commercial activities, nor shall it hold stocks or bonds in organizations undertaking 
such activities. It may encourage, however, the" organization of such activities as 
may seem necessary and advisable to the board of directors." 

Mr. Echols. Have any of the States practically adopted those suggestions? 

Mr. Coverdale. Yes; a number of the newer States are adopting them. I am 
sorry to say one or two States have practiced commercial activities, which we are 
trying to encourage them to discontinue and make separate organizations for. 

I also wish to file suggestive constitutions and by-laws for county farm bureaus, 
and call your attention to article 22, entitled " Commercial Activities,' ' which is the 
same as in the State constitution. 

(The copy of constitution and by-laws for county farm bureaus submitted by Mr. 
Coverdale is here printed in full, as follows:) 

SUGGE8TTVE CONSTITUTION AND BT-LAW8 OF THB COUNTY FARM BUREAU. 

ARTICLE I.— NAME. 

The name of this association shall be the County Farm Bureau. 

ARTICLE n.— OBJECT. 

The object of this association shall be to create a country-wide organization to 

advance and improve the agriculture of County, to cooperate with the 

State College of Agriculture and the United States Department of Agriculture in 
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the employment of a county agent or agents; to develop a definite program of work 

that will bring to > County a better economic, social, and educational condition, 

so as to make farming more profitable and country life more attractive. 

ARTICLE III. — MEMBERSHIP. 

Any citizen of the county or any nonresident owning land in the county shall 

have a right to become a member of the County Farm Bureau by paying one 

year's dues and thereafter complying with the constitution and by-laws. 
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ARTICLE IV. — DUES. 

Section 1. The yearly dues to the County Farm Bureau shall be $10, 

ayable to the treasurer of the County Farm Bureau at the time of applying 

or membership, and on the 1st day of January thereafter. 

Sec 2. Any member wishing to withdraw membership in the County 

Farm Bureau may do so upon written request to the secretary previous to the time 
membership becomes due. 

Sec 3. Death or removal from the county automatically releases membership. 

ARTICLE V. — OFFICERS AND DUTIES. 

Section 1. The officers of the County Farm Bureau shall consist of a presi- 
dent, a vice president, a secretary, and a treasurer, all of whom shall be elected by 
the members for a period of one year and shall serve until their successor shall have 
been elected and shall have qualified. 

Sec 2. The president shall perform such duties as usually pertain to this office. 
He shall have power to call meetings of the board of directors or any of the committees 
when he deems advisable, or upon application of three members of the board of 
directors he shall be required to call special farm bureau meetings. He shall have 
power to make appointments and, in conjunction with the other members of the 
executive committee, he may fill such vacancies as may occur in any office or com- 
mittee. He shall, in conjunction with the secretary, sign all vouchers authorizing the 
treasurer to make disbursements. 

Sec 3. The vice president shall perform the duties of president in case of absence 
or disability of same. 

Sec 4. The secretary shall keep full and accurate records of the proceedings of all 
meetings of the executive committee, board of directors, and farm bureaus, and receive 
and read all communications, papers, and bills; keep a record of the memberships of 
the association; send out notices of meetings, etc.; conduct all necessary correspond- 
ence, and perform such other duties as usually pertain to the office. He shall present 
full, detailed report at the annual meeting. The clerical work of this office may be 
done through the office of the county agent under the direction of secretary. 

Sec 5. The treasurer shall keep a full and complete record of all money received 
and paid out by the association; send out all notices of unpaid dues; receive and 
receipt for all membership fees; keep an account of the membership fees paid therefor 
and the date thereof; deliver to his successor all funds remaining in his nands at the 
expiration of his term of office; and to render a financial statement at the regular 
meetings of the board of directors or executive committee and when otherwise required 
by the officers or a majority of the membership present at any regular meeting of the 
association. No disbursements are authorized except by order signed by the secretary 
and president, and payment shall be made only by check. 

The treasurer shall give bond, the amount to be fixed by the board of directors in 
double the amount of money likely to come into his hands, with sureties. In no 

case shall the bond of the treasurer be less than $ , costs of same to be paid by 

the association. 

In all cases where county funds have been used, the outgoing president and treasurer 
shall, on the first Monday of January each year, file with the county auditor full and 
detailed reports, under oath, of all receipts and expenditures of said incorporation, 
showing from wnom received: and to whom paid ana for what purpose. A duplicate 
of said report shall also be laid before the members of the annual meeting. The r>ookB, 
papers, and records of said incorporation shall at all times be open to the inspection of 
the county board of supervisors or to anyone appointed by them to make examination. 
All clerical work in connection with the office of treasurer shall be done through the 
office of the county agent under his (treasurer's) direction. 
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ARTICLE VI. — BOARD OP DIRECTORS. 

Section 1 . The board of directors shall be composed of the president, vice president, 
secretary, and treasurer, and one delegate from each township or community of the 
county who shall be elected for a period of one year or until a successor has been 
elected and shall have qualified. A quorum shall consist of a majority of the directors 
(including the officers). 

Sec 2. Each district, township, or precinct shall form a division of the farm 

bureau and elect a chairman, *who will automatically become a director of the 

county farm bureau for the ensuing year. The officers of a division shall be a chair- 
man, a vice chairman, a secretary, and one cooperator from each 4 square miles of 
land, and shall adopt its own by-laws. 

Sec. 3. The directors shall give personal attention to the affairs of the association 
in their districts and townships, solicit members, collect dues, assist in arranging 
meetings and in conducting campaigns and demonstrations in cooperation with the 
county agent. 

The board of directors shall meet on the second Saturday of each month at the 
office of the county agent. 

article vn. — executive committee. 

Section 1. The board of directors shall immediately after their annual meeting 
elect an executive committee of seven to consist of the four officers and three other 
directors. 

Sec 2. The executive committee shall have power to act for the board of directors 
at any and all times in the absence of a meeting of the board, and at a meeting of the 
board, of directors, a quorum thereof not being present, a quorum of the executive 
committee shall act for the board of directors. 

ARTICLE Vm. — DISQUALIFICATION FOR OFFICE. 

In case any officer of the county farm bureau becomes a candidate for a 

county, State, or national office a vacancy shall be declared. 

ARTICLE IX. — VACANCY. 

In case of vacancy in any office or directorship, a successor shall be elected by the 
board of directors. 

ARTICLE X. — QUORUM. 

A majority of the members of the board of directors or of the executive committee 
shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of business. 

ARTICLE XI. — MEETINGS. 

The annual meeting of the County Farm Bureau shall be held during the 

month of , the time and place of meeting to be fixed by the board of directors 

30 days in advance and written notices of same shall be sent each member 10 days 
in advance of said meeting. 

ARTICLE XII. — BILLS. 

All bills payable against the association must be certified as correct and signed by 
the party contracting same and approved and signed by the secretary and president 
before treasurer is authorized to make payment. 

ARTICLE XIII. — ELECTIONS. 

Frevious to the annual meeting of the farm bureau association, a nominating com- 
mittee shall be appointed by the president, consisting of three members, who shall 
not be officers or airectors of the association. This committee shall recommend to 
the annual, meeting one candidate each for president, vice president, secretary, and 
treasurer. In the selection of these candidates the committee is instructed to provide 
for the representation of all communities within the county and of all agricultural 
interests. This report may be adopted as a whole by unanimous consent of the dele- 
gates present, or additional nominations may be made from the floor. In case of 
more than one nomination for any one office, a separate ballot shall be taken. 
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ARTICLE XIV. — JUDGES AND TELLERS. 



The president shall at the annual meeting appoint three judges and two tellers, 
who shall receive the ballots and canvass the result of the voting. Only members 
whose dues are paid in full to date may vote. 



ARTICLE XV. — ANNUAL REPORT. 

The board of directors shall cause to be prepared an -annual report of the activities 
of the farm bureau association, a statement of membership situation, moneys received 
and disbursed, and cause such report to be presented at the annual meeting and placed 
on file for permanent record in the office of the association. 

ARTICLE XVI. — COMMITTEES. 

The board may by resolution appoint subcommittees of the board or others to give 
special attention to various phases of the association, such as live stock, dairying, 
club work, and anything not in conflict with the purposes of the association. 

In each division there may be appointed by the board a committee of three or 
more members of the association to cooperate with the director, who shall be chair- 
man of the committee in all matters pertaining to the welfare of the association. 

Auditing committee. — The president shall appoint an auditing committee of three 

members of the County Farm Bureau, whose duty it shall be to audit all 

accounts at least 10 days prior to the annual meeting, or at any time ordered by the 
board of directors. 

ARTICLE XVII. — COUNTY AGENT. 

The board of directors in cooperation with 'office of State director of extension, 
according to the jurisdiction of each, has power to employ a county agent and to 
direct the work in the county. The county agent may speak in an advisory capacity 
on all matters before the farm bureau board of directors or committees. 

ARTICLE XVIII. — ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

At meetings of the board of directors the following order of business shall be 
observed: 

1. Reading and approval of unapproved minutes of prior meetings. 

2. Report of secretary. 

3. Report of county agent. 

4. Report of president and directors. 

5. Reports of standing and special committees. 

6. Bills and communications. 

7. Unfinished business. 

8. New business. 

9. Suggestions by county agent and directors. 
10. Adjournment. 

ARTICLE XIX. — RULES. 

The meetings of the farm bureau and of the board of directors shall be governed 
by the latest edition of Robert's Manual of Parliamentary Rules. 

ARTICLE XX. — COMMERCIAL ACTIVITIES. 

The County Farm Bureau, as an organization, shall not engage in commercial 

activities, nor shall it hold stocks or bonds in organizations undertaking such activi- 
ties. It may encourage, however, the organization of such activities or industries 
as may seem necessary and advisable to the board of directors. 

ARTICLE XXI. — AMENDMENTS. 

These by-laws may be altered or amended by a majority vote of the delegates 

present at any regular meeting of the County Farm Bureau, notice in writing 

of such proposed change to be furnished to all members of the association at least 
one week previous to the meeting to amend. 

Mr. Echols. Are the counties following that? 

Mr. Coverdale. A large number of counties are following it. 
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Mr. Echols. If there is no considerable number of counties following it, I do not 
see why it should go into the record , simply encumbering the record . If it is followed , 
all right. 

Mr. Coverdale. They are following it in large numbers. 

The Chairman. The question asked about membership includes farmers, bankers, 
and business men, and women? 

Mr. Coverdale. It does. The membership is family membership in most States 
and takes in the entire family, women ana children; some States have separate 
memberships. In some States it confines it exclusively to farmers, but encouraging 
any citizen or landowner to become a member of the organization by paying dues, but 
the by-laws provide that any bona fide farmers or men getting direct income from 
the farm can direct the work. 

Mr. Echols. All new members? 

Mr. Coverdale. All new members, absolutely. 

I wish also to file for the record by-laws of township division, which may be a local 
grange which is acting as this local in the northeast; the farmers' union in Oklahoma 
and some other States are acting in this capacity. 

(Copy of by-laws of township division submitted by Mr. Coverdale is here printed 
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in full, as follows:) 

BY-LAWS OP TOWNSHIP DIVISION OP THE COUNTY FARM BUREAU. 

Article I. Object. — The object of this association of farmers and their families is, 
first, to build up and maintain in every way agriculture in this township and com- 
munity; second, to give opportunity for individual members to express their views 
on all questions which affect their interests; and, third, to enable county, State, 
and national representatives of the farm bureau organization to keep in close touch 
with the members. The activities of the association shall include social, educational, 
and economic activities. As a division of the county farm bureau, this association 
will recommend projects of value for this township and assist in every way in the 
carrying out of the county program. 

Art. II. Officers and duties. — The officers of this organization shall consist of a presi- 
dent, a vice president, a secretary, and a board of cooperators (one from each school 
district, or 4 square miles of territory), all of whom shall be elected at the annual 
meeting of the association for a period of one year, and shall serve without compensa- 
tion until their successors have been elected and shall have qualified. 

Section 1. The president of the township division shall be by virtue of his office 
township director in the county farm bureau. The president shall perform the duties 
usually pertaining to this office, and may call special meetings of the board of coopera- 
tors, or of committees, or of the entire association whenever he deems it advisable. 
Or upon written request of three members of the board he shall be required to call 
such special meeting. The president shall have power to fill all vacancies. He shall 
be chairman of the board of cooperators. 

Sec. 2. The vice president shall perform the duties of the president in the absence 
or inability of the president to serve. He is also to be vice director in the county 
farm bureau. 

Sec. 3. The secretary shall keep accurate minutes of all meetings, records of the 
membership, send out notice of meetings, conduct necessary correspondence, and 
perform the duties usually pertaining to this office. At the close of the year he shall 
present a full report at the annual meeting. 

Sec. 4. The district cooperators shall bear the same relation to the township associa- 
tion that the township directors bear to the county organization. They shall help to 
build up community interest and support all local and county-wide activities of the 
farm bureau. All programs of work for the township meetings and demonstrations 
shall be approved by the board of cooperators. 

Art. III. Election of officers. — The election of officers shall be held on the date of 

the annual 'meeting, which shall be . Only members of the county farm bureau 

residing in this township shall be eligible to vote. It is understood that membership 
in the farm bureau is family membership, giving the family one vote. Any adult of 
the family may cast this vote. Voting by proxy will not be permitted. So far as 
possible the district cooperator should be nominated by the members of his school 
district and elected by the annual meetings. 

Art. IV. Committees. — The president with the consent of the board of cooperators 
shall appoint general and special committees to take charge of the work in this town- 
ship. 

Art. V. County agent. — The county agents may speak in an advisory capacity at 
all meetings of the association, board of cooperators, or committees. 

91652—22 16 
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Art. VI. Membership. — Membership in this association is restricted to those who 

hold paid-up membership in the County Farm Bureau, and who reside in 

township, or community. 

Art. VII. Order of business. — At meetings of the association or of the board of co- 
operators the following order of business shall be observed: 

1. Reading and approval of minutes. 

2. Report of secretary. 

3. Reports of committees. 

4. Unfinished business. 

5. New business— social program, etc. 

6. Suggestions by county agents, and others. 

7. Adjournment. 

Art. VIII. Amendments. — These by-laws may be altered or amended by a majority 
vote of the members present at any regular or special meeting of the township associa- 
tion, notice in writing of such proposed change to be furnished to all members of the 
township association at least one week previous to the date of the meeting to amend 

I wish to file for the record the articles of agreement for farm bureau membership 
campaign between the American Farm Bureau Federation and the local farm bureau 
federation. 

(The copy of articles of agreement referred to and submitted by Mr. Coverdale 
are here printed in full, as follows:) 

ARTICLES OP AGREEMENT FOR FARM BUREAU MEMBERSHIP CAMPAIGN BETWEEN THE 
AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION AND THE FARM BUREAU FED- 
ERATION. 

The American Farm Bureau Federation agrees to the following: 

1. To send advance man to State without expense to attend not more than 10 
meetings arranged by groups of five or more counties. 

2. To furnish, if wanted, at the expense of the State, a number of experienced 
membership men to help start drive and to assist in training local men to continue 
membership campaign. 

The Farm Bureau Federation agrees to the following: 

1. To follow as closely as possible directions as outlined by the American Farm 
Bureau Federation. 

2. To select a campaign manager who will give his full time to the membership 
drive. 

3. To furnish the necessary publicity for the drive. 

4. To reimburse the American Farm Bureau Federation as soon as sufficient funds 
are in the treasury for all salaries and expenses incurred in getting the drive started. 

5. To figure at least $2.50 of each farm bureau membership to be paid the treasurer 
of the Sfate farm bureau federation. 

6. To pay to the treasurer of the American Farm Bureau Federation each year 
50 cents for each farm bureau member affiliated through the county with the State 
Federation. 

7. To completely canvass every agricultural county in the State before closing 
the membership drive. 

Signed this day of , 192 — . 

For Party of the First Part. 

_______ , 

For Party of the Second Part. 

This is the question you were arguing. I will read it for your benefit. [Reading:] 
"The American Farm Bureau Federation agrees to the following: 
' ' To send advance man to State without expense to attend not more than 10 meetings 
arranged by groups of five or more counties. 

"2. To furnish, if wanted, at the expense of the State, a number of experienced 
membership men to help start drive and to assist in training local men to continue 
membership campaign." 

. If you will permit me, I wish to file also, for the record, copy of agreement relative 
to the State of Georgia. This is a matter which concerns the hearing last spring 
relative to the State of Georgia. A gentleman appeared before your committee 
making some statement, and I wish to file for the record the agreement with the 
State of Georgia on that matter. 

(The agreement with the State of Georgia submitted by Mr. Coverdale is here 
printed in full, as follows:) 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR ORGANIZATION OP COUNTY FARM BUREAU, STATE OF GEORGIA. 

X . A manager shall be selected in each county for membership drive, and shall be 
paid for his services. 

2. The manager shall be selected at least two weeks before the drive begins. 

3 . The county manager shall do the following: 

(a) Shall select and list all farmers who are heads of families and are well qualified 
financially and otherwise for membership in the farm bureau, and send this list with 
post-office addresses to State office. 

(6) Shall see that the drive is well advertised. 

(c) Shall select four men, or as many as are necessary, for each district to assist the 
State organizer. This selection should be made at least a week before the drive 
begins, and consent of men to serve secured. 

(c?) He shall work out and shall supply the organizer with an exact itinerary of 
each day's drive, and shall see that organizers are provided with convenyace. 

(e) He shall arrange for public meetings in each district or community center on 
tlie night or day (using his judgment) preceding the drive. 

The Georgia Farm Bureau shall — 

1. Supply two organizers for each county who shall address public meetings, and 
assist in making house-to-house canvasses. 

2. Furnish all necessary blanks and copy for advertising. 

3 . Pay expenses and per diem of organizers, and shall pay all expenses of drive. 
The State organizers shall furnish to the State a complete report of their work, 

allowing: 

(a) Thames of those secured. 

(6) Names of those not seen. 

(c) Names of those refused. 

(a) Report all checks or money received. 

(e) Number of community councils organized with names and addresses of al I 
officers. 

I also would like to furnish for the record — and we can furnish you the cut for it- 
map of United States showing organization in the various countries. 

(Copy of map referred to and submitted by Mr. Coverdale is here printed in full, 
on pages 98 and 99.) 

That is complete up to June 1. 

I also filed this morning copy of the relationships between the American Farn. 
Bureau Federation and the States Relation Service. 

I also want to file with you for record a report of the farm bureau work in the State of 
Iowa for 1920, and I want to call your special attention to the completeness of the 
organization in that State and one of the thingB that is most particularly outstanding, 
for instance, poultry culling; 6,000 poultry demonstrations were conducted in 1,400 
out of the 1,646 townships in the State. That was last year. [Reading:] 

"These meetings were attended by 56,815 people. As a result, approximately, 
1 ,275,000 birds were handled and 460.000 birds culled out. These culls, or as they have 
been called ' star boarders ' were marketed in the summer on a good market. In addi- 
tion to this information there was circulated broadcast concerning housing, sanaitation, 
feeding, and diseases. The saving and increased returns resulting from this line 
work has been estimated at some $500,000 to as high as $2,000,000. Probably 
$1,000,000 at least has been added to the poultry returns." 

(The condensed summary of aoricultural extension service, State of Iowa, referr: 
to and submitted by Mr. Coverdale is here printed in full, as follows:) 

Condensed Summary op Agricultural Extension Service, 1920, State of Iowa, 
Iowa State College. United States Department op Agriculture, and County 
Farm Bureaus Cooperating. 

GENERAL SF.RVTCE. FIELD AGENTS. 

Farm and home visits by employed agents 59, ic 9 

Office calls handled by employed agents 272, 8t2 

Meetings held by farm bureaus, number 16. 751 

Attendance 778, 205 

Personal letters written by employed agents 324, 226 

Circulars, letters, and publications written: 

Number, 8,616; total circulation 2, 500, 957 

Total number of individual reached in a direct way with service through 
the farm bureau 3, 935, 579 
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PROJECT WORK. 

(A) Soil improvement: 

(1) Fertility: 239 sets of field test plots were conducted in 290 townships in 50 

of the counties demonstrating the value of different kinds of fertilizers. 

(2) Drainage: 203 farmers in 27 counties were given individual assistance in 

draining their farms. The area drained included a total of 27,540 acres. 

(3) Acidity: 2,910 tests were made for acidity in 605 townships of 72 counties. 

Approximately 89 cent of these tests showed the need of # limestone, 312 
soil acidity demonstrations were conducted and 1,828 farmers influenced to 
use 37,298 tons of limestone. 12 limestone crushers were also introduced. 

(4) Erosion: 166 demonstration meetings were held in 41 counties at which 

2,925 farmers were shown metfiods of controlling soil erosion; 430 
farmers are practicing the suggestions given at these demonstrations. 
(U) Crop improvement. 

(1 ) Variety tests and demonstrations — 

(a) Soy beans: 496 soy bean growing demonstrations were conducted in 
67 counties with an average of 7 varieties in each demonstration. 
Thousands of farmers were able to grow the best varieties of soy 
beans as a result of these demonstrations. 

(6) Corn varieties: 155 corn variety tests were conducted in 51 counties 
with an average of 6 varieties in each demonstration. In these 
tests the difference in yield between high and lo'w yielding varie- 
ties ft as often as high as 25 bushels per acre. The high yielding 
varieties were advertised throughout the county. 

(#•) Oat varieties: 37 counties conducted 142 tests with oat varieties. 
In most cases these demonstrations proved the advantage of the 
varieties originated at the Iovra Experiment Station and as a result 
thousands of bushels of Iowar, Iowa 103 and Iowa 105 oats were 
distributed 

(//) Wheat varieties: Kanred wheat was introduced and tested in several 
counties in southern Iowa, showing an advantage of about 8 bushels 
in yield for every acre planted. • 

(e) Rye varieties: Three farm bureaus have introduced Rosin rye, which, 
in demonstrations, has yielded 3 to 5 bushels per acre above 
common varieties. 

(/) Seed potatoes: Six farm bureaus have carried on potato variety testa 
comparing home-grown seed with Minnesota and Wisconsin -grown 
seed. The northern-grown seeds outyielded the local-grown 
varieties in many cases 100 per cent. 

(g) Miscellaneous crops: The acreage of Sudan grass, alfalfa, and sweet 
clover has been increased as a result of farm bureau demonstra- 
tions with these crops. 

(2) Seed-corn selection, testing, and distribution — 

(a) Seed-corn testing: In addition to State-wide campaign through the 

mww and farm em-mars, several farm bureaus conducted seed 
germination tests, demonstrating methods of testing. 

(b) Seed-corn distribution: 121,000 bushels of seed corn were listed 

through the farm bureau exchange3. 

(c) Seed-corn selection: The last two weeks in September were set a-ide 

as the seed-corn picking weeks and a State- wide campaign carried 
on to encourage the selection of seed at this time. 

(3) Plant diseases— 111 townships were reached with seed and disease treat- 

ment demonstrations. These demonstrations included 22 fields and 54 
meeting demonstrations. 

(4) Horticultural work — 

(a) Dual orchard and poultry demonstrations: 4,477 dual orchard and 
poultry demonstrations were given in 86 counties. 8,545 people 
attended these demonstrations. 

(6) Spraying demonstrations: One or more farm orchards have been 
sprayed and used for demonstrational purposes by the farm bureaus 
in 50 per cent of the counties. These demonstrations proved that 
sprayed trees vielded twice as much fruit as the unsprayed trees 
and that this iruit from sprayed trees was worth $8.58 per tree 
more, on the average, than the fruit from the unsprayed trees 
A total of about 3,751 orchards were sprayed in the State last yeai 
with an average of 50 trees per orchard. According to the above 
figures the increased value of the fruit from these sprayed on* hards 
would amount to approximately $1,609,175 after deducting for 
the cost of spraying. 
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(G) Boys' and girls' club work: 11,136 boys and girls who completed the work in the 
junior club contests were taught improved methods of handling some 
part of the farm business or of taking care of some phase of the work in 
the home. 

(H) Miscellaneous: 

(1) Picnics: 267 picnics were held at which 30 per cent of the rural population 

of the State was reached with the farm bureau message of how the farmers 
can best get together. 

(2) Farm tours: 59 farm tours were conducted, inspecting the best farming and 

home management methods in actual practice. 

(3) Farm and home service days: 80 farm and home service day meetings were 

held to discuss special problems. 

(4) Institutes: 160 farmers' institutes were conducted with speakers on all 

phases of agricultural development. 

(5) Tractor schools and demonstrations: 34 tractor schools and 37 tractor 

and plowing demonstrations were conducted. 

(6) Bee and honey production: 19 counties gave attention to the "improved 

honey production project." Demonstration apiaries were conducted in 
10 counties. Several beekeepers associations have been formed. 

That is a piece of work that was done in the State that could not possibly have been 
if it had not been that 118,000 families in the State of Iowa were members of the farm 
bureau and were paying membership dues and trying to get the money back, and they 
took an interest in this work. 

Mr. Echols. You say 118,000 memberships in Iowa? 

Mr. Coverdale. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Echols. With dues of $33,000 and a population of 2,000,000 while in the State 
of Texas there is a population of 4,600,000 and a membership of 64,000 both of them 
farming State3. How does it come the membership is so much greater in Iowa than it 
is in Texas and a great many other States, as a matter of fact, by comparison — Illinois, 
for instance? 

Mr. Coverdale. Texas now has a membership of practically 100,000; Illinois 
has 

Mr. Echols. I beg your pardon, your report shows 64,000. 

Mr. Coverdale . We took Texas on actual records then. They are just in a member- 
ship campaign. Illinois has over 110,000, which is listed in that record. 

Mr. Echols. One hundred and ten thousand shown for Illinois? 

Mr. Coverdale. The campaign has not been completed in Texas. 

Mr. Echols. That accounts for it. 

Mr. Coverdale. They have over 100 counties now with farm bureaus. We got 
32,000 fees, I should say. A great many were paid in last year, paid in the first of this 
year on last year's dues, and last year the preliminary year of organization the dues 
through the American Farm Bureau Federation were 10 per cent of the individual 
farm-bureau membership fees. Farm-bureau fee in Iowa is $5, and 50 cents goes 
to the national. In Illinois last year it was $10, and $1 went to the national. In 
your State it was 20 cents of each $2; 20 cents went to the National. This year all 
of the States paid each a uniform rate of 50 cents of the farm-bureau membership going 
into the national organization. Does that answer that? 

Mr. Echols. Yes. 

Mr. Coverdale. I want to call the attention of the committee to one other item 
for Iowa — live-stock improvements [reading]: 

"Live-stock breeders' associations: Seventy-seven farm bureaus have now formed 
live-stock breeders' associations. Sixty-two of these associations issued directories 
in 1920 advertising the pure-bred stock in that county. Notable results have also 
been accomplished in promoting better live stock and the use of pure-bred sires. 
Through these associations a great deal of pure-bred stock has been marketed. " 

In exchange they maintained and listed live stock and products for sale in country 
farm bureaus and through the State exchanges were maintained exchanges which 
sold farm products; that is, a dealer or individual farmer or anybody puttiug them in 
touch with one another, which resulted in exchange products valued at $6,445,627 
as they have estimated on that one piece of business. 

Mr. Fenn. Are you going to file any other statements? 

Mr. Coverdale. We will file some other statements. 

Mr. Fenn. Why do you pick out Iowa particularly and not give us other States? 

Mr. Coverdale. We will send you other States. 

Mr. Fenn. You volunteered Iowa. I do not know why that was specifically picked 
out. Is that your best State? 

Mr. Coverdale. No; simply because I know that State better than other States. 
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Mr. Fenn. Legislating here nationally? 

Mr. Howard. That was filed at the previous hearing. 

Mr. Fenn. You picked out one State, and I wanted to know the reason. 

Mr. Coverdale. I picked out one State, but I will file others, also. I will file these 
without calling further attention to them. 

(The additional matter subsequently submitted by Mr. Co\ erdale is here printed in 
full, as follows :) 

Columbus, Ohio, April 19, 19? 1. 
Mr. S. R. Guard, 

American Farm Bureau Federation, Chicago, III. 

Dear Sam: For your first annual yearbook you may print the following in regard 
to the Ohio Farm Bureau Federation, and get it up in any style you desire: 

The Ohio Farm Bureau Federation began its $10 membership campaign in Highland 
County February 5, 1920. It has now organized 81 counties and has made definite 
arrangements for campaigns in the remaining 7. It has 90,000 members and will be 
100,000 the end of the campaign. 

It has moved from one room in the Southern Hotel to two entire floors and part of 
another in a big office building. Starting with an execu tive secretary and organization 
man, it has developed the departments of organization, publicity, marketing, inves- 
tigation, statistical, and legislative. The marketing department has been subdivided 
into specialties. There is now a grain ana live-stock marketing man, with an assistant. 
A dairy marketing man and a vegetable man, who temporarily will look after fruits 
also. In a short time other specialists will be added. It put into the field a paid 
secretary for the organization of sugar-beet men. 

In legislation, it defeated classification and reappraisement of rural counties. It has 
gotten through some measures in the present session in its work for the counties. 

The publicity department, working for less than a year, has succeeded in getting 
more publicity in the newspapers, according to its clipping service, than any other 
organization of any sort in the State. One man has handled the publicity, but after 
May 1 two men will be in the department. The federation has a full start of clerical 
help and sufficient office equipment. 

I hope this will answer your purpose. 
. Very truly, yours, 

The Ohio Farm Bureau Federation. 
J. H. Lamnon. 



FARMERS* FEDERATION FACT8. 

The Indiana Federation of Farmers' Associations was organized March 25, 1919. It 
began without membership and without money. For more than two months its office 
was a room in a hotel. Its expenses were paid from the private funds of one of its 
officers. It is still less than 18 months old. 

About a month after its organization arrangements were made with the Indianapolis 
Cordage Co. whereby all farmers in the State could procure twine at 20£ cents per 
pound delivered to their railroad station. This resulted in lowering the price of 
twine, which was selling at from 23 to 29 cents by all companies selling twine in the 
State, and saved thousands of dollars for the farmers. 

This work was followed by an effort to secure a fair deal on the part of wheat buyers 
in the purchase of the 1919 wheat crop. Sharp practices won over fair treatment and 
though overwhelming evidence was presented to Director Barnes of the United States 
Wheat Corporation, and his subordinate, Mr. Irwin, of Philadelphia, showing the 
unfair handling charges of the grain buyers, our effort did not avail. This decision 
against the farmers' federation led to the promotion and building of a great many 
farmers' cooperative elevators, a movement we have promoted in every legitimate way 
and one destined to finally destroy those who unjustly forced $2 2 000,000 from the 
pockets of wheat growers of Indiana last year. Farmers' cooperative elevators will 
collect that $2,000,000 with ample interest. 

The appearance of a new and deadly disease of whest, "Australian take all," was 
followed by prompt action on the part of our organization to stamp it out. In coopera- 
tion with the State authorities we quarantined all infected areas and hastened to 
Washington with proof cf what had been accomplished, to such good purpose that a 
quarantine of all small grains of the entire State by the United States Government 
was prevented. A State-wide quarantine would have caused an enormous loss to 
Indiana grain growers. 
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Oiir organization took a leading part in securing the repeal of the daylight pavings 
law, and was the agency througn which the voice of the Indiana farmers was heard 
and their influence made effective. 

Our corn growers being threatened with a new menace — the corn borer — we sent a 
representative to the Eastern and New England States to make a careful study of the 
situation and report a remedy for the protection of our corn farmers. 

Owing to a so-called car shortage, many of our stock shippers were unable to secure 
cars for the shipment of live stock, suffering great financial loss on this account. Our 
federation took this matter up directly with Members of Congress and the proper 
railroad authorities and secured car service in many cases within 48 hours. TTiis 
service has been repeated many times, saving great inconveniences and tremendous 
losses to shippers of live stock. 

We have, through our live stock committee and our live stock marketing agent, 
now stationed at the stock yards at Indianapolis, corrected a number of evils that were 
costing our members great sums every month. Unloading chutes in the truck division 
were so built that many hogs were crippled. This evil we caused to be corrected, 
thus saving thousands of dollars. Watering troughs were rearranged so that calves 
and sheep could be supplied with clean drinking water. Great injustice was resulting 
from the old custom of weighing calves and sheep with a 10-pound break of the scales. 
We caused new beams to be installed on the calf scales and now the weighing is done 
on a 5-pound break basis, thus saving to Indiana farmers not less than $65,000 per year. 
We secured a reduction of 25 cents per hundred on the price of hay and 25 cents per 
bushel in the price of corn, as charged by the stock yards authorities. We have 
prevented the feeding of spoiled hay to the live stock of our members We found that 
carload shipments were allowed to stand for hours on the belt road, thus causing great 
shrinkage, as well as causing the death of many animals due to neglect and hot weather. 
We took this matter up with the public service commission and have greatly improved 
this service. Loss arising from this source is well illustrated by one car which, on 
July 1, a hot day, reached the belt road at 7.40 a. m., was not unloaded until 6.40 p. m. f 
not only missing the market that day but suff ring a lo3s of 14 large hog3, which died 
of the heat and neglect. Our marketing agent his prevented cruel treatment of 
animals and has prevented improper grading with its consequent losses. 

It was through our association that the interurban freight law was enacted by -the 
special session of the legislature. From an economic standpoint this will prove to 
be one of our most important accomplishments. This bill was written and pushed 
to enactment by our association, being its first legislative victory. This will, at 
once, place at the service' of the farmers for freight hauling purposes, 1,000 miles of 
railroad heretofore practically unused for this purpose. Live stock that formerly 
came to market by truck or steam road may now be quickly delivered to stock yards 
with a minimum of loss. Ask your interurban for this service. Farmers along the 
Ben Hur line who have had this service for the last two years are paid 50 cents per 
hundred more for hogs than those along steam roads an equal distance from this city. 

A great deal of wool was pooled and sold by our county organizations last year 
with great saving to their members. . Pooling this year has been quite general with 
no sales at this time. Pooling this year has developed into a contest between farmer 
and wool buyers. Farmers of the Middle West have pooled 25,000,000 pounds, most 
of which will be finally handled by the wool committee of the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation. Wool buyers in some States are resorting to trickery to discourage 
wool growers and induce them to sell. Thus far our men are sticking. 

We are encouraging in every way the organization of live-stock shipping asso- 
ciations. The3e associations are saving large amounts of money for our members. 
We are prepared to furnish information for organization of these associations. 

Working in cooperation with the Kentucky Farm Bureau we caught the Pearl 
Packing Co., Madison, Ind., red handed in short weighing calves from Kentucky. 
This story was published in the Hoosier Farmer. 

We have assisted many counties in securing sugar by the carload when they were 
not able to get it themselves. 

We have arranged with a Pennsylvania Coal Co. to sell coal to our association and 
have placed orders for more than 200 carloads of anthracite coal. A large amount 
of this ha3 been delivered to the great satisfaction of our members. This, at a time 
when no one else seemed able to secure it. 

We have a live-stock committee, a grain committee, a wool committee, a tomato 
growers' committee, and a legislative committee composed of as good fanners as the 
State affords, earnestly studying marketing problems. President Brown was sent 
to California to studv cooperative marketing methods of the farmers of that State 
with a view to applying them in Indiana. 
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We have taken a leading part in the organization of the American Farm Bureau 
I^e deration, which has already established a traffic department, a department of 
economics, and a legislative department. This national organization will assist 
Indiana in those activities in which one State alone can not get results. 

Finally, we have in little more than a year built up a strong organization that com- 
mands the admiration of its members, the re3pect of its opponents, and the confidence 
of the general public. 

We are sending a weekly publicity letter to practically every newspaper in Indiana, 
telling of the activities of the federation and keeping the public informed as to our 
work in a State and National way. . 

The federation publishes the Hoosier Farmer, its own official organ, the best formers' 
organization paper in the world, at an expense to its members of not to exceed one 
postal card per month. A million five hundred thousand copies have been printed 
and distributed. It stands for the interests of the farmer first, last, and all the time. 
And yet an occasional pessimist tells us the farmers can't organize and are not business 
men. 

The farmers of Indiana have thus far invested about $136,000 in their State organi- 
zation, nearly $40,000 of which is still in our hands in the form of securities, cash, 
and equipment. This total sum is much less than $1 per farm for the farms in the 
State and is far less than 1 cent per acre of farm land in the State. Better financial 
support will lead to more far-reaching results. 

The satisfactory marketing of the farmers' products is the biggest problem before 
the organization and satisfactory results are sure to be accomplished if farmers them- 
selves will give their organization proper support for the length of time necessary to 
work out the details of a system to handle a business of this great magnitude. 

If you think the Indiana farmer should have a voice in the future development of 
the State and the Nation, join,the Indiana Federation of Farmers' Association. 

Do it now! 



ILLINOIS AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION NEWS LETTER NO. 34 — 1920 ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

OF THE ILLINOIS AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION. 

1. Membership increased from 65,000 to 105,000. 

2. Ten working departments created. 

3. Staff of 112 persons employed; 48iull time, 64 part time. 

4. Nineteen hundred and twenty wool pool three times as large, 5,000 more farmers, 
51 more counties, 1,000,000 pounds more wool. 

5. Agreement with veterinarians accomplished. Lower cost of immunizing hogs 
against cholera. Increased responsibility of veterinarians to farmers. Appreciation 
and need of competent veterinarians. 

6. Live-stock survey and reporting service established. Reports from 44,000 farms 
in 55 counties received. An essential step to'minimize disastrous fluctuations. 

7. Established live-stock exchange. Twenty-five thousand dollar business first two 
months. 

8. Placed representatives at Union Stock Yards. 

9. Established service for live-stock shipping associations. A fundamental step 
toward securing large return for producers. 

10. Contributed to national marketing problems of grain, produce, wool, and live 
stock by representation on American Farm Bureau Federation committees. 

11. Delivered 700 carloads of rock phosphate at a saving of $30,000. 

12. Established prompt delivery and accurate analyses on phosphate orders. 

13. Made extensive investigation of rock phosphate production. 

14. Investigated, planned, and promoted local storage of phosphate. 

15. State- wide limestone survey started — 41 deposits inspected. 

16. Prevented farmer investment in unwise limestone enterprises. 

17. Expert advice given 22 counties considering small limestone crushers. 

18. Watched and studied every legislative measure concerning agriculture. 

19. Helped support American Farm Bureau Federation in national legislation by 
effective home work. 

20. Represented at constitutidnal convention every week of session. 

21. Outlined tentative legislative program for 1921. 

22. Held series of district grain marketing hearings. 

23. Studied Canada and Pacific coast cooperative marketing associations. 

24. Cooperating with southern Illinois Milk Producers Association in organizing 
marketing company. 

' 25. Settled 205 claims totaling $6,055.19. 
26. Answered 500 legal inquiries on 15 subjects. 
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Sixth Annual Meeting — Illinois Agricultural Association. 
[January 13-14, 1921, Gold Room, Hotel La Salle, Chicago, 111.] 

The minutes of this meeting are herewith printed and distributed by the office of 
the secretary, Chicago, 111., under direction of the executive committee. 

OFFICER8 FOR 1921. 

President: Howard Leonard, Eureka, Woodford County. 
Vice president: Z. M. Holmes, Mossville, Peoria County. 
Secretary: D. O. Thompson ^Chicago, III. 
Treasurer: George Fox, Sycamore^ DeKalb County. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE — BY CONGRESSIONAL DI8TRICIS. 

Henry McGough, Maple Park, Kane County. 

H. T. Marshall, Serena, La Salle County. 

L. E. Birdsall, Sterling, Whiteside County. 

Robt. N. Clarke, Stronghurst, Henderson County. 

S. H. Thompson, Quincy, Adams County. 

H. M. Wood, Delavan, Tazewell County. 

G. C. Johnstone, Bloomington, McLean County. 

Chas. R. Finley, Hoopeston, Vermillion County. 

J. M. Beckett, Blue Mound, Macon County. 

W. A. McNeill, Chandlerville, Cass County. 

C. H. Bonnell, Owaneco, Christian County. 

A. O. Eckert, Belleville, St. Clair County. 

E. G. Stifle, Robinson, Crawford County. 

N. F. Elder, Raleigh, Saline County. 

Wm. Zeigler, Murphysboro, Jackson County. 

PROGRAM. 

Momma session, January IS, 10 a. m. — President's address, Howard Leonard, 
Eureka, 111; annual report of secretary, D. O. Thompson, Chicago, 111.; annual report 
of treasurer, Geo. A. Fox, Sycamore, 111.; appointment of committees. 

Afternoon session, January IS, 2 v. m. — Annual report of standing committees 
by chairmen: Claims committee, Edwin G. Stifle, Robinson, 111.; club committee, 
J. W. Robinson, Kansas, 111.; dairy committee, Henry McGough, Maple Park, 111.; 
finance committee, J. R. Fulkerson, Jerseyville, III.; fruit and vegetable marketing 
committee, C. F. Kiest, Ashtou, 111.; grain marketing committee, R. N. Clarke, 
stronghurst. 111.; legislative committee, J. W. Morgan, Galva, 111.; limestone com- 
mittee, J. C. Gummersheimer, Columbia, 111. ; live-stock committee, G. C. Johnstone, 
Bloomington, 111.; organization committee, J. C. Sailor, Cissna Park, 111.: poultry 
committee, J. M. Beckett, Blue Mound, 111.; publicity committee, J. P. Stout, 
Chatham, 111.; road committee, Z. M. Holmes, Mossville, 111.; rock phosphate com- 
mittee. H. T. Marshall, Serena, 111. ; report of credentials committee. 

Evening program, January IS, 7. SO p. m. — Farmers and railroad transportation, 
Clifford Thorne, director, transportation department; American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration; election of officers. 

Morning session, January 14, 10 a. in. — Address, Dean E. Davenport, University 
of Illinois; Relation to the county farm bureau to the State and national associations, 
M. L. Mosher, president of the State and National County Agent's Association, Eureka, 
111.; Outlook of American agriculture, J. R. Howard, president, American Farm 
Bureau Federation. 

Afternoon session, January If, 2 p. m. — Report of resolutions committee; Livestock 
marketing, H. W. Mumford, director livestock marketing department, to be followed 
by discussion: Grain marketing, Wm. G. Eckhardt, director grain marketing depart- 
ment, to be followed by discussion; Supply of limestone for Illinois, J. R. Bent, 
director phosphate-limestone department, to be followed by discussion; general 
discussion. 

Special committees. — The following special committees for the annual meeting were 
authorized at the December 14 executive committee meeting and were appointed 
by the president: 

"Resolutions: Z. M. Holmes, chairman, Mossville, 111.; L. E. Birdsall, Sterling, 111.; 
A. C. Everingham, Hutsonville, 111. 
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Constitution committee: H. T. Marshall, chairman, Serena, 111.; J. P. Stout, Chat- 
liam, 111. ; Robert N. Clark, Stronghurst, III. 

Credentials committee: J. R. Fulkerson, chairman, Jereeyville, III.; J. W. Robin- 
son, Kansas, 111.; N. F. Elder, Raleigh, 111. 

Morning Session, January 13. 

Meeting called to order by President Howard Leonard, who, after several announce- 
ments, appointed the following committees: 

Resolutions: Z. M. Holmes, chairman, Mossville, 111.; L. £. Birdsall, Sterling, 111.; 
A. C. Everingham, Hutsonville, 111. 

Constitution committee: H. T. Marshall, chairman, Serena, 111.; J. P. Stout, 
Chatham, 111.; Robt. N. Clark, Stronghurst, 111. 

Credentials committee: J. R. Fulkerson, chairman, Jereeyville, 111.; J. W. Robin- 
son, Kansas, 111.; N. F. Elder, Raleigh, 111. 

ADDRESS OF HOWARD LEONARD, PRESIDENT. 

As we come to the sixth annual meeting of the Illinois Agricultural Association 
it is with no little pride that I review the accomplishments of the past year, and I 
am sure that you will share this with me after you have heard the detailed reports 
of the various departments. Many of you were at the historic meeting in Peoria 
two years ago when our organization adopted its present form, and little did we dream 
that in two short years we would grow from an organization without membership 
and without funds to one at the present that has 105,000 members and a fund of one- 
half million — from an organization with one secretary and stenographer to one that 
has in its employ 23 people doing special work besides the organization force of 35 
men and 30 people doing clerical work. The rapidity of our own growth and the de- 
velopment of the American Farm Bureau Federation as a national force is apt to 
lull us into a feeling of false security and, I believe, we can do nothing better during 
the next two days than to give careful consideration to our past and present positions 
and do constructive planning for the future. 

In watching the growth of our association I like to think of the history of the de- 
velopment of our mid-western agriculture and fancy I can find there many things 
that would tend to explain why we are here to-day giving consideration to problems, 
not only for our own advancement but for the national good. In the struggle for 
existence our pioneer forefathers developed that sturdiness of character and that 
independence in leadership that contributed so much to the development of American 
civilization. I believe that to-day, as perhaps never before, there is need of leader- 
ship in agriculture, in economics, and in citizenship, and we can well insist that we 
be given such consideration that our financial, social, and educational rewards will 
compare favorably with those of other professions. We are primarily producers of 
food, but no longer will it suffice simply to say that we are " producers." We must 
inject into our business intelligence and efficiency if we are to merit the rewards of 
which I just spoke. 

Production. — I would not presume to outline a program of work for the various 
counties represented here but I do want to say to you who are leaders in your respec- 
tive counties that you should give very careful thought to your farm bureau program. 
As our population increases the need for food will increase; and if the census figures 
show anytning it is that a decreasing rural population will have to produce food for an 
ever increasing urban population and, to me, this situation offers to the farm bureaus 
a challenge that is worthy of our best thought and effort. If we are to continue to 
be a self-supporting Nation there are problems of soil building, better seeds, better 
lives tock, better accounting methods, better schools and social advantages that must 
be taken up and solved in such a way that our efficiency will be increased, not only for 
this year and next, but so that we will leave to our children a heritage so based on 
fundamental principles that they can "carry on" successfully when we lay down the 
burden. I feel sure that these problems of production will be taken care of by the 
county farms bureaus and that the State and National organizations can devote their 
energies to helping market in an orderly way the finished product. 

Marketing. — This may sound like a simple process, but please telieve me when I say 
that the problems involved in. changing a marketing system for grain and livestock 
that has been in operation for many years are stupendous, and the sanest minds will be 
required to work out the solution. In the final plan there will be no place for radi- 
calism or selfishness, but it must be based on sound and well established business 
and economic principles. The committee of seventeen is making commendable 
progress toward a grain marketing program and are entitled to the patient and loyal 
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support of all producers, and I am confident that the committee of fifteen will give 
the same con3cientious study to the live-stock marketing problems and will submit 
a plan worthy of our support. 

Organization. — The disastrous slump in prices of our products in the last six months 
has emphasized the necessity for a strong farmers organization that will be on the job 
to find some means of avoiding a recurrence of this condition. One encouraging 
thing to me is the gradual waking up of the general public to the fact that a suc- 
cessful and prosperous agriculture is necessary in order to have a well-fed and pros- 
perous Nation. We may be to blame for the conception the average urban dweller 
has had of us in the past, and we certainly will be at fault if we do not use our organiza- 
tion to establish a closer relationship and a clearer understanding of our mutual prob- 
lems. That we have made a start in this direction is proven by the increasing number 
of big business men, as we are wont to call them, that visit our office or that invite the 
secretary or one of the department directors to confer with them on matters pertain- 
ing to State and National policies. 

Transportation. — One of the problems that has been with us constantly during the 
past year has been that of transportation. Many of our members are now facing a 
tremendous loss, if not absolute ruin, because they could not get cars to ship their 
grain or live stock when they wanted them and when they could have received a 
price that would have yielded them a profit. Those who have studied the railroad 
problem tell us that in the last five years the increase in equipment, trackage, and ter- 
minals has not kept pace with the added loads to be movea, and the marvel of the 
whole situation is that they have been able to do as well as they have. We as shippers 
are .primarily interested in this problem and can well lend our assistance to the working 
out of an adequate transportation system which will include not only the railroads 
but the highways and waterways as well. For years the highways of Illinois have not 
been famous but notorious. We know how we have plowed through mud hub deep 
to get to town even for groceries and mail, and when we think about an all-year-round 
delivery of grain and live stock to market we naturally think first of those months 
when our country roads are in their worst condition. You and I as individual farmers 
are vitally concerned in having a system of country highways that we can use the 
year round to deliver our products to the local market. Without attempting to 
forecast any plan that may be presented by our marketing committees, I feel sure that 
in order to keep a steady flow of food products to the manufacturer and consumer we 
can safely insist on the establishment in Illinois of a system of highways that will 
furnish us an adequate means for our transportation every month in the year. The 
beauty of Illinois is not primarily its lakes and flowing rivers but rather its broad 
and fertile prairies, that yield, with proper treatment, the immense crops of grain and 
live stock that supply the markets of the world; and anyroad-building program should 
be so framed as to give the maximum amount of service for the money expended. 
A comparatively few hard-surfaced boulevards will not serve the purpose. I have 
the word of the State superintendent of highways that at the coming session of the 
legislature there will be introduced a bill providing that the State take over and 
maintain all of the State bond-issue roads under a patrol system similar to that now 
in operation in Wisconsin. I believe that our people are more concerned than ever 
before about our highways, and I am hopeful that we will soon have our roads "famous " 
rather than "notorious." With our highways in such shape so that we can at any 
time of the year deliver our produce to the railroads, we should then be able to have 
them delivered to their destination by the shortest possible route. In the new order 
of things there must be avoided the crosshauls and the roundabout hauls that have 
added to the cost of production and taken nothing from the cost to the manufacturer 
or consumer. I believe that in the solution of our transportation problems we are 
going to use our waterways to good advantage and without any loss to the railroads. 
The one project that is commanding the most attention at the present time and seems 
to offer the quickest relief is the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence deep waterway. We 
have in the Great Lakes an arm of the sea simply waiting for the connecting link by 
the improvement of the St. Lawrence River so that ocean-going vessels may come to 
Chicago, Duluth, Buffalo, and other Lake ports. When this is completed it will 
bring the Middle West 1,500 miles nearer the world's markets. We know now that 
the South American farmer can put his products into our eastern markets cheaper by 
water than we can by rail, and if we are going to compete in the markets of the world 
we must of necessity take advantage of every means possible in order to secure our 
share of the business. 

Finance. — I spoke of the awakening interest the public has in the farmers' business 
and it has been shown in the matter of finance. It has been the custom to furnish 
the farmer credit during the producing season and then reauire him to liquidate. 
The fact is being gradually drilled in that the farmer needs a longer time credit than 
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tliree or six months if we are to have orderly marketing of his products. Our 
attention was directed to this proposition this vear when it became necessary to 
finance the wool pool and it was due, in no small way, to the efforts of our associa- 
tion that arrangements were made whereby the wool pools could be carried until 
such time as they could be sold to meet the market requirements. From that time 
every legitimate means was used to secure for our people the credit so necessary 
for tiie conduct of their business. The earnest ana persistent work of President 
Howard and Mr. Silver of the American Farm Bureau Federation for adequate credit 
for farmers is beginning to bear fruit. On the permanent committee to organize 
a corporation for the financing of our exports is found the name of President Howard 
and we, as a part of the American Farm Bureau Federation, can well be proud of 
such recognition of agriculture. 

Education. — In studying the factors that have entered into the development of the 
Farm Bureau, I think we can safely say that none have played a more important part 
than education. The fact that our institutions of learning have turned out an ever 
increasing number of trained men and women has meant much to the activities 
relative to agriculture. However, the need for trained men who think clearly and 
act sanely is going constantly to increase if we are to follow out and carry through 
the plans for our advancement, and perhaps no problem so nearly touches all of us 
as this one. Not yet has our educational system reached perfection and after a 
service on a high school board for five years, I am free to say that I do not know 
the solution. Of this I am thoroughly convinced: That some means must be supplied 
to bridge the gap between our eight grade country schools and the college that will 
be attractive to our boys and girls who want to fit themselves to be our future efficient 
farmers and competent homemakers. I make the following statement with the 
knowledge that I am very likely to be severely criticized, but I believe my experi- 
ence bears me out in saying that our present primary system of education has a 
tendency in most cases to educate our boys and .girl* away from the farm rather 
than instilling in them a desire to follow and improve a profession that is basic and 
fundamental. Our State University is right now facing the problem of how to 
efficiently serve an ever-increasing enrollment. It seems to me tint very soon we 
will have to decide whether a policy of equipping our State university to handle an 
enrollment of possibly 20,000 or 30,000 students is to be desired or whether our 
University should be a finishing school for those who desire to specialize in the 
professions, and equip our present small colleges or establish other institutions to 
provide a place for those who do not have the means or who do not care to take a 
lull university course. Personally, I believe that in the smaller colleges where the 
personal contact with the instructor is closer the average high school graduate has a 
better chance to attain that poise in character that is so essential in the making for 
good citizenship. To emphasize the value and need of education in agriculture, I 
want to quote from a letter recently received by me from Dean Davenport which 
states the case much more clearly than I can. 

"1. Well trained specialists in all the sciences relating to production, and in the 
statistics and economics of farming as a business, as well as good advisers on the 
cultural side of farm life, such as housing and education; 

"2. More money than has ever yet been supplied for this purpose, not only to 
pay reasonable salaries to high grade men but to provide them with the equipment 
and the means of study of those problems which lie not only in our laboratories but 
in the open country as well; 

"3. The closest possible working connection between these specialists in college 
and station on the one hand and the farmers and their organizations upon the other. 

"I would add emphasis to this last point; first, because it is only through this 
intimate connection that the specialists can find and solve their problems; and sec- 
ond, because it is only throucn this connection that the results of this investigation 
can be made effective. 

" What I mean by that is this: When we come to deal with the general public 
in agricultural terms and in ways to make the dealings effective, those dealings will 
be through organizations such as yours, not through the college and station. 

4 'The college and station men have very definite work to do and they are the 
befit kind of advisers for farmers' organizations upon many matters, as they are 
the best sources of information and the best means of research of the many phases 
of agricultural welfare, but when it comes to dealing with other commercial inter- 
ests, the place of the college man is as a specialist and a witness on the stand, rather 
than that of an advocate or a judge. All of which means that the great business of 
forcing upon the attention of the public the great needs of agriculture and of estab- 
lishing working relations with it will be done, when it is done, by organizations of 
real farmers. 
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''The college man, therefore, is a means to an end, and lie will be a mighty 
means if he is a good enough man and is well supported by sufficient funds to 
enable him to base his opinions upon real facts and not upwon shrewd gjuesses, cer- 
tainly not upon half-truths stated in a way to curry favor with the unthinking." 

The future. — What then are some of the problems of the future? 

1. To devote our best energies toward the solution of our marketing problems. 

2. To assist in the study of a transportation system that will render an effi- 
cient service at a cost not out of proportion to the service rendered. 

3. To aid the general assembly to place upon our statute books laws that are 
just and equitable. 

4. Through our publicity department to keep our own people informed of what we 
are doing and establish a closer relationship with the city. 

5. To study with our leaders in educational work some plan that will prepare 
our boys and girls to be as well equipped for their life work as those in any other 
profession. 

6. To continue to act as the business and service organization of the farmers 
of Illinois. 

7. To conscientiously aid the American Farm Bureau Federation to become what 
we firmly believe it should be — the spokesman of American agriculture. 

The accomplishment of the foregoing will not mean the end of the Illinois 
Agricultural Association but rather to me, they are a few of the activities that are 
immediately ahead of us and I am sure there will always be a need for our State 
association. 

We are standing at the open door of opportunity and, if we enter, we will encounter 
difficulties no one can foresee. If we ao not enter we will lose anything we may 
have gained and will pass into an existence which we will try to temper with the 
thought of ' ' what might have been. ' ' I know you men and those whom you represent 
have the courage and determination to bid us enter and you will continue to give us 
your loyal support and wish us Godspeed. 

secretary's report. 1 

Administration of Illinois Agricultural Association. — Article VII, section 1, of the 
constitution of the Illinois Agricultural Association states: 

"The administrative affairs of the Illinois Agricultural Association shall be vested 
in the executive committee, subject only to such policies and instructions as may be 
adopted by the board of delegates." . 

It is proper that the secretary's report to the board of delegates should embody an 
account of how the affairs of the organization have been administered since a year 
ago to-day. 

The personnel of the committee during 1920 has been as follows: 

Meetings 
Officers: . attended. 

Leonard, Howard, president, Eureka, 111 12 

Holmes, Z. M., vice president, Mossvil^e, 111 13 

Fox, Geo. A., treasurer, Sycamore, 111. 12 

Thompson, D. O., secretary, Chicago, 111 

Executive committee: 

Beckett, J. M., 2 Blue Mound, 111., nineteenth district 3 

Bird sail, L. E., Sterling, 111., thirteenth district 11 

Clarke, Robt. N., Stronghurst, 111., fourteenth district 13 

Elder, N. F., Raleigh, fll., twenty-fourth district 12 

Fulkerson, J. R. , Jersey ville, 111. , twentieth district 10 

Gummersheimer, J. C, Columbia, 111., twenty-second district 11 

Johnstone, G. C, Bloomington, 111., seventeenth district 10 

Kiest, C. F., Anna, 111., twenty-fifth district 12 

Marshall, H. T., Serena, 111., twelfth district 12 

McGough, Henry, Maple Park, 111. , eleventh district 13 

Morgan, J. W., Galva, 111., fifteenth district 11 

Robison, A. L.. sr., Pekin, 111., sixteenth district 5 

Robinson, J. W., Kansas, 111., eighteenth district 12 

Stifle, Edwin G., Robinson, 111., twenty-third district 12 

Stout, J. P., Chatham, 111., twenty-first district 11 

1 Read by P. R. Edgerton, Rock Island County farm advisor, 
i Appointed to fill vacancy Sept. 14, 1920. 
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The committee has met regularly throughout the year on the following dates: Jan- 
u&ry 19, February 10, March 2, April 20, May 11, June 8, July 6, August 3, September 
X4, October 12, November 16, December 14. The meeting of April 20 was held at 
Springfield in the office of the Sangamon County Farm Bureau. All other meetings 
were held in the offices of the association at Chicago. 

That the 18 executive committeemen have been active is shown by the fact that 
the average attendance has been 15.4 at 13 meetings. 

Complete minutes of the meetings have been printed, distributed to the member- 
ship, are on file in the office of the association, and are attached hereto as a part of 
this report. 

Thirteen special committees have been appointed and are actively at work. The 
rule has been to appoint a chairman from the executive committee and the members 
from that body, or from the membership at large, seeking always to name devoted 
men who are intelligent on the special-committee subject. The names of the com- 
mittees and personnel of each follow: 

Claim committee: Stifle, Edwin G., chairman, Robinson, 111.; Birdsall, L. E. 
Sterling, 111.; Elder, N. F., Harrisburg, 111. 

Club committee: Robinson, J. W., chairman, Kansas, 111.; Emerick, B. H., Casey, 
111. : Ross, Russell, D. Kettick 111. 

Dairy committee: M.cGough, Henry, chairman, Maple Park, 111.; Engstrom, E. W., 
Rockford, 111.; Heaton, E. B., Wheaton, 111.; Henke, F., Fruit, 111.; Wakefield, L. W., 
Gurnee, 111.; Olbrich, Jacob, Harvard, 111. 

Finance committee: Fulkerson, J. K., chairman, Jerseyville, 111.; Holmes, Z. M., 
Peoria, 111.; McGough, Henry, Maple Park, 111. 

Fruit and vegetable marketing committee: Kiest, C. F., chairman, Anna, 111.; 
IMeckman, Frank, South Holland, 111.; Eckert, A. O., Belleville, 111.; Leeper, A. B. 
Lima, 111. 

Grain marketing committee: Clarke, R. N., Chairman, Stronghurst, 111.; Hill, A. A., 
Decatur, 111.; Stifle, E. G., Robinson, 111. 

Legislative committee: Morgan, J. W., chairman, Galva, 111.; Gregory, C. V., 
Wheaton, 111.; Thompson, S. H., Quincy, 111. 

Limestone committee: Gummersheimer, J. C, chairman, Columbia, 111.; Mies, 
W. E., Pontiac, 111.; Mautz, L. P., Effingham, 111. 

Live-etock committee: Johnstone, G. C., chairman, Bloomington, 111.; Corea, W. S., 
Whitehall, 111.; Drury, F. E., Jacksonville, 111.; Hinman, D. 0., Cambridge, 111.; 
Kobison, A. L., Pekin, 111. 

Publicity committee: Stout, J. P., chairman, Chatham, 111.; Fleming, Peter, 
Chicago, 111.; Gregory, C. V., Chicago, 111.; Page, Arthur C, Chicago, 111. 

Poultry committee: Beckett, J. M., chairman, Blue Mound, 111.; Ament, Geo. D., 
YorkvUle, 111.; Crome, Kemp, Albion, 111. 

Road committee: Holme3, Z. M., chairman, Mossville, 111.; Birdsall, L. E., Sterling, 
111.; Dickenson, R. L., Chillicothe, 111. 

Rock phosphate committee: Marshall, H. T., chairman, Serena, 111.; Hoit, Otis, 
Geneseo, 111.; Mann, Frank, Gilman, 111.; Ward, Root. E., Benton, III.; Watson, 
Chauncey, De Kalb, 111. 

Departments created: In order to make the work of the association effective, it has 
been necessary to create various working departments. The departments and per- 
sonnel employed are as follows: 

Organization department: Sailor, J. C, director, Cissna Park, 111.; Acheson, John, 
Monmouth, 111.; Bane, M. M., Pontiac, 111.; Benson, A. C, Box 143, Goreville, 111.; 
Bolt, G.E., Warsaw, 111.; Bramlet,H. A., Eldorado, 111.; Burner, T.E., Carthage, 111.; 
Burns, C. C, East Dubuque, 111.; Clarke, Robert N., Stronghurst, 111. ; Clausen, N. P., 
De Kalb, 111.; Cooper, C. J., Sycamore, 111.; Cottingham, Ira, Jerseyville, 111.; Culp, 
Asa B., Eureka, 111.; Cummings, Thomas, Jerseyville, III.; Curtis, John L., Woodland, 
111.; Cutler, Herbert J., Taylorville, 111.; Crofton, C. T., Savanna, 111. ; Easterly, H. G., 
Carbondale, 111.; Eckhardt, Peter, Milan, 111.; Elder, N. F., Raleigh, 111.; Esmond, 
T. W., Ottawa, 111.; Frazee, L. E., Carthage, 111.; Frazier, J. Z., Paris, 111.; Gunderson, 
E. E., Kempton, 111.; Hamilton, R. J., Kewanee, 111.; Hartman, Marcellus, Waterloo, 
111.; Hatch, 0. L., Kewanee, 111.; Hill, A. A., Decatur, 111.; Holmes, Z. M., Mossville, 
111.; Hunt, M. L., Colchester, HI.; Karr, R. F., Iroquois, 111.; Kettring, J. A., Martins- 
ville, 111.; Kunkel, W. O., Cathage, 111.; Lanan, H. A., Kingston, 111.; Lingenfelter, 
John P., Canton, 111.; Lock, Chas. E., Dow, 111.; Lyons, J. P., Pontiac, 111.; Martin, 
Frank R., Kewanee, 111.; McCarrell, H. C, Kinderhook, 111.; McKinley, Chas., Sparta, 
111.; Montgomery, John, Lexington, 111.; Moody, W. H., Cordova, 111.; Moore, Lewis 
A., Charleston, 111.; Mason, J. P., Elgin, 111.; Mullnix, S. M., Lena, 111.; Peasley, 
Chas., Stronghurst, 111.; Plapp, A. J., Malta, 111.; Randolph, V. W., Onarga, 111.; 
Root, C. H., Morris, 111.; Rundles, C. M., Bloomington, 111.; Ryan, J. M., Kewanee, 

91652—22 17 
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111.; Shade, H. S., Lexington, 111.; Smith, W. H., Eureka, 111.; Stevenson, Robt. S., 
Sparta, 111.; Taggart, Claude, Martinsville, 111.; Thompson, S. H., Quincy, 111.; 
Tnomas, J. B., Columbus, 111.; Welch, H. B., Macomb, 111.; Wemhaner, Geo. A., 
Warsaw, 111.; Weston, Lee, Kewanee, 111.; Wolcott, O. E., Lincoln, 111.; Wright, M. 
J., Mt. Carroll, 111. 

(Men on organization work have not all worked full time. The foregoing list 
includes all who have served some time during the year.) 

Executive department: Thompson, D. 0., secretary; Quasey, Mrs. Lee J. 

Publicity department: Bill, Edgar L.; Carson, Velma; Plumb, Chas.; Schechter, 
Grace. 

Finance department: Fox, Geo. A., treasurer; Sederholm, Lily M.; Jensen, Helen. 

General office: Quasey, Lee J., l office manager; Miller, Irville; Bucher, Barbara; 
Bolte, E.; Flatt, G.; Hoff, Janette; Hoff, Ethel; Ignatowski, Pearl; Lindell, Walter; 
Mekota, Vega; Noftz, Harold; Polster, Anna; Reilly, Mary; Sarasinski, Sophie; Smith, 
Lucille E.; Tindolph, Frieda; Young, Ethel. 

Claim and service department: Quasey, Lee J., director; Jacox, CO. 

Legal department: De Young, Frederick H. 

Phosphate-limestone department: Bent, J. R., director; Armstrong, H. H.; Isley, 
R. B.; Lowman, J. C; Brownlow, Martha W.; Carlson, Alice S. 

Livestock marketing department: Mumford, H. W., director; Devine, Lee; Stewart, 
F. A.; Simpson, F. M.; Watson, Jno. C; Corrie, L. L.; Clark, E. M.; Jensen, A. E.: 
lawyer, W. A.; Zoll, Frances. 

Grain marketing department: Eckhardt, Wm. G., director; Murphy, E. F.,Benan- 
der, Dora. 

Dairy marketing department: Larsen, C, director. 

Fruit and vegetable department: Durst, C. E., director. 

Much of the time of the secretary during the past year has been devoted to in- 
augurating the work of the various departments, helping special committees to select 
men for recommendation as directors of the departments and determining the field of 
work. A force of strong men has been called to the work of the association. The 
reports of the directors will show definite progress. 

One-third of the time has been spent outside the office in attendance at meetings 
and conferences both within and without the State. The principal work outside the 
office has been in attending meetings of the mid- West presidents and secretaries, 
which started with a meeting in the office of the Illinois Agricultural Association 
in May. This was followed by a conference at Ames, Iowa, in June; Lansing, Mich., 
in July; Manhattan, Kans., in September; and Columbus, Ohio, in November. The 
purpose of these meetings was to correlate, in so far as possible, the work of the various 
State farm bureaus. Other business occasioned trips to Columbia, Mo.; Muscle 
Shoals, Ala.; St. Louis, Mo. ; North Lake, Wis.; Detroit, Mich.; Madison, Wis.; Lafay- 
ette, Ind.; St. Paul, Minn.; Brookings. S. Dak.; Indianapolis, Ind.; two trips to 
Philadelphia, Pa.; and four trips to Washington, D. C. About 50 Illinois points nave 
been visited and either a meeting attended or a conference held. 

The size of the organization at the present time may be shown by the fact that 
during the past year 111 people have been in the employ of the association, either 
on full or part time. Add to this 50 farmers who have served in the capacity of 
executive committeemen and members of special committees and you have two 
outstanding facts: First, that a large body of people have been actively employed 
in the work of the association, and, second, that this body of people has worked 
under the immediate direction of the 50 farmers in their capacity as committeemen. 
Add one other fact — that the total funds which have been expended in the work have 
1 een received from individual farmers in the State, each paying a five-dollar mem- 
bership fee, and from no other source — and you have before you a view of the 
farmer8 , organization, paid for by farmers, and directed by farmers, and which is 
built to serve the purposes of present-day agriculture in Illinois. 

The purpose of the Illinois Agricultural Association at the present must be to so 
organize itaelf that it may function in creating numerous cooperative business 
organizations. As these organizations are created and take up their burden of work, 
the purpose of the Illinois Agricultural Association will necessarily change. Ac- 
cording to whether or not it is able to adapt itself to the work which it is imperative 
for it to do, and so change its functions that it will meet the needs of the situations 
as they may arise, the association will succeed or fail. 

A fair start in the work has been made. A membership of over 100,000 is gratify- 
ing, but it is far from being a complete roll of the farmers of the State of Illinois. 
A large majority of the farmers of Illinois are members of the farm bureaus and of 



i From March, 1920, to January, 1921. 
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the State association and are giving these organizations their moral and financial 
support in order that they may properly perform the work before them. An industry 
as large as agriculture, with its large capital investment, the great numbers of people 
employed in it. the great number of matters depending upon its prosperity, can not 
"be satisfied with common representation in the affairs of the world. The association 
lias need to grow in its membership, financial strength, and moral support in order 
that it may continue to work in its various fields of activities and serve the purpose 
for which it was created. 

treasurer's report. 

Income statement jor year ending Dec. 31, 1920. 
Income: 

Membership dues collected $415, 145. 49 

Interest on bank balances 525. 30 

Phosphate sales $202, 260. 14 

Less phosphate purchases 197, 517. 00 

4, 749. 14 

Commission livestock Exchange 259. 90 

Total income $420, 679. 83 

Expenses: 

Departmental — 

Organization $156, 463. 51 

General live stock 3.1, 076. 75 

Dairv live stock 2, 532. 06 

Grain marketing 22,235. 11 

Produce marketing 1, 240. 64 

Phosphate-limestone 20, 132. 70 

Finance 9, 897. 46 

Publicity ' 11, 609. 24 

Claim 3, 458. 54 

Dairy produce marketing 4, 516. 29 

263,162.30 

General office expenses — 

Salaries (clerical help) 9, 412. 65 

Office rent 8, 532. 11 

Light, repairs, insurance, and taxes. . . 1, 246. 88 

Printing and mailing 11, 329. 73 

Stationery and office supplies 9, 965. 48 

Telephone and telegraph 1, 691. 14 

Machine rentals, freight, cartage, ex- 

press^ miscellaneous (sundries) 862. 01 

Depreciation office furniture and fix- 
tures 2, 582. 57 

45, 622. 57 

Other expenses — 

Executive 21, 420. 91 

Speakers' bureau • 1,705.57 

Labor agency 1, 052. 30 

Car survey 1, 696. 71 

Annual meeting 1, 708. 25 

American Farm Bureau Federation.. 50,468.34 

78, 052. 08 

Total expense r 386, 836. 95 

Balance, excess of income over expense 33, 842. 88 



Balance sheet, Dec. SI, 1920. 

ASSETS. 

Sycamore National Bank $12, 964. 65 

On hand 11, 322. 53 

Total.... $24,287.18 
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Accounts receivable: 

Due from county farm bureaus $20, 979. 41 

Due on sales of phosphate 12, 579. 40 

Total *.. $33,558.83 

Miscellaneous personal accounts 564. 52 

Advanced to Tennessee office 2, 000. 00 

Advances to employees for traveling expenses 445. 75 

Inventory — stationery and supplies 539. 60 

Prepaid office rent 3, 333. 00 

Automobiles — Tennessee office 786. 66 

Office furniture and equipment — all departments 18, 912. 85 

Less reserve for depreciation 3, 782. 57 

15,130.28 

Total 80,645.80 

LIABILITIES. 

Accounts payable 5, 003. 56 

Reserve for 1920 dues — American Bureau Federation 5, 000. 00 

Deferred credits — Membership dues collected in advance 410. 00 

Accumulated revenue (surplus) 70, 232. 24 

Total 80,645.80 

Respectfully submitted. 

George A. Fox, Treasurer. 
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EXPLANATORY NOTES REGARDING PRECEDING TABLE. 

Membership dues are regarded as past due if not paid at the beginning of membership year even when 
extension of time is granted for later payment. 

Active membership: Active members are those whose dues are paid for the membership year and those 
past due less than 12 months. 

Delinquents are members past due more than 12 months and not yet canceled. 

Cancellations are memberships dropped for cause. 

Transfers include members who have removed from the county while yet active members. 

The preceding table of figures regarding memberships and collections by counties is based on the mem- 
bership audit and subsequent reports from the counties. 

Column 14 is based on remittances and expense credits. 

Columns 2 to 13, inclusive, contain a small percentage of error due to incomplete reports from some 
counties. This error is negligible, however, so far as the grand total for the State Is concerned. 

Column 7, called adjustment, contains errors in number of memberships indicated in column 1, also 
inactive memberships that can not be classified as canceled, transferred, or delinquent. 

Columns 10, 11, and 12 contain collections that have been reported by the county to the State treasurer 
during the year 1920. 

Column 10 is for memberships due in 1919 and paid or reported by the county to the State treasurer in 
1920. 

Column 11 is for memberships due in 1920 and reported collected by the county in 1920. 

Column 12 is memberships reported as collected in 1920 for dues payable subsequent to 1920. 

Column 13 is the total collections reported in columns 10, 11, and 12 and represents the total collections 
die from county to State treasurer for the year 1920. 

Column 14 represents the total remittance to the State treasurer from the county in 1920 for member- 
ship dues. 

REPORT OP FINANCE COMMITTEE. 

J. R. Fulkerson. Mr. President, ladies, and gentlemen: Our treasurer, Mr. Fox, 
has given you a splendid report of the financial condition of our association and the 
finance committee thought rather than review this report it would be more interesting 
to you to hear something of the workings of this committee. 

This organization is a large machine, made up of several great, constructive depart- 
ments, whose chairmen are reporting to you this afternoon. This machine is traveling 
at a high rate of speed hurried on by the people at home, who are calling "Get there, 
get there quick, but we must remember that the Illinois Agricultural Association 
is making its first trip over this road. There are many bumps ahead that we do not 
know about, and we can not run with safety without a brake. 

When you look over the report and see that our association spent last year a little 
over $386,000, we wonder whether the finance committee will remind you of the 
epitaph on the departed motorist's tombstone, which reads: 

Here lies John Blake, 
Tread softly as you pass; 
He thought his foot was on the brake- 
But it was on the gas. 

Please remember this is a big machine, carrying some load, and it takes gas to make 
the hills. 

The finance committee is composed of three members, Mr. McGough, from near 
Chicago; Mr. Holmes, from near Peoria; and myself, from near St. Louis, representing 
members from the different parts of the State. Matters pertaining to finance are re- 
ferred to this committee. The members of the committee handle no money of tht 
association. Every month , on the day preceding the regular meeting of the executive 
committee, the finance committee meets, checKs, and audits all bills. If there is a 
bill that is not perfectly clear and regular, the bill is laid aside. Later it is taken up 
and discussed. A representative from the department where the bill originated is 
called in to explain. If there are any items in the bill that should not be there they 
are deducted and the bill approved for the correct amount. At the close of the year 
the finance committee on the order of the executive committee, and without con- 
sulting the treasurer, employs a certified public accountant to audit the books of the 
association and report his findings to the members. I give you here the report of the 
auditor for the year just closed: 

AUDIT BY CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT. 

To the members of the Illinois Agricultural Association: 

Gentlemen: We have audited the books of Geo. A. Fox, treasurer of your associa- 
tion, for the calendar year 1920, and present herewith an income statement showing 
the operations for the year and a balance sheet showing the financial position of the 
association as at the close of the year. 
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The income statement shows a total income of $420,679.83, and an excess of income 
over expense for the year of $33,842.88. This is after allowing for depreciation and 
for additional estimated 1920 dues to the American Farm Bureau Federation. The 
income shown herein includes cash actually collected by the county farm bureaus, 
whether received by the association or not, but does not include dues not paid by 
members. 

As to the balance sheet : Cash on hand and in bank has been verified . The amou nts 
due from county farm bureaus represents actual collections made by them which are 
realizable at practically full value. We have taken up in the accounts all the unpaid 
liabilities, as far as we are able to determine, and we have also reserved for estimated 
1920 dues payable to the American Farm Bureau Federation, $5,000. The exact 
amount of this liability has not been determined. 

We find that all cash shown on the books as having been received has been accounted 
for, and disbursements have been made only on approved vouchers or other sufficient 
authority. 

In our opinion the accompanying balance sheet, which was taken from your books 
and agrees therewith, truly sets forth the financial position of the association at Decem- 
ber 31, 1920. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Albert T. Bacon & Co., 
Certified Public Accountant. 

It would be neither wise nor proper for the finance committee at this time to map 
ut a course to be followed during the coming year, as unforeseen conditions are sure 
to arise. However, in retiring from the finance committee, there is one thought I 
would like to leave with you. It is one that has often come to me during the past 
two years that I served as chairman of this committee, watching the Illinois Agri- 
cultural Association grow from almost nothing to a half-million dollar concern in less 
than 24 months' time. 

RECOMMENDS RESERVE FUND. 

This association was not organized as a commercial enterprise. However, "It 
was," as our slogan says, "organized for business," and its finance department should 
be managed in a business way. Our organization department has done its work and 
done it well, but there will be times when our annual pavments will come in slowly; 
times when money among farmers will be scarcer than it is to-day. Then will come 
the test of the real strength of this association. Is it wise to risk letting a great work 
like that of the grain marketing, live stock marketing, or some other important depart- 
ment fail, just at the most important moment, for a lack of funds to carry it through? 
Is it just and right to ask the representatives from your districts on the executive 
committee who are already donating their time and labor to loan their personal 
credit to tide this association over a critical place? Many labor organizations own 
real estate and office buildings valued up in the millions. They have a permanently 
established credit and can borrow money at any time. I hope to see the day come 
in the near future when the Illinois Agricultural Association may have a hundred 
thousand dollars invested in United States Government bonds, which could be put 
up as collateral at a moment's notice. This idea of collecting dues and tying them 
up may not be very popular with the members down home, but it is good business. 
Tnink it over. 
Respectfully submitted. 

J. R. Fulkerson, Chairman. 

Z. M. Holmes. 

Henry McGough. 

Afternoon Session, January 13. 

farmers and railroad transportation. 
By Clifford Thorne, Director, Transportation Department, American Farm Bureau Federation. 

This is a magnificent audience. It is the first time that I have met members of 
the Illinois Agricultural Association, and with the strength and power back of the 
organization which this indicates, I believe that it will be a force in the affairs of this 
State. At the present time I wonder what you folks consider is the most important 
question confronting you and me? There are so many issues, so many problems, 
that folks are discussing it is hard for us, out of the great mass of issues and subjects, 
to pick out those of supreme importance. I have one suggestion in that connection. 
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In the eighteenth century, above the problems connected with the relief of the 
poor and the reform of the criminal was the question involving the protection of the 
individual against the tyrannv of government, which will forever distinguish that 

Seriod. America sets the pace for the rest of the world. In the nineteenth century, 
uring the time of Wendell Phillips, Daniel Webster, and Abraham Lincoln, it was 
the temperance question, the tariff question, the currency question, wars with 
Mexico, bpain, and England ; but so far as this Nation is concerned, the issues which 
will distinguish that century for all time to come were the preservation of the Union 
and abolition of slavery. 

To-day, what is the question of supreme consequence? Are we too close to have a 
proper perspective? Is our vision so thoroughly distracted by a multitude of details 
that we can not have the proper notion of the .relative importance of things? Is our 
vision so thoroughly distracted by a multitude of details that we can not pick out the 
issue of surpassing importance? I have a suggestion. You mav consider whether or 
not I am right. If I am wrong, then I ask what, to your mind, is the most important 
of all. 

Railroads second greatest industry. — The moral fiber of an awakened democracy has 
been strengthened during the past few years, but there is now looming up upon the 
horizon of questions and problems that are being discussed those that relate to organ- 
ized business. During the past century the invention of the steam engine, making 
it of commercial use, the development and uses of electricity in the various avenues 
of industrial life, have rendered possible vast organizations of humanity into a few 
great consolidations. These organized institutions have brought with them some 
tremendous problems. One of the most remarkable examples of organized industry 
that we have in the present generation is the railroad industry. I think you folks 
will concede that the agricultural industry is the greatest in the world, but second to 
agriculture comes the railroad industry. 

We pay a tax to the railroads on practically everything we buy or sell ; we pay a 
tax every time we go any place. The total amount 01 gold and silver coin and bullion 
in the United States would not pay the earnings of American railroads for one year. 
It has been estimated that the value of our railroads exceeds the value of all the 
manufacturing machinery and tools, all the agricultural implements and tools, added 
to the total value of all the live stock and the capitalization of all the National banks 
combined, and yet this stupendous industrv has sprung into existence within the 
lives of people whom you and I have seen. \Ve are just nibbling around the edges of 
the railroad question — just learning the alphabet. 

Freight rates unfair. — I want to give you a couple of illustrations of the magnitude, 
the importance of this phase of our work. A few years ago I had on the witness stand 
down at Keokuk, Iowa, a gentleman by the name of Hugh L. Cooper. Did you 
ever hear of him? He has built more water power than any other three men that 
ever lived. I was trying to get a reduction of rates to Keokuk. At that time there 
was a discrimination in favor of St. Louis ranging from 4 to 9 cents a hundred pounds. 
Mr. Cooper had charge of the construction of the feeokuk Dam. He would be assumed 
to estimate to its full the importance of water power, would he not? I asked Mr. 
Cooper, " About what is the cost of power in the manufacture of some staple com- 
modity? " He said it had been estimated by experts that the cost of making flour 
at that time under normal conditions was around 1$ cents a hundred pounds. We 
were seeking to remove a differential of from 4 to cents a hundred pounds in freight 
rates. 

In other words, if the manufacturers and citizens of Keokuk had built that great 
Keokuk Dam out of their own pockets, and if they had given the power free of cost 
to anybody that would locate in Keokuk, it would pay such a concern to locate at 
Kansas City or St. Louis rather than at Keokuk, although they were getting their 
power free of cost, if they would only come to Keokuk. 

In other words, the removal of a little difference of from 4 to 9 cents a hundred 
pounds in freight rates was more important to the industrial development of Keokuk 
than the building of the greatest water power plant on the face of the earth at her very 
doors. 

A thoroughly organized industry. — One other illustration. A few months ago 1 was 
in a room not as large as this in which there was being determined a case involving 
$1,600,000,000 a year to one organized industry in America, so thoroughly organized, 
gentlemen, that Congress had exempted it from the antitrust legislation, so thoroughly 
organized that if it were subject to the Sherman law it could not continue in its present 
activities 30 days, so thoroughly organized that Congress contemplated for awhile 
enforcing a compulsory consolidation of all the carriers in the United States, so 
thoroughly organized that they select little groups of men that determine the cost 
of service that they have to sell for every town, village, and hamlet, every man, 
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woman, and child, by united action they fix the price that you and I must pay to 
them, they fix the price absolutely, subject to the regulation and control of the 
Government. You and I would not consent to it otherwise. 

When folks discuss the advisability of fixing the price on farm products, please 
remember that accompanying such attempts must go rigid Government regulation of 
the prices that others must pay. We have had some taste of that in the past. We 
have had unintelligent regulation at times, which has not been just. The railroads 
make the same claim. 

Big men cooperate. — I have a little clipping here from a publication called The 
Capitalist published at Boston, in which the writer states, "When Chairman Clark," 
referring to the chairman of the Interstate Commerce Commission, "and his com- 
mission succeeded in bankrupting all the railroads of the country, as they are evi- 
dently trying to do, and destroying the railroad service, your common people may 
be content to go back to the good old ox-team service, but they may, on the other 
hand, rise up and send the whole industry-destroying outfit, including Chairman 
Clark and his commission, back to the bushes, where, with their wings clipped, they 
may be appreciated." In another place he recommends that they ought to be strung 
up to a tree. [Laughter.] I wanted that passage. You will have to take my word 
for it. 

The otrher day I listened to a statement by the president of one of the principal 
'western railroads in the city of Chicago to the effect tnat the whole purpose and policy 
of legislation in the past has been restrictive up to the transportation law of 1920. 
Gentlemen, if it be true that we have been too hard on the railroads, it is time for 
us to change our policy. I am not going to take this occasion for reviewing at length 
the details of railroad earnings and expenses, but I do want to warn you in regard 
to the facility with which statistics can be twisted to prove almost anything desired. 
I have been asked to repeat a former address to you here this afternoon. Therefore 
if some of you folks have neard what I am going to tell you, you will have to sit patiently 
or get out of the room. I have no apology to make. 

Subtle propaganda. — I hold in my hand a book entitled "Railroad Freight Rates," 
by McPherson. The title-page bears this legend: " Lecturer of transportation, Johns 
Hopkins University." Shortly after, or about that time, Mr. McPherson was director 
of the Bureau of Railway Economics maintained at Washington, D. C. It is a very 
cleverly written book. It is full of statements of facts of importance, splendidly 
phrased, persuasively told. It is a book that will go onto the desks of college pro- 
fessors and presidents, newspaper editors, business men, magazine editors, ana so 
forth, and it will gain their confidence. One day I was glancing through it before 
reading it. I noticed toward the close the chapter, " Conclusion." At the end the 
eighteenth item read as follows: 

" Statistics based upon returns published by the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
the Census Bureau, and the Department of Agriculture show that while the average 
wage paid by the railroads is greater than that paid by the agricultural industry or 
the manufacturing industry the railroads produce a far greater return, measured per 
employee, and have far fewer employees in proportion to capital, but that, notwith- 
standing this, their net return averages less than one-half of that in agricultural and 
is far less than one-third of that obtained in the manufacturing industry. In the 
eyes of the investor they are therefore at a disadvantage in comparison with either 
of these principal fields of activity." 

I wanted to see the statistics on which that conclusion was based. Immediately 
preceding page 376 it gives a compilation of figures, in which it attempts to show that 
the return to agriculture was about double the return paid to the railroads. In this 
connection I find that the writer indicates that for the latest published figure available 
at the time the book was written the total capital represented in agriculture was 
$30,000,000,000 in round numbers. The wages paid labor was $393,000,000. The 
number of farmers and farm laborers was 10,000,000. Now, remember, $390,000,000 is 
the wage paid labor and there were 10,000,000 farmers and farm laborers. That 
made an average of around $38 or $39 per year per man on American farms. That is 
a very, very handsome annual income, is it not? [Laughter.] 

The same table shows that wages paid railroad labor was $839,000,000 and the 
number of salary and wage earners 1,300,000 — in other words, an average of $607 per 
man in the railroad field. I wonder if the fallacy has occurred to you. In the rail- 
road field everybody reported their wage or salary, from the president down to the 
section hand. On the farm the Department of the Census did not get the wages the 
farmer paid himself. In other words, we are assuming that farmers work for nothing. 
Further, I find that if the average wage or salary paid the men on American farms 
at the time this was reported, using that table itself as authority, was $607, the same 
as that paid railroad men at that time, the total value of the products of the farms 
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would fall short of paying the labor cost alone by several hundred millions of dollars, 
and there would not have been one penny left as a return on $30,000,000,000 worth of 
agricultural land. 

In other words, the table is not worth the paper it is printed on, and yet such infor- 
mation as that, gentlemen, is circulated throughout the country and serves as a 
foundation for misleading many of our best thinkers. 

Juggles the figures. — A few years ago I was in the midst of a case, March 20, 1917, 1 
think it was, that Mr. Rea and other railroad officials appeared before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and said there was a crisis in the railroad industry, and they 
must have an advance immediately without any investigation. We succeeded in 
persuading the commission that no conclusion should be arrived at without an ade- 
quate investigation. Later, in going over the data 2 we found that during the month 
of February the figures for which were just coming in when President Rea and others 
appeared before the Interstate Commerce Commission — we found that the net income 
of the Pennsylvania system, using the bulk of the property belonging to the sys- 
tem in compiling the table, had declined until it was one-tenth of what it was 
during the preceding month of January. Certainly there was a crisis if a few great 
railroad systems would show such remarkable decline. However, though, fortu- 
nately, the investigation lasted long enough until we got the April figures in, and we 
found that the net income of the Pennsylvania system for the month of March was 
ten times what it was for February, and April kept about the same place. There 
was simply a swing of the pendulum during that month. It should not be accepted 
as any indication of tendencies. 

Railroad sob stuff. — I looked back during the preceding 10 years and found the 
same thing had occurred just twice before, once because of a flood in Ohio and other 
States where the Pennsvlvania has large mileage, and the other time was in February, 
1914, when the railroads again said there was a crisis on and didn't want to give me 
30 days in which to prepare a brief in a case that involved something like 4,000 pages 
of record. In the handling of statistics it is possible to do many things. In 1917, in 
the spring, they attempted to show what they were going to make, net, for that year, 
by estimating expenses on the basis then in vogue and applying those estimated 
expenses to the actual earnings of the preceding year. By the adoption of such a 
method, gentlemen, you can prove every year, prettv near, would be a failure if 
you allow for increased expenses without allowing anything for increased earnings. 

Fifty million — twentieth century profit. — In the fall, on rehearing, we chanced to 
have the actual statistics for 9 months of the eastern railroads, and it proved what? 
It proved that the actual net earnings of the eastern railroads in 9 months were 
$50,000,000 greater than what George Stuart Patterson, chief counsel for the Penn- 
sylvania System in that case had attempted to prove would be the net earnings for 
an entire year of 12 months. We made a photograph of that part of Mr. Patterson's 
brief where he said that, made, another photograph of the exhibit of the railroads 
in the case, put them side by side, put a binding around it, and called the exhibit 
"A Twentieth Century Profit." and introduced it in the record. 

I have up here a set of exhibits that were used in the case closed just this last year. 
In this connection one day I had the president of the Southern Pacific lines on the 
stand, Mr. Kruttschnitt. During the cross-examination I saw him referring to a sheet 
of paper constantly. Finally I asked him if there was anything confidential or secret 
about that sheet of paper, and he thought not, possibly, and by advice of counsel 
he let me look at it. I then took it and had it photographed and introduced in the 
record. Mr. Kruttschnitt was attempting to show they were going to operate in the 
red on the great Southern Pacific line. I found that Mr. Kruttschnitt had made an 
allowance and expense account or equalization of maintenance, a book-keeping figure, 
that did not occur during the preceding vear. I think the total amounted to some- 
thing like $5,000,000. Yes; it is right before my eyes. If he had left out that book- 
keeping figure of equalization of maintenance the net would have been very substan- 
tial, in fact as great as it was approximately the preceding year. Further, I found 
on the right-hand side of this sheet ''Atlantic Steamship Lines," which he included 
in the totals he was using to demonstrate the inadequacy of railroad rates in the 
western part of the United States. The steamship lines are subsidiary to the South- 
ern Pacific, and had he not used the Atlantic steamship lines the exhibit would 
prove the contrary to what I have just stated. 

Analyze the figures. — The only thought that I desire to leave with you in this con- 
nection is the absolute necessity of making a careful analysis of figures and statistics 
before you accept any conclusions from any man in regard to them. Relative to the 
sources of information that we have available to us, you and I make up our minds 
largely on the basis of facts that are told to us. It becomes all important that our 
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sources of information shall be trustworthy. I want to relate a little instance one 
day that occurred on a Pullman coming west from Washington. I was going over 
the statistics conected with one of our cases. A gentleman across the aisle said 
" What is it that you are examining there? 71 And I said, "Statistical tables in the 
advance rates case offered by the railroads." "Well," he said, "I am not one of 
those that want to starve the railroads." I said, "Starve the railroads? Why, I 
didn't know there was anybody that wanted to do that." "Well," he said, "there 
are some folks that claim that this advance in rates should not go into effect." " Yes; 
I am one of those, and I have a table right in front of me I would like to show you," 
I said to him. At first he was somewhat indignant and impatient, but finally I 
persuaded him to look at the data. What did it show? That the railroads in the 
Eastern districts had, rich and poor, big and little, all consolidated, earned that 
year net, above all operating expenses and taxes, 8.07 on all capital stock outstanding 
in the hands of the public, water and all. At first he didn t believe his eyes. I 
told him I did not compile those figures. They were compiled by the railroads 
themselves. "Well," he said, "that does not correspond witn the information that 
I have been getting." Finally he said, "Would you be willing to speak before the 
Chicago Association of Commerce and go over this subject somewhat extensively 
with us? " I said. " Yes* but I assure you you can not succeed in making a date of 
such a character/ At that time I was chairman of the Iowa railroad commission; 
I think I was president of the National Association of Railway Commissions, including 
all of the State commissions in the country, as well as the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. He might have felt justified in extending such an invitation, but I was so 
confident that it would be impossible for him to make such an engagement that I 
agreed to go, resting confident that I would not be compelled to comply with the 
promise. I told him on such and such a date the association had arranged for a 
speech from President Willard, on another date they had arranged for a speech with 
President Kearney of the Wabash, and in all of the conferences or hearings they 
had had they had not arranged for one hearing by those opposing the advance. He 
said, "Well, I chance to be a personal friend of the chairman of the program com- 
mittee, and I know that I will have no trouble. We are entitled to hear both sides 
of these questions." I said, "All right, just try it once." And he did. 

Ijetter telh story. — Here is the letter I finally received: 

"After my return to the city I called on Mr. Latham, who for the past year has 
been in practical charge of the program committee of tne association of commerce 
and has control of speaker's assignments, and I told him of the talk I had with 
you; that I thought the subject was a live one and the association would generally 
be interested in the subject; that one side had been heard and the other side had 
not; and that I thought you were the man to present that side of the question. 

" He was at once interested and offered to nelp bring it about; but the difficulty 
I had not looked for is this, the present officers go out of office at the end of this year 
and there is no meeting until after the annual election, which this year takes place 
some time in January. He naturally did not feel like making any arrangement for 
his successor, and tne name of his successor is not known. However, I saw the 
association manager, at Mr. Latham's suggestion, who referred me to the chairman 
of the traffic committee. I saw the gentleman and had a very peculiar interview. 
The impression I carried away was this, that the traffic committee had made up its 
mind that the merchants in Chicago generally were willing that an advance should 
be made, at least as an experiment; but that the committee would probably be 
opposed to having any discussion on this side of the question because it was the 
right side, and as the facts were presented the conclusion was unavoidable that the 
advance ought to be opposed. 

"In other words, that they had made up their minds the wrong thing ought to be 
done, and therefore did not want the wood set afire by having the facts known. I 
replied that that kind of reasoning did not appeal to me and I would try to find out 
if the association of commerce would not prefer to know the facts and form their 
opinions themselves. It might be good policy for the priest to take the sacraments 
and furnish us our opinions. But it is not good democracy or politics. Unless the 
the chairman will necessarily determine the postponement too late, I will make it 
my business to find out whether either side of a fair question can be suppressed in 
the association of commerce in that way. There is no doubt a hearing in the matter 
suggested would reach wider audiences than any other question. And while my 
preconceived notions are against you, I will do what I can to help secure an oppor- 
tunity to learn the facts." 

I received another letter about a month later in which he said that he was still 
trying to bring it about. And that is the last I ever heard of it. 
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Gag ride. — Gentlemen, I could give you illustration after illustration of how actually 
the gag rule — nothing less, nothing more, than the gag rule — has been used to suppress 
facts on the railroad question. I will give you one more illustration. One day I 
was trying a case back in Washington, and it occurred to me that I was acquainted 
with tne editor of one of the Washington dailies, a personal friend of mine for many 
years. I went to this editor and said "You are not giving us a square deal. You 
are publishing all of the evidence on the railroad side and none on the other side of 
this issue. ' ' I said " It is not fair. " "I know that is right, Clifford, and I want you 
to tell me the other side. I haven't got hold of it. Will you eat lunch with me Sat- 
urday noon and we will spend all afternoon, if necessary, until I hear the other side 
of this story." I agreed to it. Saturday afternoon came and I went down with 
him to the cafe under the Willard Hotel. On the way over he said, "Now, I have 
invited half a dozen other fellows to eat with us," and* he named them. I imme- 
diately protested. I said, "I don't want to have a general meeting with a lot of 
folks. I thought we would get off by ourselves and talk this thing over." "Well," 
he said, "I told the other fellows to keep their mouths shut and you are going to 
have the floor. Now, if you want to, I will change the date, but they are waiting 
for us downstairs." I said, "All right, let's go." We went down and I told my 
story. At the conclusion of it one of the gentlemen said, "That story ought to be 
told to all the citizens of this country just as you have told it. Can't it be gotten 
out?" Another gentleman said "I know there is just one publication to run that 
story, and there is just one man to write it." The publication named was the Sat- 
urday Evening Post; and I was the individual to write it. I told him, "Why, you 
can't get that story in the columns of the Saturday Evening Post for love or money." 
"Well," he said, "You don't know who you are talking to. Mr. Lorimer is a per- 
sonal friend of mine. I shall arrange it." I said, "I think the proper way is to 
arrange a conference with Mr. Lorimer. I have confidence in Mr. Lorimer's integrity. 
I think he has been simply surrounded, and if you will only give me an opportunity 
to sit across the table from him and talk this thing through once, with the tables 
in front of us, I believe that Mr. Lorimer will see the justice of our position." "All 
right," he said, "I will go over and arrange it now." He went to the long-distance 
phone, but the Saturday Evening Post offices were closed that afternoon. It was 
Saturday afternoon. He said he would arrange it by letter. 

Another gentleman present said, "You can have 500 words in every paper in the 
country belonging to the Western Newspaper Union." Another gentleman said, 
"You will get an invitation from Colliers, shortly." Another gentleman, the man 
who was the host of the occasion, said, "You can have two columns in my paper any 
time you want it. That is my contribution to the cause." 

Things looked rather cheerful, didn't they? Well, what happened? That is 
chapter one. Now, let's read chapter two. Colliers never sent the invitation. 
Lorimer declined even to talk about it. The only man in the crowd that made good 
was the man about the 500 newspapers of the Western Newspaper Union. Lorimer 
and The Saturday Evening Post three years previously, gentlemen, accepted a con- 
tribution from me on this subject by telegraph, in order to locate me so I could read 
the proof, and get it in an early edition; but in 1914 they didn't see their way clear 
to even talk about it. 

Editors agree to help, but. — What happened to my friend, the editor of the Wash- 
ington paper? A few weeks later we had Mr. Smith, the president of the New York 
Central, on the witness stand. In his direct testimony Mr. Smith said that his com- 
pany was going to the dogs. I think the expression he used was it was "going to the 
devil as fast as it could," that it was operating in "red." On cross-examination, Mr. 
Smith was forced to answer that the net income of the New York Central amounted 
to over 11 per cent above all expenses and all taxes, over 11 per cent on all its capital 
stock outstanding in the hands of the public; he admitted that his net income ex- 
ceeded that of any previous year, with one exception, in its entire history. At the 
conclusion of the cross-examination a member of the commission listening to the 
testimony leaned forward and said, "Mr. Smith, you used a rather homely expression 
in your opening statement and now I want to ask you, using the same phrase, if after 
glancing through these figures, if perchance you are not getting away from the devil 
as fast as you can, instead of going toward him? " That daily published Mr. Smith's 
direct testimony, devoting altogether, I think, five or six columns, commencing on 
the front page; and not one paragraph of the cross-examination. That daily editor- 
ially indorsed the position that Mr. Smith took. 

A few days later the editor of that paper was invited out to the home of Mr. John 
Snoor; this editor and myself were the guests at dinner that evening of Mr. Snoor. 
Mr. Snoor took me out to his home. On the way he said," When we get out there, 
please don't twit Mr. Blank. He hates this just as much as you or I do, but remember 
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ike is Mr. Blank's servant, and has to do what he tells him to do.*' That evening 

around that dining table I was covered with compliments and bouquets because of 

th.e work that I haa been doing, by the editor of the daily which I have just described. 

Universities, too. — I could give you many, many illustrations, gentlemen. One 

time a professor over here in Iowa asked me to deliver a course of lectures; asked me 

to give two lectures on the railroad question before the State university. I accepted, 

and went over and gave them. Later he said, "Wouldn't it be nice to have a course 

of about 12 lectures on regulation of business to give to those students? " I thought it 

would. He said, "Would $600 be an adequate compensation? " I thought so; I 

was a country lawyer in a country town in Iowa and was perfectly agreeable to it. 

That professor got the appropriation through, but when it came to selecting the man 

to give the course he found trouble. It finally resulted in selecting a member of 

the Interstate Commerce Commission and the general solicitor for the Chicago & North 

Western for the State of Iowa to deliver the course. [Laughter.] 

But in the light of experiences that we have been having, is it true that you 
have been fair to the railroads? That is a just question to ask, and you know recent 
developments — what they indicate, what has occurred. Now, let's stand off candidly 
and fairly face the facts just as they are. When the war came the Government is said 
to have taken over the railroads. I use the expression "it is said " advisedly. I have 
a statement from Mr. Hines-^-on June 10, 1919, at Omaha, he said, "I want you to 
remember this fact, when the Government took possession of the railroads, not a 
single railroad was put under the direction of a man who was not a railroad man." 
Mr. Hines was formerly on the board of directors of the Santa Fe, and in his whole 
staff, with only one exception, he selected railroad men. Sometimes I thought the 
more accurate expression to use is that we had railroad operation of the Government 
instead of Government operation of the railroads. [Laughter and applause.] 

Public hoodwinked — Farm bureau problem. — I have asked a question that deserves 
an answer. During the war period there was a tremendous increase in wages. That 
increase in wages and other expenses did compel a very large increase in rateB. At 
the beginning of the war the question came up, How much shall we guarantee to the 
railroads? We had had 30 years of railroad regulation, folks; 30 years of railroad 
regulation. Had it been successful or unsuccessful? Let's see. The last three years 
of that period was selected as the basis for the determination of the guaranty to be 
given to the railroads during the war; the last three years — the average — was used. 
Now, I am going to make a statement I have made a dozen times and have never 
yet been questioned, with only one exception. I have made this statement before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, and the chief counsel for the railroads of 
America said that there was one exception to my statement., I immediately said this: 
' ' I challenge you to name it. " He never named it. I make this statement, that the 
gross earnings of American railroads and their net earnings above all expenses and 
taxes during the three years used as the basis for the Government guarantee, ending 
June 30, 1917, exceeded the gross and the net earnings of any other consecutive three- 
year period in the history of American railroads since the steam engine was invented. 
We have not been so awfully hard on the railroads. That guaranty was so large 
that Senator Cummins, the present chairman of the Senate Committee on Interstate 
Commerce, wrote a minority report protesting against it as being excessive. And 
in that report he gave a list of railroads, showing what they would earn under it. 
He made nis table from figures furnished him by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission; I won't attempt to vouch -for the accuracy of it; I will leave that to the 
commission. Mr. Cummins showed earnings there on capital stock ranging from 
20 to several hundred per cent. The average for the country as a whole, I think, 
on the t»pital stock outstanding, was something like 8 per cent. As a result of 
conditions after the war period, the transportation act of 1920 provides a net earn- 
ing even exceeding that in the Government guaranty during the war. Now, mark 
my words, during the first month under the jurisdiction of this new transporta- 
tion law class 1 roads, which handle over 95 per cent of the tonnage of the country, 
earned $400,000,000 more than they would have earned under the Government 
guaranty; and yet they fell short approximately 27 per cent of earning what 
your Congress has practically guaranteed to them under the transportation law 
of 1920 as it was interpreted and applied by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Think of it. Lacking 27 per cent approximately of what the law contemplated as 
interpreted and applied by the commission, and yet in excess of what they earned 
under the Government guarantee. 

Transportation Act of 1920. — That brings me to the transportation act of 1920, which 
is much further along in my speech, but I have gotten up to it, and I want to say 
something about it. The two principal things in the transportation world that hap- 
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pened in the past year — no; I will say the three principal items: First, the car short- 
age; second, the passage of the transportation law; third, the trial of the advance 
rate case. In regard to that transportation law as it is originally introduced in the 
Congress and Senate, it provided for compulsory consolidation of railroads, for the 
pooling of earnings, for Federal incorporation; it provided for the creation of a trans- 
portation board that would supplant the Interstate Commerce Commission in nfany 
of its functions. It provided practically for a permanent guarantee of 5£ or 6 per cent. 
We called a national convention of shippers, eliminated the pooling of earnings with- 
out the approval of the commission; eliminated the compulsory consolidation, and 
provided for a voluntary consolidation; eliminated the Federal incorporation phase; 
removed the undue burden clause as to State powers, thereby restoring to the States 
jurisdiction that otherwise would have been taken away in the minds of many indi- 
viduals; reduced the guarantee, so called, from a permanent guarantee to five years, 
and then reduced it to two years, where it now stands. 

Cost-Plus System for Railroads. — Many persons object with great strength and vigor 
to the use of the term "guarantee." I am willing to disregard that word. But, what 
is it? The law says the Interstate Commerce Commission must make rates as nearly 
as possible producing 5£ or 6 per cent on the value of our railroad properties. Gen- 
tlemen, that is the cost-plus system. That is the system that we found so funda- 
mentally wrong during the war period in the various industries where it was tried. 
The cost-plus system must go. That law contemplates that when tonnage falls down, 
when industry is prostrate, when a financial depression is on, when it is hardest to 
pay the rates — the rates must be the highest. Otherwise, how can you make 6 per 
cent net when the tonnage does not move, without increasing the rates? 

Mr. Theodore N. Cuyler, himself a railroad official — I think he is president and 
chairman of the railway executives committee — has recently said that although the 
railroads are failing to make up, the amount is assured them, under the law as inter- 
preted by the commission, that our common carriers are not going to ask for an increase 
in rates. A wise, statesmanlike position to take. But, gentlemen, doesn't that very 
position impeach the law? If the law is right, why should not there be an advance 
m rates? You and I know that that law is fundamentally unsound. Mr. Cuyler'a 
position itself demonstrates it is unsound. I wish that the combined agricultural 
interests of America would demand the repeal or the amendment of section 6 of the 
transportation act. [Applause.] 

I want to ask you a question. The law contemplates an average return, and rail- 
roads as a whole in the aggregate of 5£ or 6 per cent net above all expenses and taxes, 
on the value of the properties. And the Supreme Court said in dealing with rates, 
the present value shall be the basis. I am going to ask you now how many men in 
this room have made that much net on an average during normal times, 5£ or 6 per 
cent net on the present value of your farm properties; 5£ or 6 per cent net on the 
current values of your farm properties above all expenses and above all taxes? Hold 
up your hands. It is not very unanimous. I want to ask you another question. 
How many of you folks made that much on an average since the European War 
commenced? Now, watch carefully. 1 am taking the most prosperous period in 
our industry generally as a criterion. How many of you people averaged 5i or 6 
per cent net above all taxes and above all operating expenses during the war period 
on the then value of your farms? Please hold up your hands. One man is all I can 
see. How many of you folks did not make 5£ per cent — maybe you folks are par- 
alyzed in your right arms — hold up your hands. 

(Whereupon many raised their hands.) 

Amend this act. — No; I guess you are not paralyzed. [Laughter.] I say again that 
that transportation act must be amended. Think of it. When the forming industry 
of this country is paralyzed, when you are forced to sell your products at less than 
cost of production in large portions of the country, think of it, you are forced by an 
act of Congress to pay railroad rates that will pay all expenses and all their taxes 
and give 5 J or 6 per cent on the present value of their properties. That is one of the 
most vicious species of legislation that we have ever passed as to our railroads. It 
must be changed. So long as railroads remain in the hands of private parties they 
ought to be subject to the same economical forces and conditions that anect the reet 
of us. During the periods of prosperity they ought to be forced to lay aside a surplus 
to tide them over lean years. The Interstate Commerce Commission itself declared 
that in 1911. 

I said the second most important and other of the most important things in the 
transportation field in the last year was the trial of the advance rate case; just a word 
about that; I am not going to consume your time. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, in my judgment, gave the railroads very much more than they were justly 
entitled to. Nevertheless there are two facts worthy of remembering. First, the 
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commission reduced the valuation planned by the railroads by $1,700,000,000, result- 
ing in a reduction in the net income, guarantee, or dividend, of approximately 
$100,000,000 annually;. I want to tell you this, that the bulk of the expenses incurred 
in compiling the statistical data introduced on behalf of the shippers in the country 
in that case, the bulk of it was authorized by the executive committee of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation. 

Three hundred million dollars. — The second thing to remember is that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission also compelled the advance to be put on passenger, mail, and 
express. In fact, during the closing argument the chief counsel for the railroads said 
if the wage advance was granted, passenger, mail, and express should bear their fair 
snare of the burden. Originally the commission was asked to make the entire advance 
on freight traffic. One man came down from South Carolina to fight to get some of 
it thrown on the passenger traffic. Finally it developed that some of the railroads 
were able to show that the passenger traffic was more profitable than freight traffic ; 
and he wired his associates down South that there was no use to go ahead, that his 
services were of no value, he was ready to quit the case. Some of the rest of us hung 
on a little longer. We asked for an analysis of the freight and passenger income. 
The railroads said it was not possible to get it in time. We went to the chief statis- 
tician of the Interstate Commerce Commission and got a statement from him that it 
was possible to make an approximate estimate. The figures were then ordered from 
the railroads by the Interstate Commerce Commission and were procured. It did 
show that the passenger traffic was more profitable than the freight, but also that if all 
the advance was tacked on the freight, that the passenger would not be as profitable 
as the freight; the reverse would be true; therebyjustifying our position that the 
passenger traffic should bear part of the burden. This relieved freight traffic of ap-, 
proximately $300,000,000 a year. 

New rates appraisal. — In the future, what are our big transoprtation problems ahead 
of us? First, in reference to the valuation of our railroads, folks, we are now com- 
pleting an appraisement of all the railroads in America, making a valuation which 
will be the basis for the freight charges of this generation, and possibly of future 
generations. In those hearings the railroads had gathered together a corps of several 
hundred expert engineers, accountants, and traffic counsel, railroad valuation counsel. 
I attended a conference of this group a few weeks ago in the Congress Hotel, and I was 
in a room which seemed almost as full as this room is, of those men devoting prac- 
tically their whole time to this work. In connection with that case there are a few 
issues gradually looming up. First, the railroads are claiming they are entitled to 
a land multiple ; that is, they are not entitled to a land multiple, but they are entitled 
to a valuation of their land in excess of the present value of that land. Why? Be- 
cause the law says that one of the figures to oe ascertained is the cost of reproducing 
property. If they had to reproduce the railroad properties to-day, wouldn't you 
nave condemnation proceedings? Wouldn't you have damage to the people whose 
property you cut across? Wouldn't you tear down probably some buildings? They 
say on the average they have to pay about two and a quarter times the present value 
of adjoining land in their condemnation proceedings. Therefore, if America was 
in its present condition without a mile of railroads, and it was all to be reconstructed 
to-day, they would have to pay about two and a quarter times the present value 
of adjoining land in order to get their right of way. The commission said that 
was not necessary to be considered. The railroads carried it to court, and the 
Supreme Court of the United States has required the commission to compile 
that figure. But the Supreme Court has not said how much weight should be 

given to it; the Supreme Court has merely said that Congress has required that 
gure to be acquired, and you should obey the mandates of Congress. So, there is 
one of our attacks; that law to be amended. We think if they get the present value 
of the land they are certainly getting enough to satisfy them. In fact, Mr. Justice 
Hughes, formerly Associate Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States, made 
the same statement in the Minnesota Rate case. That one issue involves several 
hundreds of millions. 

$100,000,000 more taxes. — The second great issue involves the question of going 
value. The railroads say that in addition to their properties there is a going value, a 
franchise value, whatever term you want to use, which should be added. At the 
beginning of the investigation Mr. Prouty, director of the investigation, said it should 
not be added, in his judgment. Since then he has changed his mind, and he so 
declares in March of last year before the Interstate Commerce Commission, that in 
harmony with certain views of the decision of the court he thought it would be neces- 
sary to allow a going value. If they ^et what some folks claim is a proper allowance 
of going value, that will mean an addition of about two billion four nundred million 
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to their value. It will mean over one hundred million added taxes for you folks to 
pay every year. 

There are other issues, but it does seem to me that if the second greatest industry 
in the United States is making an appraisal of its property that shall be the basis for 
its charges in future years, that the greatest industry in America ought to participate 
in those proceedings to help see that that basis is not excessive in amount. 

The agricultural industry is interested in this and other transportation questions 
for two great reasons. First, because you can not pass on the burden. The manufac- 
turer and jobber can usually pass on an advance to his customers; but you know , under 
normal conditions, every advance in freight rates is reflected in the price that you 
get for your raw products, under normal conditions; there are exceptions, however, 
when that is not true. What I have stated is true generally, and that distinguishes 
you from manufacturers and jobbers. Second, I think it is fair to say that agriculture 
pays approximately one-half of the transportation burden of the country. Approxi- 
mately 15 per cent of the tonnage is that of agricultural products. About one- third of 
the population lives on our farms. The average person on the farm consumes more 
lumber : machinery, and other heavily moving commodities than the average indi- 
vidual in the city. For this and other reasons I think it is fair to say that approxi- 
mately 50 per cent of the transportation tax of this country is borne by the American 
farmer. You folks owe it to yourselves to see that your interests are safeguarded 
when there is such a large sum of money at stake; I think the total averages about 
three billions of dollars. 

Packers helv themselves. — I had a little letter from Mr. Spink, general freight traffic 
manager of the Michigan Central. Other great industries keep in close touch with 
the railroads. I just want to show you, in that connection, what the packers do. 
I don't say this is any criticism of the packers; I criticized them recently, but this is 
not criticism. I have in my hand a copy of a letter written by the general freight 
traffic manager of the Michigan Central Railroad to the chairman of the central freight 
association lines, as follows: 

"Please see the inclosed letter from Mr. Spink of the Anglo-American Packing Co. 
It was suggested, I believe, by some one, either in the central committee or central 
freight association meeting that the whole question of classification on packing-house 

Eroducts be turned over to the packers, we accepting whatever they would like to 
ave. This is practically what nas been done, although not exactly as described." 

I think that is pretty close intimate relationship. We may not get as close as 
that, but we will nestle up just as close as she will let us. - 

Last year there were about 145,000 tariffs filed with the commission. There are 
several million tariffs filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission; dockets are 
issued constantly by railroad committees; here is one of them, a pamphlet of some 
43 pages, three to a dozen dockets to a page, for one hearing, suggesting changes in 
rates, rules, or regulations. 

Systematic organization. — In these matters we want to proceed in just as careful, 
just as systematic and thorough a manner as other industries are doing. If it is right 
for the packing industry to organize and look after its interests carefully and to have 
the best of expert assistance, rate experts and valuation experts; if it iB right for the 
railroads to do that; if it is right for the public utilities; if it is right for the steel 
corporation and its competitors, it ought to be right for the agricultural interests to 
equip themselves to accomplish the same thing, in a legitimate, fair, open and above 
board manner. In this connection I want to say that in my personal dealings with 
the railroads I have found them just as honest, as a class, as any other group of men 
with whom I have been called upon to deal. Some of my best friends, men of high 
honor and integrity and of great ability , are railroad men. It is natural for them to 
look after their interests, just as it is natural for you to look after your interests. 
I do not find fault with them for so doing. I rather consider that it is a magnificent 
object lesson to the first, greatest industry, this which the second greatest industry 
has done during the past generation. If you will only endeavor to do that systemati- 
cally and thoroughly, you should expect to get results aB other folkB have accom- 
plished. [Applause.] 

Folks, I just have one other thing to mention. The chairman thought I was through; 
I am not through yet. [Applause.] 

I have a whole lot of other things I was going to tell you, but I guess I had better 
quit. I am going to close by telling a story I told down here at Indianapolis, if I can 
find it. I want to tell you folks that these things cost money ; you folks must expect to 
pay for it as time goes on. It may be difficult to show just exactly what part of the 
expenses was incurred to accomplish this result or that result, to put over this propo- 
sition or that proposition, and in connection with that there will be expense bills 
coming in from time to time. And I have got a very beautiful little object lesson 
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along that line that I want to give to you ; it may help you in putting in your expense 
bills to your local organizations or State or National associations. Over in Belgium 
there was an artist called upon to redecorate a church that had been injured during 
the war and the trustees objected to it; he put in a bill for $58; they wanted it item- 
ized. He had some difficulty in making the separation, but finally he sent in his 
revised bill, which covered the job from arranging the stars in heaven to trimming St. 
Peter's whiskers. 

Study transportation — biggest problem. — The bill was promptly paid. Now. people, 
there may be a great splurge and noise on the surface, but I feel that after all that is 
not the most important. Have you ever seen a storm at sea? You see the wild waves 
rolling and tumbling and dashing with spray far into the air; looking at that battle of 
the elements you and I know that way down below the surface there are great ocean 
currents that swing from continent to continent. So, in our industrial and social 
life there may be a great noise on the surface. A man down here on the exchange 
may transfer a fortune from one pocket over to another, but he has not added to the 
wealth of humanity one iota. The world's work is not done by the blare of the trumpet 
and the sound of the cymbals on the street corner, but out on the farms and in the 
factories by the steady toil of the millions. Now, there may be one great task, the 
task of increasing the volume of the product of the people in the factories, in the cities, 
and on the farms. There is another task though ; that task relates to the distribution of 
those products, fairly and justly. A few years ago somebody said — I think it was Jim 
Hill — that the greatest task of mankind was to make two blades of grass grow where 
one grew before. But I think there is another task before us. I don't care how many 
blades of grass are produced if the other fellow gets them all. There is the task of 
increasing the production of mankind, and then there is the task of distribution fairly 
and justly of the products of the labor of mankind. In the future year we are going 
to have lots of questions relating to both of those problems. We are going to have 
issues on the tariff, banking, marketing, and transportation. I think that the leaders 
back in Washington and elsewhere are not so very confident of their own conclusions 
until they hear from back home; so, after all, the final conclusions on these great 
questions are going to rest upon your shoulders. I thank you. [Applause.] 

SECOND ANNUAL REPORT OF THE ORGANIZATION DEPARTMENT OP THE ILLINOIS AGRI- 
CULTURAL ASSOCIATION. 

The organization work of the Illinois Agricultural Association, we are pleased to 
report, has been, since our report of January 13, 1920, one of gradual growth, due to 
the determined and loyal support of farmers throughout the State, the splendid co- 
operation of the farm advisers, the publicity given the work by the publicity depart- 
ment and the agricultural press, and the efficient and able State solicitor's work, 
who, being farmers in touch with the need of an organized agriculture, did the job 
well. The following list of men, with their addresses, have worked with us during 
the year: 

1. Acheson, John, Monmouth, Warren County. 

2. Bolt, G. E., Warsaw, Hancock County. 

3. Benson, Arthur, Goreville, Union County. 

4. Bane, M. N., Pontiac, Livingston County. 

5. Bramlet, H. A., Harrisburg, Saline County. 

6. Burns, CO., East Dubuque, Jo Daviess County. 

7. Clarke, Robt. N., Stronghurst, Henderson County. 

8. Clausen, N. P., De Kalb, De Kalb County. 

9. Cooper, C. J., Sycamore, De Kalb County. 

10. Cutler, H. J., Taylorville, Christian County. 

11. Cummings, Thomas, Jersey ville, Jersey County. 

12. Curtis, John, Woodland, Iroquois County. 

13. Culp, Asa B., Eureka, Woodford County. 

14. Easterly, H. G., Carbondale, Jackson County. 

15. Elder, N..F., Harrisburg, Saline County. 

16. Eckhardt, Peter, Milan, Rock Island County. 

17. Frazee, L. E., Carthage, Hancock County. 

18. Frazier, J. Z., Paris, Edgar County. 

19. Hill, A. A., Decatur, Macon County. 

20. Hunt, M. L., Colchester, McDonough County. 

21 . Kettring, J. A., Martinsville, Clark County. 

22. Lanan, L. A., Kingston. De Kalb County. 
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23. Hatch, O. L., Kewanee, Stark County. 

24. Lock, Charles E., Dow, Jersey County. 

25. Lyons, J. P., Pontiac, Livingston County. 

26. Mason, J. P^ Elgin, Kane County. 

27. Moody, W. H., Moline, Rock Island County. 

28. Montgomery, John, Lexington, McLean County. 

29. McKinley, Charles, Sparta, Randolph County. 

30. McCarrell, H. C, Kinderhook, Pike County. 

31. Moore, Albert, Charleston, Coles County. 

32. Plapp, Aaron, Malta, De Kalb County. 

33. Randolph, V. W., Onarga, Iroquois County. 

34. Root, C. H., Morris, Grundy County. 

35. Ryan, Jopseph M., Kewanee, Henry County. 

36. Stephenson, Robert S., Sparta, Randolph County. 

37. Shade, H. S., Lexington, Livingston County. 

38. Smith, W. H., Eureka, Woodford County. 

39. Taggart, Claude, Martinsville, Clark County. 

40. Thompson, S. H., Quincy, Adams County. 

41. Wolcott, O. E., Lincoln, Logan County. 

42. Welsh, H. B., McComb, McDonough County. 

43. Wemhauer, George, Warsaw, Hancock County. 

44. Wright, M. J., Woodstock, McHenry County. 

45. Weston, Lee, Kewanee, Henry County. 

Campaigns have been carried on since our last report in the following counties. 
In some cases the work was clean-up in counties where campaigns had been pre- 
viously staged but on account of weather conditions or other matters hindering, were 
not satisfactorily finished. 



1. Jo Daviess. 

2. Stephenson (clean-up). 

3. Winnebago. 

4. Boone. 

5. Lake (clean-up). 

6. Carroll. 

7. Ogle. 

8. Cook. 

9. Lee (clean-up). 

10. Rock Island (clean-up). 

11. Bureau. 

12. LaSalle. 

13. Grundy (clean-up). 

14. Marshall-Putnam. 

15. Stark. 

16. Mercer (clean-up). 

17. Warren (clean-up). 

18. Henderson. 

19. Hancock. 

20. McDonough. 

21. Fulton. 

22. Peoria. 

23. Woodford (clean-up). 



24. Livingston (clean-up). 

25. Ford. 

26. McLean (clean-up). 

27. Tazewell. 

28. Adams. 

29. Schuyler. 

30. Brown. 

31. Cass. 

32. Mason. 

33. Menard. 

34. Logan (clean-up). 

35. DeWitt. 

36. Piatt. 

37. Champaign. 

38. Vermilion (clean-up) 

39. Edgar (clean-up). 

40. Douglas. 

41. Coles (clean-up). 

42. Morgan. 

43. Pike. 

44. Christian (clean-up). 

45. Greene. 

46. Macoupin. 



47. Montgomery. 

48. Shelby. 

49. Coles (clean-up). 

50. Edgar (clean-up). 

51. Clark (clean-up). 

52. Jersey (clean-up). 

53. Madison. 

54. Effingham (clean-up). 

55. Bond. 

56. Crawford (clean-up). 

57. St. Clair. 

58. Clinton. 

59. Marion. 

60. Richland. 

61. Edwards. 

62. Monroe. 

63. Franklin. 

64. Jackson. 

65. Williamson. 

66. Saline (clean-up). 

67. Johnson. 

68. Union (clean-up). 



The organization department wishes to report the membership in the Illinois 
Agricultural Association to be approximately 106,000. 

The organization department has completed the membership drives in counties 
other than some renewal work and clean-up in a few instances, as well as some help 
that the department will give the unorganized counties in the State in building 
farm bureaus in such counties. 

The organization department has assisted in stock selling in cooperative eleva- 
tor building in 17 companies. 

The organization department is now engaged in selling stock for the Southern 
Illinois Cooperative Milk Producers' Association, located at East St. Louis. 

The head of the organization department has represented the Illinois Agricultural 
Association in more than 200 meetings, which have consisted of conferences, farm 
bureau meetings of all kinds, such as annual meetings, picnics, and campaign meet- 
ings. We have also participated in 30 cooperative meetings, such as annual meetings 
of farmer elevators and organization work, etc. 
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In the closing of this vear's work we are pleaded to report progress in every depart- 
ment that we have tried to function. We find the farmers a* we go about the State 
in most cases highly pleased with the progress made by the Illinois Agricultural 
Association and the American Farm Bureau Federation. There is, it is true, a feel- 
ing of anxious waiting on the part of organized agriculture looking to their leaders to 
relieve this industry of many disturbing conditions that now exist, due in part to the 
World War and its relations to financial conditions in countries involved, and the 
human tendency on the part of men in high finance and commercial activities to 
manipulate market conditions with no regard to equity or the natural rights of our 
whole people. We find in our final summary an organized, patient, and waiting 
agriculture, with the greatest need now before us knowledge, publicity. We have 
before us some conditions not as they should be. Darkness surrounds us. But 
every cloud has a silver lining, and just now the light is breaking through and we can 
see the representatives of agriculture in high places speaking for us as never before. 
Back of you are the organizers and the organized; ask us what you will, and we will 
help you. 

Respectfully submitted. 

J. C. Sailor, Director. 

ANNUAL REPORT OF PUBLICITY DEPARTMENT. 

The publicity department is the chief point of contract between the association 
and its membership and the nonagricultural public. It is the conveyor of actions, 
policies, and accomplishments between the office and all others concerned. 

In disseminating information the publicity department has used the existing 
agencies almost totally. These agencies are agricultural journals, daily papers, 
weekly papers, press wire associations, and trade journals. County farm bureaus 
have assisted materially in spreading information through their monthly news letters. 
The speakers' bureau has afforded a more direct means of reaching the membership, 
and the cartoon service has been a further means of impressing the membership and 
public with the message to be told. 

Truth, not propaganda. — In giving and sending out information it has been kept 
uppermost in mind to give reliable facts and truths, not propaganda. If the associa- 
tion work was not successful no manner of warping news could make it so. The 
publicity directed to farmers and to the membership has been largely a recitation of 
facts put in such form and amounts as would be accepted by the medium to which 
it is sent. The publicity directed toward the nonagricultural public has tended to 
present the farmers' side of public questions and his attitude and relation to the public. 

Weekly news letter. — A news letter, consisting of two or three typewritten pages 
containing the news of accomplishments and actions, has been sent out on Thursdays 
of each week. This letter is sent to farm bureau offices, executive committees, and 
officers of farm bureaus, voting delegates, agricultural journal editors, presidents 
and secretaries of all other State farm bureaus, American Farm Bureau, ana a general 
mailing list of agricultural leaders who have requested it. The mailing list totals 
about 1,600. 

News service to dailies. — A news service to the daily papers of the State, and a few 
of the larger papers in adjoining States, prepared in a short newspaper style, is sent 
out once a week. This news service contains from one to three pages of the most 
important items of interest of the week. Reprints of this material received through 
a clipping service proves conclusively that daily papers are using this service. A 
count of the clippings received of the publicity sent out with reference to the annual 
meeting a year ago numbered 151, having a circulation of 1,946,439. 

To determine the average circulation these weekly stories receive three were picked 
at random and clippings and circulation counted and added. These three stories 
were entitled " Farmers Want Fair Taxation," "A State Live-Stock Exchange," 
and "Pure Seed Law Works." Clippings on hand show these stories appeared on an 
average of 32 times in papers having an average circulation of 200,000. The clipping 
service does not pretend to furnish clippings from* all the daily papers of the State, 
which means that this is not the total circulation, but is all we have from which to 
judge. 

The probable reason for the wide use of this material is because it appeared at the 
desks of editors as bright news and in a form that could be used. Future work with 
daily papers must be to assist editors to know and appreciate agriculture so that when 
issues arise the truth can be told editorially from the farm as well as city angle. 

A working relation has been built up with the daily papers of Chicago and the wire 
press associations. When there is news of sufficient importance to be used by these 
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mediums they are notified and given assistance. The demand from this source has 
been increasing in the past six months. 

Many requests come in from agricultural journals, press associations, and other 
sources asking for more detailed information and exclusive stories. A number of 
exclusive stories have been written, but an attempt is always made to get the editor 
or correspondent to come to the office to get first-hand information. 

Weekly papers strong medium. ,»— The weekly papers of the State are considered one 
of the very best mediums through which to reach farm people. The 573 weeklies 
of Illinois have a circulation of 671,000. Most of the items sent weekly papers are 
made of local interest by including local names, membership figures, or other data 
of a local nature. In stories similar to the wool pool, phosphate deliveries, live-stock 
survey, and others, the figures or conditions found in a county are told in the story 
that goes to the weeklies in that county. This precaution of localizing must be taken 
with the weekly papers if editors are expected to use this material and subscribers to 
read it. In some cases these stories are made to fit congressional districts or sections 
of the State, such as the fruit belt of southern Illinois or the dairy district of northern 
Illinois. It has been found to advantage to send these stories to the county farm 
bureaus for distribution in some cases. 

The records show that 600 such stories have been sent out in the past eight months, 
each story going to the weeklies of a county, district, or section and being of a local 
nature. A survey was made of 20 weeklies in central and sourhern Illinois by personal 
visit to determine methods of improving this service. The latest issues of nine of 
these papers contained a total of 86 inches of news sent out by the Chicago office, an 
average of about half a column. The joint circulation of these papers is 12,083. Ob- 
servation and clipping bureau service indicates that weekly papers are read exten- 
sively and that this is one of the best means of publicity. 

A short summary of the month's work has been included in the minutes of the 
executive committee meeting the past three months, which is put in short story form 
with cartoons to illustrate. 

Special projects. — Throughout the year more than ordinary attention and effort 
has been paid to some projects. All of the grain marketing hearings in the Congres- 
sional districts were attended and a local story of the meeting sent out the same day 
to all daily and weekly papers of that district. Clippings numbering 123 came in 
from those stories, most of tnem from daily papers. 

A farm labor bureau was carried on for two months at the office, which brought in 
1,600 Chicago men, 350 of whom were placed on farms. In connection with this bureau 
there was a great deal of publicity in Chicago and State papers, not only news items, 
but editorials and cartoons which served to inform the public of farm labor conditions 
and its effect on food production. 

An effort was made to give wide publicity to the association idle car survey, which 
was carried on in 496 towns in the State. Clippings numbering 123 were received from 
thiB information, coming from practically every State in the Union. 

An investigation was made of the marketing system of produce in Chicago and the 
results given publicity. This survey, which contained actual prices at wholesale 
markets and retail stores, showed that there is no relation between the prices received 
by producers and prices paid by consumers. Consumers paid the same price for 
tomatoes on days wnen gardeners received 60 cents a box for them as when they re- 
ceived 20 cents a box and there was no market for many. 

Following this up, three cars of pears were sold direct from* the producers in the 
Alma pear-growing district in Marion County to consumers at the car door. The 
purpose of this work was not to demonstrate marketing, but to get the facts about the 
present system. The growers received 10 to 30 cents more per bushel than offered 
other places, and the consumers purchased from 50 cents to $1 a bushel cheaper than 
the same quality of pears were selling for at other wholesale markets. Two cars of 
these pears were sold in 45 minutes each. Publicity accompaning this demonstration 
brought to the attention of the public the weakness of present marketing systems and 
paved the way for future work of cooperative marketing. 

Assistance was given the Holstein Friesian Association in their membership cam- 
paign by giving publicity to their series of meetings. Advance stories were sent out 
and local stories of each meeting were sent to the daily and weekly papers of the section 
in which the meetings were held. 

Assistance is being given the Southern Illinois Cooperative Milk Producers 1 



ciation in giving publicity and education to their stock selling campaign for a coopera- 
tive marketing company and in the publication of the Dairyman's Journal, which 
will be issued weekly instead of monthly, also by sending news stories to the papers 
in that district. 
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An investigation of the economic conditions of Illinois agriculture was made in 
December and a series of stories written. These stories were first released to the 
Chicago Daily News and later sent to the daily papers of the State. The object of 
this publicity was to give the public a true vision of conditions as they existed in the 
country. 

A cartoon service established. — A cartoon service was established in July, the idea 
"being that cartoons often convey the idea or point illustrated in a stronger and more 
forceful way than any other. One or two proofs illustrating some important part of 
the work are sent to county farm bureau offices each month and they, in turn, order 
the number needed for use as a supplement to their News Letters or bulletins and pay 
for them at the rate of one-half cent each. Following are some of the subjects used 
for these cartoons: The Illinois Wool Pool, The Work of the Grain Marketing Depart- 
ment, The Service of the Phosphate Department, The Hessian Fly Menace, and The 
Burning of Chinch Bugs. An average of 50,000 of these cartoons are sent out each 
month. 

A daily paper cartoon service was established in August. At the request of the 
editors, 24 Illinois daily papers are receiving an agricultural cartoon every week 
exclusive to their territory. These cartoons are sent out free of charge in mat form 
and are intended to tell the public by picture the problems of agriculture and how 
they affect or relate to the country at large. In addition to this regular work many 
cartoons are drawn for agricultural journals and for booklets printed by the associa- 
tion, for posters, and to illustrate exclusive stories. This branch of the work has 
taken in and has outstanding bills to the amount of $927.99, which has made this work 
about one-third self-supporting. Plans for future work are to make large exhibits 
for use at fairs and meetings and get together a set of lantern slides of pictures and 
cartoons showing association activities. 

Supplied 102 speakers. — The speakers' bureau has supplied speakers to farm bureau 
meetings and picnics when requested and has furnished speakers to many other meet- 
ings, totaling 102 in 65 counties. This is in addition to addresses made by office 
employees. Nineteen men outside the office were used in this work. The speakers' 
bureau is the only means of personal contact with the membership, and it is believed 
that this work should be extended and improved. 

The American Farm Bureau Federation must depend to a large extent upon the 
Illinois Agricultural Association to sell their ideas and accomplishments to the mem- 
bership in the State. We are cooperating with the National Association and expect 
to increase this work until it becomes one of the important phases of the department 
activities. 

The duty of the publicity department is not only to disseminate publicity of the 
right character, but to foresee, discourage, and combat untruthful and harmful 
publicity. It has been necessary also to hold down publicity and not send more than 
would be used or read. A good share of the time of this department has been spent 
with editors and correspondents in getting together information which on the face is 
intangible, but is important and necessary to the work. 

It has been necessary to work in close touch with the officers and department 
directors to know and understand their problems and projects and to determine 
the best wav to give publicity which will have desired results and convey the right 
meaning. It is necessary also to know the people to whom this material is sent and 
make it of such character that it will be acceptable and digestible. Most projects 
must be preceded by education. They must have such publicity as will build senti- 
ment and gather forces together in order to be in a position to carry out plans and 
accomplish results. 

Need publicity for future work. — In looking over the past and thinking of the future 
we believe that intelligent publicity is as important to the ultimate success of the 
association as any other line of work undertaken. In the face of the fact that there 
are over 100,000 members who have little opportunity to see and know the associa- 
tion activities and accomplishments, and their continuance of membership depends 
quite largely upon being fully informed in mind and convinced in heart, it stands to 
reason that this work should be continued and emphasized. 

Because cooperative marketing looms large in association work, and because it 
concerns the public mightily, we believe it should be a definite part of the future 
program to educate in advance. However dissatisfied consumers mav be with the 
present dirtributive system, they have a long way to go before they understand that 
cooperative marketing is an improvement. Probably the greatest obstacle to over- 
come in cooperative marketing will be exploited ignorance of the public and mis- 
understanding by farmers. 

Respectfully submitted. 

E. L. Bill, Director. 
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HAKVEY 8CONCE TELL8 ABOUT INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OP AGRICULTURE. 

The Chairman. When President Wilson was looking for two representatives to 
represent this country at the International Institute of Agriculture in Rome, I am 
sure that the farmers of Illinois were particularly well satisfied when the choice of 
one of these delegates came to a man from Vermilion County. That representative 
has returned from that meeting in Rome, and is here with us this afternoon, and I 
am sure that we all want to hear him. It is with great pleasure at this time that I 
present to you Mr. Harvey J. Sconce, president of the Illinois Agricultural Associa- 
tion in 1919. 

Mr. H. J. Sconce. Mr. Chairman and my good friends, I shall not take a great 
deal of your time, but will tell you in a few words what the institute of agriculture is. 
It was the culmination of a dream of an American, David Lubin, of California. He 
went to the European countries, and in a very short time he gained the ear of the 
King of Italy. The great idea of Mr. Lubin appealed to the King of Italy to such 
an extent that he appropriated from his own resources money to build the mangifi- 
cent building in Rome that stands there to-day and is used exclusively for the pur- 
pose of world agriculture, and they called it the International Institute of Agriculture. 

The first convention was held in 1905, at which there were 36 delegates, or, 36 
countries represented, rather. The meeting of 1920 was held on November 3. There 
were 56 nations represented by delegations from these nations, of various size. The 
French people had 12 delegates; England had 10; Japan had 5; China had 4; America 
had 3; other countries were represented by delegations of from 1 to 5 members. And 
proceedings were started on the 3d day of November, opened by the King of Italy. 
And in that connection I might say tnat the King of Italy is a mighty fine fellow; 
he is a very democratic sort of man. 

Four commissions. — He is hampered by his own administration, and the agricultural 
condition of Italy is in a very deplorable state. The delegations were divided into 
four different commissions. The commission on statistics, or crop reporting estimates; 
the commission on economics, the commission on social conditions, and the commission 
on plant diseases. The chairmanship of the second commission was given to America. 
One of the delegates from America, Mr. Esterbrook, the Chief of the Crop Reporting 
Service of the Department of Agriculture, and myself were the two delegates, and Dr. 
Hunt, of California, was and is the permanent delegate. 

The work of the second commission, as we looked at it, was the most important 
of the organization, because it embraces the crop estimates of the world, and the 
purpose of the International Institute of Agriculture is a clearing house for agricul- 
ture for the entire world. Therefore, we believed the most important thing lor the 
American bureau was to know what the other farmer in other parts of the world was 
doing, what his crops were, his acreage, and the condition of all agricultural interests, 
surrounding influences of the crops and prices, the markets, freight rates, and those 
things. So we have made a great plea for the enlarging and reorganization of the 
crop estimates, and in that connection I might say that the International Institute 
of Agriculture adopted a resolution whereby the telegraphic communications of all 
crop estimates, conditions of the markets, conditions of the weather, and acreages 
of different crops shall be reported to Rome, to the International Institute of Agri- 
culture on the 10th day of each month, the estimates from all the different nations 
will be compiled and»will be disseminated back to the agricultural association of 
each nation not later than the 12th of each month. That will give every nation 
on earth an exact knowledge of the agricultural conditions of every other nation 
relative to their crop estimates, and we will be doing business on facts in the future, 
when this organization of this kind is perfected. 

As I say, the King of Italy opened our convention. The next day he gave us a 
reception at his palace. The following day the minister of colonies gave a reception. 
The following day the mayor of Rome gave another reception. The following day 
the minister of agriculture gave a luncheon at Tivoli. On the following day the 
British delegation dined the American delegation. For about the first week we 
were there I didn't think we were ever going to get down to business, or ever be 
able to do anything, because of the time that was devoted to going to a function of 
some kind, a reception or a dinner, it looked as if we weren't going to get very far. 
But 1 found that the European nations, the folks over there, had to get that out of 
their system before they got down to real work. 

Half of Italian farms idle. — The condition of Italy is deplorable relative to agriculture. 
The Italian soldiers have not been discharged from the army in any measure whatever, 
and you would think that the entire Italian Army is billeted in the cities, of Rome, 
Naples, Genoa, and other cities, and that they were looking for war every minute, 
because nobody seems to be at work. I believe that hardly half of the farms of Italy 
are being farmed to-day. 
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The condition in Italy is in great contrast to that of France, because everyone 
seemed to be working in France, and I am safe in saying that a major portion of the 
agriculture of France is being conducted to-day by the women of France. In going 
over that country I was struck with that circumstance. It is deplorable when a nation 
is so devastated, the man power of a nation is so ruined, that the women of that country 
must take on their shoulders the work of rebuilding the agricultural districts. And 
as I had been given a wonderful trip over the devastated regions at the expense of 
the French Government, by the minister of agriculture — I was accompanied by a 
military escort and the director of agriculture — I had the opportunity of seeing all 
these things and studying the agricultural reconstrudtion of those districts, and when 
there are 9,500,000 acres of the northern part of France, the very best part of France, 
so devastated to such a degree that no man in this audience has any conception of, 
other than those that were over there, I say that it is a deplorable condition. 

The French are working.— Of that 9,500,000 acres that was devastated, the barb wire 
and shells have been removed from 8,000,000 acres, the shell holes and trenches all 
filled by hand, and in a great many cases there are women of France swinging the shovel 
and pickax, filling the shell holes, in order to make a little garden to raise some 
garden truck on. The 6hell holes and trenches have been filled by hand on 7,500,000 
acres, and nearly 5,000,000 acres have been plowed once, and France came back so 
strong this past year that they raised practically enough wheat to do the nation this 
year. It shows that France is working. The French people are working to-day to a 
degree greater than any nation on earth. When you consider the millions of men that 
were killed and crippled it is appalling, and the trip that was given me through that 
devastated region, a trip co-^ ering the district traversed by Neuilly, Chantilly, Reims, 
Soissons, Amiens, Noyon, Momxlidier, Chemin des Dames, Roye, Aras, Lenz, Vimy 
Ridge, Hill 108, showed most terrible conditions, and the reconstruction of a nation 
after it has been devastated so scientifically is one of the greatest tasks ever known or 
attempted on earth. 

Credit to buy American machinery.— I just want to take a moment to explain the 
system under which this reconstruction is being brought about, a system which can he 
very well established in this country relative to some of our own conditions. The 
French Government, when they considered the reconstruction of that nation, in this 
devastated region, knew it could not be done by individuals, so they took the work 
over as a government. They formed two societies, the first society called the Tieres 
Mandatiere, a society to buy agricultural implements, seeds, fertilizers, and live stock 
to inhabit the fields. Then they formed another society, a credit society, called 
Protometree. Then they would ask the farmers, a group of them, to get together some 
money, say, a thousand dollars in our money, ana any amount they could get, the 
Government would loan that organization an amount equal to five times the amount 
they got together. This amount would enable that organization to go across to the 
other society and buy from them the American gas tractor, their binders, and thrashing 
machine. And by the way, there were in two districts alone, so the director told me, 
600 gas tractors working, of American make. But they buy these various implements, 
and that enables that group of men to plow their ground as a cooperative society. 
They would cut their grain and they would thrash it, and it would be financed in this 
manner. They couldn't do that as individuals, because the acreage would be too 
small, but in the larger acreages of this group of men they were financed in that way, 
loaned the money on long-time payments and at very low interest. In other words, 
credit was extended to those individuals as a group, and not as individuals. And 
that is the reason that France came back so strong the first year after the war and pro- 
duced nearly enough wheat to do themselves. 

We need credit^ too. — We are in practically the same condition here in America. The 
farmer adjoining the small towns, and the tenant farmer, as well as the small land- 
owner is in exactly the same condition. He has his obligations with the local bank, 
and the local bank has its obligations with the Federal reserve banks, and unless this 
farmer is extended credit through his local banks, he is gping to be in a terrible bad 
condition in another year. If he is extended credit he will get through and produc- 
tion will continue, but if he is pushed for his obligations, and he is forced to market 
his crops on this falling market, the man is going to be put out of business absolutely, 
and the only hope that ne has is to be extended credit so that he can get through another 
year. 

The foreign nations are in exactly the same condition. The position of the foreign 
exchange to-day is so low that they can not afford to buy our products. We must ex- 
tend credit to the foreign nations just as much as we must extend credit to the small 
farmers and the tenant farmers, and until we do extend credit to the foreign nations, 
to help them get on their feet, we will be unable to export our surplus from America 
to the foreign nations. That is one of the big problems that this Nation must work out, 
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and it is a position that we must take, it seems to me, in order to finance those foreign 
nations so tnat they can pay off their obligations with this Nation. 

Barb wire piled in windrows. — As I was saying, this credit association over there 
furnishes money to these men to farm these fields, and it is the most disastrous kind of 
farming that you ever saw. Unexploded hand grenades and shells cover the entire 
fields, even though a great deal of wheat has been raised ; and after those fields have 
been practically reconstructed you haven't the least conception of the amount of 
barb wire that has been removed from those fields. It is windrowed just like a side- 
delivery rake would windrow clover, piled up along in lanes or hedges. And those 
fields are just literally alive with pieces of exploded shells and barb wire that the 
horses get their feet entangled with, and are crippled ; and the director of agriculture told 
me that was one of the sources of ^reat33t concern, that the horse3 were being crippled 
by the jagged pieces of shell and iron on which they stepped in working those fields of 
France. And in several cases I saw an American gas tractor pulling an American 
thrashing machine operated by five Frenchmen and six French women. In many 
cases after that I found the same condition, and when people tell you that the French 
people are not working, the people who tell you that don't know what real work is. 
The French people are working, the English people are working, the soldiers are dis- 
charged in both countries, and I think that it is the duty of this Nation to do every- 
thing that it possibly can to help those nations who have their obligations to meet, 
and we must extend credit to those fellows over there, just as sure as we live. 

The American Farm Bureau Federation in the selection of their delegates was 
recognized, so Mr. Howard tells me, by this Government, and when the appointment 
of the delegates for the International Institute of Rome was made, the American Farm 
Bureau Federation was asked to name the delegate that should go over, and I was the 
man that was designated for that position, through the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration; which brings me to realize that the Government is recognizing the American 
Farm Bureau Federation as the organization of agriculture that is going to do real 
things in this country, and as I make my report before Congress next Monday, I trust 
the report will meet with the approval not only of the American Farm Bureau Feder- 
ation but also of the Illinois Agricultural Association. 

I have a great many things to say at that time relative to this report that I shall 
not take the time to discuss here, and I believe if the recommendations of this Internal 
Institute of Agriculture are carried out by the various Governments, United States, 
and the foreign nations, that we will be able to say soon that with the help of the 
agricultural associations of the foreign nations which have been organized lately, 
the agriculture of the world will be put on a very much better basis than it is at the 
present time. I thank you. 

Evening Session, January 13. 

credentials committee report. 

J. R. Fulkerson, reporting for the credentials committee, stated that every county 
reported except Lake. The report of the committee was read and adopted as 
follows: 

Adams County — A. B. Leeper, S. H. Thompson, D. H. Myers. 

Bond County — F. Baumberger, president; Mr. Willeford, treasurer. 

Boone County — D. L. Hildebrand, R. E. Moss. 

Brown County — D. K. Buckley, Roy Orr. 

Bureau County — Guy Akin, D. H. Norton, W. F. Black. 

Carroll County — H. C. Bolinger, W. H. Sprecher. 

Cass County— A. E. Crum, W. A. McNeill. 

Champaign County — Lorin Clark, W. Z. Black, D. J. Holtermann. 

Christian County — W. M. Grimes, H. J. Cutler, Frank Garwood. 

Clark County— 0. B. Drake, A. W. Wright. 

Clay County— F. W. Reitz. 

Clinton County — N. E. Baum, Geo. W. Koch. 

Coles County — C. S. Hall, Roscoe Farrar. 

Cook County — Gus Termunde, Louis Wetterman, Adam Schilling. 

Crawford County — A. C. Everingham, H. N. Fox. 

l>e Kalb County — A. U. Dodge, H. A. Lanan, A. J. Plapp. 

I>e Witt County— Frank Cline, Carl C. Walker. 



Douglas County — H. K. Williamson, Edgar Morrow. 
I)u page County — Irving Goodrich, A. W. Fischer. 
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Edgar County — J. O. Honnold, O. J. Linebarger, F. L. Moss. 

Edwards County — Walter Tribe, Elmer J. Mitchell. 

Effingham County — Benton Tipsword, Elbert Gibbons. 

Ford Gounty — E. E. Bishop, H. G. Arends. 

Franklin County— Lloyd Pickard, H. H. Webb. 

Fulton County — B. H. Taylor, Arthur Brown, A. F. Randolph. 

Greene County— M. C. McCollister, E. C. Secor. 

Grundy County — E. G. Cryder, H. L. Hough. 

Hancock County — P. A. F\ilton, J. E. Crum, A. H. Graham. 

Henderson County — Chas. Cooper, Carl Painter. 

Henry County — Frank S. Haynes. Heber J. Smith, H. E. Goembel. 

Iroquois County — Chas. Holtz, R. F. Karr, A. J. Gilfillan, John Schroeder. 

Jackson County — Fred Dietz, Jos. Jacquot. 

Jersey County — H. M. McClusky, Ira Cottingham. 

Jo Daviess County — John Bennett, Ralph Heidenreich. 

Johnson County— Guy Beauman; Lloyd T. Farris. 

Kane County — Frank S. Averill, C. S. Lovell, Henry McGouffh. 

Kankakee County — Wm. Kimmelshue, Wm. Bossert, H. B. Nichols. 

Kendall County— W. C. Cutter, I. V. Cryder. 

Knox County — H. C. Gehring, Wm. Beals, G. A. Charles. 

La Salle County— John H. Black, Fred A. Mudge, T. W. Esmond, L. C. Rinker. 

Lee County — D. T. Fitzpatrick, F. D. Gehant, A. H. Boswroth. 

Livingston County — G. L. Potter, F. D. Barton, J. W. Potter, I. J. Gallup. 

Logan County — J. A. Starkey, Fred S. Zollars. 

Macon County — Henry Shafer, Walter H. Rowe. 

Macoupin County — E. L. Corbin, John Hounsley, J. P. Enslow. 

Madison County — Henry Heepke, Wm. F. Spitze, A. T. Hawley. 

Marion County — J. N. Embser, D. L. Bovnton. 

Marshall-Putnam County— W. G. Griffith", A. R. Wright, L. R. Hunt: 

Mason County — Ben Caves, Chas. W. Borgelt. 

McDonough County — C. C. Watson, C. P. Kline, Carl E. Sperry. 

McHenry County— John R. Wells, C. W. Gibbs. 

McLean County — E. D. Lawrence, John Kinsinger, P. N. Jones, S. C. Moon. 

Menard County — Colby J. Beekman, C. W. Houghton. 

Mercer County — Elisha Lee, Seville Lee. 

Monroe County — A. F. David, Frank Oexner. 

Montgomery County — Samuel Sorrells, C. D. Burris, H. A. Cress. 

Morgan County — Chas. S. Black, H. E. Kitner. 

Moultrie County— T. P. Ellis, V. I. Winings. 

Ogle County — Jas. Carmichael, F. M. Thompson. 

Peoria County — Z. M. Holmes, Charles Gordon, Charles R. Ford. 

Piatt County — M. E. Wise, George E. Dobson. 

Pike County — Earl C. Smith, M. H. Browning, E. H. Gay. 

Randolph County — W. M. Beattie, Louis Juergens. 

Richland County — W. C. Seiler; J. S. Howe. 

Rock Island County — John Lipton, Frank Wake. 

Saline County— B. D. Gates, A. V. Tuller. 

Sangamon County — Harry E. Pickrell, Geo. C. Washburn, M. W. Summers. 

Schuyler County — Wm. Hugh Young, Royal W. Ritchey. 

Scott County— Clyde North, Guy H. Husted (farm adviser). 

Shelby County — Theodore Roessler, Edward Christensen, H. H. Rose. 

St. Clair County — H. H. Hartman, Jacob A. Baer, L. B. Eidman. 

Stark County— W. W. Wright, John I. Colgan. 

Stephenson County — L. M. Swanzey, H. M. Phillips, T. F. Ellis. 

Tazewell County — R. B. Orndorf, Ralph Boyle. 

Union County— E. B. Walton, Fred M. Foehr. 

Vermilion County — C. R. Finley, Edwin I. Pilchard, R. I. Wood. 

Wabash County— Grover LeipolcL J. R. Schrodt. 

Warren County — Harry Jewell, W. D. Rodgers. 

Whiteside County — L. P. McMillen; R. A. Norrish; Edward Devine. 

Will County — Geo. L. Francis, Wm. Webb, Arthur States. 

Williamson County — Harvey M. Harris, Hubert P. Chamness. 

Winnebago County — Geo. F. Tullock, E. F. Derwent. 

Woodford County — Frank J. Felter, Fred C. Parks. 
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GRAIN MARKETING DEPARTMENT ANNUAL REPORT. 

The work in grain marketing, so far as my connection with the Illinois Agricultural 
Association took form March 4, 1920, at a meeting of the grain marketing committee. 
Plans for developing a program for grain marketing were made, and the next meeting 
was called March 20. To this meeting were invited the leaders in grain marketing 
throughout Illinois — Clifford Thorne, A. E. Steinhart, Lawrence Farlow, and others, 
attended the meeting in addition to the committee on grain marketing. Careful 
note3 were taken of the proceedings, and same were assembled for a program, and 
brought to a joint meeting of the Grain marketing committee of the Illinois Agricul- 
tural Association, and representatives of the Farmers' Grain Dealers' Association, at 
the office of Lawrence Farlow, Bloomington, 111., April 19, 1920. 

This program was thoroughly discussed and a resolution adopted signifying the 
closest cooperation. This program was then taken before the executive committee 
meeting of the Illinois Agricultural Association the next day, April 20, 1920, at Spring- 
field, 111., and approved by same. 

May 1, 1920, I began work — four days a week as director of the grain marketing 
department, Illinois Agricultural Association. 

The committee realized at the beginning that work or plans that would be effec tive 
must include in its scope a field much larger than even a State, hence the problem of 
grain marketing was made an order of business at the Mid- West conference held at 
Chicago, May 12, and 13. At this conference were assembled most of the State secre- 
taries and presidents of the State federations of Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, 
South Dakota, Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas, Missouri, and some others. 

The same program mentioned above was thoroughly discussed with a view of taking 
out any objectionable features or adding other desirable features. 

The program provided two outstanding features — (1) the ownership of the local 
elevators, and (2) the ownership or control of the overhead agency that connects 
producer and consumer; in other words, the sales agency. 

Norman P. Lambert, of the Canadian Council of Agriculture, Winnipeg, Canada, 
spoke before this conference, and his talk did much good in giving encouragement 
for a big move in grain marketing, especially showing the need of a large group of 
farmers bending closely together for a common purpose. 

During May a series of 15 congressional district hearings were planned, and these 
were begun June 1 at Ottawa, 111., and closed July 6, at Freeport. Every farmers' 
elevator manager, secretary, and president was invited to these conferences, also the 
farm bureau officers, and about a dozen bankers in each district. 

The program referred to above was discussed in detail, criticism invited as w« 
wanted to get our plans absolutely right, and at the close of every meeting a vote 
taken to see if those present would stand to a unit in support of an overhead marketing 
organization, owned and controlled by farm folks. Let it ever he said to the credit 
of Illinois farm folks that a rising vote was taken, and not one man voted against this 
proposition. 

This is the first piece of work we did. We took the problem to the farm folks and 
they helped us determine our course. 

The next mid- west meeting was held at Ames, Iowa, June 22. We had held 11 
congressional hearings and made a report of these meetings. 

The second big step forward was taken when the officers of the Mid- West State 
Farm Bureaus requested J. R. Howard, president of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation to call a joint conference of all farmers organizations interested in grain 
marketing at Chicago. 

This conference was called July 23 and 24. to be held at Chicago, and will probably 
go down in history as one of the most important meetings ever held in the interest 
of grain growers. 

The chairman of the meetings was authorized to appoint a committee, not exceeding 
17 members, representing the various organizations interested, and with the concent 
and approval of such organizations, to consider, formulate, and submit hereafter for 
consideration a definite plan of organization whereby all organizations of grain pro- 
ducers can conduct cooperative marketing through one or more central organizations 
or grain exchanges, or such other solution of the cooperative marketing problem as 
may be approved by such committee, and that each organization or interest rep r <*- 
sented shall bear die expenses of its own delegate or committee members. That 
when this committee is ready to report, copies of this report shall be sent to each 
organization, and the chairman of the American Farm Bureau Federation shall call 
a conference of accredited delegates of such organizations with power to act, to whom 
such plan shall be submitted for adoption or rejection. 
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It was my lot to be selected a member of this committee. Meetings were held 
in October, November, and December, and the next meeting will be held in February. 

The committee has on its staff a number of experts working out data required to 
make it possible to intelligently work out plans for cram marketing. 

The appointment of this committee I consider the most progressive and concrete 
step forward in the past hundred years for agriculture. We wduld all like to have 
successful plans in operation at once, but you can not plant corn on May 10 and harvest 
a corn crop May 11, neither can a task covering the field of grain marketing be worked 
out in a day; however, I predict that by soring definite plans will be forthcoming. 

Studying systems of marketing. — Canada has probably done more far-reaching work 
than any countryin America in grain marketing. A group representing the mid-west 
States went to Winnipeg to study the various plans and organizations in Canada. 
Large farmer-owned buying and selling companies were found operating with great 
success, showing that farmers could operate successfully, to the extent of operating 
an export company. The Canadians have learned the lessons of putting big men, 
experts, at big jobs, and much of their success is due to this wisdom; however, the 
Canadians admit that they have not done the big thing — that is, tear out of the ex- 
changes the vultures that manipulate the markets. They are now organizing their 
own selling agency ? joining together by contract the farmers. Some day the gamblers 
on the exchange will find the farmers selling their own crop, and they (the gamblers) 
will be out of a job. 

During August and September I studied, with a group of mid-west folks the Pacific 
Coast State organizations. Here farmers have completely eliminated speculators, 
and probably no place in all the world are producers more prosperous. The Uni- 
versity of California is said to have more farm boys and girls in attendance than any 
other university in the world. These western farmers have cleared the channels of 
trade between producer and consumer, and are building a contented, happy rural 
life. What a great day it will be when grain growers have done as well. These western 
farmers have surrendered their individual rights to sell their produce and have turned 
over to their association the right to sell their commodity, thereby centralizing the 
selling power, making form folks able to meet organized buying with organized selling. 
The farmers in this way hire sales experts, who make a business of getting the best 
market, and distributing the commodity throughout the year as needed. If a little 
too much of a crop is grown, every farmer has his proportional share of that product 
which will be sold before the new crop is sold. In other words, a favorable year is 
not allowed to depress prices to a point ruinous to farmers such as we now face. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Wm. J. Eckhardt, Director. 

REPORT OP THE CLAIM AND SERVICE DEPARTMENT, 1920. 

The activities of the department have been gradually increasing during the pas 
year, and particularly in its dealings with the railroad companies. The personne' 
of the department consists of an advisory committee of three — Edwin G. Stine, chair 
man, Robinson, 111.; L. E. Birdsall, Sterling, 111.; and N. F. Elder, Raleigh, 111. — 
a director, and a stenographer. About one-half of the time of the department director 
was devoted to office management. 

The following is a summary of the principal classes of work handled: 
^ Loss and damage claims {two classes). — (1) Lo3s and damage of goods while in posses- 
sion of the carriers. This involves rail and water lines. 

(2) Lo9S or damage to live stock or other property on the right of way of the railway 
lines. Unsuitable fences or gates were the direct cause of many of these claims, 
and action was taken not only to recover the loss sustained, but also to have such 
fences and gates repaired. 

Overcharge claims. — Claims arising from errors in computing freight charges or the 
application of improper rates. 

Miscellaneous claims and adjustments. — Claims with individuals or corporations 
other than carriers. This includes dealings with commission companies, manufac- 
turing concerns, and other organizations. 

The legal department is consulted whenever necessary. Claims that require legal 
action are referred to the legal department upon the claimant's consent. 

Quotation and verification of freight rates. — The many errors found indicate the 
value of this service as shown by refunds obtained under overcharge claims for the 
shipper, or more often the consignee, who pays the freight. A traffic service company 
has been engaged to assist in this work. 

Investigation and handling of car-shortage reports, freight schedules, and other 
matters of freight service. 
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Installation of stock scales and building of sidetracks and matters pertaining to 
other conveniences for Hie shippers. 

Commercial ratings and reports.— On individuals or companies. Most of the re- 
quests have come from farm advisors, and in tie majority or cases concerned people 
whose activities were regarded as questionable. 

Aside from other services rendered, 205 claims have been entered -and a total of 
$6,055.19 recovered during the past year. 

In order to make possible the successful handling of a claim there are certain tilings 
that a claimant must do himself. He must know his rights and be able to determine 
a good claim; also know that evidence is necessary to properly support it. The 
department is preparing a booklet, which will be ready for distribution within a short 
time, giving valuable information on claims and other transportation matters. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Lee J. Quasey, Director. 

ANNUAL REPORT OP PHOSPHATE-LIMESTONE DEPARTMENT. 

The phosphate department in its report one vear ago, at Peoria, made certain 
recommendations which met with the approval of the delegates and, as a result, 
definite steps were taken by the committee and officers soon after that convention 
looking to the organization on an active working basis of the department. Arrange- 
ments were made with the present department director, who came upon the work 
early in February. Soon thereafter the committee chairman, Mr. Marshall, and the 
director, Mr. Bent, made a trip to Tennessee to pursue further the investigation, 
previously started by the association, of the general situation and to start negotia- 
tions for a tonnage supply of ground rock for 1920. The work thus started was pushed 
as rapidly as possible, and early in March we arrived at definite agreements with two 
of the producers. 

1920 contracts. — It was roughly estimated prior to the last convention and at the 
time our work began that we should endeavor to make available for our use during 
the year 1920 a maximum of 50,000 tons, but it was very difficult to arrive at any 
accurate figures as to just what tonnage would actually be used. The department felt 
that while it would be desirable to have available 50,000 tons if needed, still the new- 
ness of the work, the inexperience as to the difficulties that would be encountered, and 
the uncertainty as to the tonnage actually required made it necessary in the interest of 
reasonable prudence to hold down our tonnage purchase obligation to the lowest 
terms possible and consistent with a satisfactory optional maximum, a reasonable 
cost, and favorable working arrangements. 

With one of the concerns we wrote a contract which, while practically giving us 
the option, or first call, on its entire output (less a moderate tonnage previously sold 
but not yet delivered), still obligated us to take only an average per month of 1,750 
tons, with an absolute minimum for each of the remaining months of 1920 of 1,500 
tons. The second concern with whom we wrote an agreement had, by reason of 
previous acts of its own, placed itself in a position of disadvantage, so that neither 
moral obligation required or business prudence permitted us to obligate ourselves by 
contract to purchase any specified minimum amount from it. By taking advantage 
of this situation we were able to write an agreement with this concern which covered 
simply the price, terms, specifications, and working arrangement under which we 
could purchase from it throughout the year 1920 any amount we chose up to 4,000 
tons per month and conditioned only upon its ability to ship as limited by car supply 
and other conditions beyond its control. 

In looking back at the past year's business we deem ourselves extremely fortu- 
nate to have written such contracts, for the figures demonstrate that over three- 
quarters of the orders available from our members in Illinois were for shipment 
during little more than the three months, August, September, and October, and that 
during some of the remaining months our minimum of 1,500 tons was all that we 
could comfortably handle. The total required by the State was not quite three 1 
quarters of the maximum estimate of 50,000 tons, and of this, part had already been 
contracted for by two counties independently of the State association. 

It would have been possible for us to have spread out or extended the time of 
shipment of the heavy orders on our books for October so as to have taken care of 
our November and December requirements with the producers, but knowing that our 
purchasing members would be disappointed by such delay We pushed such shipments 
forward, even to purchasing an extra supply from a third source, and then found it 
necessary in the face of sudden halting of business and depreciation of grain and 
live-stock prices to send out a few chosen men from the organization department 
to round up a few more orders to take care of our obligations for the last two months 
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of the period. This instead of proving to be an unfortunate hardship proved to 
be productive of much good; for it developed and displayed the underlying feeling 
on the part of the farmers of the value of the work of the department to them and 
the true partnership, cooperative nature of the work. The response was both prompt 
and hearty, and we were enabled to easily cross the line and thereby close our first 
year safely, completely, and satisfactorily, and with no falling down or bad mistakes. 

Tennessee office. — Simultaneously with the perfecting of our purchasing and working 
arrangements with the producers we arranged for and established at Columbia, Tenn. 
(which seemed for us the most convenient and central point), a two-room office, which 
we furnished and equipped efficiently and attractively, but not extravagantly, and 
employed as shipping and general clerk, and at the outset stenographer, Mr. J. C. 
Lowman, who haa for some time past been connected with the Armour phosphate 
enterprise in Tennessee in a clericalc apacity. Mr. Lowman has proved to be inter- 
ested, loyal, and intelligent in our work, and much responsibility has been placed 
upon his shoulders. 

Our search for a chemist resulted in a most fortunate find in Mr. R. B. Isley, who 
was then taking his master's degree in chemistry and instructing part of the time as a 
member of the faculty at the Vanderbilt University at Nashville, Tenn. Mr. Isley 
is a man of unusual energy and moral and intellectual strength. We endeavored to 
find a suitable room for the establishment of a convenient, efficient, accurate labor- 
atory at Columbia, but were unsuccessful. We finally arranged with the Peerless 
Chemical Co. to use a laboratory which they had formerly used but which was thrown 
out of service when they lost their private chemist. We purchased at Chicago a well- 
selected, limited supply of the highest grade, most accurate chemical apparatus and 
reagents, and our analytical work was taken care of very satisfactorily in this way until 
early fall. 

At that time Mr. Isley wished to return to the Vanderbilt University to take his 
doctor's degree, and a three-cornered arrangement was arrived at whereby we were 
given a private laboratory at thev university and Isley is continuing to there take care 
of our current commercial work while at the same time pursuing his own studies. 
At the end of the school year late next spring we are hoping to reestablish our own 
laboratory in some suitable quarters at Columbia, with Mr. Isley in charge. Samplers 
and f urther clerical and stenographic help have been employed more or less as the 
current work has made necessary. An automobile was purchased for use in the 
Tennessee field, for the distances from plant to plant and from office to plants is 
material. (One of the plants is located at Center ville, being 34 miles away.) The 
railroad connections are impossibly poor. An auto was an absolute necessity, as 
auto hire was the only alternative. 

Ail through we have kept uppermost in the current supply end of our work the 
purpose thereof, which, stated in one word, is "service." As against the unsatisfac- 
tory conditions prevailing prior to our advent we have endeavored to bring about not 
only through our contracts, but also through our working arrangement in the field, 
promptness, accuracy, and efficiency in the filling, routing, analyzing, and billing of 
the individual shipments. While we fully realize that there is still very much to be 
accomplished along these lines, we feel that much has already been accomplished. 

Promotion work important. — Of even more importance than the current work ; we 
feel, is the work whicn the department is endeavoring to do among promotional lines. 
First, there is the smoothing out and shortening of the path between the producer and 
consumer and the bringing about of a better understanding on the part of each of the 
problems, 'difficulties, and needs of the other, and thus facilitating better working 
arrangements; and, second, there is the investigating of the situation with reference to 
an assured future satisfactory supply and the taking of such steps as might be possible 
and necessary in the direction of such needs. The latter involves, of course, the 
possibility of purchasing at a reasonable cost an adequate acreage or tonnage of & 
satisfactory quality, the location and physical situation of which would permit 
efficient production and shipment — no small problem ypu will admit. In this connec- 
tion the western deposits of Idaho and Montana may need to be investigated. 

We have mentioned the necessity for promotion of better understanding and 
working arrangements between producer and consumer. The most troublesome, 
expensive, and perplexing factor in this connection for which we at the consuming 
end are responsible is the extremely seasonal character of our requirements in the 
face of the need at the production end for a year-around, or nearly year-around, 
operation. Unless the producer can operate steadily and through the major portion 
of the year he can not hope to produce at a cost reasonable to us and livable for him. 
It should be plain, therefore, tnat not only is the producer vitally interested in the 
solution of this problem, but we are also directly and greatly interested in it. 
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Storage a big problem. — The problem is, therefore, a mutual one, but the solution in 
this case must lie with us. It is storage. Four types of storage are possible. Storage 
at the point of production may be taken care of in a limited way by the producer, but 
this can solve the problem only in so far as short-lived, temporary car shortages are 
concerned; this for reasons which we may not take the time and space to enumerate 
here. A second type of storage, which it may be possible for us to bring about, would 
be in the form of a large central storage plant somewhere en route from Tennessee to the 
consumption points in Illinois. But this would have to be at a point where the car 
supply would be adequate during the late summer and fall months, and make it thus 
able to fully augment the limited supply available at that time from the Tennessee 
field. Also, such a plant could not be established and operated until arrangements 
could be perfected with the railroad companies which would result in the combination 
of the freight rate from production to storage and from storage to consumer being 
little, if any, more than the through one-haul rate would be. A third type of storage 
is small individual storage on the farm. This does not eliminate the annoyances 
and expenses growing out of the need for the farmer to meet on short notice a car 
upon its arrival and unload and haul the material, regardless of the condition of the 
weather, roads, or his work. 

The best type of storage as a solution for this vital problem is the community 
storage plant close to the in-shipping railroad station and within hauling distance of 
the using farmers. This would be independent of conditions of weather, roads, and 
farm work and facilitate the use by the farmer of phosphate in any quantity he might 
desire at any time most convenient for him. We have used every effort to promote 
such a type of storage generally over the State, but the high costs heretofore, and 
now the money shortage, have acted as temporary checks. We hope that our efforts 
along this line will bear fruit in the near future. The benefit of such a provision to 
phosphate production cost, transportation, and use generally will be very great. 

Transportation a factor. — Another important factor of our work which is both partly 
current and partly promotional in character lies in the transportation end and in- 
volves car supply, routing, railroad promptness, accuracy in service, and freight 
rates. This has consumed a large amount of time and thought, and there is a great 
deal yet to be done which we hope will bear material fruit. In this connection we 
are planning to call a general meeting, to which will be invited the traffic men of 
the various producers — phosphate and limestone — our own traffic department, legal 
department, consulting traffic experts, and representatives of the farm bureaus, to 
organize a thorough campaign in the interests of lower freight rates on these two 
commodities. 

Another branch of our work that has consumed considerable time and effort has 
been the following up of claims of different characters, including overcharges on 
freight and short weights on shipments, whether the latter is due to leakage on the 
road or error in original weight. 

1921 contracts. — In looking ahead to the work for 1921 we see the need for con- 
servatism and care in the current supply. There is little doubt that under normal 
conditions the amount of phosphate that would be required for use in 1921 would be 
much more than it has been the past year, but the bad slump in the price of farm 
products will have its marked effect and may result in less being used this year than 
last. We have, therefore, endeavored to and succeeded in making arrangements 
for a supply for 1921 which obligates us to take less tonnage than we were obligated 
to take in i920. The price will be lower than it was in 1920 for the first part of the 
year and the same as 1920 during the early fall. This will give us a spread in price 
which, it is hoped, will reward and stimulate storage facilities throughout the State. 

There is in the promotional line a big program ahead of us and we hope that the 
coming year will see many good steps forward in our work. We recognize the im- 
portance of having the strictly commercial phase of the work stand as nearly as pos- 
sible on its own business feet, but we wish to emphasize the great importance of 
continuing to foster, through the supervision and moral and financial support of such 
an organization as the Illinois Agricultural Association, any and all work looking to 
the safeguarding of the future supply and the establishment of better practices in 
the current supply. Such work can not be adequately or effectively handled through 
a strictly commercial enterprise. 

Limestone. — Reference to the recommendations of the limestone committee at the 
convention a year ago will show that it was then decided desirable to make an effort 
to purchase for redistribution to the members a limestone supply similar in plan to 
the phosphate end of the work. The limestone committee and officers made a most 
sincere effort to bring this to pass, but it proved to be impossible of attainment. The 
situation surrounding the production oi agricultural limestone is not identical in 
many vital points with that surrounding the production of phosphate. We have the 
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limestone producers located within the confines of the State under widely different 
conditions of production and transportation. Also, the producers themselves differ 
greatly in their attitude, and few of them were at all willing to enter into blanket 
contracts. . It is probable that it is fortunate that such arrangements were not con- 
summated, for in the light of experience there would have been little hope that we 
could have come through the year without disastrous entanglements of one kind or 
another. 

In May it was decided by the executive committee, acting upon the recommenda- 
tion of the limestone and the phosphate committees, that it would be best to throw 
these two departments together. In June Mr. H. H. Armstrong was employed as 
the limestone assistant, and it would be hard to conceive of a more fortunate selec- 
tion. His experience, thoroughness, interest, loyalty, and disposition to cooperate 
and his rare good judgment are great assets in the work. 

The work itself has been of necessity other than commercial in character and can 
not at this time be measured in terms of agricultural limestone production or in any 
financial saving that can be definitely stated. Our work has, instead, been advisory 
in nature. We have received and responded to many calls from counties and com- 
munities seeking help in the inspection of local deposits and the determination of 
the advisability of the establishing of production plants, either of a large shipping 
character or of the small portable community type. Recommendations have been 
made by the department with regard to the situation at points remote from a supply 
through railroad shipments that have in some cases resulted in the satisfactory estab- 
lishment of such community operations. We feel, therefore, that something has 
been accomplished in saving members of this organization from investing in lime- 
stone production projects that would hardly have succeeded. This is true both in 
regard to portable and shipping plants. 

As a result of contact between this department and county advisers, those of the 
latter who have called on the department for assistance are better able to judge of 
the possibilities for the successful development of agricultural limestone projects in 
their counties. 

Limestone plant investigations. — In anticipation of the need for production on a 
large scale by farmer-owned shipping plants, we have been conducting State-wide 
investigations (the principal empnasis being given to southern Illinois, where the 
need is the greatest) in the interests of a better balance between supply and demand 
and with a satisfactory and economical distribution. This has involved, as can well 
be understood, a great deal of work, and much yet remains to be done. It is three- 
fold in character — first, physical, covering the deposits themselves, quality, and 
workability; second, commercial, covering the cost of production and the need or 
demand for the territory to be served in competition with other sources of supply; 
and, third, transportational, involving proximity to railroads well adapted to dis- 
tribute the product, car supply, favorable freight rates, etc. Our investigation will 
involve not only the preliminary State- wide survey not yet completed, but also 
more detailed prospecting, and to assist in this work the executive committee has 
approved our recommendation for the purchase of a prospecting diamond core drill. 

The success of farmers' production companies will depend largely on storage 
facilities at railroad unloading points to taKe caio of the plant output during the 
season of the year the farmers can not, or will not, use limestone. As the situation 
exists to-day permanent plants are equipped for the production of crushed stone 
mainly, and agricultural limestone as a side line. Farmers' producing companies 
without storage provision at the consumer's end will be in the same position. If 
the main output of the plant is crushed-stone contracts made to take care of the out- 
put (usually made early in the season) must be lived up to. This means that when 
the demand of August, September, and October — which is the heavy seasonal de- 
mand — comes, farmer-owned plants furnishing crushed stone can not supply the 
agricultural demand without falling down on the crushed-stone contracts. For this 
reason if agricultural limestone production is to be made the main business of farmer- 
owned plants storage at railroad unloading points must be provided, and therefore 
much of our promotional work must take the form first of encouraging storage facilities. 

The department has also functioned in the way of rendering assistance wherever 
there is friction or trouble in the existing traffic and in the relationships between 
producers, transportation companies, and consumers. 

State plant at Chester situation. — Work on the new plant at the State penitentiary, 
Chester, is still progressing slowly. The working hours and other conditions surround- 
ing the use of convict labor are not conducive to maximum results. The storage 
bins, most of the structural work, and most of the foundations for machinery have 
been completed, and the machinery is now being received and installed. At the 
present rate, however, it seems unlikely that the plant can be ready for operation 
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before the middle of May at the earliest, and not for some time thereafter can we an- 
ticipate a full or efficient production because of the always attendant minor difficulties 
in new plants and need for adjustments and alterations. The output of agricultural 
limestone will be further limited and handicapped by the fact that first consideration 
will bo given to the production of crushed stone in connection with the State high- 
way program. The authorities tell us that they already have orders enough on their 
booka to tako care of the probable output until fall. 

The department has tried to keep in touch with the situation regarding the dis- 
continuance of operation and threatened abandonment of the Illinois Southern Rail- 
road as a means of distribution of limestone from the Chester plant, and we have 
endeavored to exert influence in every possible way toward the reestablishment of 
operation. On September 15 the road was sold under court order and was bought 
in by the Chicago banks that were bondholders. This sale, we understand, has not 
oven yet been approved by the court. Since then certain mining interests in 
Mi*j«ouri, in conjunction with other interests in Illinois, have made an offer to the 
Chicago banks for the purchase of the road, intending to reestablish its operation. 
It I* Kind that this offer has not been put in formal bona fide shape as yet, and con- 
iMMiuently tho matter is still dragging in the courts. We are hopeful of a favorable 
outcome in the end. 

It Ik hard to say what the outlook is for next year. It would seem reasonable 
to hope and expect that the general deflation should and will reflect itself in the 
new mice* to be charged by the quarries. This situation will have to be watched 
clowoly and our actions gauged from time to time to fit the situation as it develops. 

The combined department has participated in a number of matters properly 
related to its work; chief of which is, perhaps, an investigation and study of the 
nil nation surrounding the proposed converted use of the Government's $70,000,000- 
ttlr nitrate plant at Muscle Shoals. We are endeavoring to make felt the true im- 
poitunco of the agricultural interests of the country, and particularly of Illinois, in 
relation to the solution of this problem. 

To summarize, the department is ambitious to make of itself a truly service 
department, both as to present needs and future provisions, and to fully realize its 
opportunity as a seed bed for future activities of great value and importance to 
pietfreMH and efficient operation. 

In concl union, I wisn to say a word of personal appreciation. Whatever degree 
of wucccmh the department may have attained in its efforts I feel are largely due to 
(lie reoperation that has been accorded the work from all sides. First, the advisory 
♦ oinmltteo* and officers under which I have worked have at all times been wise and 
helpful, kindly and considerate, and I have enjoyed and profited by my contact with 
Hi"*« men, Second, the personnel of the department has been exceptional. Those 
working in it have given their best service ungrudgingly and with a deep sense of 
Hi f erent mu\ loyalty, and their service has been backed by true ability. Without their 
ef!l< lent help I would have been lost. Third, the farm advisers throughout the State 
j i live taken a very great interest in the work and have given warm and valuable 
support to it. Their cooperation, together with the loyalty and sense of true part- 
neiolilp which the individual purchasing farmers have shown, if continued in the 
tilling are mire to carry us through to successful accomplishments in the best interests- 

of all r 
Ifeopectfully submitted. 

J. R. Bent, Director. 

ANNUAL REPORT OP ROAD COMMITTEE. 

'|'Im« road committee of the Illinois Agricultural Association attended a meeting 
\i, p.pringfield in February, 1920, whicK was called by the State highway division. 
H'Uh road committee which, at that time, represented 60,000 farmers of Illinois, 
u-,10 appointed on the resolutions committee and recommended that the great agri- 
ffullmal interests of Illinois should be recognized in the building of hard roads in 
\\itt future. Following this, a resolution was adopted at the meeting of the execu- 
||.e t oinmittce on June 8 as follows: 

"f'liiM im one of the most important questions which will arise before this associa- 
tion during itH existence, and one which can not very well be ignored at this time. 
|,n I. nit the contrary the most enthusiastic road men should be selected and placed 
hi , \\m road committee and given undivided support in securing every attention to 
,,,,,/J building and repairing." 

/>/////// ttimomiin roads. — On November 4 and 5 L. E. Birdsall accompanied repre- 
yiifiUh ,<* of the La Salle County Farm Bureau on a trip to Wisconsin to study the 
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new road system in that State. Reporting on this trip, Mr. Birdsall stated that 
Wisconsin has 7,200 miles of roads, representing one-tenth of the road mileage of 
the State. These roads average about 5 miles apart, and join cities of 5,000 inhabi- 
tants, or thereabouts; also joining at the same time all of the county seats. The 
maintenance system is ideal. The roads are divided into sections of 8 miles each; 
each section is in charge of a patrolman, who is responsible |or keeping his particular 
section in good condition. The patrolmen are responsible to the State highway 
maintenance engineer and the State engineers inspect the roads regularly to see 
that they are in good condition. The patrolmen are hired at approximately $160 
a month for eight months and on part time during the four winter months. Mr. 
Birdsall stated that after inspecting the road system of Wisconsin he was convinced 
that there is great benefit to oe gained for Illinois folks by investigating and making 
use of many parts of the Wisconsin system. 

Patrol system recommended. — The road committee and legislative committee of the 
Illinois Agricultural Association attended a meeting in La Salle County on Novem- 
ber 24 and heard Mr. J. T. Donaghsy, highway maintenance engineer of Wisconsin, 
discuss the plans and workings of the Wisconsin roads system, and were highly 
pleased with his report. After carefully considering the matter these committees, 
in joint session, recommended to the executive committee the adoption of the patrol 
system of highway maintenance on an adequate mileage of market roads, covering 
approximately the State aid and bond issue road system, and that the expense be 
sustained by the State. This recommendation was unanimously adopted by the 
executive committee and referred back to the joint committee with power to act. 

A large number of farm bureaus have passed strong resolutions urging the adoption 
of the patrol system of highway maintenance. 

In his recent inaugural address the governor stated: "I recommend that our 
State-aid roads be subdivided into sections to be in charge of an employee of the 
State, whose duty it would be to constantly keep this section in repair." 

In conclusion we wish to emphatically state that this seems to be a most oppor- 
tune time to adopt a State-wide plan and go on record as a convention favoring the 
adoption of this plan. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Z. M. Holmes, Chairman, Mossville. 
L. E. Birdsall, Sterling. 
R. L. Dickenson, Chilficothe. 

POULTRY COMMITTEE REPORT. 
By the chairman of the committee. 

J. M. Beckett. Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen, the poultry committee 
has a very short report to make. This committee was one of the last committees 
to be formed, and it was formed about the time that I came on the executive board. 
I suppose probably that is the reason I am chairman of this committee. The execu- 
tive board deemed that it was necessary and advisable to form a poultry department, 
and it was the intention to employ a man to head this department, such as has been 
put at the head of the other departments that have been created, but owing to 
things that came up about that time they deferred this appointment of a man to 
take charge of this department, and consequently your poultry committee has not 
made the progress possibly that it should. We realize that there is a" great need 
of something to be done along the lines of improving the marketing condition of 
poultry and poultry products. 

Poultry $1,359, 000,000 business. — When you take into consideration that the 
poultry products of the United States for one year amount to something 
like $1,359,000,000, the conditions of marketing are probably the poorest for poultry 
and poultry products of anything that we sell from the farm. 

When a man can go from one store to another within possibly a block;. and have 
a difference of 6 or 8 cents a dozen quoted him on the price of eggs, and when the 
facilities for handling these products are considered, it looks like there was certainly 
a need for some action to be taken along this line, and the executive committee hopes 
in the near future to put a man at the nead of this department. 

A bad egg.— Since coming to the convention and talking with a good many county 
advisors, it seems that there is possibly more need of this than we supposed. A good 
many advisors have reported to the poultry committee that the delegates from their 
home towns have seemed, some of them, to possibly have become more interested 
in chickens since they have come here than they have been down on the farm. 
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[Laughter and applause.] However, this department has to do solely with the mar- 
keting of these products. I don't know as I have anything further to submit. Thank 
you. [Applause.] 

The Chairman. I want to state for Mr. Beckett's benefit, in this meeting, that 
Mrs. Beckett is with him. JLaughter.] 

LIVE STOCK DEPARTMENT, ILLINOIS AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION, FEB. 16, 1920, TO 

JAN. 1, 1921. 

The director of this department assumed his duties February 16, 1920. 

The following list includes those who are at present employed by the Live Stock 
Department, together with the date upon which they started work: 

Herbert W. Mumford, director, February 16, 1920. 

F. M. Simpson, general assistant, December 14, 1920. 

C. A. Stewart, Union Stock Yards representative, September 1, 1920. 

E. M. Clark, live-stock exchange, August 1, 1920. 

Lee Divine, feeder buyer, May 17, 1920. 

John C. Watson, live-stock reporting service, May 17, 1920. 

L. L. Corrie, wool pool and live-stock reporting service, 1 June 15, 1920. 

Miss Wilda Sawyer, live-stock reporting service, November 22, 1920. 

Miss Frances Zoll, live-stock reporting service, October 11, 1920. 

Miss Amalie E. Jensen, office secretary, April 2, 1920. 

Mr. S. L. Rishel, of Cambridge, 111., assists the department in organizing coopera- 
tive live-stock shipping associations as the need arises. 

The most important activities of the department have been in connection with 
the following projects: 

1. The wool pool. 

2. Immunization against hog cholera. 

3. The live-stock survey and live stock reporting service. 

4. The live-stock exchange. 

5. The cooperative live-stock shipping associations. 

6. The cooperative live-stock commission companies. 

1. The wool pool, — Amount received in wool pool of Illinois Agricultural Associa- 
tion from the various counties up to October 12, 1920. 



County. 



Adams 

Bond 

Boone 

Brown 

Bureau 

Carroll 

Cass 

Champaign 
Christian... 

Clark 

Clinton 

Coles 

Cook 

Crawford... 
DeKalb... 
De Witt... 
Douglas — 
Du Page... 

Edgar 

Edwards... 
Effingham. 

Fayette 

Ford 

Franklin... 

Fulton 

Greene 

Grundy 

Hamilton . . 
Hancock... 



Pounds. 



29,300 

13,066 

18,146 

29,137 

27,898 

20,512 

3,468 

34,962 

19,640 

9,912 

1,878 

21,106 

3,045 

24,467 

54,234 

13,315 

7,777 

1,412 

21,722 

6,409 

1,666 

584 

' 5,817 

1,967 

36,961 

20,397 

10,750 

766 

46,656 



County. 



Henderson 

Henry 

Iroquois 

Jackson 

Jersey 

Jo Daviess 

Johnson 

Kane 

Kankakee 

Kendall 

Knox 

Lake 

La Salle 

Lawrence 

Lee 

Livingston 

Logan 

McDonough 

McHenry 

McLean 

Macon 

Macoupin 

Madison.. 

Marion 

Marshall- Putnam 

Mason 

Menard 

Mercer 

Monroe 



Pounds. 



28,671 
61,501 
24,050 

1,170 

2,060 

35,046 

602 

21,227 

8,871 
14,731 
41,712 

1,347 
42,946 

5,965 
14,257 

7,773 
21,605 
25,747 

4,837 

43,944 

14,157 

26,535 

399 

1,569 

28,381 

327 

8,483 
78,537 

2,466 



County. 



Pounds. 



Montgomery. 

Morgan 

Moultrie 

Ogle 

Peoria 

Piatt 

Pike 

Pope 

Randolph 

Richland 

Rock Island. 

Saline 

Sangamon... 

Schulyer 

Shelby 

St. Clair 

Stark 

Stephenson . . 

Tazewell 

Union 

Vermilion 

Wabash 

Warren 

Whiteside.... 
Will 



Williamson. 
Woodford.. 



41,554 

9,241 

4,287 

13,629 

28,801 

22.867 

72;916 

453 

6,067 

7,457 

17,887 

5,380 

3,156 

7,036 

34,196 

1,287 

43,111 

33,272 

2,937 

4,401 

36,830 

583 

32,712 

31,261 

2,391 

2,881 

21,115 



Total ! 1,543,584 



Including the above and what has been received since, the total wool received for 
Illinois has reached 1,577,007 pounds from 89 counties, 7,313 different growers con- 
tributing to this pool. Last year a few more than 1,600 individuals in 38 counties 
consigned 499,522 pounds to tne pool. 



» Mr. (\ W. Trawford, extension sheep specialist of the United States Department of Agriculture and the 
V Diversity of Illinois, acted as wool pool representative of the association from June 7 to October 14. 
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With the exception of a few late and relatively small shipments, the wool has 
all been graded and the graders' reports mailed to the growers. 
The approximate amounts of the principal grades of wool are as follows: 



Pounds. 

Low one-fourth 193, 400 

Braid 41, 300 

Medium burry and seedy 116, 200 

Fine burry and seedy 16, 700 

Miscellaneous 5, 107 



Pounds. 

Fine staple 11, 200 

Pine clothing 59,500 

One-half blood staple 27, 000 

One-half blood clothing 65, 100 

Three-eifchths blood staple .... 404, 500 

Medium clothing 65, 100 

One-fourth blood staple 571,900 | Total 1,577,007 

Sisal twine was used in tying more than 40,000 pounds of wool. Sisal-tied wool 
is worth mush less per pound than wool tied with paper or other suitable twine. This 
represents a preventatle loss to the woolgrower. The burry and seedy condition of 
some 132,900 pounds lessens its value from 15 to 50 per cent. 

The National Wool Warehouse & Storage Co. has advanced $2,952.70 to 22 shippers 
on 14,568 pounds of wool. These advances range from 15 to 25 cents a pound, most of 
them being at the rate of 20 cents. 

Only a very small amount of pooled wool has been sold. The mills are not in the 
market at present except as they buy from parties having holdings of wool that must 
be sold, and as a consequence the buyer takes the advantage and buys at low prices. 
The large quantities of chetfp and low-grade foreign wools have also had a depressing 
effect upon the wool market. Since wool is not wanted by buyers, it is obviously 
a poor time to sell. Any attempt to try to dispose of these pooled wools at this time 
would result in a tremendous slash in prices. It is up to the growers to meet this 
situation by holding their wool in consignment until tnere is a stronger demand for 
it. In any event the prices for this year's clip will be conservative. 

2. Immunization against hog cholera — Agreement between the Illinois Agricultural 
Association and the Illinois State Veterinary Medical Association. — (1) It is recognized 
that the professional skill and services of veterinarians in the treatment of hogs for 
the prevention of cholera and the actual time employed in immunizing different 
herds vary to such an extent as to render a uniform charge impracticable. The 
Illinois State Veterinary Medical Association agrees that Such charges shall be con- 
servative and reasonable and in keeping with tie services rendered and the profes- 
sional skill required. 

(2) The veterinarian shall, when requested, state the particular kind and brand 
of serum and virus used and the serial and license number of each and tneir net cost 
to him. This statement may be rendered on a uniform blank agreed upon by a joint 
committee of the Illinois State Veterinary Medical Association and the Illinois Agri- 
cultural Association. 

(3) To promote better feeling among stockmen and to stimulate better veterinary 
service in the State, this association recommends that a joint committee of six be 
appointed to consist of three active veterinary practitioners, members of the Illinois 
State Veterinary Medical Association, and three members of the Illinois Agricultural 
Association, whose function it shall be to consider suggestions, questions, and com- 
plaints referred to it from time to time by individuals or by either association. 

One of the significant features of the agreement was that a joint committee of the 
Illinois State Veterinary Medical Association and the Illinois Agricultural Association 
should prepare a statement upon which the veterinarian would render his bill, pro- 
viding the same was requested by the farmer having the work done. This blank 
form was prepared and copies of the same placed in the hands of the veterinarians 
in the various counties whicn were members of the Illinois State Veterinary Medical 
Association. The following is a copy of the statement prepared: 

The following form for rendering bill for hog cholera immunization has been approved 
by the Illinois State Veterinary Medical Association and the Illinois Agricultural 
Association: 

Date 192. . 

Mr 

P. O. address ..." 

ToDr 

P. O. address 

Name of serum 

License No Serial No 

Name of virus 

License No Serial No 

Number of hogs vaccinated 
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.... c. c. serum, at per 100 c. c. 1 . 

c. c. virus, at per 100 c. c. 1 . 

Professional services 



Total. 



1 These charges for serum and virus are the actual cost to the veterinarian. 

It is understood that the above bill is rendered on a basis of cash payment. 

Some of the difficulties which have developed in the working out of this plan are, 
first, that some veterinarians have not shown a disposition to abide by the agreement 
This was to be anticipated for the reason that only a relatively small per cent of the 
veterinarians were present at the meeting and they did not fully understand the 
agreement or its object. More important still was the fact that not all of the veterinar- 
ians of the counties belong to the Illinois State Veterinary Medical Association. 
Furthermore, it was quite a radical change from the former practice and some veterin- 
arians were inclined to feel that they were being dictated to. All of these difficulties 
will take a little time and patience to correct, but they are not, by any means, insur- 
mountable. 

The capable veterinarian appreciates the fact that he must have the cordial support 
and confidence of the live-stock men in his vicinity, and the live-stock producer 
realizes that he should have within convenient call a competent veterinarian, and that 
in order to get satisfactory service he must have the good will and cooperation of the 
veterinarian. In practically every instance where the agreement was fully explained 
to the veterinarian, he has consented to abide by it. If ne refuses to do it, the agree- 
ment contemplated that he should be reported to the Illinois Agricultural Association 
and the Illinois State Veterinary Medical Association and his case dealt with accord- 
ingly. It was further contemplated that, where some veterinarians refused to 
cooperate in this matter and others showed a willingness, the business be given to 
the veterinarian who is willing to abide by the agreement. 

The State Farm Advisers' Association, the State Leaders' Office of the Extension 
Division at the University, the United States Bureau of Animal Industry, and the 
Illinois Agricultural Association all join in the belief that it is not good policy in the 
long run to encourage farmers generally to immunize their own hogs. While the 
agreement has not been given a thorough trial in all of the counties, it is believed 
that real progress has been made both in securing more reasonable charges and more 
competent service in immunization work, as well as a better understanding and 
cooperation between the farmer and the veterinarian. 

3. The live-stock survey and live-stock reporting service. — A live-stock survey was 
taken in two counties — Knox and Henry — in May and June, and in 43 counties in 
the quarter beginning July 1. It was taken in October, or is now being taken in 
eight or ten additional counties not covered by previous surveys. A total of nearly 
.36,000 Illinois farms, not including the October first survey, have sent in reports, all 
of which have been edited and compiled, and nearly all of which have been summar- 
ized. The number of farms reporting will exceed 40,000 and may reach 45,000 when 
all returns are in from the October survey. 

It is well to consider the significance of these numbers. Although slightly more 
than half of the counties have been covered in the survey, we shall certainly have 
reports from over one-sixth of the 237,000 farms of the State. The highest percentage 
of returns was in Menard County, where 76 out of every 100 farms enumerated in 
the United States census of 1920 sent in report blanks. This was closely followed by 
Boone County, with 72 per cent, and Woodford County ? with 71 per cent. Seven 
other counties — Christian, Clinton, Iroquois, La Salle, Livingston, Stephenson, and 
Warren — have each sent in returns from more than half of all their farms. The total 
number of farms reporting in La Salle and Iroquois Counties exceeded 2,000 for each 
county, and fell only slightly below this number in Stephenson and Livingston Counties. 

The live-stock survey has been of value in several ways: 

1. It has made possible a close estimate of the number of live stock on the farms 
July 1, in about half the counties of the State. 

2. It has confirmed the general impression of a considerable loss in the spring crop 
of pigs. 

3. It has confirmed the general impression of an intention to feed a considerably 
smaller number of cattle this winter than was fed last winter. 

4. It has given definite figures on the great decrease in horse breeding in the States 
Hhowing thatj at the 1920 rate, the State is probably not producing half enough colt, 
to maintain its horse and mule power on farms. 
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5. It has shown that the male breeding stock of the State still has a high proportion 
-of grade animals, exceeding 50 per cent in cattle and sheep. 

6. It has given a solid basis upon which to establish the live-stock reporting serv- 
ice, beginning January 1, 1921, (a) by affording an opportunity of testing out and 
improving the report blank and the questions appearing thereon, (b) by bringing 
into clearer view the questions for which answers are urgently needed, (c) by giving 
figures for comparison with those to be secured in the reporting service. 

Live-stock survey figures collected and compiled by the Illinois Agricultural 
Association on the colt crop of Illinois in the quarter April 1 to July 1 show some 
startling results. On 32,515 farms in 43 counties the number of horses and mules 
reported on July 1 was 238,546, of which 45,412 were designated as brood mares. In 
the thiee months named, a period in which nearly all the colts for the year are foaled, 
these mares dropped 8,918 colts. This seems to mean that only one brood mare in 
five foaled a colt this year. Allowing nothing for losses of colts, which probably 
outnumbered the colts foaled outside the quarter, the figures also indicate that at 
this rate of breeding it would require 27 years for the farms of Illinois to reproduce 
their present horse and mule power. Only one county for which figures are available 
in the survey seems to be maintaining its horee power by breeding. The colt crop 
in this one county, if maintained at the same ratio as in 1920, would very nearly 
reproduce in eight years the present number of horses and mules. The dairy counties 
in the northern part of the State show the lowest ratio of horse breeding. At the 
1920 rate it would require nearly 50 years for one of the counties to reproduce its 
present numbers, more than 60 years for another to reach this result, over 70 years 
for a third, and about 90 years for still another. 

Horses and Mules on Illinois Farms July l t 1920. 



County. 



Bond 

Boone 

Brown 

Oarroll 

Christian 

Clark 

Clinton 

Coles 

CJrawford 

DeKalb 

DeWitt 

Du Page 

Edwards 

^Effingham 

Ford 

Hancock 

Iroquois 

Jersey 

Jo Daviess : 

Kane 

Kankakee 

Kendall 

La Salle 

Lawrence • 

Lee 

Livingston 

McDonough 

McHenry 

If aeon 

Marshall 

Mason 

Menard 

Mercer 

Ogle 

Putnam 

Sangamon 

Schuyler 

Stark 

Stephenson 

Vermilion 

Wabash 

Warren 

"Woodford 

Total 43 counties surveyed 



Number 

of farms 

reporting. 



146 

955 

407 

757 

1,474 

783 

959 

280 

114 

398 

375 

518 

440 

721 

486 

1,612 

2,078 

353 

808 

883 

797 

388 

2,183 

49 

1,239 

1,923 

865 

646 

574 

514 

594 

783 

179 

43 

57 

282 

280 

520 

1,948 

1,121 

553 

1,076 

1,354 



32,515 



Number 
of horses 

and 
mules on 

farms 

1920. 



972 

5,995 
2,801 
5,142 

12,487 
4,077 
5,783 
2,036 
645 
3,135 
3,488 
2,677 
2,533 

43,376 
4,486 

10,910 

17,058 
2,059 
4,685 
6,010 
5,950 
2,969 

17,129 

320 

9,585 

16, 133 
6,701 
3,676 
4,816 
4,423 
4,645 
6,549 
1,594 
366 
545 
2,886 
1,766 
4,857 

10,746 
8,711 
2,993 
9,195 

10,636 



238,546 



Number of stallions 

and Jacks on farms 

July 1, 1920. 



Unregis- 
tered and 
grade. 



1 
12 

5 

2 
34 
11 
16 

7 



3 

6 

1 

4 

3 

3 

16 

31 

3 

15 

3 

10 

16 

20 

1 

23 

35 

9 

1 

12 

28 

9 

12 

3 



1 

11 
11 
54 
10 
18 
53 



514 



Regis- 
tered. 



5 

9 

6 

8 

40 

13 

6 

1 

4 

10 

12 

1 

10 

8 

14 

35 

66 

6 

7 

12 

17 

4 

78 



26 

78 

29 

5 

6 

39 

10 

18 

8 

1 

4 

16 

3 

32 

25 

25 

6 

37 

64 



804 



Number 
of mares 
on farms 

for 
breeding 
purposes 

1920. 



340 

836 

597 

753 

2,963 

881 

948 

404 

151 

477 

843 

310 

630 

1,020 

818 

2,125 

3,568 

393 

589 

621 

1,010 

410 

3,312 

56 

1,427 

3,453 

1,459 

407 

931 

912 

825 

1,598 

264 

41 

91 

688 

413 

1,015 

1,411 

1,809 

480 

1,830 

2,273 



45,412 



Number 
of colts 
foaled 
Apr. 1 
toJuly 
1,1920. 



76 

119 
130 
157 
662 
170 
234 

86 

19 

84 
160 

37 
313 
201 
195 
397 
762 

81 
118 

99 
192 

72 
542 

13 
299 
565 
210 

42 
184 
142 
161 
328 

93 

12 

13 
154 

60 
207 
311 
331 

90 
382 
415 



8,918 
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In addition to the statistics quoted, much other valuable data relative to live 
stock, population, and production in the State have been collected. These have been 
summarized and the summaries sent to the farm advisers for such use as they care to 
make of them. 

An attempt has also been made to secure a complete list of the breeders of pure- 
bred live stock in the various counties of the State. The publication of a State direc- 
tory of breeders of pure-bred live stock has been under consideration, but as yet our 
lists do not appear to be sufficiently complete to justify the publication. It may well 
be, too, that this is an undertaking which should be handled by the various State breed 
associations or by county farm bureaus, or as has been done by the Illinois Perch eron 
Breeders' Association and the Hancock County Farm Bureau, respectively. 

The live-stock reporting service, to be inaugurated on January 1 in most of the 
counties of the State and to be established as early as possible in all the counties, 
contemplates cooperative action between the live-stock department and the county 
farm bureaus. 

4. The live-stock exchange. — Realizing that there is a demand and need for a reliable 
medium for the selling and buying of live stock for feeding and breeding purposes 
that extends beyond the county farm bureau, the Illinois Agricultural Association 
established a "live-stock exchange." The object of such an exchange is to bring 
together to their mutual advantage reliable sellers and buyers of live stock for feeding 
and breeding purposes. Such a service is of especial value po small breeders who have 
difficulty in aisposing of their surplus stock to advantage. Blanks for the listing of 
live stock for sale or live stock wanted may be secured from the farm bureau office. 
Wherever possible, assistance will be given by a representative of the Illinois Agri- 
cultural Association in the selection of live stock. Special arrangements should be 
made for such service. 

The "live-stock exchange " is not operated for profit. Fees are charged for this 
service in order to make it as nearly self-supporting as practicable. In case feeding 
or breeding cattle, hogs, or sheep are purchased on the open market, where the asso- 
ciation has a representative, as at the Union Stock Yards, Chicago, the charge will 
be the regular live-stock commission rate prevailing at that market. Feeding hogs 
have been purchased for members in Stark, Rock Island, De Kalb, and Bureau Coun- 
ties. Feeding cattle have been purchased for members in Macon and Knox Counties. 
Several sales of pure-bred and high-grade dairy cattle have been effected through the 
exchange. 

The live-stock exchange list serves to advertise Illinois live stock and bring pros- 
pective buyers to Illinois. While the stock listed for sale is the hardest class of ani- 
mals to sell, it is hoped that a market will be developed for such live stock. Most of 
the stock listed is male stuff. It is expected that the bulk of sales made will be car- 
load lots of unlisted stock. 

On October 25, 1920, the first exchange list was printed and mailed to county advisers 
in 26 selected States and to all club leaders, extension workers, and county agent 
leaders in the United States. This mailing list is about 1, 650 in mumber . On Novem- 
ber 25, 1920, the second exchange list was printed and mailed to this list. The next 
exchange list has ejone to the printers and will be off the press December 25. It will 
be the same size as the November 25 issue. 

Inquiries daily coming to the association indicate a growing interest in this phase 
of the live-stock work. Inquiries have been received from Indiana, Iowa, Utah, 
Colorado, Idaho, Louisiana, West Virginia, Nebraska, Maryland, Kansas, Missouri, 
and Illinois within the past three weeks. 

The condition of the live-stock market has been such as to greatly curtail the normal 
service which such an agency could render. A conservative amount of advertising is 
being done, and it is believed that the volume of business transacted by this branch 
of the work will grow very rapidly as soon as general market conditions approach the 
normal. The future of the live-stock exchange will depend upon proper advertising, 
the quality of stock sold, and satisfaction rendered by stock that is sold. The adver- 
tising of Illinois live stock should increase its value. As the business grows, the 
money received in commissions may well be used in advertising. 

5. The Cooperative Live Stock Shipping Association. — Early in October the Illinois 
Agricultural Association sent questionnaires to 213 cooperative live-stock shipping 
associations. More or less complete replies were received from 96 associations. This 
discussion is based principally upon the 96 replies received. It is unfortunate that 
replies have not been received from all the associations in the State, as this informa- 
tion would be very helpful in determining the best policy and the most favorable 
conditions under which cooperative live stock shipping associations should operate. 
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The 96 reports were received from shipping associations located in 34 counties. The 
questionnaires were sent to 213 associations in 45 counties. If the association can 
obtain complete reports, it will be able to do a great deal toward making cooperative 
live-stock snipping associations more successful. 

Arbitrarily tne State has been divided into three sections, the northern part being 
north of a line running approximately across the southern boundary of Kankakee 
County and meeting the Mississippi River along the southern boundary of Mercer 
County, and the central portion being south of this line and north of a line running 
from along the southern boundary of Edgar County to the Mississippi River near 
Alton. South of this line we have designated as the southern part of the State. Of 
the 96 shipping associations sending in reports, 49 were in northern Illinois, 44 in 
central Illinois, and 3 in southern Illinois. The proportion of associations to total 
area is very much greater in the northern section as compared with the central than 
the figures indicate. In northern Illinois there are 25 counties, while central Illinois 
has 41 counties. 

a As far as our information goes, La Salle County has the greatest number of associa- 
tions, there being 14 in this county. Of the 96 associations from which replies were 
received, Knox, Kock Island, and Stephenson Counties each gave the greatest num- 
ber, which is 6. 

Among the factors existing under which cooperative live-stock shipping associa- 
tions eeem to thrive are: 

1. In eections where live-stock production is followed in less than carload lots. 

2. In sections where dairying is the principal form of live-stock production. For 
exaiiple: In Jo Daviess County the reports received from associations there show 
la-ge numbers of calves and hogs shipped by them. We know that Jo Daviess County 
is a cheese-producing section, and it is logical to suppose that the whey is used in 
feeding hogs and that in order to get the greatest amount of money for their milk it is 
necessary to sell their calves as early as possible so as to have the milk for cheese pro- 
duction. Either one or both of these deductions are correct where the form of dairying 
consists in the selling of cream or the marketing of whole milk. 

3. In sections where there are no local live-stock buyers, or where there is only one 
local buyer, or where the local buyer is not popular, or where several local buyers 
are following "monopoly methods.' ' 

We believe that cooperative live-stock shipping associations are a strong stimulant 
to live-stock production. 

Reports received show that some shipping associations, even though organized 
under the local unit plan, find an advantage in having more than one shipping station. 
The greatest number of shipping stations found in any one county is 14. Associa- 
tions will find it an advantage to ship from as many points as possible in order to 
avoid extra shrinkage and additional driving and hauling costs. In this connection 
we would advise association managers to investigate the advisability and cost of 
loading the same car at more than one station. Some railroads have a clause in their 
tariffs which permit the loading of part of a car at one station and completing the 
loading at one or more stations between the first point and the destination. 

In answering the question as regards membership, several shipping associations 
stated that they had for members the entire enrollment in the county farm bureau. 
However, so far as reports give numbers, Adams County ha3 the greatest number of 
shippers belonging to its associations. The number on November 1 was 1,300; they 
started with only 12 members. 

While the cooperative live-stock shipping association movement in Illinois is a, 
comparatively recent one, it will be quite a surprise to many people to learn that the 
first association was organized in December, 1915 2 at Millington, in Kendall County. 
Of 75 associations reporting, 35 were organized in 1920, preceded by the organiza- 
tion of 26 in 1919. In this connection it is significant to recall that the activities of 
the live-stock department of the Illinois Agricultural Association were begun in Feb- 
ruary, 1920. Of the 75 shipping associations reporting membership, there was on 
November 1 a total of 11,539 members, which had grown from 2,806 since the various 
dates upon which the associations were organized. 

Eighty-one associations answered the question regarding incorporation. Fourteen 
are incorporated and 67 are not. We feel that all cooperative live-stock shipping 
associations should be incorporated, and we will be glad to assist any wishing to take 
out incorporation papers. 

Reports received indicated that the local unit plan is more general than the county 
organization. The Illinois Agricultural Association understands that there are sec- 
tions where it is impracticable to follow the county plan, but in general they believe 
that the centralized form of organization is better in most instances. 
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Inquiry revealed that 90 per cent of the managers replying to the questionnaires 
were satisfied with the present method of handling cooperative shipments at home. 
When the question was applied to methods at market points 54 per cent of them indi- 
cated that present conditions were not satisfactory. 

Live-stock commission firms at Chicago at present charge $2 extra per car for pro- 
rating expenses involving from 2 to 10 owners, $3 per car for from 10 to 20 owners, and 
$3.50 per car for any number of owners above 20. We desire to call attention to the 
fact that the Chicago Live Stock Exchange makes the same additional charges where 
extra drafts for weight are made on account of two or more owners in a cooperative 
shipment. This is unfair, and the Illinois Agricultural Association hopes to have 
this practice discontinued. 

The amounts of the bonds required of managers vary from $1,000 to $10,000. There 
are 60 associations reporting no bond requirement. The amount of $5,000 occurs the 
most often. The Illinois Agricultural Association believes that cooperative live-stock 
shipping associations should be organized and conducted in a business way, and to 
that end recommends that association managers be required to file bond, the fee for 
same to be paid by the association. 

Considering the short time which most of the cooperative live-stock shipping asso- 
ciations have been operating, it is certainly very encouraging to note the volume of 
business handled. Seventy-two associations report the handling of 18,541 cattle from 
January 1, 1920, to November 1, 1920. For the same period these associations handled 
10,684 calves^ 178,868 hogs ; 12,761 sheep. Fifty-eight associations reported on the 
value of the live stock sold in the first 10 months of 1920, and this totals $5,774,201.86. 
We are sorry that we have not the pounds of cattle, calves, hogs, and sheep which this 
money represents, for we could then figure the saving made by cooperative live-stock 
shipping associations in Illinois in the first 10 months of 1920. However, it will be 
enlightening to quote figures from the United States Department of Agriculture show- 
ing the gross profit required by local buyers in Illinois. In 1916 on cattle they re- 
quired 65 cents a hundred; on calves, $1.10; on hogs, 61 cents, and on sheep 92 cents. 

Union Stock Yards representative.— On September 1 a representative of tne Illinois 
Agricultural Association was secured and an office opened at 328 Exchange Building, 
Union Stock Yards. The association was successful in securing a man thoroughly 
familiar with the present methods of marketing and who is qualified to inquire into 
and as far as possible assist the shipper in adjusting any difficulties that may arise. 
In inaugurating this service it was believed that the presence of such a man at the 
yards would inspire better service both on the part of the stock yards company and 
the commission companies. Experiences of the last few months fully justify this 
belief. 

Much time has been devoted to a study of the present operation of the cooperative 
live-stock shipping associations reported above. 

In order to be familiar with what is being done by other organizations at market 
centers the markets of South St. Paul, Indianapolis, and East St. Louis were visited. 

A number of claims have been handled with varying degrees of success. Some of 
these claims have dealt with losses in sheep and lambs purchased on the Chicago 
market. The responsibility for these losses was placed with the dipping operation 
at the yards, which is done under a State regulation and under Government super- 
vision. Mr. C. A. Stewart, the representative of the department, is convinced that 
the causes for this sheep trouble he elsewhere than in connection with the dipping 
operation, but in some instances has been unable to convince the purchasers that such 
is the case. Naturally the most difficult claims to adjust are those which arise from 
dissatisfaction in the price received for live stock as sold by various firms. This has 
been doubly difficult in the past because the representative of the association seldom 
sees the stock before or after it is sold. 

The department will be able to make some definite recommendations to the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation committee of fifteen as soon as that committee has been 
appointed and organized. These recommendations look to the betterment of live- 
stock marketing conditions. Other recommendations will be made by the director 
jto the association with reference to the work of the coming year. 

6. The cooperative live-stock commission companies. — It is believed that as far as 
practicable the farmer should not only own but control the selling or marketing of 
his product until it is sold to the manufacturer or user. The Cooperative Live Stock 
Shipping Association brought the live-stock producer one step nearer this objective. 
The Cooperative Live Stock Commission Co., manned by experienced men in the 
live-stock commission business, completes the chain between the live-stock producer 
and the manufacturer or buyer. 

As our live-stock marketing program develops it will be important to have the 
selling as well as the buying forces working in harmony. This can not be done if 
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we attempt to work through a large number of independent and competing selling 
firms. Efforts to stabilize prices through regulation of receipts can probably be best 
effected through selling organizations controlled by farmers' organizations. 

The stocker and feeder business in connection with our leading markets has long 
since been a bone of contention and dissatisfaction. The present method does not 
seem to meet the enthusiastic approval of anyone except tne traders and the feeder 
dealers. The farmers are, of course, primarily interested in making this important 
part of the live-stock business satisfactory to the feeders. By having a feeder division 
of a cooperative commission company several difficulties will be solved. 

Such a movement to be successful from the start must be manned with the most 
capable and reliable experienced men available. So manned and backed by farm 
bureau federations and other farm organizations, there should be little doubt of the 
ultimate success of such a movement. However, there will be considerable opposi- 
tion to such a movement — an opposition directed toward bringing about the failure 
of such an undertaking. 

Why cooperative live-stock commission companies are desirable. — 1. Live-stock pro- 
ducers recognize that their margins of profit have decreased to such an extent that 
the greatest economy must be practiced not only in production but also in marketing 
their products. 

2. Cooperative live-stock commission companies by insuring a larger volume of 
business and less expensive methods of promotion and advertising insure greater 
economy in marketing. 

3. Such companies afford better opportunities of becoming informed as to the 
demand and the supply of live-stock products, which fact will furnish a basis for 
more intelligent production and marketing. 

4. Such companies are the most logical agency through which to work in attempting 
to stabilize the markets by equalizing receipts, thus reducing disastrous breaks to a 
minimum. 

5. Live-stock* marketing agencies to be effective must be cooperative, not com- 
petitive. 

6. The Cooperative Live Stock Commission Co. will afford better opportunities 
or studying difficulties in the present marketing system. 

7. The rapid growth of the cooperative live-stock shipping associations has intro- 
duced new and difficult problems which it is believed can be best solved by coopera- 
tive live-stock commission companies. 

8. Cooperation of farmers in marketing the products of the farm should bring about 
economy in marketing by simplifying marketing machinery; it should aim at securing 
for the farmer economic justice, not economic advantage. Any man who advocates 
that agricultural cooperation should seek economic advantage is not only a public 
menace but in the last analysis an enemy to cooperation among farmers. Agricul- 
tural cooperators must so order their activities that they can meet the consuming 
public with the same fair-minded frankness that they demand. 

The executive committee of the Illinois Agricultural Association, at its September 
14 meeting, adopted the following recommendation of the live-stock committee of 
the association: 

"The live-stock committee recommends that it is in favor of the Illinois Agricul- 
tural Association joining with other mid-West farm bureau federations and other 
farmers' organizations in the establishment of cooperative live-stock commission 
companies at Chicago and St. Louis, provided a special committee appointed by the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, upon nomination of the several mid-We3t State 
farm bureau federations and other farmers' organizations, finds upon further inquiry 
that the advantages to be gained outweigh the difficulties involved." 

Conferences called. — The following important conferences have been called during 
the year by the live-stock department: 

May 10, at the offices of the Illinois Agricultural Association. Conference of officials 
of mid-West farm bureau federations, with the object of working out a uniform system 
of securing live-stock reports and statistics. 

June 1, at the offices of the Illinois Agricultural Association. Joint conference of 
the committees of the Illinois Agricultural Association, the Farm Advisers' Associa- 
tion, and the Illinois State Veterinary Medical Association, to consider the question 
of the cost of hog cholera serum and its administration. 

June 14, at the offices of the Illinois Agricultural Association. Conference of man- 
agers of cooperative live-stock shipping associations, to discuss the zoning system as 
it affects Illinois live-stock shippers; also to discuss general transportation difficulties, 
including train schedules. 

August 16, at the offices of the Illinois Agricultural Association. Joint meeting of 
live-stock and dairy committees of both the Illinois Agricultural Association and the 
Illinois State Farm Advisers' Association regarding the live-stock exchange. 
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We do not essay to enter into the solving of many of the social problems, as such, 
feeling that the most of these will be solved when the farmer's pay is sufficient to 
enable him and his family to enjoy as high a standard of living as does the city man. 

Our best crop — Boys and girls. — We deem it most fortunate that the most valuable 
crop of the farm is not dependent upon a set of gambles of the board of trade to deter- 
mine its value. The value of the boys and girls of the farm never depreciates, whether 
we have a high tariff or a low one, and there has not yet been an overproduction. 
It has been a source of regret for some time to those interested in the future welfare of 
agriculture to see so many of our brightest boys leave the farm for a city career. 

We believe this has been due, in part, to the insufficient returns of the farm, ac- 
cording to the labor required. But we believe that we can say to the most ambitious 
farm boy at the present time that, owing to the results that the Illinois Agricultural 
Association and American Farm Bureau Federation are bringing about, ne can be 
assured of as profitable an occupation in future on the farm and a far more pleasant 
one than he can find anywhere else on earth. There is no service to man higher than 
that of producing food to sustain life. 

But tnere is another part of the boy's nature that must be considered; until he 
reaches the age when he somewhat becomes stabilized in character, he is liable to 
long for the hurry and bustle of the city. 

It is the latter part of the boy's nature that the Illinois Agricultural Association 
deems it worth its while to assist, and in so doing, render a service both to the cause 
of agriculture and to the well-being of the farm boy. The critical time in the boy's 
career is between the time he enters high school or before and when he starts on his 
college course. I have been impressed so very forcibly in finding that so many farm 
boys who have started on liberal arts courses of different kinds, engineering, or com- 
merce courses, find that before their courses are completed that they want to take 
agricultural course and either go back to the farm or some occupation allied to agri- 
culture. 

The club work has been one of the agencies that has greatly assisted in helping 
the future farmer in passing safely this critical period in his career. 

The Illinois Agricultural Association contemplates giving this worthy undertaking 
its support. 

REPORT OP DAIRY MARKETING DEPARTMENT FOR *1920. 

During the larger portion of the year 1920 the dairy problems have been handled 
largely by a dairy committee composed of prominent dairymen from different parts 
of the State and by different department neads already employed by the Illinois 
Agricultural Association. This committee has met from time to time and has recom- 
mended policies to the workers and executive board of the Illinois Agricultural 
Association. 

The dairy problems have continued to increase in importance and in number. It 
soon became apparent that the Illinois Agricultural Association could not properly 
serve its members and the dairy industry unless a special dairy marketing depart- 
ment with a director in charge was created. On the recommendation of tne dairy 
advisory committee the executive board authorized a survey of the available men 
from whom to select a director for the dairy products marketing department. After 
a careful survey of the qualified men the committee recommended the selection of 
C. Larsen, professor of dairy husbandry and director of extension at the South Dakota 
State College. This recommendation was approved by the executive board and 
Mr. Larsen assumed work with the Illinois Agricultural Association November 22. 

The dairy products marketing department has. therefore, been in operation only 
a little over one month during the calendar year of 1920. However, the field for 
assistance along the lines of dairy marketing was unusually ripe. 

Joint marketing conference. — Immediately after the new dairy marketing director 
began work there was called a joint conference of the farm advisers in the milk- 
producing counties tributary to St. Louis, of the officers and members of the tem- 
porary organization committee of the St. Louis Milk Producers' Association, and of 
the representatives of the Illinois Agricultural Association. The conferences of 
these men began November 29, and they were held at the railroad Y. M. C. A. hotel 
in East St. Louis. 

The Southern Illinois Milk Producers' Association had already asked the assistance 
ot the Illinois Agricultural Association in the formation of a cooperative milk-market- 
ing association. This latter organization was to be capitalized at $500,000 and each 
share have a par value of $100. 

In these conferences plans of procedure were outlined and plans of cooperation that 
would bring all of the different forces to work together constructively were agreed 
upon. In carrying out the organization work both the county farm bureaus and the 
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Illinois Agricultural Association to appear. A very cordial relation was established. 
That society passed resolutions for a definite law relative to standard grades and 
packs which is essential in the work of the fruit and vegetable marketing depart- 
ment. Resolutions were passed urging fruit and vegetable growers to affiliate with 
the farm bureau in their counties and with the Illinois Agricultural Association and 
thus become active in the organization. Resolution was also passed approving the 
efforts of the Illinois Agricultural Association along fruit and vegetable marketing 
lines. 

It is sincerely hoped by the fruit and vegetable marketing committee of the Illinois 
Agricultural Association that this cordial relation will be maintained. 

ANNUAL REPORT OP THE LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE. 

J. W. Morgan, chairman. 

The legislative committee has been active during the past year, largely with mat 
ters which have come before the constitutional convention. The committee has 
been at Springfield nearly every week during which the convention has been in 
session. It confined its attention to a very few important provisions affecting farmers, 
and has at all times been courteously received by the delegates. Some of the impor- 
tant articles worked upon and their present status are as follows: 

The initiative and referendum and recall were decisively defeated. 

The convention voted to give Cook County 19 of the 57 Senators and about one-third 
of the House of Representatives. It is estimated that 50 years will elapse before 
Chicago's population will increase sufficiently to entitle Cook County to one-half 
of the representatives. 

The general assembly will be permitted to provide a State rural credit system to 
encourage ownership of farm lands by farmers. 

The article on taxation provides for a general property tax, making it possible 
to substitute an income tax on incomes from intangible property in lieu of the general 
tax on such property. It also provides for a graduated and progressive tax on all 
incomes, the highest rate not to exceed four times the lowest. 

Warehouses located in cities having a population of 100,000 or over are subfect to 
certain rules and inspection. 

Stockholders in corporations are entitled to a vote, in person or by proxy, for each 
share owned, and cumulative voting is provided. 

The articles relating to warehouses and voting of shares of stock must be changed 
at second reading to permit free operation of cooperative marketing companies and 
to make warehouse receipts valuable as collateral. These changes will not be opposed 
by many delegates. 

There is also strong sentiment favoring a change in the taxation article to provide 
that the burden of taxation on intangible property must be in proportion to the tax 
burden on other property. 

The legislative committee has given considerable study to the matters which 
should be strongly supported before this session of the general assembly. The execu- 
tive committee has authorized their support of the following measures: 

A State police bill. 

A uniform text-book measure, or some other relief, for the floating population 
in buying of school books. 

Establishment of a veterinary research laboratory. 

County-agent appropriation bill. 

Amendment to the cooperative laws providing for nonstock, nonprofit companies. 

Amendment to game laws, taking protection from rabbits and prohibiting killing 
of quail for five years. 

Provision for the adoption of the patrol system of highway maintenance on an 
adequate mileage of market roads, covering approximately the State-aid and bond- 
issue road system, and that the expense be sustained by the State. 

Support of the request of the university for increased appropriations. 

ANNUAL REPORT OP CLUB COMMITTEE. 
J. W. Robinson, chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen: While the Illinois Agricultural Association 
is organized for business, to bring about a proper return for our labor and to put our 
business on just as profitable a basis as that of any other industry, yet we ieel the 
functions of this association are broad enough to embrace all things that vitally affect 
the agriculture of Illinois. 
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to the St. Louis dealers at association price.' Generally speaking, these producers 
were satisfied. Others purchased separators, skimming their milk on the farm and 
shipping their cream. Others were selling their whole milk to the condensories at 
ordinary butter-fat prices. Some were making their own butter on the farm, and 
others were feeding the milk to calves and pigs and waiting for a favorable market to 
open up; and others, again, were laying plans to go out of the milk-producing business 
entirely. In some communities the farmers began to organize their own local co- 
operative milk plants. In other localities the equity tried to secure memberships 
and organize cooperative bottling and manufacturing plants. * 

Seven thousand letters weresent out to milk producers stating plans of the new 
large cooperative milk marketing company. 

Questionnaires were also sent out to all milk producers in the territory. The 
questions asked pertained to basic facts needed in the proper formation of the new 
cooperative milk marketing company. 

A central office has been established in room 240, Arcade Building, East St. 
Louis, which serves as headquarters for all workers during the stock-selling campaign. 
When the permanent organization begins operation larger quarters will be needed. 

About twelve men from the Illinois Agricultural Association organization depart- 
ment have sold shares among the milk producers for little over one week. About 
$32,000 worth of stock has been sold. It is easier to get the milk contracts signed than 
it is to sell shares of stock at $100 each. 

The committee appointed to study the Twin City Milk Marketing Association 
consisted of Mr. D. A. Brooks, president Southern Illinois Milk Producers' Associa- 
tion; Mr. Fred Henke, member of the executive board of the Southern Illinois Milk 
Producers' Association and also a member of the advisory dairy committee of the 
Illinois Agricultural Association, and C. Larsen, director of the dairy marketing 
department. The committee has made its report to the Board of Directors of the 
Southern Illinois Milk Producers' Association. The summary of this report is as 
follows: 

First, a cooperative milk marketing company is of mutual benefit to the milk 
producers, milk dealers, and milk consumers. 

The producers obtain a steady market for all of their milk. They are assured 
a fair price for their milk. They secure weights and tests in which the producers 
have confidence, and the pay is dependable. 

The milk dealers buy only what milk is needed and therefore do not assume any 
loss of surplus. They deal with one representative from the milk producers' associa- 
tion instead of several thousand milk producers. Dealers do not need to maintain a 
large field force. Sanitation and field troubles are cared for by the producers' 
marketing organization, and all dealers pay alike for the milk, and in that way are 
able to devote all of their efforts to more effective marketing. 

The milk consumers are benefited by being sure of a daily fresh milk supply, 
the surplus being manufactured into products daily; by the assurance of a more 
sanitary product, by a smaller spread between producer and consumer, and by 
giving public representatives better opportunities to find out everything about the 
various -phases of the milk business. 

Secondly, the committee reports in favor of having several smaller plants placed 
at strategical central points over the milk territory rather than to have only one large 
central plant in East St. Louis. It is, however, apparent to the committee that a 
small plant and chief office should be located in East St. Louis. 

The committee also feels that the sanitary department and the testing department 
of the Twin City Milk Producers' Association are big assets, and as soon as the volume 
of business will warrant, such departments should be part of the proposed Illinois 
Milk Marketing Co. 

Thirdly, the committee carefully went over the whole system of record keeping, 
from the delivery of milk by the patron to the issuing of check for the same. The 
committee visited three of their plants and saw them in operation. Plans of factories, 
cost of same and of equipment, and copies of blank reports were secured. 

From the above it will be seen that the Legal Department, the Publicity Depart- 
ment, the organization department, and the dairy marketing department of the 
Illinois Agricultural Association, the farm advisers of the local farm bureaus, and the 
Southern Illinois Milk Producers' Association are all working together to make this 
new organization a model of farmers' cooperative marketing associations. 

The various leaders in this movement now feel that the interest and facts necessary 
to the successful formation of the Southern Illinois Cooperative Milk Producers' 
Association have been mobilized, and it is hoped that by about March 1, 1921, the 
formal organization of the permanent company may be effected. 
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The milk producers near Freeport have also decided to form a milk marketing 
company. The director of the dairy marketing department has assisted in making 
preliminary plans. This preliminary marketing association has asked for additional 
assistance from the Illinois Agricultural Association. So far this additional help has 
not been granted, but a little later additional assistance may be given. 

The work for the new dairy marketing department is opening up in fine shape. 
With the cooperation of the milk producers in the State concrete cooperative mar- 
keting of milk should soon become common. 

Respectfully submitted. 

C. Larsen, 
Director Dairy Products Marketing Department. 

Report of Constitution Committee. 

J. P. Stout reported for the constitution committee. 

Fifteen changes were proposed and adopted by the delegates. The revised con- 
stitution reads as follows: 

article i. — name and object. 

Section 1. The name of this association shall be the Illinois Agricultural 
Association. 

Sec. 2. The object of this association shall be to promote the general interests of 
agriculture by studying the methods of production and distribution of farm products 
with the view of working out a system of greater economy and efficiencv in handling 
and marketing the same; to encourage the production, marketing and distribution 
of live stock; to encourage and promote the cooperative organization of farmers and 
of those engaged in secondary industries or mutually helping in a more efficient organi- 
zation of business and agriculture; to publish and issue, when deemed advisable, 
reports, bulletins, and instructions generally which will help in spreading knowledge 
of the best means of rural betterment and organization; to effect a system of effective 
cooperation between the several county farm bureaus throughout the State, "better 
farming, better business, and better living"; to encourage and cooperate with educa- 
tional institutions, departments, societies, and the several local organizations in all 
efforts to solve the questions relative to rural betterment and agricultural science; 
to cooperate where necessary in the purchase of seed, fertilizers and such other com- 
modities as may from time to time seem necessary and advisable; to make a thorough 
study of all legislative matters and use our influence in securing the enactment of wise 
legislation and the defeat of unwise legislation. In short, the Illinois Agricultural 
Association is formed for the purpose of promoting cooperation between the several 
farm bureaus of the State and the members of such bureaus, increasing their efficiency 
and extending their usefulness. It is intended to secure cooperative action in 
advancing the common purposes of its members, uniformity and equity in business 
and laws, and proper consideration and concentration upon questions affecting the 
financial, commercial, and civic interests of the State. 

article n. — membership. 

Section 1. The membership in the Illinois Agricultural Association shall consist 
of members of the county farm bureaus of the State. In counties having farm bureaus, 
no one not a member in good standing in the county farm bureau may be a member 
of the Illinois Agricultural Association. Any resident of a county not having a farm 
bureau may become a member of the Illinois Agricultural Association upon payment 
of the regular membership fee. 

Sec. 2. The Illinois Agricultural Association and the various county farm bureaus 
shall cooperate in joint membership campaigns under mutual agreement. The 
Illinois Agricultural Association organizers will accept nothing but joint memberships; 
that is, for the Illinois Agricultural Association and the county farm bureaus. 

ARTICLE III. — BOARD OF DELEGATES. 

Section 1. The governing body of the Illinois Agricultural Association shall be 
the board of delegates. 

Sec. 2. Each county farm bureau, the majority of the members of which are also 
paid-up members of the Illinois Agricultural Association, shall be entitled to repre-. 
sentation on the board of delegates by one voting delegate and one additional voting 
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delegate for each 1,000 paid-up members or one-third fraction thereof, in the Illinois 
Agricultural Association. 

Sec. 3. All members of the board of delegates must be men whose main interest iff 
farming and members in good standing of their county farm bureaus and the Illinois 
Agricultural Association, and in no case shall the county advisor be selected as a 
member. 

Sec. 4. All necessary expenses incurred by the members of the board of delegates 
in attending regular or special meetings shall be paid from the funds of the Illinois 
Agricultural Association. 

ARTICLE IV. — DUES. 

Section 1. The dues in the Illinois Agricultural Association shall be $5 a year for 
each member, payable to the treasurer of the county farm bureau. The county farm 
bureau shall collect these dues at its own expense and forward the total collected each 
month to the treasurer of the Illinois Agricultural Association at the end of that month* 

ARTICLE V. — MEETINGS. 

Section 1. The annual meeting of the board of delegates shall be held in January 
of each year, place and date to be selected by the executive committee. Special 
meetings of the board of degelates may be called by the president or by a two-thirds 
vote of the executive committee, and shall be called by the president upon written 
request signed by one-third of the delegates. Notice of all regular meetings of the 
board of delegates shall be mailed to each county farm bureau affiliated with the 
Illinois Agricultural Association at least 20 days prior to date of such meeting. Notice 
of special meetings of the board of delegates shall be mailed at least five days prior to 
date of meeting, and shall state the object of such meeting. 

Sec 2. A majority of the board of delegates shall constitute a quorum. 

ARTICLE VI. — OFFICERS. 

Section 1. The. elective officers of this association shall be a president and vice 
president, both of whom shall be elected by the board of delegates at the regular 
annual meeting. These officers must be members of the Illinois Agricultural Asso- 
ciation and men whose principal occupation and interest is farming. These officers 
shall take office immediately upon election and serve until their successors are elected 
and qualified. 

Sec 2. The president shall preside at all meetings of the board of degelates and 
of the executive committee. He shall appoint all standing and special committees, 
subject to the approval of the executive committee, and shall be a member, ex officio, 
of all such committees. He shall perform such other duties as are usual for such an 
officer. And his compensation shall be fixed by the executive committee. 

Sec 3. The vice president shall perform the duties of the president in the event 
of his disability or absence or refusal to act. And when performing the duties of a 
president he shall receive the same compensation as the president. 

Sec 4. No State or National public officer shall be eligible as a candidate for office, 
executive committeeman, or delegate of the Illinois Agricultural Association. In the 
event that any officer, executive committee man, or delegate becomes a candidate for 
any State or National office, his term of office in the Illinois Agricultural Association 
shall immediately automatically expire, and his successor shall be appointed in such 
manner as provided by this constitution. 

Sec 5. Nominations for president and vice president shall be made from the floor. 
Election shall be by ballot or by roll call at the option of the board of delegates. 
A majority vote of the accredited voting delegates shall be necessary to elect. 

ARTICLE VII. — EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

Section 1. The administrative affairs of the Illinois Agricultural Association shall 
be vested in the executive committee, subject only to such policies and instructions 
as may be adopted by the board of delegates. 

Section 2. The executive commintee shall consist of the president and vice presi- 
dent and one member from each congressional district in the State outside of Cook 
County. All members of the executive committee must be men whose principal oc- 
cupation and interest is farming. The executive committtee members, congressional 
district, and elected by majority vote of the entire board of delegates at the annual meet- 
ing. For purposes of representation on the executive committee. Lake County and the 
rural districts of Cook County, shall be included with the eleventh congressional 
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district. Members of the executive committee shall take office immediately upon 
election, and shall serve for one year, or until their successors are elected and qualified. 
The executive committee shall fill vacancies in the case of president and vice presi- 
dent. Other vacancies on the executive committee shall be filled by voting delegates 
of the district in which the vacancy occurs, to be approved by the executive com- 
mittee. 

Sec. 3. The executive committee shall meet as often as may be necessary to con- 
duct the business of the association and shall furnish reports of each meeting, together 
with reports of each meeting of all special committees, to each member of the Doard 
of delegates and to each county farm bureau. A majority of the executive committee 
shall constitute a quorum. 

Sec. 4. The executive committee shall have power to establish and maintain 
offices, employ a general secretary, a treasurer, and such assistants and employees as 
it may deem necessary, and fix the salaries in each case; also, may fix compensation 
for any special work done for the association. No persons shall be employed or expense 
incurred by any officer or other person without the authorization of the executive 
committee. The executive committee shall have authority to enter into any trans- 
actions or agreements or conduct any business it may deem necessary to promote the 
objects of the Illinois Agricultural Association, subject only to the policies adopted 
by the board of delegates. 

Sec. 5. All appointments to standing and special committees must meet with the 
approval of the executive committee, no appointment to become effective until 
approved by this committee. All committee members must be members in good 
standing of the Illinois Agricultural Association. No special committee shall take 
final action on any matter without the approval of the executive committee. 

Sec. 6. The executive committee shall elect directors and delegates to represent 
the Illinois Agricultural Association at meetings of the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, and shall pass on ratification of amendments to American Farm Bureau 
Federation constitution. 

Sec. 7. Any member of the executive committee may be paid not to exceed $10 a 
day and necessary expenses for all time spent in doing special work for the association 
when such work is authorized by the executive committee. Expenses only may be 
paid to executive committee members for attendance of meetings of executive 
committee. 

ARTICLE Vin. — SECRETARY. 

Section 1. The secretary shall be employed by the executive committee and his 
salary fixed by it. His duties shall be defined by the committee and he shall work 
under its directions. 

Sec. 2. The treasurer shall be employed by the executive committee and his salary 
fixed by it. He shall receive all money paid to the association and shall disburse 
same only upon written authorization of the finance committee. He shall carefully 
account for all transactions and his books shall be open to the finance committee at all 
times. He shall make reports to the executive committee whenever called upon to 
do so, and shall make a complete annual statement to the board of delegates at each 
annual meeting. This annual statement shall be verified by a certified public 
accountant, to be selected by the executive committee and paid from the funds of the 
Illinois Agricultural Association. The treasurer shall turn in to the Illinois Agricul- 
tural Association all interest received on funds of the association. He shall furnish 
good and sufficient bond approved by the executive committee, and paid for from the 
funds of the association. 

ARTICLE IX. — AMENDMENTS. 

This constitution may be amended at any regular or special meeting of the board of 
delegates by a two-tlrirds vote of the delegates present. 

ARTICLE X. — ENACTING CLAU8E. 

This constitution shall become effective immediately upon adoption by a two-thirds 
vote of the board of delegates, with the exception of section 2 of article 3, which shall 
become effective immediately at the close ot the meeting of the board of delegates at 
which this constitution is adopted. 
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ELECTION OP OFFICERS. 

The Chairman. We have now come to the time for you to choose your officers 
and executive committmen for the ensuing year. The first office to be filled is 
that of president. We will now have nominations for president for the year 1921. 

Mr. Everingham. Mr. Chairman, Gentlemen of the directorate of the Illinois 
Agricultural Association: 

It now becomes my duty to perform what to me is a most pleasant task. I want to 
say to you gentlemen that we are now about to do something in the history of organ- 
ized agriculture that may stand for very much in the future of organized agriculture 
in this country. As a matter of fact, a very large job for this organization was sug- 
gested to me to-day. At dinner I happened to sit across the table from a Yiddish 
gentleman, who asked me what was going on here, and I told him that it was the 
meeting of the Illinois Agricultural Association. That brought about a discussion in 
which he asked certain questions, and I answered him to the best of my ability. We 
talked along quite pleasantly through the meal, and he finished before I did; when 
he got up to leave, he said, "Veil, I hope you fellows do something that will keep 
up prices and get down to bedrock. " I submit to you, Mr. Chairman, that that is a 
big job. 

All eyes on Illinois Agricultural Association. — I want to say to you that the eyes of 
the people of the State of Illinois are on this body and watching what we do to-day 
and to-morrow. And what we do, as I said in the beginning, will count for a great deal. 
I think the course of the Illinois Agricultural Association during this year has demon- 
strated the fact that this body of delegates did a wise thing in selecting the officers 
they did at Peoria a year ago. The met that the organization has almost doubled 
its membership during the past year, I think, proves that we made no mistake in 
the gentleman that was selected for chairman of this body, upon the voluntary re- 
tirement from that position of Mr. Sconce. 

Office should seek the man. — We have chosen a man for president of this body whose 
counsel has been sought and valued by many organizations in many States of this 
country. And I say now that I believe if this body is to justify its existence, if it is 
to do anything worth while, if it is to make a real contribution to the social and econ- 
omic conditions in this great land of ours, it becomes our duty to present to the people 
of the State of Illinois and of the Nation a constructive agricultural, economic, 
and social program. For that reason I think it is wise that we do not change too 
often. It has been the practice of this association that we have not looked with 
favor upon men who were active candidates for the position; but we have rather 
indorsed the proposition of the position seeking the man, and when we have found a 
man who has given a satisfactory administration in the duties of any office, when we 
have found a man who can demonstrate that he is fitted for the position and for the 
duties that are incurred upon him, it seems to me that it is a wise policy for us to 
give a man an opportunity to have a real part in the working out of this great pro- 
gram. . 

I believe there is no place in organized agriculture in Illinois for any sort of sectional 
feeling. We have no Mason and Dixon line in the agricultural interests not only 
in Illinois, but we have no Mason and Dixon line so far as agricultural interests are 
concerned in the whole country. [Applause.l Sectional lines should be obliterated, 
and we should all — North, South, East, and West — give hearty support and coop- 
eration to the men that we call to our leadership. 

Nominates Howard Leonard. — Therefore, gentlemen and Mr. Chairman, I take 
great pleasure in presenting to you as our choice for president for the ensuing year 
our retiring president and present incumbent, Mr. Howard Leonard, of Woodford 
County. [Applause.] 

Speaker. Mr. President, I wish to second the nomination of the man whom we 
all love and respect, "the man who has served us so ably and well in the past year, 
Mr. Howard Leonard. 

Mr. Everingham. Are there any other nominations? 

Speaker. Mr. Chairman, I move you that the nominations be closed, and that 
the secretary be instructed to cast a unanimous ballot for Mr. Leonard. 

Mr. Everingham. You have heard the motion. Is there a second? 

Speaker. Second the motion. 

Mr. Everingham. It has been regularly moved and seconded that the secretary 
be instructed to cast the unanimous vote of this body for Howard Leonard, of Wooa- 
ford County, for president. Are there any remarks? If not, as many as favor this 
motion make it known by rising to your feet. You may be seated. Are there any 
objections? The secretary will cast the ballot. The secretary having cast the ballot 
of tiiis body for Mr. Leonard for president, I declare him duly elected. [Applause.l 
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The Chairman. I think, friends, I can only say that I thank you for this vote of 
confidence that you have given me. I can only add to that that I will try in the next 
year to serve your interests as I have tried to serve in the past; and I believe that is 
all that any man can promise, is to do his best and give the best service that he has 
in him for an organization of this kind. Again I want to thank you from the bottom 
of my heart for what you have done here to-night. [Applause.] 

The next in order of election will be the selection of your vice president for the 
comingyear. 

Mr. Ftjlkerson. Mr. Chairman, I have had a chance to blow off twice to-night — 
[laughter] — and I haven't a very big carry-over of hot air. I am going to make a 
very short speech. I have been listening for somebody to say "louder. " In a con- 
vention one time the speaker was talking and a man in the back of the house said 
"louder, " and a man in the middle got up, turned around and said: "Can't you hear 
this man? " * ' No. " " Well, you're darn lucky. " [Laughter.] 

Z. M. Holmes nominated. — Now, gentlemen, you may not think so, but about 
once a year I have a serious thought. I feel one coming on. During the last two 
years I have sat beside a man on the finance committee, whose judgment I have 
learned to value very highly. He is a man that has been worth a great deal to this 
association not only on special committee work, but on the work of the general ex- 
ecutive committee. He is a man whose whole heart is in agriculture; he is a man 
that can go out and appear before an audience and present the cause of the farmers 
in a way that people will get it and understand it. And it is with -a great deal of 
pleasure that I present to you to-night for reelection as vice president the name 
of Mr. Z. M. Holmes of Peoria County. [Applause.] 

Mr. Clark. It is with great pleasure that I second this nomination; and in second- 
ing this nomination I want to call the attention of the delegates here assembled to 
the lines that are forming in the vice president's face; lines that have been caused 
by the turning of furrows as a farmer in the State of Illinois, caused by fluctuating 
markets. I wish to call your attention to his silvering hair as pointing out the fact 
that he has almost reached the allotted span — that is, as allowed to the American 
farmer — and I wish to lay in his pathway a few bouquets, as we might say. Mr. 
Holmes has been an active member on the executive committee of the Illinois Agri- 
cultural Association. He has regularly attended the 13 meetings that have been held. 
He has acted on the finance committee, and as a member of that committee, I feel 
that we should by all means retain him on the executive committee. We have had 
harmonious work between the various departments of the association and the finance 
department and the men that have taken the burden of the financial work of this 
association are on a committee that is by no means enviable. It is a committee that 
does not give a man an opportunity to present constructive ideas, or perform constructive 
work; but it is a committee that is absolutely necessary to the solicitors of this asso- 
ciation. He has spoken at farm bureau meetings and picnics to at least 40,000 farm- 
ers in the State of Illinois, ne has audited the accounts of the association in over 
40 of the farm bureaus of this State. He is well qualified to act on that committee. 
And it is with a great deal of pleasure that I second his nomination for that office. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. Chrtsten8en (Shelby County). Mr. Chairman, I move the nominations be 
closed. 

Mr. Grimes (Christian County). I second that motion. 

The Chairman. Gentlemen, you have heard the motion that the nominations be 
closed. 

Mr. Everingham. I would like to save a little time by amending that motion 
and adding that the secretary be authorized to cast a unanimous ballot for Mr. Holmes 
as vice president. 

The Chairman. Do you accept that, with the consent of your second? 

Mr. Christensen. Yes ; sir. 

The Chairman. The motion then is that the nominations for vice president be 
closed, and the secretary be instructed to cast the unanimous vote of the delegates 
for Mr. Z. M. Holmes, of Peoria, for vice president during the coming year. Is there 
any discussion? 1 Question.] All in favor will please signify by saying "aye;" con- 
trary, "no. " The motion is carried. The ballot is cast and Mr. Holmes is vice 
president. [Applause.] 

Mr. Holmes. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, I assure you that I wish to 
extend to you at this time my most sincere thanks for the action you have just taken 
in my behalf. When I came forward to the platform just about one year ago at Peoria 
and congratulated our president upon his election and assured him that I would coop- 
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erate in every way and give the State of Illinois the best that I had at my command, 
I meant it; and I believe by this action that you have taken at this time you have 
indorsed my promise and wnat I have tried to do. I can only add at this time and 
say gentlemen, that I have given undivided time and attention to the best interests 
of this association. I have done it freely, and I want to say as a coworker and a 
humble solicitor down in the fields, as one who has had an opportunity of addressing 
many thousands of farmers throughout the State, as well as helping to give an account- 
ing as an auditor to the treasurer's office. I nave done this thing cheerfully, and 
only done my duty. And I want to say to-night in your presence that my aim and 
my further ambition will be to help make this Illinois Agricultural Association the 
greatest agricultural association that exists in America; and if I can do my part, 
it will be one of the crowning events in my life. I thank you. [Applause.] 

The Chairman. Have all the districts held their caucuses and are prepared to 
submit the names of the executive committeemen for that district? I am going to 
ask the secretary to call the districts, and as your district is called will you please 
give the name of the man you have selected as your representative on the executive 
committee for the coming year. 

Following are the names of men nominated for executive committee members 
by the voting delegates of their districts: 

Eleventh district, Henry McGough; twelfth, H. T. Marshall; thirteenth, L. E. 
Birdsall; fourteenth, Robert N. Clark; fifteenth, S. H. Thompson; sixteenth H. M. 
Wood; seventeenth, G. C. Johnstone; eighteenth, Chas. R. Finley; nineteenth, J. M. 
Beckett; twentieth, W. A. McNeill; twenty-first, C. H. Bonnell; twenty-second, 
A. O. Eckert; twenty-third, E. G. Stifle; twenty-fourth, N. F. Elder; twenty-fifth, 
Wm. Zeigler. 

The Chairman. These men are recommended by their various congressional dis- 
tricts for election. 

The chairman will entertain a motion. 

Mr. Dietz (Jackson County). Mr. Chairman, I make a motion that we elect by the 
usual voting sign and that the secretary cast the ballot. 

Mr. Black (Morgan County). Second the motion. 

The Chairman. Your motion was that the secretary be authorized to cast the 
unanimous vote? 

Mr. Dibtz. Yes. 

The Chairman. Gentlemen you have heard the motion and second. Is there 
any discussion? [Question.] All in favor of the motion will signify by saying 
"aye"; contrary, "no." The motion is carried, and the secretary is so instructed. 
The vote is cast, and these men are declared elected members of the executive com- 
mittee for the ensuing year. 

The Secretary. Mr. Chairman, now to-morrow sometime we are going to give 
you a chance to look at all these men. To-night I think there is one little fitting 
ceremony which we should perform. During the last year there is nobody knows 
better than I how diligently the retiring executive committee has served, and so I 
am going to ask all of the members as I call them now of that old executive com- 
mittee, those old warriors that have been at it for a year. I am going to ask them 
to come up here, so to-night as your last word of appreciation you can give them a 

food rising cheer when you have them here. If you will just come up, Mr. Z. M. 
[ohnes, vice president. Mr. George Fox — is George here? All right. Mr. Beckett, 
Mr. Birdsall, Mr. Bob Clark, Mr. Elder, Mr. Joe Fulkerson, Mr. John Gummersheimer, 
Mr. Johnstone — now the next name that I read, Mr. Kiest— it was impossible for 
Mr. Kiest to be here, but I want you all to know that during the year Mr. Kiest has 
served that he has served well, and his thought in connection with the association 
has been constructive; I wish he were here to-night. Mr. H. T. Marshall; Mr. Henry 
McGough; Mr. J. W. Morgan — and there is another man that I wish were here to-night, 
but he could not be here, and he wanted me to express to all of the boys here his 
regret that he could not take part in this great meeting that he knew was going to be 
held here. Mr. A. L. Robison is in Florida at the present time, and so necessarily 
absent. Mr. Robison's work on the committee, I am sure, has been very good; he 
is a man of mature experience, and the time that he has been able to give to the work 
I know has been appreciated by all. Mr. J. W. Robinson — here he comes. Mr. Ed. 
Stifle, and Mr. John Stout. 

Average attendance 15.4 by 18 men. — Now, you know that I am in poor shape to lead 
a yell, fellows, but I am going to do it anyway after just a minute. These men have, 
according to the record which I figured out for you this morning, out of a possible 
18 in attendance in 13 different meetings, 15.4 of them have been present every time. 
[ Applause.] And I say that is some mark for the next committee to shoot at. Every 
month, 13 times — we work 13 months in a year here — 13 times in a year these men 
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ive gotten together, reviewed the work and laid plans for the future. More than 
-that; most of them have acted as chairman or members of special committees, and 
as such have pushed forward the work which your association has been engaged in 
•ttris last year. It is no light matter to be elected a member of the executive committee 
of the Illinois Agricultural Association; it is a matter of serious import; and I am just 
^telling you the truth about your servants when I say they have served you long and 
well. Now, let's see if you can give them that yell. On your feet everybody. 
JAVhereupon three cheers were given.] 

Morning Session, January 14. 

some agricultural problem8 for illinois. 
Address by Dean E. Davenport. 

• 

The Illinois Agricultural Association not only represents farmers in an intimate 
-sense, but agriculture as well. The farm bureau and its federations not only con- 
stitute our most powerful advocate for what the farmers need, but they also are in 
charge of the agriculture of the people and of the nation in a sense that is true of 
:no other association of citizens. They consist exclusively of farmers, and they are 
always on the job, every day of the year, and in about every relation which involves 
-either the farmer as a citizen or the production of the food of the people as a public 
-enterprise. 

By reason of all these facts we depend upon these new organizations not only to 
if unction in problems of immediate and pressing interests to farmers, but also with 
a prophet's eye to anticipate, so far as may be, the conditions likely to develop and 
provide in advance for tneir amelioration, at least so far as circumstances will per- 
mit. With a full consciousness of the great work that has been done and that is 
being done, it may not be amiss, therefor' , to take a brief look ahead into some of 
the issues likely to confront us in the not distant future, as well as some that are already 
upon us. 

The anomaly. — Just now we are especially interested in marketing and in credit 
facilities for moving the products of our farms, either deliberately or promptly as 
world conditions may dictate. We are in the anomalous condition of having an 
abundance to sell when the world needs every bushel and every pound of it, ana yet 
~we have no markets. In plain English, we can not do business with our nearest 
neighbor across the fence. 

This is a perfectly anomalous condition, of course, and one that does not speak 
well for the foresight of our brethren in charge of our national and international affairs. 
"This is one of the reasons why some of us were intensely interested in a League of 
Nations to set the world in order after its worst upset in all history — an issue that 
has been clouded and befogged, if not twisted out of all semblance to reason by one 
of the most absurd campaign treatments which this country has ever witnessed. 
And now that the thing is upon us, we are sitting up nights and working overtime to 
•extricate ourselves from the tangle even by extreme and unusual devices, and at 
the same time, as the Chinaman puts it, "save our face." 

Production. — But when ttyese problems are solved, and they will be solved some- 
time soon, we shall be thrown back upon the problems of production, unless indeed 
our competitors and our customers are all starved before we find the solution. They 
ibave lived two years without gaining much, and their endurance is not indefinite', 
*of course. 

But we may fairly look ahead to the time when exchange of world commodities, 
and especially food, will be somewhat normal again, and when that time comes, then 
as before our chief problems will be those of production. When we get the machinery 
-of distribution and of credit adjusted to agricultural needs, we may assume that it 
will function indefinitely with only such minor adjustments as temporary conditions 
may make necessary. 

But the problems of production are always with us. Russia is impotent to»day # 
but when she gets sane again, we shall have to compete against the whe*€ soils ct 
the Ukrane, the native fertility of Siberia and the cheaper living of the peasant. 
We shall have to compete against the Hindoo with his one meal a day under pros- 
perous conditions or every two days when food is short, for it must not be forgotten 
that periodic starvation is the normal state even of many food exporting countries 
that come into competition with us. 

Profit and permanence. — Our first problem is, therefore, to make our agriculture 
profitable when competing with the world markets, in which we can claim little 
advantage now that we are a creditor nation. Our next problem is to make it suffi- 
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ciently profitable to engage and hold upon the land our typical American citizen, 
and our third great problem is to establish and maintain on a paying basis that per- 
manent production, so much talked about by our own Dr. Hopkins of blessed memory. 

In the large, these are problems of production, and while other issues engage us 
strongly just at present, we shall, because we must, return to these fundamental 
auestions at an early day, and these matters will not only engage the attention of 
tne county bureaus in detail but also of the State and national federations in the 
large. 

Research. — These bureaus and their federations were born of an impulse toward 
extension. Whatever else we mean by that term, it means a getting together to see 
how much — and how little — we really know about our business. They were the 
direct result of the spirit and practice of experimentation. 

Teaching in the agricultural colleges broke down after a quarter of a century of 
trial solely because we did not know enough that was fundamental to constitute a 
course of study. When the experimental stations were organized in 1888, the college 
began to have a foundation in knowledge, teaching came to be based on scientific 
fact, not on local practices, and the colleges began to live. Out of that has grown 
first our extension service, and ultimately our farm bureaus and their federations. 

Agriculture in most of the world is an empirical art — empirical not because no 
principles underlie its practice but because these principles are so many, so over- 
lapping and so interlocking that the individual man has been unable to disentangle 
the combination. 

These entanglements of the physiology, the physics and the chemistry of plant 
and animal life, the habits and depredations of insect and fungus enemies, with the 
points at which they may be successfully attached, the biology as well as the chem- 
istry of the soil, the infinitely varying conditions of temperature, sunlight and rain- 
fall that we denominate climate and season — all these as well as the economic rota- 
tions involved in the practices of the farm and the marketing of its products, con- 
stitutes a gigantic problem whose complexities are equaled in no other business, and 
whose mysteries we are only beginning to untangle. 

This is a problem that yields its secrets but slowly, even grudgingly — so slowly 
and so grudgingly that private enterprise can not afford to undertake the solution 
except through that cooperative enterprise known as the State and the Nation — hence 
the experiment stations. 

For the most part, our competitors have not undertaken the scientific solution 
of these problems and the identification of the principles with which we farmers 
work. We in America have begun it, and therein lies at once our advantage among 
others and our salvation among ourselves, for no nation has yet learned to feed itself 
with any considerable population without drawing upon outside and virgin lands 
sparsely populated. 

We were doing well with research in this country until some six or eight years 
ago, since which time we hare been rapidly reducing both the amount and the char- 
acter of our research work. 

This has been due to two separate and independent causes, the one superimposed 
upon the other. First of all, about a decade ago a wave of enthusiasm swept over 
the United States for what was called getting the results of research out of "cold 
storage " and at work upon the farms. Much was said about "canned knowledge," 
as if the experiment station workers possessed any knowledge that had not been 
published as promptly and as rapidly as possible. 

And so it was that extension as over against research came to be the popular thing. 
It absorbed all the attention, got all the money and even drew out of the experiment 
stations, at larger salaries than the colleges could afford to pay, many of the very men 
upon whom the discovery of further knowledge most directly depended. 

Some even openly advocated the cessation of further experiments until the country 
had digested the new things we had already found out, and so pronouncedly did 4 
public favor, funds and salary go with extension rather than with research that young 
men practically ceased preparing themselves for experiment station work further 
than for the five year probationary period necessary to get into the extension service. 

Then came the war and inflated prices, cutting in half the revenues of the colleges, 
and stations. But demands increased both for teaching and for aid in solving the 
peculiar problems born of war. The cost of labor doubled. The expense of main- 
taining equipment went out of sight, and there was nothing to do but to cut down the 
size of faculties, and particularly the investigational staffs. 

Our own agricultural teaching and research staff is 40 below the normal now, though 
20 above the extension staff of six or eight years ago. There could be no better com- 
mentary on the facts as to how we are drifting. We shall soon be outfitted with an 
immense talking machine but with no new records or machinery for making them — 
an enormous mill with no grist to grind — a threshing, threshing not grain but straw. 
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The condition general. — This demoralization of research work because of war, because 
of the greater interest in extension, and because of the superior salaries offered not 
only in extension, but in business, is not confined to Illinois. It is general the country 
over and threatens, unless checked, to permanently weaken, if not in many lines 
entirely destroy, our experimental work. 

Dr. Allen of the Federal Department of Agriculture, speaking of this point at the 
last annual meeting of the land-grant universities, pointed out that of the 1,700 mem- 
bers of experiment station staffs of the United States, nearly 1,400 had changed posi- 
tions within the period of six years since the beginning of the war. This is an overturn 
of over 80 per cent. Moreover, it was not mainly due to advances in position, but 
rather to a wholesale desertion of experiment stations for other positions, leaving 
vacancies to be filled by inexperienced men or to stand unfilled. 

By actual count, the numbers are fewer by 250 than six years ago, or a net reduction 
of nearly 15 per cent in numbers and in experience and efficiency of far more than that. 
This reduction has been necessary for two reasons. First, we have all been obliged 
to let professors and investigators go in order to pay common labor, which draws 
twice tne wages before the war, while the institutions are running upon stationary 
funds. Second, the extension service has outbidden anything we could offer. 

There has been nothing else to do. and the result has been a very great decline in 
experimental work, especially of the better kind, and that, too, just when it has been 
most needed. 

The country over, no fewer than 370 department heads or leaders of especial lines 
of investigations have left their positions, being an average of seven leading investiga- 
tors for each experiment station of the United States. Of this highly trained body of 
investigators over 150 went into industrial or commercial lines, about 50 to extension 
work, and nearly as many more into teaching positions. And the tide was stronger 
for 1920. In other words, there has been a veritable hegira out of experiment station 
work, and every experiment station in the country is in much the position of Illinois — 
that is, marking time, having suspended the great bulk of its most valuable research 
work. 

Manifestly, here is a problem for citizens of each State to solve. If they are ready 
to exchange investigation work for extension service, sacrificing the future for the 
present, then I mistake the American farmer, particularly the one who characterizes 
such a State as Illinois. Personally, I believe the whole deplorable situation is 
partly due to oversight. We who are charged with the duty of holding the institutions 
together have done the best we could under six of the most difficult years, but unless 
financial relief is afforded, and afforded without much further delay, the research 
machinery in agriculture in the United States as a whole will entirely dissolve. 

(Since the above was first written, the director of finance at Springfield has officially 
recommended that no additional funds be provided for the university of this State. 
What can he be thinking about? Does he not know that our student body is 3,000 
more than when our funds became stationary? He does if he has read our reports. 
And does he not know that money is worth only about half as much as it was six 
years ago? He does if he has bought anything recently. And does he not know that 
faculties are depleted and investigation largely hung up in order to take care of 
students and pay common labor? He does if he pays any attention to what is officially 
reported and what is inevitable on stationary funds. One can hardly understand the 
reasoning that could lead to such a recommendation for a wealthy State like Illinois.) 
Tenants 1 Rights. — Research is not the only large problem confronting the farmers 
of Illinois. The whole status of the tenant ana his relation to the owner has never 
yet been well determined in this country. We have no recognized system either in 
law or in contract which protects at once the owner, the tenant, and the land from 
exploitation or from the accident of season, of war, or of other financial disaster. The 
welfare of the land and the rights of the people yet unborn both require that the 
owner and the tenant shall feed the land they farm, but we have no system, for 
example, of assessing the value of the residues of unexhausted fertility, commerci- 
ally applied. 

Local credit systems. — We are all insistent that we shall develop in this country a 
credit system suitable for agricultural purposes, but we have as yet nothing which 
even approaches the needs of the heir who desires to buy out his brothers and sisters 
on a good Illinois farm. If he inherits the land alone and the father is good enough 
to die early, the young man has clear sailing, provided he wants to be a farmer, but 
if he has two or three brothers and sisters and he desires to buy them out there is no 
credit system which will make it a reasonably safe proposition for him to undertake 
the job. The result is that more and more our farms are passing into tenants' hands, 
because nobody but a capitalist can now acquire Illinois farms. We used to talk 
about the farmer as the owner, now we speak of him as presumably a tenant — "my 
farmer." 
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In England, under the law of primogeniture, the estate is held intact and goes 
successively to the oldest surviving heir. This insures that the "estate shall remain 
large. Not only that, it also insures that the landed estates will cost the owner noth- 
ing, having descended by inheritance. In this country, it is only the heir who has 
no brothers and sisters that can compete with the Englishman in the open market, 
for he only can compete in low rentals to tenants. 

On the other hana, we are headed the way of France and Japan, whose only solution 
is either in small families, according to the French plan, or exceedingly small hold- 
ings, as in Japan, where an acre and a half or two acres must support a family. Neither 
prospect looks good to an American, and it is perfectly clear that we have some deep 
thinking to do in regard to our system of land tenures, and we ought to do it before it 
is too late. All this, too, will require investigation and money in order to determine 
what are the best policies for a commonwealth such as ours. 

We have river systems to control and river banks to protect in order that the soil of 
Illinois shall not be washed down hill. This, too, will require a State policy not 
only as to legislation, but as to forestation and construction. 

Taxation. — So far as possible our problem should be solved by individual enter- 
prise and by private capital, but in the nature of the case much of our research work 
is not only along the lmes of agricultural production, pure and simple, but along 
the lines of State improvement, material, economic, and social, and we must rely 
more and more upon machinery to be established and maintained by the public and 
for the common good. 

Life is becoming expensive. Unfortunately — and fortunately — it costs more to 
live in a civilized way tnan in a primitive fashion, and we must pay the price. There 
is no doubt we are all beginning to flinch under the cost of maintaining a civilized 
society, but we can afford it. Civilized, do I say, when they tell us that more than 
92 per cent of the Federal expenses are due to war? Even so, after we have become 
converted sufficiently to eliminate war the cost, both public and private, of a highly 
developed civilization is enormous, and where shall we get the funds? 

Federal appropriations. — I have said that we are flinching from the cost of maintain- 
ing a highly developed civilization, and it is true. You have only to visit Washing- 
ton when Congress is in session to realize the multitude of schemes — good, bad, and 
indifferent — hatched in the minds of very good people, but brought to Congress for 
brooding and feeding. If we ask one of these men why he goes to Congress rather 
than to nis own State to secure the funds with which to deVelop his pet iaea, he will 
tell us that it is easier to get Federal funds than to get appropriations from State 
legislatures. That was eminently true in the old days when the Federal tax was a 
secret tax. It is not so true to-day, when we are more conscious than ever that a 
Federal tax is a real financial burden, and at this point a State like Illinois may well 
observe the common sign at the railroad crossing, *'Stop, look, and listen." 

One of the largest questions for the citizens of Illinois to determine now is this: 
Shall the States look to their own sources of revenue for means whereby to develop 
themselves or shall they look to the Federal Government? I can understand how 
certain States that might be mentioned would answer at once that they should look 
to the Federal Government. These are the less wealthy States, but 1 am told by 
those who ought to know that when Congress appropriates a million dollars or a 
billion, four States — Illinois, Pennsylvania, New York, and Massachusetts — pay half 
of it. Illinois is now the third State in population and in wealth. Surely, a State 
like this is not going to advocate unlimited Federal appropriations for the develop- 
ment of intrastate enterprise, and it ought to lead the procession away from the 
organized raid upon the United States Treasury that has well-nigh disgraced us in 
the last decade or two. 

In sheer defense against this almost universal disposition to tap the United States 
Treasury, Congress seems to be adopting the policy of what is called the 50-50 plan. 
That is, that for every dollar appropriated by Congress the States shall appropriate 
another dollar from their own treasuries. This seems to be about the only way of 
getting anything out of the State under modern conditions, and for any project which 
can be distorted into a Federal plan. However, thereby hangs a tale. If the Federal 
Government is to appropriate money to be expended within the States, it is perfectly 
clear that the expenditure of not only this money, but its offset, must be audited by 
a Federal auditor, and in that way the State puts its own funds at the disposal of the 
Federal Government in order to secure an equal amount from Washington. Not only 
that, but in a case like Illinois, we spend four or five dollars in order to get one that 
was ours in the first place, and then we match it with another in order to get it. This, 
in brief, is the philosophy of Federal appropriations so far as a State like Illinois is 
concerned. 
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The lesson. — The obvious lesson in all this is that a State like Illinois should not 
only be clear headed enough to think out its own problems and foresighted enough 
to finance them, but it should also be bold enough to resist the disposition for every- 
body to feed in the national trough, a very large share of whose nutriment comes from 
"the pockets of Illinois citizens. For the Feaeral Government has no money of its 
own. All it can do is to lay its hand in your pocket or in mine and take our money 
for the general good, and then it will stop unless we foolishly insist that it shall also 
take more money out of our pockets when we are not looking in order to do business 
:for us which we ought to do tor ourselves. 

Surely, a great body of farmers such as is represented by the Illinois Association 
is competent to take these matters seriously, to determine what they mean, and to 
lielp mightily in settling some of these larger questions that must be determined 
before a State like Illinois can go forward as it ouffht to go forward before it can develop 
its resources as they ought to be developed and Defore it can retain for its own proper 
purposes the money that is now quite largely going out of its borders and for purposes 
-whose bearing upon our development is more than questionable — universal military 
service, for example, and other extensive preparations for war, when we ought to 
know by this time that any more war, at least for a hundred years, will permanently 
tamper, if not indeed destroy, civilization. 



RELATION OP THE COUNTY FARM BUREAU TO THE STATE AND NATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS. 
M. L. Mosher, President State and National County Agents' Association. 

In addressing this audience I realize that I am speaking not only to the officers 
and directors and voting delegates of the Illinois Agricultural Association, but also 
to officers and directors and farm advisers of nearly every farm bureau in Illinois. 
I appreciate this opportunity to speak to you as county and State farm bureau officers 
on the relation of this county farm bureau to the State and national associations. 

Work of the farm bureau. — The working unit of the farm bureau movement is the 
county farm bureau. . The county farm bureau is an open organization of all farmers 
of a county who wish to avail themselves of its work. The first great job of the farm 
bureau is to assist farmers individually and collectively to increase production when 
increased production is necessary, to increase the economy of production always, to 
market their products efficiently and economically, to represent them before legis- 
lative assemblies and in conferences with other organized interests, and to secure 
justice for them in their individual and collective business transactions. 

The second great job of the farm bureau which might well be named first, is to 
assist farmers to establish a system of soil management and crop and live stock produc- 
tion which will be permanent. 

Ten years ago there were no farm bureaus with employed men working on these 
jobs. Five years ago there were about 20 county farm bureaus working largely as 
individual units. There was no Illinois Agricultural Association. Two years ago, 
when the Illinois Agricultural Association was organized, there were about a dozen 
States in which the county farm bureaus were federated into State associations. 
There was no American Farm Bureau Federation. One year ago, the American 
Farm Bureau Federation was organized. 

The whole farm bureau movement is new. 

Conditions necessary to consider. — In considering the relation of the county bureau 
to the State and national associations it is well to keep in mind a few facts .regarding 
the various phases of the farm bureau movement. 

1. The Illinois Agricultural Association was organized by officers of the several 
county farm bureaus in order to serve the members better along certain lines than 
couldpossibly be done by the county bureaus working as small units. 

2. Tne American Farm Bureau Federation was in turn organized by officers of 
State associations and federations to give those same individual farmers service along 
certain lines affected by nation-wide and world-wide influences which the State 
associations and federations could not successfully care for. 

3. The officers and directors of the Illinois Agricultural Association and the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation are nearly all presidents or other important officers of 
the county farm bureaus. 

4. The county farm bureaus owe their present strong membership and financial 
status very largely to the work of the organization department of the Illinois Agri- 
cultural Association, and to the hope for economic justice which the organization 
of the great State and national federations are giving to the men out on the farms. 
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5. The success of the farm bureau movement is due largely to the fact that the 
local county unit is large enough so that one or more men known as county agents 
or farm advisers can be employed to give their entire time working in the interests 
of the members. At the same time, the county unit is small enough so that the 
employed agents or advisers may become closely familiar with the conditions sur- 
rounding the members and may become personally acquainted with at least a large 
portion of the membership. 

6. These farm advisers early learned that there are certain problems definitely 
connected with the big jobs of the farm bureaus which could not be solved by the 
counties working as individual units. The Illinois State Association of Farm Advisers 
was organized nearly eight years ago. At our annual meeting, five years ago, officers 
of the farm bureaus were invited to meet with us and it was at that meeting that the 
Illinois Agricultural Association was first organized. 

The National Association of County Agricultural Agents was organized four years 
ago, and at its annual meeting two years ago a resolution was passed., favoring the for- 
mation of strong State associations looking toward a national association of county 
farm bureaus. The county agents present pledged themselves in going back to their 
respective States to work for the perfection of such organizations. 

7. There are approximately 150 farm advisers and assistants in Illinois. There 
is no other such small group of men who come into as close a personal touch with 
the entire membership of 105,000 farmers as do the farm advisers. 

Two thousand county agents in United States. — There are approximately 2,000 county 
agents in the United States, who come inpersonal contact with the 1,500,000 farmers 
federated in the American Farm Bureau Federation. 

In considering the relation of the county farm bureaus to the State and national 
association, it is well to keep all these facts in mind. 

As "the child is father to the man," so the county farm bureau is father to the 
State association and grandfather to the American federation. 

We listened yesterday to the reports of the several committees of the Illinois Agri- 
cultural Association. We are impressed with the assistance which our State asso- 
ciation has been to the individual farmers. The report of the first year's work of 
the American Farm Bureau Federation shows that it nas already accomplished much 
for the farmers individually and collectively, and has work under way which will 
undoubtedly do much to make the work of the individual farmer more efficient and 
profitable. 

County, State, and national must cooperate. — Most of the real work of the Illinois 
Agricultural Association, which has affected the man on the farm, has been done only 
through close cooperation of the county farm bureau through its farm advisers anii 
the State association through its officers and departmental heads. 

The claims committee reported $6,055.19 collected for members. Most of these 
claims were presented for the members by their farm advisers. As a farm adviser 
it is a great relief to me to know that we have a State claim department to whom 
I can send claims of our members with a firm belief that they will get justice. 

The director of the dairy marketing committee reports that in organizing the milk 
marketing association in tne St. Louis district, it is very slow work in counties which 
have no farm bureaus. However, in organized counties, the farm advisers know 
whom to call on for local help, and have done such thorough publicity work that 
the work in getting subscriptions for stock and five-year contracts for milk is com- 

Earatively easy. I can imagine that the farm bureau officers and advisers in the 
t. Louis district are in turn feeling a tremendous relief that the State association, 
through its marketing and organization departments, are bringing together the varied 
interests and perfecting a strong milk marketing association to serve their individual 
members. 

The live-stock survey conducted by the live-stock department has given us infor- 
mation regarding the proportion of pure-bred sires and the prospective shortage of 
farm work horses, which is assisting practically every farm bureau in the State to 
inform the individual farmers as to trie real situation. To my mind this is but a 
forerunner of the valuable information which a comprehensive live-stock reporting 
service will provide. This survey was possible only because of the cooperation of 
the combined effort of about 40 farm bureaus in which the survey was made. 

Those who are making a study of the live-stock marketing situation are agreed 
that a thorough reporting system, whereby we may know just what the supply of 
live stock is, from time to time, is necessary. The same might be said of the grain 
marketing work. In my judgment, such reporting can best be done through the 
farm bureau offices. Whether the individual reports are sent in by farmers or man- 
agers of cooperative shipping associations and elevators, the getting of complete 
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reports will require that some one closer to the men reporting than a man in a State 
office can be, must "jog" the reporter up occasionally or select new ones. 

The largest user of rock phosphate in Woodford County told me the other day that 
never in the 10 years he nas used phosphate has he had such satisfactory service 
as during the past year. It is a great relief to me to know that when I forward an 
order for a carload ot phosphate to our State office, some one who is interested in giving 
service will see that a car is secured, that a proper sample is taken and accurately 
analyzed, and that the farmer will have to pay only for the phosphorus in that par- 
ticular load and not have to pay a 14 per cent price for a 12 per cent material. I 
realize that, if this good service is to continue and be improved upon, we men in the 
counties must do our part by seeing that orders are well distributed throughout the 
season, and that our members take care of the shipments in a businesslike way when 
they arrive. 

Publicity is essential, — Publicity is very essential to successful education and econo- 
mic enterprises. The Illinois Agricultural Association through its news notes and 
cartoons, prepared by experts, along those lines, is doing much to educate men on the 
farms and to inform the public regarding the position of the farmers on public questions. 
The work has proven of great assistance in many counties. 

The value of this publicity work will be apparent and vill increase in direct pro- 
portion as the farm bureau officers and farm advisers make use of that offered and 
present suggestions from time to time, as to how it may be improved. 

Successful legislative work requires that not only should tne officers of our State 
and national associations appear before legislative committees and members of the 
county farm bureaus discuss proposed legislation carefully and keep their represen- 
tatives in State legislatures and Congress informed as to their wishes as farmers. 

These instances will illustrate, I think, the fact that the good work which has 
been done the past year has been made possible only by the close cooperation of 
the officers and advisers of the county farm bureaus with the officers and depart- 
ment heads of the State association. The work of the State association can be of 
little value in any county unless the county officers avail themselves of the services 
offered. 

Cooperation in determining policies. — We believe that the policy adopted by the 
executive committee and department head of the Illinois Agricultural Association 
in calling into conference the committees of the farm advisers for conference when 
matters of policy are being determined is very wise. I have pointed out in this 
discussion that the success of the work of the Illinois Agricultural Association and its 
service to the farm bureau members depends on the cooperation of the farm advisers 
first, in collecting necessary information, and second, in putting plans into action. 

The farm advisers know better than any other group what information is needed, 
what the effects of getting it may be ana what the results from proposed plans of action 
may be. Consequently, it is logical and wise that they be called into conference 
when matters of policy and plan for action are being decided. 

Whole success depends upon cooperation. — The whole success of the work of our 
State and national associations and the continued success of the county farm bureau 
depends upon a close cooperation between the officers and farm advisers of the county 
farm bureaus and the officers and department heads of the State and national associa- 
tions. If any farm bureau fails to cooperate in carrying out enterprises determined 
upon by the State associations, the work in that county is likely to suffer and the 
farm bureau members can well consider the matter of a change in officers and advisers. 
On the other hand, if the executive officers and department heads fail to call the coun- 
ty officers and advisers into conference and endeavor to put plans into action which 
are not workable, then it will be necessary to put men in who will cooperate. 

The great jobs of the farm bureau movement require cooperation first, among the* 
individual farmers, under leadership of the county officers, then among the counties 
under leadership of the State officers, and finally among the States unaer leadership 
of the national officers. Men who do not cooperate must either reform themselvics (r 
drop out. 

As individuals we can well give up petty notions and ideas we may have and yield 
to others where such giving up and yielding are necessary. We will be the gainers 
because the great force of concerted action will carry us with it further than our in- 
dividual or fractional ideas would carry us alone. 

"What matters it, you or I, 
Mine or another's day, 
Just so the right word be said 
And the world the better made." 
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Afternoon Session, January 14. 

outlook op american agriculture. 
Address by Mr. J. R. Howard, President American Farm Bureau Federation. 

Mr. (Tiairman, farmers of Illinois, and farmers' wives: I certainly am very glad to 
be with you this afternoon. This is a splendid gathering, and the program which you 
have had during these two days, and the spirit which has been manifested is no sur- 
prise to me. I have watched the work of the Illinois Agricultural Association closely 
during the past year. I have known from day to day, and week to week, the splen- 
did work which is being done at 130 North Wells Street. I have relied in my own 
work upon Howard Leonard and Dave Thompson very largely, and I appreciate the 
splendid cooperation which they have given me in the work which has been intrusted 
to me. And I would not have expected anything other than this very splendid 
gathering, knowing as I do the work which they have been accomplishing. 

I am asked to speak to you on the future of American agriculture, or the outlook 
of American agriculture. It is a most perplexing problem at this time. You know 
the difficulties under which we are laboring. \ ou understand as well as I do that 
we are going through a period of readjustment. The farmer has taken his decline. 
He has not had the proper cushion at the bottom of the shaft to break the shock of the 
fall. It has been hard for us. The other man has not yet come to the place of read- 
justment, as has the farmer. He is coming. He must come. 

Prices must stablize. — I was interested this morning in looking over a report from the 
National City Bank of New York City. The statement is made that there is no hope 
for immediate increase in farm prices, even though they are entirely too low. Con- 
ditions are such that this bank does not expect an immediate revival of prices; but it 
does say and says emphatically that other prices must come to our level ; that not until 
a pound of pork or a bushel of wheat will buy as much at the store as it did in 1919 will 
things become stable in a national way. 

I remember at our first annual convention, in this building, one of your Illinois 
men spoke of a member of his household wearing a cowhide on each foot. It would 
take more than one on each foot at this time. There is not a man present who can 
carry enough hides across this street to buy not two shoes, but one. The prices of 
the things which we buy in the stores are being reduced, so they tell us; but there 
is no reduction made yet other than the seasonable price cuts. There has been no 
decline on the part of the retailer that is worthy the name of decline in price. The 
nearest reduction I have seen was on Michigan Avenue the other day; going down 
there I saw a beautiful gown in one of the windows, and on it it had in big letters the 
word "Reduced" ; and anybody would have known that it was reduced. [Laughter.] 

Money easier, markets opening. — But, money is easier on the markets; exchange is 
getting better, markets are beginning to open up, and there is some hope ahead. 
The big thing which we, as farmers, need, the first thing which we must have if we 
operate, is a market for our surplus. If we have not that market we can not continue 
to produce. It was reasonable that following the war a situation chaotic in nature 
would be found in every country in the world, and that is exactly what has occurred. 
There has been inflation of credit and inflation of currency; and this country has 
fared better, perhaps, than any other country. We have produced, whereas Europe 
has not produced. We ha e the goods to market, and they can not buy that which 
we have, because they have not the proper credit. 

I happen to belong to the political party which will again be in power in about 
six weeks. I have no fault to find with any act of Congress, but I do think that if 
a situation of world peace could have been brought about by any fair and honorable 
means six months ago, the situation in the United States and in the world would 
have been very much better than it is now. [Applause.] 

There is talk in some parts of the country that the farmer must not produce so much 
as he has; a talk of voluntarily limiting agricultural production. I have never been 
an advocate of any such program as that. I have always said that we must have a 
stablized production. If we were to limit our production by decreasing it 25 per 
cent, we would take freight trains off the tracks, we would close down factories, we 
would throw labor out of employment, we would increase the price of everything 
that was produced ; and sooner or later we, the farmers, would pay our share of the bills. 
W T hat we need is not a voluntary decreased production, but a stabilized production, 
and a market for that which we do produce. 

American Farm Bureau Federation marketing program progressing. — The marketing 
program of the American Farm Bureau Federation, I am glad to say, is progressing 
satisfactorily. As you know, we began first with the grain marketing situation, 
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through the appointment of what is known as the "farmers' grain marketing com- 
mittee of seventeen. Many people told me that that committee would soon blow up. 
They told me it was hopeless to attempt to appoint 17 men from 17 different sections 
of the United States and representing about 17 different farm organizations, that 
could work together for more than 17 minutes. [Laughter.] That committee has 
been at work intermittently for fotfr months. In New York tne other day I met one 
of the leading officials of the Standard Oil Co. He said to me: "You appointed that 
marketing committee that is studying grain marketing, didn't you?" and I said, 
"Yes." He said: "How are they gettingalong?" "Well," I said, "first rate." 
And on the train from New York down to Washington I met a millionaire publisher 
from Boston whom I had met at a meeting of commercial interests previously, and 
lie recognized me. He said: "How is the committee of seventeen getting along? 
Are they going to stick together and accomplish anything?" I said: "They surely 
are." 

And then I met a banker from Chicago and he said : "Howard, how is your marketing 
committee coming on?" "Well," I said, "they are going to do something. I pre- 
sume you men who are bankers will not favor their report when it is out entirely, 
because it is going to call for some revision of present marketing systems. I don't 
know what those changes will be, but there will be some changes because we have 
got to get more directly from the farm to the market." And he nearly took my 
breath away when he said: "We have been watching the work of that committee. 
We decided they mean business. We have come to the point where we are ready 
to acknowledge that these changes ought to be made." [Applause.] "And we are 
going to cooperate. " [Applause.] 

So, we are making progress a good deal faster than we would have thought possible 
a year ago. 

, Live-stock committee has big job. — The live-stock marketing committee has as big a 
job, or perhaps a larger one than had the grain marketing committee. While we are 
talking together here in confidence I want to say that the reason that live-stock com- 
mittee was not appointed a little sooner than it was, was because we thought it best 
to let the other committee get under way and show that we could do something and 
not tackle two big jobs at once, and have a little uncertainty connected with both of 
them. But now we know we are going to make progress. We know the farmers of 
this country are going to stand together for constructive work and constructive market- 
ing; and the organization work can go ahead more rapidly than before. When these 
committees have finished their deliberations there is going to be a tremendous piece 
of work to put across on the part of the different State organizations, and county 
farm bureaus, and county agents. I hope that the Illinois Agricultural Association — 
no, I don't need to hope it, I know the Illinois Agricultural Association is going to be 
ready to do its full part: and I hope every county connected with the Illinois Agri- 
cultural Association, and every county agent, every director of every county organ- 
ization will be thinking and planning for that big movement which is to come, w hich 
is the marketing movement. 

County agent ley man. — After all, the foundation of this whole work which are are 
doing is back on the individual farm, with the farmer; and the key man is the county 
agent; and the great organization of farmers is not the American Farm Bureau, it is not 
the Illinois Agricultural Association, it is your county farm bureau, and the men 
that are doing the work are the men that are the officers of that county farm bureau. 
If I had anything to say to you to-day at all, it is to make those county associations 
real service organizations. I am sure you will. You started right. You have the 
proper finance to get good men, and you have an unusually good bunch of county 
agents in this State. It is a pleasure to me to associate with a good, live bunch of 
county agents. 

Economic studies start soon. — Now, 1 might mention the fact, in connection with the 
marketing work, that we in the American Farm Bureau Federation will have our 
marketing department under headway by the first of February; and it is our hope 
to rapidly build that into a real service organization, coordinating the work in all the 
different States, and being helpful throughout the entire land . We are starting our 
economic work slowly but surely. The head of that work has not yet been selected, 
but will be announced very shortly. Every time* I go to Washington I come back 
impressed with the waste which I see there; not necessarily waste in government and 
in energy, although there is some of that; but, waste in the nonutilization of material 
which has been gathered there at great effort. There is in every one of those depart- 
ments of Government vast storehouses of information, which we ought to have had on 
our farms. The function of Government has been to collect that information and not to 
interpret or publish it; and we propose, through our Washington office and the Depart- 
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ment of economics, to make some of that available to the farmers of the country. 
We are not living as individual farmers any more, nor selling only upon local market?. 
Everything in every country of the world affects your business and my business, but 
we don't know what is going on in these other countries. I talked the other day 
with a man who has made, as he says himself, more money in Wall Street than any 
man ought to be allowed to have; he has been in an unusually good position to know 
of world conditions. And, we were talking about wool. He said to me : ' ' If I wanted 
to make any more money than I have got now, which I don't want to do, I'd buy 
all the wool'in the United States to-day and just hold it." I said: " Why?" " Well/' 
he said, "you know, they say there is an enormous surplus of wool in this country 
and in the world . " I said : ' ' Yes, but I haven't believed that. Do you believe there 
is?" He didn't answer me. Then he said: "What makes you think there is not?" 
"Why," I said, "there has not been any increase of sheep in this country, or in the 
world; in fact, there has been a decrease in the number of sheep; and there has not 
been any let down in the woolen manufacturing business until the last few months; 
they have changed the line of fabrics which they have been making, but they have 
been manufacturing wool just the same; and there can't be these enormous surpluses." 
He said: "I could give you the figures if I dared; but if I wanted to make money," 
he repeated, "I would buy all the wool I could get." 

Now, that is just how little you and I know about the markets and conditions 
under which we sell; and it indicates how much we might know if we had working 
the available sources of information which we do not have working. And, we must, 
through our organization, make these sources of information available. 

Agricultural legislation needed. — The world had never been governed with any 
thought toward the farmer. No nation has ever made laws with the welfare of its 
agriculture in mind. Babylon, a city of many walls, was ruled by laws made for the 
people of the city. Rome was a government of a city and not of the farming country 
around ; and to-day too many of our own laws are, and have been made with no thought to 
the interest of the farmer, but with great thought toward the welfare of the cities. That 
never has been more apparent to me than it has in the last two or three weeks, since I 
have been giving a little attention jto the matter of emergency tariff. You know, that is 
one of the things before Congress at this time. It is being blocked, if blocked at all, 
not by the southern Senators; for, they are with us; but it is being blocked bv the 
Senators of the big manufacturing Eastern States, who want the cheapest food nos- 
sible, and the greatest protection upon their manufactured articles and commodities. 
There is but one thing for us as farmers to do, regardless of whether we believe in a pro- 
tective tariff or a nonprotective tariff; that one thing is to demand equal protection 
with the other fellows. [Applause.] 

The American Farm Bureau has taken the stand that be the tariff high or be it 
low, we are going to demand that protection, and if we can't have that protection 
then we are going to insist that the things which we buy in the prosecution of our 
business as farmers be bought on a nonprotected and not a protected market. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Credit system must be adapted.— The matter of agricultural credits is receiving very 
large attention in the councils of the Nation at this time. No one knows what thev 
are going to do, but everyone concedes that it is a very large question. I want to call 
your attention to the marketing committee's work and the reports which they bring 
about, and, I have no idea what the report will be, for I have not been following the 
work of the committee — that finance is behind therir marketing plan, and no* big 
organization in this country, nor no trust nor industry has prospered that did not own 
its own bank. Now that doesn't mean that the farmers must, in order to put across 
a marketing plan, own their own bank, but I merely call attention to the fact that 
other businesses which have attained success have done that thing, and if the credits 
which we need in our farming and in our marketing is not available from other sources, 
then we must take that power which we have in our own hands, and organize financial 
institutions that will function to our good.- [Applause.] 

In the readjustment that is coming I am a little surprised at the attitude of some 
people from whom the farmer buys largely. You noticed yesterday morning, for 
instance, that the manufacturers of agricultural implements are very loath to make 
any reductions whatsoever. In fact, they claim that there must be an increase next 
year in the price of our farming machinery. They claim that their products have 
never appreciated as have farm products; implements have gone up 92 per cent and 
farm products 130. Perhaps they forget that the farmer has absorbed all of that 90 
per cent increase in agricultural implements. Perhaps they forget that we have 
absorbed an increase of 104 per cent in freight rates. They may not know that labor 
has advanced 100 per cent; that taxes have gone up materially; that clothing and food 
and everything we buy has gone into that advance on the price of our products. We 
absorb practically all and can not pass any of it on. 
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Railroad rates burden farmer. — The matter of railroad rates is an exceedingly im- 
portant one to the farmer. The recent advance of August 25 made a further burden 
upon the farmer. I have taken the average of 21 towns from 7 different States, of 
22.6 cents per bushel on wheat, of 21 cents on corn, and of 12 cents on oats, which is 
an average of 104 per cent advance in freight rates since June, 1918. And the rail- 
roads are asking for further advances, after having been given a guaranteed earning. 
We can not stand further advances in transportation, as essential as it is to us farmers 
that railroads be in shape to render service. We must be fair with the railroads, but 
they must get their revenue or increased earning not from increased freight rates but 
from decreased costs of operation. There are two things entering into that which are 
very vital. One of them, of course, is labor. Not until labor seeks its proper ad- 
justment in price valuations with other commodities will we get to that readjustment 
which is necessary; and as long as railroad labor, being the largest group of labor in the 
country, has the wages now granted it, there can not be a material and permanent 
and satisfied reduction in other labor. 

The other element which I have in mind, and it affects not only railroads but 
everything else which we buy, is that of coal. There are not words enough in the 
English language, nor words strong enough, to properly describe what ought to be 
done with the coal operators, f Applause.] Here is the way they work it down in 
the Virginia mines. Their own lawyer told me this. The mine operators meet once 
a week in a room, or at a dinner, in an informal way and without any organization. 
One of them will say to another, "How much coal have you got?" "Oh, I have 
10,000 carloads." "What is it worth?" "Oh, I don't know. What will you give 
me? " And they will start by saying $6, and somebody else will say $7, and somebody 
else will say "I will offer you $8," and another fellow will say, "I will offer you $9, ' 
and they keep on with their offerings until they get it up to $12 or $13 a ton; and 
it never costs them $4 to produce a ton of it. They adjourn. No coal has been sold. 
It has just been an informal conversation; and a man coming along to buy coal meets 
one of them and says, "Got any coal to sell?" "Yes." "What is it worth?" "Well, 
I don't know. I was just offered $13 for it." "And you wouldn't take it?" "No, 
I thought maybe I could get a little more." "How much will it take to buy that? 
I just have got to have coal." And so they will dicker until the price is set at $13.25 
or $13.50, and that becomes the price for that week. That thing has been done week 
after week, and the consumer has paid the bill. 

Over in Pennsylvania at every mine 18 months ago there were enormous piles of 
slack and slate and dirty coal which nobody would buy. All that has been shoveled 
up and mixed with, a little good coal and sold to the consumer at the full market price; 
and we have paid the bill. We pay the bill not only for what we burn in our houses 
but that which goes into the engines that run all the factories that we buy the goods 
from and that pull all the railroad trains and does every other industrial joo. I 
don't know how long that condition will last. I am offering no solution. But the 
greatest criminals, in my own opinion, to-day are the men who would perpetrate that 
sort of an outrage upon the American public. [Applause.] 

Now, we have all got some hobbies, I suppose, and our own individual notions 
about things. In speaking of markets, there is one place where I think maybe we 
have robbed ourselves of one of our own markets for corn and oats. I love horses, 
and always have; and nothing has given me more satisfaction on the farm than a good 
pair of mules. 

Corn and oats v. gasoline. — There are now, according to the latest census, on the 
farms of this country about 900,000 less horses and mules than there were 10 years- 
ago, and 1,100,000 less horses and mules in the cities. We have been buying gasoline 
and machines, and they have rendered us service, and we have been justified in some 
measure in buying them. But if we had those 2,000,000 horses ana mules back — I 
said I was just talking of my own hobby — I believe we would have a good deal cheaper 
power than we have got out of our machines, and we would have a place to put 2,000,000 
Dushels of that corn and oats that is now a drug on the market. [Applause.] 

I have every faith in the world in the future of American agriculture. The farmer 
of the next decade is going to be the greatest man in America. They say it is unusual 
for a father to hope that his son will follow his own footsteps. It is a characteristic 
that every man feels that the other fellow has got a better business than he has got, to 
feel that nis business is taking more of a slump than is the other man's business; but 
so great is my own faith in the future of American agriculture that it would be a very 
grievious thing to me if I thought any one of my three boys would be anything but a 
farmer 10 years from now. [Applause.] I don't know how I could express to you a 
greater hope or confidence in the future than that. 

Donate corn to starving. — I told you that we were dependent upon world conditions; 
an unusual condition exists at this time in the world. Things are out of balance. 

91652—22 21 
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We have an abundance of food and food products, more than the markets can absorb. 
Over in Europe there are millions and tens of millions of children and babies underfed 
and undernourished; a frightful rate of mortality is there; food must be furnished 
or future populations will suffer. Over in China there is a region containing five times 
as many people as this city in which we are now located, all of which people must 
starve before another crop unless they have relief; five times as many people as are in 
the city of Chicago, three times the scope of this splendid State of Illinois, threatened 
with destruction because of starvation; and we are in the land of plenty. Are we our 
b otier's keeper? Are we doing to others as we would have them do unto us? What 
can we do to help this acute world situation? My own county over in Iowa suggested 
the other day that we offer, as farmers, of the abundance of this corn for the feeding 
of these starving millions. 

Another county wrote me and said, "We would be glad to give our surplus of this 
year's crop over what we raised last year for this purpose if they will ship that corn to 
Europe and Asia." That county raises more than 100,000 acres of corn every year, 
and the surplus of this year over last year is more than 10 bushels to the acre, and 
that is just one county. 

I took this matter up with the relief committees and suggested to them that if they 
would take this surplus product of ours which is oppressing our local markets and ship 
it to those starving people that I knew the heart of the American farmers was big 
enough to keep the world from starving. [Applause.] 

I want to leave the proposal with you, as I close, that Illinois, and Iowa, and Ne- 
braska, and Kansas, and Missouri, and Indiana, and Ohio, and all the other States 
in this rich Mississippi valley should make offerings out of our storehouses, conditioned 
upon the fact that if one-third of the people of the country — yes, it would be far less 
than one-third — will furnish that which will keep the world from starving that we 
expect the other two-thirds to pay the transportation. I believe they will do it 
[Applause.] That is all I have to say to you. We have a big job ahead of us. Let 
us stand shoulder to shoulder and work in harmony for the good of the farmers of 
America and America. I thank you. [Prolonged applause.] 

let's market our surplus in relief. 

Mr. Clarke. As chairman of your grain marketing committee, I wish to second 
the proposition that Mr. Howard has made to you. God has been good to us this 
year in the bounteous crops that he has given us. Let's market some of that surplus 
of our crop in this relief work, and take our pay therefor in the love we will get from 
those starving people across the water. Henderson County is but a small county in 
this State, but I will pledge that Henderson County will contribute her carload to 
this great project. 

FORTY-POUR CARLOADS CORN GIVEN. 

Whereupon the delegates from the various counties pledged corn as follows: 
Adams, 3 carloads; Iroquois, 3 carloads; Livingston, 2 carloads; La Salle, 2 carloads, 
the remaining counties gave 1 carload: Henderson, Wfyiteside, Macon, Sangamon; 
Woodford, Carroll, Shelby, Vermilion, McDonough, Christian, Mercer, Kankakee, 
Knox, Rock Island, De Kalb, Marshall, Edgar, Champaign, Green, Hancock, Mason, 
Peoria, Lee, Will, Lake, Tazewell, Cook, Henry, McLean, Moultrie, Morgan. 
• The Chairman. Let me have your attention just a moment, please. Last night 
there were telegrams sent out to the other States in the corn belt nere asking if they 
would support this kind of a proposition. I hold in my hand telegrams from Indiana, 
Missouri, and Ohio, saying tney will cooperate on any program that we adopt here. 
[Applause.] 

A Member. In a recent issue of one of our popular magazines, the editor quotes 
some one as saying that when the Hoover proposition of contributions for European 
relief was proposed, one wealthy man objected, and said that he would subscribe 
when the Kaiser subscribed. The editor says: "When under heavens did the Kaiser 
become a model for American citizenship? " [Laughter.] 

Mr. Hartman. Mr. Chairman, may I say a word? I am from St. Clair County, 
and we are very sorry we can not put a carload of corn into this contribution, but we 
haven't got a carload of corn in our county. I am sorry we can not help you. 

Mr. Beattie. I want to say a word in behalf of Randolph County. Randolph 
County has not had enough corn for herself for the last five years. Sony we can not 
support you in that. We are willing to help you in any way at all that we can. 

Mr. Everinqham. On behalf of all the counties in southern Illinois, I want to 
say that we are in hearty sympathy with this action. We haven't got as much of 
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the one commodity of corn as you have in other counties, but we have other things, 
and we stand perfectly willing to contribute our share, and we will do liberally in 
this matter. [Applause.] 

DISCUSSION ON MARKETING AND LIMESTONE. 

At this point of the program there were discussions on live-stock marketing, grain 
marketing and limestone supply lead by the directors of these departments. 

RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED. 

Mr. Holmes. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, I wish first to state very briefly 
that your committee on resolutions has given every resolution presented to it due 
consideration. 

The following resolutions were adopted by the meeting: 

The board of delegates to the Illinois Agricultural Association regularly assem- 
bled in the sixth annual convention, appreciating the loyal support of our mem- 
bership, the wise council of our directors and the executive officials, the generous 
publicity given to us by, the press, the hearty cooperation and sympathetic attention 
given us by our legislators and administrative officials, and looking forward to the 
future social and economic usefulness of our organization to our membership, our 
State, and our Nation, do hereby submit the following resolution: 
Whereas J. W. Morgan, one of the faithful and active members of the executive com- 
mittee of the Illinois Agricultural Association, was prevented from being present 

at the present meeting of the board of delegates; and 
Whereas we deeply sympathize with him in his present state of physical suffering: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we extend to him our deep solicitation and our earnest desire for his 
speedy recovery; be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be transmitted to him by wire. 

COMMENDS PAST WORK. 

We commend and indorse the work of our officers, our executive committee, 
the heads of our various departments, and the faithful assistance rendered by the 
employees of our association, in the untiring efforts to promote and prefect the inter- 
ests of our members and the cause of agriculture, and to construct a program looking 
o the advancement of our general cause and commend to the incoming executive 
committee the work which has been heretofore inaugurated and actually accom- 
plished. 

ABOUT ROADS. 

We call upon our State legislatures und department of highways for the inaugu- 
ration of a system of highway construction and maintenance that will give to the 
people of Illinois in return for the vast sum of money expended in sucn work an 
adequate and comprehensive farm to market system of roads and to provide for their 
maintenance in the highest state of efficiency, giving due regard to economy. We 
oppose the following of a system that will result in the construction of only a few 
very expensive highways benefiting principally tourists and pleasure seekers. We 
also recommend the adoption of a practical system carrying laws for the protection of 
our highways against overloading and other abusive uses. 

We recommend to the Members of Congress from the State of Illinois that they 
give their support to an appropriation for the Federal aid road work of not less than 
$100,000,000 per year for the two fiscal years ending June 30, 1922, and June 30, 1923, 
and we urge the passing of this appropriation at the present session of Congress, in 
order that the funds may be made available before the adjournment of the Illinois 
legislature. 

POLICE PROTECTION. 

We recommend to our legislature the enactment of such laws as will give to the 
people in the rural community just and adequate protection against the depredations 
of criminals and violators of the law. 

FOR EDUCATION OP BOYS AND GIRLS. 

We look upon the education of our young people as one of the principal safeguards 
to our future life, and recommend the adoption of such laws and practices in local 
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communities as will give to the children of the rural communities as good equipment 
as any of the children in our Nation. We recommend the adoption of such instruction 
as will best fit the children of the farms for life's work in rural communities. We 
recommend that in communities where such is feasible the consolidation of rural 
districts for grade work be adopted to the end that the highest state of efficiency and 
economy possible may obtain in rural education. 

We recommend to our legislature the appropriation of whatever money may be 
necessary to maintain the University of Illinois, especially the Department of Agri- 
culture therein in a high state of efficiency. 

EFFICIENT ADMINISTRATION AND FAIR TAXATION. 

We call upon our public officials, county, State, and National, to be guided by 
the principles of efficiency and economy in the passing of laws and the administra- 
tion thereof in this time of financial distress to the end that the burden of taxation 
may be kept as low as is consistent with adequate and efficient legislation and admin- 
istration. We further call upon our State and National legislative bodies for the 
enactment of such revenue laws as will distribute the burden of taxation to all people 
equitably in proportion to their ability to bear such burden. 

We insist that the incoming National administration select* as Secretary of Agricul- 
ture a man in hearty sympathy and accord with the great agricultural interests of 
the Nation from the standpoint of the producer. The man so appointed should 
possess the high ideals and the broad vision of service to society as have been proposed 
and adopted by the American Farm Bureau Federation and the various States mem- 
bers thereof. 

We call upon our State and National executives that in the selection of members 
of the various commissions and departments in which the agricultural interests of 
the Nation are vitally concerned, they take in consideration the importance of such 
interests and give to the agricultural interests of the State and Nation in such com- 
missions and departments the representation to which their interests entitle. 

TO FEED STARVING NATIONS. 

We deplore the world condition at this time when there is suffering and starvation 
i n some parts of the world because of their inability to obtain necessary food to sustain 
life when the markets of this country are so congested that the farmers are unable 
to secure the cost of production for their corn. We stand ready to join with the farmers 
of our sister States to guarantee the donation of enough corn to prevent the starvation 
of any human being in any country, provided that the other 65 per cent of our popu- 
lation will guarantee to deliver directly to the starving people in any country all of 
the corn so donated. 

PATCH UP THE OLD BINDER. 

We deplore the disposition of the manufacturers of farm machinery to maintain 
war prices on all farm machinery when commodities in other lines have been reduced 
and the price of farm crops in some instances showing a depreciation of more than 
50 per cent. We recommend to our members and to the farm bureaus of the State 
of Illinois that everything possible be done to conserve and repair the present equip- 
ment on the farms with the result that the necessity for the buying of new equipment 
for the production and harvesting of this year's crop be reduced to the minimum. 

ASK FOR BETTER TRANSPORTATION. 

We call attention to the waste of time, equipment, and energy in the marketing 
and distribution of our crops and recommend the adoption of better and more efficient 
agencies in the carrying out of such operations whenever such agencies may appear 
to be practical and feasible. We indorse the principle of the cooperative handlings 
of commodities of the farms wherever such agency promises to more efficiently dis- 
tribute the foodstuffs of the Nation from the producer to the consumer and call upon 
our State ahd national legislative bodies to pass such laws as will assist in such 
operations. 

We call upon the various agencies engaged in the transportation of the food products 
of the Nation for the adoption of more efficient and economical handling of commodities 
with the view that the present deplorable burden in the way of freight and passenger 
tariffs may be materially reducea at the earliest possible moment. We recommend 
the conservation of power and the use of water transportation wherever practicable 
to reduce congestion in distribution and to lower the cost thereof. 
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We deplore violent labor disturbances with their attendant strikes, lockouts, etc., 
with their enormous economic waste, and call upon capital and organized labor for 
a more sympathetic and comprehensive study of one another's problems with the 
view of settling their disputes peaceably; thereby avoiding waste and promoting a 
spirit of peace and good will between these two necessary elements of society. 

KEEP UP 80IL FERTILITY. 

We call attention of the people of the Nation to the relative importance of the 
maintenance of the soil in order that a sufficient amount of food may be guaranteed 
for the maintenance of the life in the Nation with a surplus to contribute to the food 
supply of the world. In view of that fact, we respectfully ask the consuming popu- 
lation of the country to consider questions of the cost of the production of food with 
the view that the American farmer may be able to return to his soils the elements of 
plant food taken therefrom, thereby maintaining the soil in its present state of 
efficiency and increasing it wherever possible. We call attention to the relative 
value of food in comparison with other commodities as contributing to the welfare, 
prosperity, and happiness of the people. 

We hereby affirm the policies 01 the American Farm Bureau Federation with regard 
to the national policies of organized agriculture as set forth in the resolutions adopted 
by said federation in regular convention assembled at Indianapolis, Ind., December 
6 to 8, inclusive, 1920. 

Mr. Coverdale. I also wish to file report of the national organization of the State 
and of a county as a service organization from New Madrid County, Mo., which is an 
excellent report. 

(The document referred to and submitted by Mr. Coverdale is here printed in full, 
as follows:) 

Achievement Records of the Farm Bureau Federation by the National, 

State, and County Organizations. 

county 8ervice organization. 

1. Effected the strongest organization in the county. 

2. Reduced the annual losses from hog cholera from $186,600 per year to $32,820 
per year, thereby saving the county in three years $366,180. 

3. Organized the Southeast Missouri Cooperative Sunflower Growers' Association, 
which has pooled 100,000 bushels of sunflower seed, for" which there was a less stable 
market than cotton, and is marketing the seed in a manner which will net the growers 
more money than they could possibly have gotten as individuals. This association 
will handle the 1921 crop of cowpeas and soy beans for its 300 members at cost. 

4. Assisted in the organization of the Southeast Missouri Melon Growers' Associa- 
tion, which marketed 800 cars of melons at an estimated saving to the 400 growers of 
$60,000. 

5. Cooperated with the Commercial Trust Co. in the organization of the Fanners' 
Cooperative Gin Co., of New Madrid, which the first year ginned 1,600 bales of cot- 
ton at a saving to its 78 shareholders. 

6. Organized the New Madrid County Farmers' Mutual Fire Insurance Co., which 
will insure all farm property at cost. 

7. Organized the New Madrid County National Farm Loan Association, which has 
paid out $216,600 to 39 members. (Is saving one farmer $162.50 a year interest.) 

8. Been chief factor in the sale and distribution of 154,000 bushels of seed corn. 
(Made one.farmer a net profit of $2,160 by selling his corn.) 

9. Been responsible for the sale of 80 cars of feed corn at an average increase of 15 
cents per bushel above the local market. 

10. Sold two carloads of seed wheat at an average increase of 40 cents per bushel. 

11. Made the county well known nationally by working out the "New Madrid 
County plan for the classification of farmers under the draft. 

12. Provided labor for farmers at the critical period of the war by cooperating with 
the local draft board and by securing the postponement of the spring term of circuit 
court. 

13. Interested boys and girls in farm life by organizing corn, pig, poultry, and can- 
ning clubs. (A member of the executive committee has paid the expenses of three 
boys and girls to farmers' week. The girls have twice won the State championship 
in club work.) 
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14. Assisted in organizing two cow clubs, which imported 60 grade Holstein heifers 
and two registered bulls from Wisconsin. 

15. Won first and second in county exhibit at district fair in competition with seven 
other southeast Missouri counties. (Took 58 per cent of corn premiums, thus bring- 
ing into the county $1,800 in cash.) 

16. Cooperated with Scott County Farm Bureau in holding a county tractor 
demonstration. 

17. Supervised the alfalfa field which won third in the national crop contest, with 
a yield of over 6 tons per acre. (Enabled farmer to win $250 and national bronze 
medal.) 

18. Supervised the wheat field which won first in the State crop contest, with a 
yield of 45.46 bushels per acre. (Enabled farmer to win $25 and State championship 
honors.) 

19. Assisted in widely advertising the county and district by cooperating with the 
Southeast Missouri Agricultural Bureau in arranging exhibits at Columbia during 
farmers' week and at the International Live Stock and Grain Show at Chicago and 
by securing proper newspaper publicity. 

20. Published and distributed 33,200 copies of the Farm Bureau News to keep the 
members in touch with the work. 

21. Directed the work of 65 State and Federal specialists who worked 563 days in 
the county helping to carry out the improvement program. 

22. Conducted 15 three-day extension schools, having a total attendance of 3,690. 

23. Inspected 46 wheat fields for purity of wheat varieties, fungous diseases of 
wheat, and damage from Hessian fly, and assisted in the distribution of this wheat 
for seed. 

24. Stimulated the poultry industry by establishing four demonstration poultry 
farms and conducting a series of "culling" demonstrations to weed out poor lay- 
ing hens. 

25. Conducted variety tests of soy beans, cowpeas, and cotton to secure results 
needed by farmers of the county. 

26. Organized a county bee keepers' association to make honey production more 
profitable. 

27. Conducted a campaign for the treatment of wheat for smut. 

28. The above results have been obtained at a cost of $3,992 to the county and 
$4,130.20 to the farm bureau, or a total expenditure from all sources in the county 
of $8,122.20 for three years. 

The whole cost of the county, State, and National organizations, 1 cent per acre 
per year. 

Mr. Cove rd ale. I just want to call your attention and inquire if you want copies 
of the questionnaire filed? 

The Chairman. That has gone in already.- You mean the questionnaire for the 
Anderson committee? 

Mr. Coverdale. No; the one for the 16 questions on the national problems. 

The Chairman. I have not put that in. 

Mr. Coverdale. I can put that in. I do not have it typewritten. 

I would like to file with you, then, for information, a copy of the questionnaire 
that went out relative to legislative program, asking the people what they thought of 
these various questions and express themselves by individual votes either yes or no, 
and I would like to file this for record, if you wish. I will have it copied. 

(The copy of questionnaire referred to and submitted by Mr. Coverdale was subse- 
quently furnished by him and is printed in full, as follows:) 

Official American Farm Bureau Federation Questionnaire. 

To county farm bureaus: 

It seems highly desirable at this time to obtain a poll of the farm bureau membership 
as to the questions of national policy enumerated below. We are therefore asking 
each State farm bureau federation to forward to each of its county farm bureaus three 
copies of this official questionnaire. We respectfully request each county farm 
bureau to call special meetings of its members by districts, townships, or counties 
to consider the questions involved. Please take up each question in order. After 
the discussion, take an exact poll of your farm bureau members present and record 
the result in triplicate on the sheets provided. Indicate plainly the total "Yes" 
votes and the total " No " votes on each question. Certify the result with the witnessed 
signatures of your farm bureau president or secretary. Retain one copy and forward 
the other two to the office of your State farm bureau federation on or before June 15, 
1921. 
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Your most careful consideration and most earnest cooperation in this very important 
project will be greatly appreciated. 
Respectfully submitted. 

American Farm Bureau Federation. 
J. R. Howard, President. 
J. W. Coverdale, Secretary. 

N. B. — In the places provided for " Remarks, " the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion would be glad to have you express in terse, clear language the further mind of 
the farmers of your county on these issues, or on other questions which should be 
brought to the attention of the officials of your national organization. 

finance. 

1. Do you favor commodity financing based on bonded warehouse receipts? Yes, 
88,170; no, 3,475. 

2. Do you favor live stock financing based on an adequate pledge of animals and 
feed? Yes, 80,635; no, 5,299. 

3. Do you favor the development of a personal rural credits system based on proper 
safeguards? Yes, 85,409; no, 3,838. 

4. Do you request that authority be granted the Federal Reserve Board to so classify 
rediscounts as to give priority to loans for basic production of all kinds? Yes, 82,726; 
no, 3^061. 

5. Do you favor increasing the limit on Federal Land Bank mortgage loans from 
$10,000 to $25,000? Yes, 77,565; no, 16,060. 

TAXATION. 

6. Do you favor asking Congress to submit to the States a constutional amendment 
prohibiting the issuance of all tax-free securities? Yes, 78,256; no, 9,621. 

7. Are you in favor of continuing the excess profits tax? Yes, 83,475; no, 6,121. 

8. Are you opposed to the enactment of a general sales tax? Yes, 87,395; no, 7,221. 

TRANSPORTATION . 

9. Will you be able to move a materially larger amount of agricultural products if 
the American Farm Bureau Federation secures an adequate reduction in freight 
rates? Yes, 87,395; no, 2,570. 

10. Do you favor the building of farm-to-market roads prior to the construction of 
transcontinental highways? Yes, 89,202; no, 4,901. 

11. Do you favor the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway? Yes, 84,663; no, 5,561. 

12. Do you favor other wa'terway development for transportation, reclamation and 
power at this time? Yes, 40,694; no, 13,141. # 

miscellaneous. 

13. Do you favor placing the packers under regulation by the Government, and the 
vesting of such regulation in the Department of Agriculture? Yes, 95,694; no, 5,711. 

14. Do you favor legislation making illegal the practice of short-selling in agricultural 
products? Yes, 89,687: no, 3,399. 

15. Do you favor the truth-in-fabric legislation? Yes, 95,808; no, 783. 

16. Do you favor enabling legislation for cooperative marketing? Yes, 92,421; no, 
565. 
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Mr. Coverdale. I belie ve that covere the list of things that we have here to file 
for record in answer to these different questions. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, are there any questions that you desire to ask me? 

The Chairman. I think not, if you have covered all the questions that we raised 
at these previous and to-day's hearings. 

Mr. Howard. Mr. Chairman, I want to thank the members of this committee for 
the part which they had in the recent $25,000,000 aid for the Federal land bank. I 
consider it a very great help and most desirable agricultural legislation. I want 
especially to express appreciation for the work Mr. Nelson and all the rest of you have 
done. 

Mr. Wingo. What is the connection of Herbert Hoover with your organization, 
social or business? 

Mr. Howard. Neither. 

Mr. Wingo. Have you in the last two years paid any money to newspaper writers, 
any gratuities or favors? 

Mr. Howard. I beg pardon. 

Mr. Wingo. Have you made any contributions to newspaper writers or magazine 
writers? 

Mr. Howard. Absolutely not. 

Mr. Wingo. If it has been paid, it is without your knowledge, is it? 

Mr. Howard. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Unless objection is raised, the committee will adjourn now until 
10 o'clock to-morrow morning, when we will meet in executive session. 

(Thereupon, at 4.35 p. m., the committee adjourned to meet to-morrow, Thursday, 
July 21, 1921, at 10 o'clock a. m.). 



Committee on Banking and Currency, 

House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C, Friday, August 19, 1921. 

The committee met, pursuant to a call of the chairman, at 10 o'clock a. m., 
Hon. Louis T. McFadden (chairman) presiding. 

The Chairman, Gentlemen of the committee, the purpose in calling the com- 
mittee together this morning to hear Mr. C H. Chilton, the managing editor 
of the County Agent and Farm Bureau, of Chicago, Mr. Chilton being present 
in response to a letter I addressed to him on August 3, my letter being as 
follows : 

11 The Banking and Currency Committee of the House of Representatives are 
conducting a series of investigations of the agricultural organizations of the 
United States. The committee is desirous of having you appear before them at 
an early date. I shall be pleased if you will advise me when it may be con- 
venient for you to comply with their wishes in this respect." 

STATEMENT OF MR. C. H. CHILTON, MANAGING EDITOR THE 
COUNTY AGENT AND FARM BUREAU, CHICAGO, ILL. 

The Chairman. Mr. Chilton, for the benefit of the committee, state what 
your connections are. 

Mr. Chilton. I am at the present time serving in the capacity of managing 
editor of a publication in Chicago known as the County Agent and Farm 
Bureau, published at 431 South Dearborn Street. 

The Chairman. Who owns this paper? 

Mr. Chilton. This paper is owned by the Lightner Publishing Corporation. 

The Chairman. Is that an Illinois company? 

Mr. Chilton. It is incorporated under the laws of the State of Delaware. 

The Chairman. Who are the stockholders of that corporation? Who owns 
the stock of that company? 

Mr. Chilton. I am one of the owners and Mr. Lightner is one of the owners. 
Who owns the rest of it, I really don't know. 

The Chairman. What is the capital stock? 

Mr. Chilton. The maximum capitalization stock, when I was last informed, 
was $1,000,000. 

The Chairman. What is the amount of the paid-in capital stock? 

Mr. Chilton. I have asked Mr. Lightner that question, but I have not 
received that information. 

The Chairman. How much of the stock of that company do you own? 
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Mr. Chilton. At the present time I have in my possession only $250 worth 
of the stock. 

The Chairman. Do you own that stock? 

Mr. Chilton. Yes, sir ; I own it. I have paid for it and have it. 

The Chairman. Is that stock worth par? 

Mr. Chilton. I have no idea. 

The Chairman. Then you do not know how much the paid-in capital stock 
of this company is? 

Mr. Chilton. No. sir; I do not. 

The 'Chairman. Do you know the number of paid subscriptions to the 
publication? 

Mr. Chilton. To this publication? 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. Chilton. The last figures I had were 310 paid subscriptions on a money 
basis, and on the basis of contributing articles there were 934. We have a 
scheme whereby men who consent to contribute articles sometime during the 
year receive the paper. When that is done, we give such a contributor a 
subscription for the year. 

The Chairman. What were your connections before you went with the 
County Agent and Farm Bureau publication? 

Mr. Chilton. Mr. Chairman, how far back do you want me to go? 

The Chairman. Just shortly back. 

Mr. Chilton. In 1912 I graduated from the Virginia Polytechnic Insttfute. 
In 1913 I was instructor in that institute, and in 1914 I began to serve as 
county agent in Accomac County, Va. I served in that capacity for a period 
of four years, at the end of which time I entered the Army. I was in the 
Army a year, and when I came out of the Army, I became the editor of a 
county weekly in Lancaster County, Va., for a year. At the expiration of that 
time, I went to Chicago as the managing editor of the publication we are 
discussing at the present time. 

The Chairman. Has the American Farm Bureau Federation any interest 
in that paper, or in the Lightner Publishing Co. ? 

Mr. Chilton. No, sir; not to my knowledge. 

The Chairman. Are any of the people connected with the American Farm 
Bureau Federation contributors in any way whatsoever to the publication, 
either in the way of articles or in the way of financial support to that paper? 

Mr. Chilton. They send out general publication literature, which, I imagine, 
goes to a great number of agricultural journals, and we use such material, as 
a great many other journals do. 

The Chairman. Your circulation is principally among county agents? 

Mr. Chilton. Principally among county agents, and we have also quite a 
number of farm bureau leaders among our subscribers. 

The Chairman. Can you manage to meet the expenses of your operation on 
such a small circulation? 

Mr. Chilton. Our advertisers pay our expenses. 

The Chairman. Mr. Chilton, as I advised you in my letter, this committee is 
conducting some investigations in regard to agricultural organizations, and my 
attention has been directed to letters which you sent out on July 30, 1921, 
in which you referred to hearings being held here by this committee on July 
20, 1921, when Mr. Howard, the president of the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion appeared. Do you remember that letter? 

Mr. Chilton. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. How many letters did you send out? 

Mr. Chilton. I sent a copy of the letter that you have referred to to the mem- 
bers of the Senate and House Committees on Agriculture. 

The Chairman. Did you send the letters to any others? 

Mr. Chilton. No, sir. 

The Chairman. For the purpose of getting this letter in the record, I will 
read it: 

[C. H. Chilton, managing editor; formerly county agricultural agent, Accomac, Va.] 

County Agent Farm Bureau, 

Chicago, ///., July SO, 1921. 
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When President Howard, of the American Farm Bureau Federation, was in 
Washington on July 20, appearing before the House Committee on Banking 
and Currency, one of the members of this committee made a threat that he 
would see to it that Government support of the Agricultural Extension Service, 
through the Smith-Lever fund, would be withdrawn. 

I thought it well to call your attention' to this matter. Being convinced 
of your deep interest in the well-balanced agricultural development of our 
country, it will not be necessary for me to tell you of the great constructive 
work in rural America now being sponsored by the agricultural extension 
forces. 

We would feel quite honored to have an expression from you on this subject 
I am, sir, very respectfully, 

C. H. Chilton. 

Now, who told you of this incident to which you refer here with regard to 
President Howard? 

Mr. Chilton. In reply to that question, I will read from a pamphlet which 
came to me from the American Farm Bureau Federation, as follows : 

"Mr. Congressman," said President J. R. Howard, to his most persistent 
heckler on the House Committee on Banking and Currency at the continuation 
of the farm-organizations hearings in Washington, D. C, on July 20, " if you 
want to increase the membership of the American Farm Bureau Federation 
a hundred per cent in a few weeks, go ahead and do what you threaten to do 
wheft you propose to take away Smith-Lever funds." 

The Chairman. Is that the basis for this letter of yours? 

Mr. Chilton. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Did you have any conversation with Mr. Howard before 
writing these letters? 

Mr. Chilton. I conferred with Mr. Guard, the publicity director of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, by letter. 

The Chairman. What did he say? 

Mr. Chilton. He edits these circular letters. 

The Chairman. Is that a circular that went out? 

Mr. Chilton. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. From the American Farm Bureau Federation? 

Mr. Chilton. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Under its direction? 

Mr. Chilton. I imagine so. 

The Chairman. What is the date of that? 

Mr. Chilton. That is dated July 28. 

The Chairman. Will you put that in the record? 

Mr. Chilton. It is at your disposal. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 

[Weekly News Letter No. 30.] 

foursquare to all the winds. 

American Farm Bureau Federation, 

Chicago, July 28, 1921. 

" Mr. Congressman," said President J. It. Howard to his most persistent heckler 
on the House Committee on Banking and Currency at the continuation of the 
farm organization hearings in Washington, D. C*, on July 20, " if you want to 
increase the membership of the American Farm Bureau Federation a hundred 
per cent in a few weeks, go ahead and do what you threaten to do when you 
propose to take away Smith-Lever funds. The county farm bureau is organized 
to aid to the fullest possible extent the work of the county agent. You have no 
right, persistently, to misrepresent the case and put the cart before the horse. 
The farmers join the county farm bureau in order to secure the maximum 
efficiency from the extension work of the Department of Agriculture. Do not 
forget that where there are strong farm bureaus, the farmers raise enough 
money to employ and retain highly trained and experienced men as county 
agents and pay them proper salaries. This enables them to carry out real pro- 
grams of work adapted to the special agricultural needs of the county. 

" Last week two governors came to me and voluntarily paid high tribute to 
the work of the farm bureau in keeping down dangerous expressions of unrest 
They declared the farm bureau to be the great, sober, thoughtful, careful, prac- 
tical organized force in the country to-day. I declare the farm bureau to be a 
movement of the farmers themselves for the good of the whole people. Every 
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cent of revenue received by the American Farm Bureau Federation has come 
from its members, 50 cents a head. We file here a full financial and membership 

report The farm bureau is foursquare to all the jealous winds that blow." 

• 

The Chairman. What is Mr. Guard's address? 

Mr. Chilton. No. 58 East Washington Street, Chicago, 111. 

The Chairman. What is his position with the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration? 

Mr. Chilton. He was the director of education and publicity. 

The Chairman. Is he with them now? 

Mr. Chilton. I think he is. 

The Chairman. Did you ever know of any such threat as that being made by 
any Member of Congress or of this committee, to take away Smith-Lever funds? 

Mr. Chilton. That was the first intimation I had of it, and naturally I 
wanted to know what was going on. That is the reason why I wrote those let- 
ters. I wanted to find out about it, and that was my -first information on the 
subject. 

The Chairman. Can you tell the committee what member of this committee 
made such a threat? 

Mr. Chilton. I would prefer not to do so; but if you insist upon it I will 
do so. 

The Chairman. The committee would like to know. 

Mr. Chilton. I understood that it was Mr. Wingo, of Arkansas. 

The Chairman. You understood that he made such a statement to Mr. 
Howard? 

Mr. Chilton. That this direct statement was made? 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. Chilton. I was given to understand that he intimated it very strongly. 

The Chairman. Who gave you that information? 

Mr. Chilton. Mr. Guard. 

The Chairman. Was Mr. Guard present at the hearing? „ 

Mr. Chilton. I presume so. 

The Chairman. Do you know whether or not he was present? 

Mr. Chilton. I do not. 

Mr. Wingo. Did you say that Mr. Guard was your authority for that state- 
ment? 

Mr. Chilton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wingo. Did you seek to ascertain from me whether or not that charge 
was true? 

Mr. Chilton. No, sir. 

Mr. W t ingo. I want to say for your information that any suggestion that I 
made any such threat is a deliberate lie. Any suggestion that I ever made 
any such threat or ever intimated any such thing is a deliberate lie. 

Mr. Chilton. I was acting on the word that came from the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, and I had absolutely no other information. I naturally 
wanted to investigate it. I have quite a number of letters here, and I will 
be glad to turn them over to the chairman, if he cares to read them. I have 
copies of them here. 

The Chairman. I would be glad to see the letters. 

Mr. Wingo. You said that you wrote to Congressmen. 

Mr. Chilton. Yes, sir; Congressmen and Senators. 

Mr. Wingo. Did you call it to my attention? 

Mr. Chilton. No, sir; because at that time I did not know that you were 
the man who was said to have made the threat. Since then I found that it 
was Mr. Wingo. 

The Chairman. Mr. Wingo asks that I read this letter again. The letter 
is dated July 21, 1921, and is addressed to Members of Congress, as follows: 

" When President Howard, of the American Farm Bureau Federation was 
in Washington on July 20, appearing before the House Committee of Banking 
and Currency, one of the members of this committee made a threat that he 
would see to it that the Government support of the Agricultural Extension 
Service, through the Smith-Lever fund, would be withdrawn. 

'* I thought it well to call your attention to this matter. Being convinced 
of your deep interest in the well-balanced agricultural development of our 
country, it will not be necessary for me to tell you of the great constructive 
work in rural America now being sponsored by the agricultural extension forces. 

" We would feel quite honored to have an expression from you on this 
subject." 
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This letter is signed by C. H. Chilton. 

Mr. Stkong. Who is he? 

The Chairman. He is the gentleman appearing before the committee. I will 
state for the benefit of 'the members of the committee who were not present 
when he started, that the witness has just stated that he was informed that Mr. 
Wingo made that threat. 

Mr. Strong. I never heard of it before. 

Mr. Fenn. Would not the stenographic report of the hearing disclose the 
facts? Did you not consult that? 

Mr. Chilton. I made every effort I could to find a copy of! it before I left 
Chicago, but I could not get it. 

Mr. Fenn. I think you could have gotten it from the clerk of the committee. 

Mr. Strong. I never heard of such a thing before. 

Mr. Chilton. I am glad to know that it was not true. 

Mr. Strong. I am not only glad to know that it was not true, but I know that 
it could not be true. I was very much surprised at the statement, because that 
farm organization has gotten more from this Congress than they every ob- 
tained from any other Congress. I am from an agricultural district, and if 
that is the kind of cooperation that the Congressmen from agricultural dis- 
tricts are going to get from these periodicals, it seems to me that it will be a 
mighty poor way to assist in the promotion of agriculture. 

Mr. MacGregor. He stated that this was sent out by the Farm Bureau 
Federation, of which Mr. Howard is the head. 

Mr. Strong. But these periodicals should not take that kind of information 
without further inquiry or investigation as to its correctness. 

Mr. MacGregor. He probably supposed that it was official information, coming 
from the American Farm Bureau Federation. 

Mr. Strong. That is not official information. 

The Chairman. Did you send this letter to any member of the Banking and 
Currency Committee? 

Mr. Chilton. No, sir ; I did not know their names. 

Mr. Strong. To whom did you send it? 

Mr. Chilton. To members of the House and Senate Committee on Agricul- 
ture. 

The Chairman. How did you get the names of the members of those other 
committees? 

Mr. Chilton. They receive our publication. I made an effort to get their 
names, and they receive our publication. 

Mr. Fenn. Do you not have a copy of the Congressional Directory in your 
office? 

Mr. Chilton. No, sir. 

Mr. Fenn. I will see that one is sent to you. 

Mr. Chilton. I thank you very much. 

Mr. Strong. Did you say to whom you sent this letter? 

Mr. Chilton. I sent a copy of that letter to each member of the Senate and 
House Committees on Agriculture. 

Mr. Strong. What was your purpose in sending that letter? 

Mr. Chilton. To find out what they thought about the agricultural exten- 
sion work. 

Mr. Strong. Why did you not write to the members of this committee to 
find out what they thought of it? 

Mr. Chilton. I did not know their names. 

Mr. Strong. If you had sfmply addressed your letter to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency of the House, you would have gotten an explanation. 

The Chairman. Did you communicate with Mr. Wingo on the subject at all? 

Mr. Chilton. No, sir. 

The Chairman. You had been informed that Mr. Wingo made that statement. 

Mr. Chilton. I was writing to my friends. 

Mr. Strong. But you were not writing to all your friends, because you have 
friends on this committee. 

Mr. Chilton. I am very glad to know that. 

Mr. Strong. If you had given any attention to the legislation that has been 
going through the House, you would have known that some of the most impor- 
tant legislation affecting the interests of farmers has been reported from this 
committee. In view of that fact. I am astonished that this kind of information 
should have been given out before determining whether or not it was well 
founded. 
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Mr. MacGbegor. It does not appear that this man is to blame for that 

Mr. Wingo. The chairman will appreciate the fact that there are other things 
that might be referred to in this connection, but I do not care to bring them 
up at this time. In order to get some information, however, I desire to ask 
this gentleman some questions. I was not fortunate enough to be present 
when you began your statement, but, as I understand it, you are editing a 
paper that is supposed to be published in the interest of agriculture? 

Mr. Chilton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wingo. Have you kept up with the activities of Congress during the 
past eight years? 

Mr. Chilton. As best I could. 

Mr. Wingo. Have you kept up with the activities of this committee? 

Mr. Chilton. As best I could. 

Mr. Wingo. Do you know who made the fight for the present agricultural 
rediscount provision in the Federal reserve act? 

Mr. Chilton. No, sir. 

Mr. Wingo. Did you read the newspapers at that time? 
- Mr. Chilton. When was that? 

Mr. Wingo. When the Federal reserve act was being framed. Did you read 
the Congressional Record at the time the Federal reserve act was being framed? 

Mr. Chilton. I know that Mr. Glass had a great deal to do with the framing 
of that act. 

Mr. Wingo. He was the chairman of the committee. How long since you 
have been interested in agriculture? 

Mr. Chilton. Since I was five years of age. 

Mr. Wingo. Were you interested in the efforts that were being made in the 
Committee on Banking and Currency to make agricultural paper available for 
rediscount in Federal reserve banks under the Federal reserve act? That was 
in 1913. 

Mr. Chilton. I did not understand that question. 

Mr. Wingo. Were you sufficiently interested in 1913 to follow the efforts that 
were made in this room to get agricultural paper included in the Federal 
reserve act as being eligible for rediscount at Federal reserve banks? 

Mr. Chilton. In 1913 I was working in an experiment station at the rate of 
10 cents an hour, and I did not have much chance to read. 

Mr. Wingo. Did you keep up with the activities of those of us who made the 
fight for the Smith-Lever work? 

Mr. Chilton. Very closely. I was in the county agent work at that time and 
naturally I did keep up with it. 

Mr. Wingo. And yet you never heard of my activities? 

Mr. Chilton. I admit, sir, that I never did. 

Mr. Wingo. You never heard of my activities on the Banking and Currency 
Committee for other agricultural paper or for rural cedits? 

Mr. Chilton. No, sir; I have not. 

Mr. Wingo. You never have? 

Mr. Chilton. No, sir. 

Mr. Wingo. And on the statement of a man that I had made a threat like 
that — without consulting me and without even knowing who the members of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency were — you sent broadcast such a state- 
ment? 

Mr. Chilton. I did not mention your name, sir. 

Mr. Wingo. I know that; but was it not unfair to the rest of the committee? 
I am not complaining myself, because I will take care of myself. 

Mr. Chilton. Well, sir, I naturally wanted information. 

Mr. Wingo. Why did you not write to Mr. McFadden, the chairman of the 
committee that was attacked, and get your information? That was the fair and 
honorable thing to do, was it not? 

Mr. Chilton. Possibly I made a mistake in not haying done that, but I was 
writing to the men I knew and the men who were getting my paper. I did not 
know just what was going on down here in Washington, and I feared that the 
House and Senate were going to take away the funds for the county agents. 

Mr. Strong. But you never undertook to find out the truth? 

Mr. Chilton. I went to my friends to find out. 

Mr. Strong. No ; you did not go to the friends of agriculture. 

Mr. Chilton. Then they are in the wrong place if they are not the friends of 
agriculture. 
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Mr. Wingo. You have already admitted that you did not know what was going 
on. Now, the point I want to find out is whether you sent that out of your 
own volition, with reckless disregard of the rights of the committee. 
Mr. Chilton. What was that, sir? 

Mr. Wingo. Or whether you were prompted to do it hy somebody else. 
Mr. Chilton. It was of my own volition, sir. 

Mr. Wingo. You knew that it reflected on the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee, did you not? 

Mr. Chilton. Not necessarily. You have a perfect right to attack any bill 
that you want to. 

Mr. Wingo. You knew that would arouse-^ — 

Mr. Strong (interposing). Whether it is true or not? 

Mr. Wingo. Just a moment, Mr. Strong. You knew that would naturally 
arouse resentment against the Committee on Banking and Currency among 
those who believe in the Smith-Lever work, did you not? 

Mr. Chilton. Yes, sir. But I did not know whether you believed in the 
Smith-Lever work or not. If you do, I am glad you do. 

Mr. Wingo. You knew that the natural effect of your letters and your state- 
ments would be to cause people who believed in the Smith-Lever work to feel 
unkindly toward the Banking and Currency Committee and feel that that com- 
mittee was not friendly to the work? You knew that was the natural conclu- 
sion to be reached? 

Mr. Chilton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wingo. And yet you sent it out without trying to ascertain from Mr. 
McFadden or any other member of the committee whether there was any basis 
for such a charge? 

Mr. Chilton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wingo. Is that your idea of journalism? Do you know of any other 
responsible newspaperman in the United States who would do a thing like that? 
For your information, I will say that I do not know of any. 

Mr. Chilton. I sought to get information by going to my friends. Every 
man has the right, as I have, to write to his friends and find out what they 
believe the charge to be. 

Mr. Wingo. But you have no right to send broadcast a false charge against 
a committee of the House of Representatives without making an effort to 
ascertain its truth. 

Mr. Chilton. I was trying to do that. I had received information that this 
was true, and I have statements on printed paper from the American Farm 
Bureau Federation that it is true. If it is not true, I am very glad to know 
it ; and if it is not true and if you did not make these charges, I will apologize 
to you. 

Mr. Fenn. Do you propose to make a retraction in your paper? 

Mr. Chilton. If these statements are proven not to be true, as Mr. Wingo 
says they are not, I will. 

Mr. Fenn. You will retract? 

Mr. Chilton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Strong. That is the manly thing to do. 

Mr. Brand. You say if they are proven not to be true. Do you want anybody 
besides Mr. Wingo to say they are not true? 

Mr. Chilton. That is all I need, sir, from his standpoint. 

Mr. Wingo. I do not feel called on to defend myself to this gentleman at 
all. I do not feel called on to defend myself to a man who, by his own admis- 
sions, has already classed himself in journalism as this man has. 

Mr. Chilton. In what way, sir? 

Mr. Wingo. You have just told exactly what you did, and I judge men by 
their actions and not by their words. 

Mr. Chilton. Do you think I would come here and tell anything else than 
what I did and not tell the truth about it? 

Mr. Wingo. You have shown, by your frank admissions, just what your 
standard is. 

Mr. Black. I would like to make this interruption. Did you publish any- 
thing about it in your paper? 

Mr. Chilton. Yes, sir. If you gentlemen care to read it, that is a copy of it 
[indicating]. 

Mr. Wingo. That paper, marked, was sent into my district. 

Mr. MacGregor. Why do you not get the fellow who sent that statement into 
your district? 
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The Chairman. Mr. Wingo has said that marked copies were sent into his 
district. Did you send those copies into his district? 

Mr. Chilton. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Did you furnish clippings from those papers to any one for 
that purpose? 

Mr. Chilton. Of this August edition? 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. Chilton. The August edition had not left Chicago when I left there. I 
took- the first three copies that left there, and I think Mr. Wingo is mistaken 
when he says that marked copies of this paper were sent into his district. 

Mr. Wingo. Marked copies of some paper were sent into my district. I have 
not examined this paper. 

Mr. Chilton. You want to be careful about the statements you make as well 
as myself, sir. 

Mr. Wingo. Do you know of that statement having been made by anybody 
else except you and the man who wrote you that letter? 

Mr. Chilton. How is that? 

Mr. Wingo. Do you know of anybody else who made that statement except 
you and the man who wrote you that letter? 

Mr. Chilton. What statement? 

Mr. Wingo. The statement that is in controversy here and the accuracy of 
which is challenged. 

Mr. Chilton. I do not understand your question. 

The Chairman. Mr. Chilton wrote a letter to me, and I think Mr. Wingo 
refers to the statement made by the American Farm Bureau Federation, from 
which you got your information. 

Mr. MacGregor. Was it published in any other paper? 

Mr. Chilton. Not that I know of, sir. 

Mr. Wingo. I do not know that it was this particular paper and probably it 
was not but I was advised that marked copies of an attack on the Banking 
and Currency Committee were sent into my district. The same statement that 
is published here or which has been quoted here was published in papers in my 
district. 

The Chairman. Do you know anything about such a statement? 

Mr. Chilton. What do you mean by such a statement? 

The Chairman. Such a statement as Mr. Wingo has referred to as having 
been published in his district. 

Mr. Chilton. There are quite a number of magazines, sir, and I imagine 
that the same pamphlet that came to me from the American Farm Bureau 
Federation went to a number of others, and probably it was reprinted or 
probably quoted. That is as far as I can answer that question. 

The Chairman. This false statement has been published in probably half 
of the agricultural papers of the country, has it not? 

Mr. Chilton. I have no idea In how many, sir. 

Mr. Wingo. I would like to make this statement, because I find a member 
of the committee misunderstood me. I did not undertake to charge what 
particular magazine or paper was sent into my district, because I have not 
seen it, although I remember a gentleman showing me a clipping. But I was 
advised that certain papers of some kind, making a charge against the Banking 
and Currency Committee, had been sent into my district. I know that the 
identical language was published in more than one paper, and evidently they 
must have received the same slip that this gentleman received. I do. not want 
to leave the impression that his paper was sent there and circulated, because 
I do not know that it was. 

The Chairman. I am not clear as to your purpose in writing to these Mem- 
bers of Congress, although I believe you said it was for the purpose of getting 
information. I wish you would state just what your purpose was. 

Mr. Chilton. Chicago is some distance from Washington. Naturally I am 
interested in the Extension Service. I was a county agent for four years. 
You gentlemen have a right to pass laws and you have a right to take away 
appropriations as well as to give appropriations, and from the letter that the 
American Farm Bureau Federation sent to me it appeared that the Smith- 
Lever fund, the appropriation for the Extension Service, would be discontinued. 
The Chairman. Then it was through the American Farm Bureau Federation 
that you got that information? 

Mr. Chilton. Yes, sir. Naturally I was very much interested. I knew the 
members of the Committee on Agriculture in the Senate and House, and when 
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a man is in trouble he goes to his friends. That is why I wrote the letters 
to the members of the House and Senate Committees on Agriculture. I wanted 
to find out just what was the attitude here at Washington on this one subject, 
and that explains to you and to my friend, Mr. Wingo, why I wrote those 
letters. 

The Chairman. Before you wrote those letters you said you had an inter- 
view with a representative of the American Farm Bureau Federation? 

Mr. Chilton. I wrote a letter and sent it to Mr. Guard. 

The Chairman. Have you a copy of that letter? 

Mr. Chilton. No, sir ; I have not. 

The Chairman. Will you furnish a copy of that letter? 

Mr. Chilton. I think I can find a copy of it in my office in Chicago, but I 
could not say positively. 

The Chairman. If Mr. Guard has a copy of the letter will you please put it 
in the record ?- 

Mr. Chilton. That is Mr. Guard's property, and you would have to ask him 
for that. 
, The Chairman. You must have a copy. 

Mr. Chilton. I would say that I think I can find one ; and if I can, sir, I can 
assure you on honor that I will send it to you. 

The Chairman. Are you in any way connected with the American Farm 
Bureau Federation? 

Mr. Chilton. Not directly; no, sir. 

The Chairman. Have they ever paid you any salary or any compensation of 
any kind for any services you have rendered? 

Mr. Chilton. Absolutely none. 

The Chairman. When Mr. Howard was before this committee his attention 
was called to the January number of your publication, in which the New Year's 
message to the county agents was published. You recollect that article, do you? 

Mr. Chilton. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Mr. Howard stated that you wrote that article, but he did 
not suppose you were going to make it as strong as you made it. Will you tell 
the committee the circumstances surrounding the writing of that article? 

Mr. Chilton. Mr. Guard, the publicity man, wrote the article. I suggested 
the subject, and he wrote the article. * 

The Chairman. You suggested the subject? 

Mr. Chilton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brand. Did you tell him what to write? 

Mr. Chilton. No, sir ; not in detail. I suggested the subject. 

The Chairman. Do you think that is a correct statement? 

Mr. Chilton. Yes, sir. Let me correct myself there. I suggested the sub- 
ject ; the article came to me, and naturally I presumed Mr. Guard wrote it, but 
I could not say positively that he did. 

The Chairman. As I recollect, Mr. Howard gave us the impression that you 
wrote that article, or that some one connected with your paper wrote it. 

Mr. Chilton. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Did you have an interview with Mr. Howard regarding that 
article? 

Mr. Chilton. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Then you are the man that Mr. Howard talked to? 

Mr. Chilton. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. But you did not write the article? 

Mr. Chilton. No, sir. As I said just a minute ago, I suggested the subject 
to Mr. Howard and Mr. Guard, and I imagined Mr. Guard wrote the article, and 
it came to me from the American Farm Bureau Federation. 

The Chairman. Did you ever have any talk with Mr. Howard before you sent 
out this letter to Congressmen? 

Mr. Chilton. No, sir. 

The Chairman. You never discussed this letter with him before or since? 

Mr. Chilton. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Have you since discussed this letter with any members of 
the American Farm Bureau Federation? 

Mr. Chilton. Mr. Guard. 

The Chairman. Have you discussed it with any other members of the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation? 

Mr. Chilton. No, sir ; not in Chicago. 
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The Chairman. Have you discussed your coming before this committee with 
any members of the American Farm Bureau Federation? 

Mr. Chilton. With Mr. Guard, sir. 

The Chairman. But no one else? 

Mr. Chilton. Of the American Farm Bureau Federation? 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. Chilton, With Mr. Reed here, sir, in Washington. 

The Chairman. The gentleman who brought you to the committee this morn- 
ing? 

Mr. Chilton. No, sir. Mr. Reed was in the office this morning. 

The Chairman. There was some gentleman from the American Farm Bureau 
Federation who came with you this morning? 

Mr. Chilton. I can not remember his name, but that was not Mr. Reed. 

The Chairman. Are there any other questions you want to ask, Mr. Wingo? 

>Ir. Brand. I would like to ask a question. What do you mean by saying 
you suggested the article? What does that include? 

Mr. Chilton. I do not see how I could make it very much plainer. 

Mr. Brand. You say you suggested the subject. Did you suggest that he 
write that article? 

Mr. Chilton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brand. That is what you mean, then? 

Mr. Chilton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brand. Then you are the author of it? 

Mr. Chilton. Not necessarily, sir. 

Mr. Brand. Did you suggest what he should say? 

Mr. Chilton. I suggested that he should write a message to the county agents 
of America, and the article came to me and it was published. 

Mr. Brand. You suggested that he write to all the county agents of the 
United States without yourself making any sort of an effort to find out whether 
the charge was true or not? 

Mr. Fknn. He is referring to the Christmas or New Year's message. 

Mr. Chilton. This is another message that he is referring to at the present 
time ; this is the message that came out in the January issue. 

Mr. Brand. I thought it related to the alleged threat that Mr. Wingo made 
about withdrawing the appropriation. 

Mr. Chilton. No, sir. 

Mr. MacGregor. I am not clear as to how your publication is supported. 

Mr. Chilton. It is supported by advertising, sir. 

Mr. MacGregor. What is your circulation? 

Mr. Chilton. We publish, on an average, approximately 6,000 monthly on 
a year's basis. 

Mr. MacGregor. And distribute them free? 

Mr. Chilton. We practically distribute them free : it has been done that way. 
It is quite an interesting story in regard to this publication. It was started 
nine years ago by the board of trade and published as a house publication by 
the board of trade. In 1920 the Lightner Publishing Co. bought it. 

Mr. Strong. What board of trade? 

Mr. Chilton. The board of trade in -Chicago. 

Mr. Brand. Who pays the bills? 

Mr. Chilton. The advertising, sir. 

Mr. Echols. Who advertises with you? What class of people? 

Mr. Chilton. Here is a copy of the publication, if you want to see it. 

Mr. Echols. You can answer that question and put the answer in the record, 
because we can not put the whole publication in the record. Who advertises in 
your paper? 

Mr. Chilton. In our August number we have approximately 150 advertisers. 

Mr. Echols. What class of advertisers? 

Mr. Chilton. The International Harvester Co., for one: the American Steel 
& Wire Co. for another; probably 50 or 60 commission live-stock men in Chi- 
cago, and 10 or 15 hay men. 

Mr. Echols. You say you send out 6,000 copies. To whom do you send those 
6,000 copies generally? 

Mr. Chilton. To the agricultural leaders of America, many of whom are the 
county agents. 

Mr. Echols. You say you have 924 contributors? 

Mr. Chilton. Approximately. 

Mr. Echols. Who are they? 
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Mr. Chilton. Almost solely county agents. 

Mr. Echols. Do you know how those county agents are paid? 

Mr. Chilton. They contribute articles, for which we send them the magazine 
for a year. • 

Mr. Echols. I mean, who pays their salaries as county agents? 

Mr. Chilton. The Government, sir, pays a part of their salaries, the State 
pays a part, and the county a part. I imagine you know as much about that 
as I do. 

Mr. MacGregor. What dividend do you get on your stock? 

Mr. Chilton. Eight per cent. 

Mr. MacGregor. Is this a monthly publication? 

Mr. Chilton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MacGregor. What is the value of your advertising per month? 

Mr. Chilton. For the last six months it will average approximately $1,600. 

Mr. MacGregor. $1,600 an issue? 

Mr. Chilton. Yes; more or less. 

Mr. MacGregor. And your capital is $1,000,000? 

Mr. Chilton. That is the maximum capitalization. Whether that has all 
been sold or not I do not know. 

Mr. MacGregor. What does your publication cost a month? 

Mr. Chilton. Just what do you mean by that question? What it costs us 
to publish it? 

Mr. MacGregor. Yes. 

Mr. Chilton. The expenses will range around $1,300 or $1,400. 

Mr. MacGregor. That is, including everything, all of your overhead ? 

Mr. Chilton. That includes everything. 

Mr. MacGregor. How many men are employed? I mean, how big an estab- 
lishment have you? 

Mr. Chilton. I act as managing editor. We have an advertising representa- 
tive, and at the present time we have one girl. We did have two. 

Mr. MacGregor. That is your whole force? 

Mr. Chilton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MacGregor. You do not maintain your own printing establishment? 

Mr. Chilton. No, sir. 

Mr. MacGregor. What is your salary? 

Mr. Chilton. My salary is on a commission basis. 

Mr. MacGregor. What is the salary of your advertising man? 

Mr. Chilton. He is on a commission basis. 

Mr. MacGregor. What does your commission amount to? 

Mr. Chilton. Why, that has not been settled for this year as yet. 

Mr. MacGregor. How much was it last year? 

Mr. Chilton. This is the first year I have worked, sir. 

Mr. MacGregor. You do not know how much you expect to make? 

Mr. Chilton. No, sir ; I do not know at the present time, because the year is 
not up. 

Mr. MacGregor. Have you had any guaranty? 

Mr. Chilton. No, sir. 

Mr. MacGregor. How much does your advertising man get? 

Mr. Chilton. He is allowed 25 per cent commission on the advertising 
he sells. 

Mr. MacGregor. How much did the man previous to you get a year? 

Mr. Chilton. I have no idea, sir, because Mr. Lightner bought this paper, and 
I have no record as to what went before me. 

Mr. MacGregor. You say the total overhead expense is $1,400? 

Mr. Chilton. Approximately. 

Mr. MacGregor. And your total income is $1,600? 

Mr. Chilton. Approximately. 

Mr. MacGregor. What did you say vou had as a guaranty? 

Mr. Chilton. I am allowed $35 a week, which I draw each month, and I am 
on a commission basis after this allowance is made. 

Mr. MacGregor. You must have some idea as to how much your commission 
amounts to. 

Mr. Chilton. Well, at the present time practically all of our profits are in 
uncollected bills, which is more or less true of all Chicago concerns at the pres- 
ent time. 

Mr. MacGregor. How long have you been connected with it? 

Mr. Chilton. One year beginning the 1st of September. 
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Mr. MacGbegor. And you have received no commission? 

Mr. Chilton. No, sir. 

Mr. MacGbegor. You have no idea as to how much you are going to receive? 

Mr. Chilton. I have a general idea but not a definite idea at the present time. 

Mr. MacGregor. What is your general idea? 

Mr. Chilton. Thirty-five per cent of approximately $3,000. 

Mr. MacGregor. Has your advertising man received anything? 

Mr. Chilton. He draws his commission each month as the advertising is run- 
ning and as the accounts are paid. 

Mr. MacGregor. What are his average receipts? 

Mr. Chilton. His receipts will average around $225 or $250. 

Mr. MacGregor. A month? 

Mr. Chilton. Yes. 

The Chairman. I understood you to say that you depend for your support on 
your advertising. 

Mr. Chilton. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And that your paper circulates free. 

Mr. Chilton. Not altogether, sir. 

The Chairman. You have some paid subscribers? 

Mr. Chilton. Yes. 

Mr. MacGregor. Three hundred and ten. 

The Chairman. Three hundred and ten paid subscribers? 

Mr. Chilton. Yes, sir; more or less. 

The Chairman. You have printed at the bottom of your paper of August, 
1921: 

" Entered as second-class matter May 20, 1921, at the post office in Chicago, 
III., under the act of March 3, 1879." 

Mr. Chilton. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. You are entitled to second-class rates, are you? 

Mr. Chilton. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Under the law? 

Mr. Chilton. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Do you make a statement as to the paid-up subscriptions 
and ownership of your paper as required by law? 

Mr. Chilton. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. What is the amount of your paid subscriptions? 

Mr. Chilton. There is a circulation of approximately 934, paid for on the 
basis of contributing articles, to which the Post Office Department gave very 
serious consideration, and if it had not been for just that we would not have 
any second-class mail privileges. 

The Chairman. Who pays the additional subscriptions? 

Mr. Chilton. What additional subscriptions? 

The Chairman. You say you have 900 paid subscriptions. 

Mr. Chilton. Nine hundred and thirty-four that are paid for on the basis 
of contributing articles. 

The Chairman. That is, the people who write for your paper get copies of 
your paper? 

Mr. Chilton. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Do you have 900 of those contributors? 

Mr. Chilton. We have approximately 934, sir; more or less. I do not 
remember the exact figures, but that is what it was at one time. 

The Chairman. How many subscriptions to your magazine does the American 
Farm Bureau Federation pay for? 

Mr. Chilton. I have no idea, but very few. 

The Chairman. Do they pay in money for them? 

Mr. Chilton. No, sir. The American Farm Bureau Federation as an 
organization does not pay me a cent for subscriptions, save the individual 
members who have subscribed. 

The Chairman. You publish their articles, then, as contributors? 

Mr. Chilton. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. I notice you give a great deal of space to them in each of 
your publications. 
- Mr. Chilton. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. You think it is to your advantage to publish their articles — 
is that the idea? 

Mr. Chilton. Yes, sir ; because the county agents are naturally interested in 
the American Farm Bureau Federation. 
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Mr. MacGregor. Does the owner of this paper do any other business? 

Mr. Chilton. He has some other papers ; yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Are all of the subscriptions paid for annually or on a 50 per 
cent basis? 

Mr. Chilton. I do not understand the question. 

Mr. Fenn. I think he said he sent out the paper free. 

The Chairman. He has stated that 310 copies are paid for, and that the total, 
including the contributors, is 934. How much did you get for those 310 paid 
subscriptions? 

Mr. Chilton. Including the contributors our total paid subscription is 1,244. 
We inherited a part of these on a 50 cents a year basis, and some of them 
renewed on that basis. However, the majority are paid on the $2 basis, which 
is the subscription price at the present time. 

The Chairman. You think you are entitled to the second-class privilege? 

Mr. Chilton. It is not for me to say, but the Post Office Department has 
given us that privilege, sir. 

The Chairman. Do you give any premiums with your subscriptions? 

Mr. Chilton. No, sir. We have debated the question, but at the present 
time we do not, sir. 

The Chairman. Just one thing further. You wrote me the other day and 
said you would be glad to come here, and you wanted to know whether there 
was any appropriation from which your expenses could be paid. I wrote you 
that I did not know of any such fund. 

Mr. Chilton. I did not get the letter, sir. 

The Chairman. You are paying your own expenses here? 

Mr. Chilton. I presumed that this committee would pay my expenses, sir. 
I came on your invitation, and I presumed that much, since I did not get your 
letter. I wrote you I would be able to leave Chicago after the 16th. I did not 
get your letter, but I came as I indicated I would. 

Mr. Wingo. Mr. Chairman, so that this gentleman may not have any future 
lack of information as to the record. I have before me a copy of the hearing at 
which Mr. Howard made the statement that has been quoted and upon which 
this story was based. I quote the following from the article in your issue of 
August 1 : 

" One of the members of this committee threatened to withdraw the Sinith- 
Lever appropriation, to which President Howard replied : * If you want to 
increase the membership of the American Farm Bureau Federation 100 per 
cent in a few weeks, go ahead and do what you threaten to do when you 
propose to take away Smith-Lever funds.' " 

That statement by Mr. Howard was not made in response to any threat that 
was made in the committee at that time, but when I was questioning him this 
suggestion was made to him : 

" It is a difficult thing to get them in a great many counties to continue th^» 
farm demonstration work, because they are resentful of outside interference, 
resentful of outside dictation, and resentful of outside efforts by one organi- 
zation to try to use a public agency to build up its private organization, and 
knowing human nature as I do I can appreciate the natural resentment, even 
though I may not have approved their judgment." 

Then, after Mr. Howard had made his statement and after I had asked him 
two or three other questions, I asked him this question : 

" Mr. Wingo. You miss my suggestion. My suggestion is not that the Fed- 
eral Government withdraw appropriations under the Smith-Lever Act but with- 
draw Federal aid to the American Farm Bureau Federation by the State and 
county agents of the extension forces, Government agents becoming your chief 
organization workers." 

And all through this testimony you will find, if you will read it, that there 
was no basis for any such suggestion, and, on the contrary, he was told 
repeatedly that this committee was not interested, as a partisan, in any farm 
organization, but that we were alarmed on account of the criticism that came 
to us of friction which would result from the extension forces using the county 
agents as a private organization. It was charged by the representative of one 
farm organization that the county agents had attacked and prevented or tried 
to prevent the organization of a county unit of locals of another farm organi- 
zation, and Mr. Howard was told that all we were interested in was in keeping 
harmony among the farmers and securing the cooperation of all of them, and 
that we were afraid if this friction went on, this discrimination against other 
organizations, that it would result in some instances in the local members 
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being seized with alarm. So, instead of Mr. Howard having any basis for his 
suggestion that anybody at this table had made a threat he was told repeatedly 
that this meeting was not an investigation of him and his organization. He 
knew how this hearing came about, that the representative of another organi- 
zation appeared here, and when some one asked him about his salary, etc., 
he agreed to answer if we would agree to ask all the other representatives of 
farm organizations the same question. 

He was told that no discrimination was shown by this committee against 
anybody and we questioned all of them as to exactly whom they represented. 
If you will read the testimony in which the statement of Mr. Howard appeared 
you will find there was absolutely no ground for Mr. Howard to state that 
anybody in a statement made before this committee had threatened to with- 
draw the Smith-Lever aid, and the statement which appears, not in a quota- 
tion from Mr. Howard, but in the issue of August, about withdrawing the 
Smith-Lever appropriation, is absolutely without any foundation. 

Mr. Chilton. I am very glad to know that. 

Mr. Wingo. There was no suggestion made either publicly or privately that 
I know of, either in this committee room or was ever made that would justify 
any such suggestion or insinuation. 

Mr. Chilton. I will be glad to give the same publicity to your statement as 
I have given to the other. 

Mr. Wingo. I suppose you read the hearings'? 

Mr. Chilton. I made every effort to find them, but could not find them in 
Chicago. 

Mr. Wingo. I think a little advice is always dangerous, and if you are a 
friend of the farmers, I hope you will be very careful before you send out any 
suggestions that might mislead them into believing that the men upon whom 
they must depend for practical legislation are unfriendly toward them when 
there is no basis for such suggestion. 

Mr. Chilton. I had very good reason to believe that this was true, but I will 
be more than pleased to given your statement the same publicity. 

Mr. Strong. I notice in this article that it starts out with the statement 
that the Banking and Currency Committee made an investigation of farm 
organizations. I believe now that has been generally circulated throughout the 
country? 

Mr. Chilton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Strong. Do you believe that is true? 

Mr. Chilton. No, sir. 

Mr. Strong. I think you have probably learned from Mr. Wingo's statement 
that that is not the fact. I want to say to you that this committee has never 
passed any resolution or taken any action of any kind toward investigating the 
farm organizations. As Mr. Wingo has informed you, this series of hearings 
originated because one member of a farm organization came before this com- 
mittee in support of a bill and asked to be heard and made some statements 
which some other farm organization asked to answer. From that situation 
grew up a system of hearings at which we agreed we would hear everybody 
who wanted to be heard. We did not initiate any investigation and never have 
tried to conduct it. We have tried to give everybody an opportunity to come in, 
and to cross-examine them and have tried to get the facts. 

I want to say this to you : I am from an agricultural district. This com- 
mittee since it has 1>een organized this term of Congress has reported out four 
bills, three of which have been in the interest of agriculture. Mr. Wingo, as 
long as he has been attacked in this article, it seems to me, has the right to have 
this said. He is not a member of my party. If I should be reelected to Con- 
gress it will be against the wishes of the members of his party and his associ- 
ates. Yet Mr. Wingo has voted and worked with the agricultural Members in 
the House and has voted for every bill reported out of this committee in the 
interest of agriculture. 

Mr. Chilton. I am very glad to know that. 

Mr. Strong. It seems to me that the agricultural newspapers of the country 
should work with and assist the friends of agriculture in the House, and not 
attack and misrepresent them, as it seems has been done. 

Mr. Chilton. I agree with you. 

Mr. Steagall. Every Member of the committee has done the same thing. 
.The Chairman. It is not the desire of the committee to keep you here, but 
members of the committee and the chairman feel that you have cast reflections 
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on the integrity of this committee by making such statements as you have 
made. This committee is not charged with the responsibility of the Smith- 
Lever appropriation. That comes through the Agricultural appropriation bill, 
which bill is not considered by this committee. This investigation was entirely 
aside from those appropriations. You have learned here this morning that the 
statement which you made is not true and you have made the statement that 
you will retract it. I hope so ; I hope you will give the Banking and Currency 
Committee a clean bill of health so far as its actions are concerned. We do not 
want any inference to go out over the country that the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee is antagonistic to the farmers of this country or to the system 
of county units. As far as the chairman is concerned, he has had an active part 
in building up the local county agents. In his county in Pennsylvania he was 
largely responsible for the organization of the first county farm bureau, and for 
two years he contributed a small portion to the support of the county agents 
before the appropriations of the State and county were available. I say that 
simply to prove my interest in the county agents and the work they are doing. 

Mr. Steagatx. Permit me to say all of the legislation that this Congress has 
enacted for the farmers of the country has been prepared around this table. 

The Chaibman. I will say, further, in connection with what I have already 
said, that this committee has been engaged and probably will be engaged for 
some time to come in considering legislation looking toward the improvement 
of agricultural conditions. This committee deals with appropriations in con- 
nection with legislation to assist rural credits, and if you will look back over 
the record of this committee at this session of Congress I am sure you will 
find it as a fact that this committee has done more in a financial way to 
encourage agriculture than any other committee of the House. 

Mr. Steagall. This committee has done all that has been done in a practical 
way. 

Mr. Chilton. I am surely pleased to know that. When I am editing the 
magazine I necessarily do not have the tiftfeVio study what is going on here 
in Washington. I wish to say that it has been very, very pleasant to be here 
wi^h you ffontlemen, and I will be very glad -to assure all the people whom 
I reach that you people are more than favorable to the extension service. It 
will be a happy experient e for me to be able to say it. 

Mr. Brand. Will you be good enough to send to the members of this com- 
mittee copies of the magazine containing the article which you contemplate 
writing? - 

Mr. Chilton. I shall be very glad to do so. 

( Thereupon the committee adjourned.) 
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